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IVY  ORATION 

You,  who  are  our  guests  to-day,  and  who  know  some  one  or 
two  of  us  so  intimately,  perhaps  realized  better  than  we  did, 
when  you  sent  us  away  to  college  four  years  ago,  the  object  of 
our  college  course.  We  ourselves  had  originally  a  rather  vague 
idea  of  what  it  was.  Gradually  certain  marks  of  success  ap- 
peared to  us  as  desirable  ;  we  are  prone  to  reckon  our  success  or 
failure  according  as  we  obtained  or  failed  to  obtain  these  objects. 
But  you  know,  as  you  knew  beforehand,  that  you  sent  us  to 
acquire  culture.  Not  to  become  basket-ball  captains  nor  class 
presidents  nor  council  members,  though  you  were  prepared  to  be 
proud  if  these  things  should  happen  to  us,  but  to  acquire  that 
broad  responsiveness,  under  control,  to  all  sides  of  life,  which 
constitutes  culture.  Not  to  become  specialists  in  any  line  what- 
ever ;  not  to  become  preponderantly  athletic,  nor  preponderantly 
social,  nor  preponderantly  learned, — not  to  become  any  one  thing 
so  heavily  as  to  over-balance  us  to  that  side  ;  but  to  acquire  the 
two  elements  which  make  for  culture  :  responsiveness  and  self- 
control. 
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The  second  of  these  is  to  be  gained  from  a  habit  of  self- 
discipline  :  discipline  of  character  by  the  persistent  effort  to 
make  the  proper  moral  response  to  the  demands  of  any  situa- 
tion ;  and  discipline  of  mind  by  as  persistent  an  effort  to  meet 
the  intellectual  demands  of  every  situation.  The  first  element 
— responsiveness — comes  only  through  the  action  of  a  refined 
and  quickened  imagination,  strung  to  vibrate  to  the  subtlest 
melody. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  acquired  this  habit  of  self-discipline,  and 
have  gained  possession  of  a  refined  and  quickened  imagination, 
we  have  acquired  culture,  and  have  in  that  measure  succeeded  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  we  have  not  acquired  these,  whatever  be  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  success  upon  us,  we  have  in  that  measure  failed. 
Every  one  of  us,  I  fancy,  has  known  the  bitter  taste  of  it. 
Every  one  of  us  could  say,  "  Here,  and  here,  I  have  failed." 

It  is  not  good  to  brood.  Our  college  course  is  closed.  Beyond 
a  certain  recognition  of  what  it  has  meant  to  us,  or  should  have 
meant  to  us  above  what  it  has,  no  more  is  to  be  done  about  it. 
Our  next  school  is  the  world.  We  shall  be  educated  henceforth 
by  seeking  a  need  there,  and  filling  it. 

Our  generation  is  a  generation  of  industrial  organization. 
We  are  contemporaries  of  the  trusts.  The  Standard  Oil  came 
in  in  1882 — three  or  four  years  ahead  of  us  ;  the  rest  are  as 
young  or  younger  than  we.  Their  problems  are,  in  the  main, 
our  problems.  We,  too,  are  stockholders  in  a  trust.  We  have 
invested  four  years  in  a  big  corporate  institution  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  best  possible  grade  of  culture — if 
I  may  say  it  without  flippancy — at  the  least  possible  price. 

Culture  is  not  a  metaphysical  abstraction  ;  it  is  a  very  percep- 
tible economic  good,  and,  equally  with  oil,  commands  its  price. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  comforts  of  life  rather  than  a  bare 
necessity,  and  often  unmarketable  in  hard  times  ;  but  to-day, 
when  it  is  dawning  on  the  nation  that,  rich  as  we  are,  powerful 
as  we  are,  and  largely  to  be  reckoned  with  in  European  coun- 
cils, we  are  yet,  socially,  rather  crude,  and  awkward  with  our 
hands  and  feet,  likely  to  leave  a  European  smile  in  our  wake  on 
state  occasions  ;  —  to-day,  there  is  an  eager  demand  for  culture  ; 
no  commodity  at  present  on  the  American  market  seems  more 
desirable  to  possess.  Our  colleges  are  over-flooded.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  of  culture  is  selling  'way  above  par,  and  there  seems 
no  top  to  the  market.    And  no  commodity,  too,  is  more  urgently 
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needed  by  our  country.    A  truly  cultured  society  we  shall  i 
become,  in  the  nature  of  humanity;  the  discrepancy  between 
1 1  and  the  realized  must  always  persist ;  but  the  vision  of 
atruecultur  food  on< *  to  set  before  our  ••  I   in  pro- 

i  approach  it  we  shall  not  merely  appreciate  good 
books  and  good  pictures;  we  shall  become  incapable  of  crime 
and  petty  fraud.  Living  with  the  vision  of  the  beautiful  so 
constantly  iu  our  eyes,  with  the  ideal  constantly  shining  out  to 
us  from  within  all  nature  and  art  and  humanity,  we  shall  become 
regenerated.  Our  own  petty  falsities  and  self-seeking  and  ugli- 
ness in  that  clear  light  will  show  too  contemptible,  and  will 
wither  away. 

It  is  all  very  well,  I  hear  you  say,  to  have  in  one's  possession 
a  marketable  product.  The  time  does  need  culture,  and  needs 
it  urgently  ;  and  we  are  shareholders  in  the  great  accumulation 
of  culture  represented  by  this  college.  But  how  can  we  get  this 
culture  to  the  points  at  which  it  is  most  needed — to  the  very 
centres  of  the  industrial  order  upon  which  our  social  order  is 
founded  ?  We  are  women — we  do  not  vote,  we  do  not  harangue 
in  the  market-place,  we  do  not  organize  nor  promote  nor  head 
business  corporations.  It  is  the  problem — another  problem  of 
our  contemporary,  the  trust  —  the  problem  of  transportation 
and  distribution.  We  have,  so  to  speak,  certain  pipe-lines  of 
social  influence  which,  though  we  do  not  as  a  sex  control  them, 
we  can  yet  depend  on  not  to  discriminate  against  us  any  longer, 
to  any  great  degree.  We  teach,  we  write,  we  work  in  social 
settlements  and  we  make  homes,  where  we  may  be,  as  the  French 
women  are,  efficient  partners  in  our  husbands'  affairs,  and  where 
we  may  train  up  children,  and  entertain  our  friends,  all  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  a  strong  and  widespread  influence.  There 
is  a  vast  field  in  the  teaching  profession  for  creative  work. 
Think  what  could  be  made  of  it !  And,  for  all  it  is  so  crowded, 
it  is  virtually  uncultivated.  Thousands  of  children  every  year 
in  the  best  of  our  city  schools  are  being  wasted  on  teachers 
whose  one  idea  is  to  get  as  much  pay  with  as  short  hours  and 
as  little  outside  work  as  possible.  Whether  we  be  teachers  or 
writers  or  home-makers,  we  may  reach  the  very  springs  of 
society  with  our  influence.  And  in  proportion  as  we  have  made 
a  success  of  our  college  course — in  proportion  as  we  have  gained 
that  culture  which  is  its  aim — we  are  prepared  to  influence 
society  for  good. 
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Prepared.  But  here  another  problem  confronts  us.  We  are 
prepared  to  benefit  society,  to  stare  the  profits  of  our  culture 
with  it ;  shall  we  do  so,  or  shall  we  settle  down  to  mere  coupon - 
cutting,  mere  living  on  the  interest  of  an  investment  in  culture 
made  long  before  ? 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  culture,  you  say,  the  propagandist 
is  the  worst.  With  his  culture  clubs,  his  private  art-exhibits, 
illuminated  by  his  smug  smile,  he  is  himself  the  living  warning 
against  his  cause. 

It  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  each  one  of  us  to  settle 
for  herself,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  middle 
course  between  this  retiring  on  one's  culture,  this  lying  back 
upon  early  formed  habits  of  response  and  control,  with  no  par- 
ticular broadening  of  interests  and  sympathies,  and  the  prose- 
lyting so  fatal  to  the  spread  of  the  very  culture  in  whose  cause 
it  is  so  zealous.  Simply  to  be,  and  to  be  actively,  is  sufficient. 
There  must  of  course  be  channels  of  communication,  of  trans- 
mission ;  but  let  these  be  the  channels  of  sincere  interests  and 
sympathies  rather  than  of  deliberate  desire  to  impart  culture. 
I  am  sure  that  the  mere  "  spectacle  of  a  personality,"  as  Emer- 
son has  it,  is  the  most  influential  factor  in  society.  The  people 
that  have  done  most  for  me,  for  coming  in  contact  with  whom 
I  am  most  grateful,  have  been  those  quiet,  gracious  men  and 
women  in  whom  I  detected  no  unkindly  criticism  and  no  itch 
to  instruct ;  only  a  keen,  appreciative,  controlled  response  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  true  and  good  in  human  lives  and  nature 
and  art.  These  it  has  been  who  have  filled  me  with  the  eager 
desire  to  have  what  they  have — culture  ;  and  these  it  has  been 
who  have  also,  by  some  mysterious  means,  communicated  to 
me  the  way  to  acquire  it. 

But  we,  granted  that  we  have  sufficient  culture  to  influence 
anyone,  what  shall  be  our  attitude  ?  In  the  spiritual  competi- 
tion into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  indubitably 
encounter  and  compete  with  the  uncultured  person.  Must  we, 
in  the  theoretical  interests  of  society,  offer  him  culture  or 
annihilation  ? 

I  believe  that  a  certain  very  broad  and  very  human  consider- 
ation for  the  uncultured  person  should  restrain  our  zeal  to 
improve  society.  I  believe  that  a  little  hearty  sacrificing  of  the 
social  good  as  we  think  it  is,  to  some  humble  individual  good 
as  we  feel  it  close  at  hand,  is  a  very  safe  line  of  conduct ;  even 
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with  the  ultimate  benefaction  of  society  in  mind. 
»f  the  fittest "  is  a  principle  that,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  survivor,  must  be  given  voice  to  with  caro  lest  it  soem 
inhuman.  It  were  well  to  remember  that,  firm  as  our  faith  in 
ourselves  and  our  culture  may  be,  there  is  a  greater  than  faith, 
which  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  and  which,  when 
prophecies  fail  and  tongues  cease  and  knowledge  vanisheth 
away,  alone  of  all  never  faileth — the  love  that  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind. 

Grace  Kellogg. 
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Breath  of  June 
And  a  gladsome  tune 

(Here  lies  our  tender  ivy,  O !) 
Lead  us  to  meet 
In  this  custom  sweet 

And  sing  to  the  ivy,  O  ! 

Joy  and  sorrow, 
To-day  and  to-morrow, 

Trust  we  now  in  our  ivy,  O  ! 
Love  new  and  bold, 
With  the  love  grown  old, 

Twine,  twine  in  our  ivy,  O  I 

Years  that  are  gone 
Shall  it  bind  in  one, 

(Green,  green  is  the  ivy,  O  !) 
Hearts  far  away 
With  the  hearts  that  stay, 

For  aye  be  bound  in  our  ivy,  O  ! 

Margaret  Hallock  Steen. 
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The  tower  of  Pisa,  a  lighthouse,  and  the  picture  of  the  Saints' 
processional  figured  prominently  in  my  childish  conception  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  Down  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  which 
wound  on  indefinitely  at  an  awful  slant,  moved  the  representa- 
tives of  various  nationalities,  struggling  to  force  the  barred 
door  below.  Only  the  Dutchman  knew  the  "  open  sesame."  In 
his  frantic  attempts  to  make  himself  understood  he  was  invent- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  language.  His  savoir  faire  corresponds 
to  that  of  our  present  day  Yankee,  and  investigation  shows  that 
the  Yankee  has  inherited  much  besides  savoir  faire  from  this 
Dutch  ancestor.  One  of  the  principal  legacies  is  the  English 
language. 

The  home  of  the  English  language,  strictly  speaking,  is 
England.  The  old  vernacular  was  not  a  language  until 
Chaucer's  time,  and  we  cannot  use  the  term  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  country  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  supposition  that  all  certified  fact  must  have  been  preceded 
by  mythical  circumstances  is  true  concerning  the  colonization 
of  England.  Before  our  old  friends,  Hengest  and  Horsa, 
crossed  the  channel,  the  Celts,  a  barbaric  people,  lived  on  the 
island.  Their  language  was  almost  completely  annihilated  by 
the  sword  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Although  few  Celtic  words  sur- 
vive in  our  language,  many  characteristics  of  the  race  have  tinged 
our  literature.  The  fact  that  the  latter  always  has  been  lyric 
and  dramatic  is  rooted  in  the  lively  strain  of  inherited  Celtic 
wit,  without  which,  say  Morley  and  Arnold,  "Germanic  Eng- 
land would  never  have  produced  a  Shakespeare/'  It  has  been 
said  that  when  the  Angles  and  Saxons  landed  in  450,  the  larger 
part  of  the  Celts  were  driven  back  and  gradually  wasted  away 
like  the  North  American  Indian.  It  is  rather  to  be  believed 
that  the  people  and  their  customs  were  absorbed  by  the  con- 
quering race. 

The  language  brought  over  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  was 
essentially  Low-German.  In  spite  of  the  successive  conquests 
of   Gaul    by   the    Latins,    Franks    and    Norsemen,   Gaul   still 
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remains!  Qanl,  ami  the  continental   elemenl  Burvived  in  this 

•li  which  was  to  become  the  English  language.     It  was  an 

inflected    speech,    but    unmixed,    borrowing    ao    words    from 

foreign  sonroes.    The  old  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  composite  of  all 

the  languages  of  Europe  except  the  Slavonic,  and  was  very  like 
the  Friesic.  Our  present  English  resembles  most  closely  of  all 
its  relatives  the  modern  Dutch. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  large  vocabulary,  especially  abundant 
in  words  of  emotion.  Our  best  writers  to-day  draw  strongly 
from  their  Saxon  vocabulary  because  therein  they  find  most 
words  of  genuine  power. 

The  vernacular  flourished  until  597,  when  Christianity  was 
brought  to  England  by  Roman  missionaries.  This  caused  a 
gradual  influx  of  Latin,  known  as  the  Latin  of  the  second 
period,  that  of  the  first  being  a  survival  of  a  few  old  Roman 
forms.  Ecclesiastics  and  scholars  employed  Latin  in  their 
writing,  and  the  Saxon  tongue  suffered  from  neglect. 

In  787  came  the  war-like  Danes.  After  repeated  invasions 
they  gained  a  foothold  in  878,  seven  years  after  Alfred  came  to 
the  throne.  They  exerted  no  positive  influence  on  the  language, 
for  since  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  were  both  Teutonic,  the 
roots  were  identical.  However,  they  aided  in  hastening  the 
change  from  an  inflectional  to  a  positional  syntax,  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  to  complete. 

In  this  early  period  of  the  language  there  were  two  dialects, 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern.  The  Southern  had  an  extensive 
literature,  comprising  the  best  of  our  old  English  works.  The 
Northern  dialect  had  many  forms  unknown  to  the  Southern. 
Perhaps  this  colloquial  difference  grew  from  diversity  of  inter- 
ests between  the  tribes  settling  in  southern  and  northern 
Britain.  As  far  as  language  goes,  Anglo-Saxon  was  probably 
the  most  disciplined  of  the  old  vernaculars  of  Western  Europe, 
and  was  certainly  the  most  cultivated  of  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Gothic  barbarians.  It  was  systematic  both  in  grammar  and 
orthography  and  was  capable  of  poetry  and  prose. 

If  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  had  been  allowed  to  flourish,  a 
permanent  language  would  have  been  formed.  Suffering,  how- 
ever, from  the  invasions  of  Latin,  the  products  of  the  Saxon  pen 
were  few.  The  first  compositions  that  we  know  about  are  those 
of  the  old  scops  and  gleemen  who  wandered  around  singing  the 
deeds  of   heroes.     Most    of    these    songs    are    unwritten.     We 
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should  like  to  assign  the  epic  Beowulf  to  this  period,  but  con- 
troversy about  its  authorship  forbids.  It  may  have  been  an  old 
Norse  poem,  but  certainly  it  was  recast  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer.  The  Exeter  and  Vereelli  Books  contain  many  fragmen- 
tary poems  of  which  the  greater  part  were  written  by  the  monk 
Caedmon,  who,  divinely  inspired,  sang  the  wonders  of  creation. 
The  characteristics  of  this  old  poetry  were  absence  of  rhyme 
and  the  use  of  alliteration. 

We  may  safely  say  that  English  prose  literature  was  created 
by  King  Alfred,  who,  in  his  noble  effort  to  educate  his  people, 
wrote  many  valuable  works  in  the  vernacular.  He  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  power  and  capability  of  the  homely, 
abused  English  tongue,  and  sought  to  give  it  social  and  literary 
position. 

The  remains  of  this  early-period  literature  are  few.  They 
show  activity  rather  than  fertility  of  intellect  and  a  practical 
turn  of  mind  instead  of  marked  genius. 

The  next  event  affecting  the  vernacular  was  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. French  became  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the 
nobility,  of  the  clergy  and  of  literature.  The  Norman-French 
sprang  from  the  Latin  brought  into  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It 
kept  a  few  words  borrowed  from  the  Celtic  Gauls,  many 
Teutonic  terms  introduced  by  the  Franks,  and  a  few  Scandi- 
navian words  brought  by  the  Norsemen  during  the  conquest  of 
Normandy  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Normans  gave  a  new 
Latin  element  to  the  vernacular,  called  the  Latin  of  the  third 
period.  Some  Greek  words  were  added  through  the  French, 
and  some  were  borrowed  sparingly  from  the  Latin.  Although 
French  became  the  speech  of  polite  society,  the  mass  of  the 
people  retained  their  Saxon  tongue,  and  the  Normans  did  not 
seek  to  exterminate  it.  Thus  the  speech  of  the  period  became 
Semi-Saxon,  the  development  into  Old  English  being  not  quite 
completed.  During  the  century  following  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, there  was  a  general  fusion  of  Saxon  and  French.  Com- 
munication between  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  was  a 
necessity,  so  the  latter  learned  Saxon.  But  they  learned  it  as  a 
thing  despised.  Learning  only  the  roots  and  neglecting  the 
inflections,  they  wrought  great  simplifications  in  grammar.  To 
the  Normans  we  owe  our  positional  syntax.  They  also  gave  us 
abstract  terms,  methods  of  compounding  words  and  synonyms. 
To  the  plain  solidity  of  Anglo-Saxon  they  added  the  grace  and 
flexibility  of  the  Romance  languages. 
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The  chief  literary  works  of  this  perio  of  Lay- 

amon,    the   -;  Riwle,  Orm's  Ormvlv/m^  and   the  8u 

Paw 

The  Brut  is  a  versified  chronicle  of  Britain's  early  history.  It 
as  with  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  from 
whom  Brutus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Britain,  is  descended. 
The  work  shows  marked  grammatical  change  in  the  language 
and  there  is  a  blending  of  the  Saxon  and  French  metrical 
systems. 

The  Ancren  Rixcle  is  a  code  of  monastic  precepts  drawn  up 
in  prose.  The  spelling  is  older  than  that  in  the  Brut  and  it 
contains  more  Norman  and  Latin  words.  The  Ormulum  is  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures  written  in  the  East  Mid- 
land dialect  and  it  is  more  like  modern  English  than  either  the 
Brut  or  the  Ancren  Rixvle. 

With  the  coming  of  the  year  1250  begins  the  career  of  Eng- 
lish as  English.  The  Normans  had  greatly  enriched  the  vocab- 
ulary and  had  brought  it  into  touch  with  continental  life.  We 
can  now  distinguish  three  main  dialects  :  the  Northern,  spoken 
in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  ;  the  Midland,  spoken  in  the  midland  shires  ;  and  the 
Southern,  spoken  in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames.  The 
Midland  dialect  had  various  local  forms,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  East  and  West  Midland.  It  was  fast  taking  the  lead 
in  becoming  the  standard  language.  It  was  cultivated  as  a 
literary  language,  and  having  lost  many  inflections,  was  almost 
as  simple  as  modern  English. 

Among  the  literary  works  of  this  early  English  period  are 
the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  the  Romance  of  Alisanndi,  and 
the  Lay  of  Haveloh  the  Dane.  The  last  is  the  most  valuable 
from  a  poetic  standpoint  and  throws  much  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  times. 

With  the  year  1350  begins  the  Age  of  Chaucer.  This  period 
has  especial  linguistic  importance  because  it  made  the  Midland 
dialect  the  standard  language.  In  this  dialect  wrote  Wycliffe, 
Tyndale  and  Chaucer.  Chaucer  realized  the  possibilities  of  the 
vernacular,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  found  English  a 
dialect  and  left  it  a  language.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  linguistic 
development  of  the  age  is  subordinate  to  the  literary  achieve- 
ment. All  progress  and  change  in  language  is  gradual.  During 
the  years  between  1350  and  1460  English  assumed  a  solidity  and 
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permanency  of  form  which,  it  had  lacked  in  the  previous  periods 
of  unrest.     From  Middle  English  grew  the  modern  tongue. 

Almost  every  language  now  has  its  part  in  English.  Latin 
furnishes  us  with  theological  technicalities  and  many  scientific 
words  ;  Greek  gives  us  the  majority  of  metaphysical  terms  ; 
German,  terms  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  French  gives  us 
words  of  fashion,  and  even  the  Oriental  languages  have  repre- 
sentatives in  the  English  dictionary. 

Americans  have  slightly  changed  the  language  brought  over 
by  the  fathers  in  the  Mayflower.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
growth  of  dialects,  and  although  dialects  testify  to  the  life  and 
activity  of  a  language,  they  should  not  aid  in  its  abuse.  It 
depends  upon  each  member  of  American  society  individually  to 
retain  English  as  English  rather  than  to  transform  it  into  an 
American  jargon.  Leola  Baird  Leonard. 


BY  WAY  OF  THE  GRAVAIS 

The  Merrietts  have  lived  for  generations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gravais  in  the  heart  of  the  hill-country.  Their  log-cabins  dot 
the  hills  for  miles  along  the  stream,  until  its  shallow  waters 
wind  in  among  the  hills  of  the  Priors.  The  Merriett  men  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  sullen,  brooding  tempers  and  deadly 
aim,  while  their  women  are  said  to  be  darkly  beautiful— until 
they  are  degraded  to  hags  by  hard  work  in  the  fields  and  the 
dull  monotony  of  their  existence.  Perhaps  once  in  a  generation 
some  Merriett  dares  to  turn  the  current  of  his  life  into  a  new 
channel.     Sally  Merriett  was  one  of  these. 

The  Priors  and  Merrietts  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality  until  that  year— 1840,  men  beyond  the  horizon  called 
it — the  first  year  of  the  Gravais  feud,  hill-folks  call  it  to  this  day. 

The  spring  was  late  that  year,  and  even  in  April  the  air  was 
keen.  Yet  the  pansy-violets  blossomed  thickly  over  the  hills 
and  in  the  scrub  oaks  the  sap  flowed  vigorously,  so  that  the 
great  trees  were  interlaced  with  heavy  underbrush.  .  The  spring 
freshets  had  not  yet  made  the  Gravais  a  mighty  river,  but 
folks  said  the  waters  were  rising  up  above  ;  any  day  one  might 
be  forced  to  travel  the  one  "  pale-road" — a  circuitous  and  bush- 
grown  way.      The  heavens  smiled  and  frowned  with  all  the 
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fickleness  of  springtime,  and  now  and  then  great  daps  of  thun- 
der pealed  down  the  valley,  knocked  al  each  cabin  door  and 
rambled  away  into  silence. 

It  was  such  ;i  peal  that  greeted  Jim  Merriett,  his  mother  and 
daughter  one  night  as  they  sat  at  supper.  Through  the  open 
doorway  they  could  look  down  to  the  Gravais,  over  its  rippling 
sheen  and  off  across  the  hills. 

Jim  Merriett  ate  his  bacon  and  dried  corn  with  an  appetite 
gained  from  the  hewing  of  many  logs.  His  face  was  heavy 
with  a  massive  lower  jaw  and  a  sullen  droop  about  the  mouth. 
His  mother  seemed  only  a  smaller,  older,  bent  feminine  edition 
of  her  son.  Her  good  looks  were  gone  years  ago,  but  her  eyes 
still  held  a  glint  of  fire.  She  wore  a  gray  calico  wrapper  and 
sun-bonnet  all  the  year  round,  and  carried  a  corn-cob  pipe  in 
her  mouth  most  of  the  time. 

The  girl  at  the  table  was  tall,  with  a  dark  beauty  in  her  face 
that  made  her  the  belle  of  the  hills  for  twenty  miles  around. 
Sally,  they  called  her,  and  whispered  that  to  see  her  was  to 
love  her. 

Mrs.  Merriett  helped  herself  to  another  biscuit — a  flat,  heavy 
affair,  guiltless  of  baking-powder.  '"Pears  like  hit's  go'n'  to 
sturm,"  she  remarked.  "Sally,  yer'd  better  carry  yer  dancin' 
dress  over  ter  Mantha's  an'  put  it  on  thar." 

"Who's  go'n'  ter  beau  yer  to-night?"  asked  her  father, 
glancing  up  quickly  from  his  plate. 

"  Tom  Prior,"  the  girl  answered. 

The  sullen  lines  in  the  man's  face  hardened  into  anger.  Down 
among  the  tin  plates  fell  his  heavy  fist.  "  No — not  him  !  Zeke 
Prior's  a-makin'  trouble  fer  me  in  town.  I'm  done  with  the 
Priors.  No  gal  of  mine  keeps  company  with  any  of  'em  ! 
Hear  that  ?  " 

"Eat  yer  supper  an'  keep  cool,  Jim,"  ordered  his  mother. 
"  Course  Sally  ain't  a-go'n'  ef  you  say  *  No.'" 

The  girl  sat  perfectly  quiet,  but  the  look  in  her  eyes  brought 
out  suddenly  her  likeness  to  her  father.  Still  staring  out  of  the 
doorway,  she  saw  Tom  Prior  mounting  the  trail  to  the  cabin. 
He  was  good  to  look  upon — Tom  Prior,  six  feet  three  and 
as  strong  as  a  woodsman  must  be  to  be  called  "  strengthy,"  and 
that  is  very  strong  indeed.  His  face  was  kindly  and  his  voice, 
with  its  slow  drawl,  was  pleasant.  The  girl  gave  no  sign  of  his 
presence  and  the  other  two  were  not  aware  of  it  until  he  stood 
in  the  doorway. 
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"Evenin',"hesaid. 

Jim  Merriett  rose  from  his  stool.  "Sally  ain't  go'n'  with 
yer  !— Well !  Thar  ain't  no  reason  for  yer  darkenin'  this  range 
of  hills  no  longer,  I  reckon." 

Tom  stared  in  astonishment.  "But  I  cain't  help  it  that  yer 
an'  Uncle  Zeke  have  fell  out!"  he  ejaculated  at  last.  "An' 
Sally-" 

"Don't  dast  to  name  her  agin  !  She's  done  with  yer  !  Now 
travel  ! "  Jim  raised  his  voice.  Tom  advanced  a  step  into  the 
room  and  the  two  men  faced  each  other.     Tom  spoke  first. 

"  Yer  a  dog  of  a  Merriett  !  But  I'm  a-go'n'  to  marry  Sally, 
ef  yer  an'  a  swamp  full  of  devils  comes  between  ! " 

The  older  man's  hand  clutched  at  his  hip  pocket.  "  Quit 
that ! "  shouted  Tom,  and  springing  forward  he  wrenched  the 
pistol  from  Jim's  hand  and  flung  it  through  the  doorway.  "I'd 
kill  yer  ef  yer  wasn't  her  pap  ! "  Then  he  turned  to  Sally. 
"  Git  yer  clothes  an'  we'll  go  fer  good,  honey." 

But  the  girl  made  no  reply.  Her  angry  eyes  were  fixed  stub- 
bornly on  the  distant  river.  What  had  Tom  said  ?  "  Dog  of  a 
Merriett " — well !     She  was  a  dog  of  a  Merriett,  too,  then. 

Tom  spoke  again.  "Ain't  yer  comin'  ?"  His  voice  was  com- 
manding, but  the  girl  knew  well  enough  that  no  hill-man  shows 
his  tenderness  before  folks. 

"She  ain't  forgittin'  that  she's  a  '  dog,'  too  !"  piped  old  Mrs. 
Merriett.  "An'  she  hain't  fer  leavin'  her  pap  an'  grannie  this 
a-way." 

"Sally  !"  This  time  the  voice  was  gentle,  but  the  girl  rose 
to  her  feet  and  stood  with  her  head  high.  Her  eyes  still  blazed. 
"  I  ain't  never  said  the  word  yit ! "  she  threw  at  him.  "  Tom — 
quick  ! "  Terror  was  in  her  voice,  and  warned  by  it  Tom  swung 
about  with  his  arm  extended.  The  blow  caught  Jim  Merriett 
in  the  chest  and  felled  him. 

Sally  was  down  on  the  floor  beside  her  father  in  an  instant. 
Like  a  withered  old  witch  the  grandmother  shook  her  fist  at 
Tom  and  cried,  "Git  !     Yer'll  pay  fer  this  hyar  !"    Tom  went. 

It  was  merely  the  wind  that  had  been  knocked  out  of  Jim. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  went  to  bed  in  the  only  other  room  in 
the  cabin.  Sally  slept  with  her  grandmother  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  same  room. 

The  girl  tossed  long  that  night,  listening  to  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  her  father  and  grandmother.     In  the  darkness  her  pride 
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:ed  her.     He  had  been  insulted  by  her  fathers- 
she  had  mocked  him  !     She  i  irriett — 
but  Prior  or  no  Prior,  he  was  Tom  !      At  last  she  dropped  off 
iuto  a  troubled  sleep  with  the  pale  face  of  her  rejected   lover 
reproaching  her  in  her  dreams. 

Without,  the  storm  raged.  Blinding  flashes  of  lightning 
revealed  the  vast  panorama  of  hills  for  an  instant,  only  to 
vanish  and  be  followed  by  great  claps  of  thunder.  The  wind 
sobbed  through  the  heavy  rain,  shrieked  about  the  cabin  and 
shuddered  down  the  great  throat  of  the  stone  chimney  to  stir  in 
a  fantastic  dance  the  Merrietts*  winter  clothes  turned  wrong 
side  out  and  suspended  from  the  rafters  for  safe  keeping. 

In  her  dreams  each  clap  of  thunder  was  a  pistol  shot  to  Sally 
— a  shot  that  was  to  kill  !  Again  the  shot,  and  this  time  the 
horror  of  her  dream  awakened  the  girl.  She  lay  staring  with 
wide  eyes  into  the  darkness — such  dreams  often  came  true  in 
the  hills.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  cabin  and 
she  saw  her  father  pulling  on  one  of  his  great  boots.  Clenching 
the  thin  coverlet  in  her  hands,  the  girl  stifled  her  outcry. 
Again  all  was  dark  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  breathe.  The 
storm  beat  wildly  upon  the  logs  and  then  another  flash  light- 
ened the  room.  Jim  stood"  by  the  door,  his  hand  raised  to  take 
down  his  gun  from  its  pegs.  Again  the  darkness.  Sally  heard 
the  door  creak,  then  only  the  wail  of  the  storm. 

Springing  from  her  bed  the  girl  threw  open  the  door  and 
looked  out  into  the  blackness.  A  lightning  flash— the  scene 
before  her  was  as  bright  as  day  for  an  instant.  And  in  that 
instant  she  saw  her  father  walking  with  head  bent  against  the 
storm  down  the  pale-road  to  John  Merriett's.  Evidently  he  feared 
to  attempt  the  water-way.  It  was  still  early — the  folks  would 
be  at  John's  until  sun-up.  Her  fear  became  resolve.  "He 
sha'n't  kill  Tom  ! "    She  began  to  pull  on  her  boots. 

It  seemed  to  Sally  that  she  had  been  stumbling  blindly 
through  whirling  waters  for  long  years.  The  Gravais  at  night 
whipped  into  wrath  by  the  storm  was  not  the  stream  she  had 
always  known.  In  some  places  the  water  came  to  her  knees. 
Rough  stones  tripped  her  and  she  fell,  to  rise  again,  get  her 
bearings  from  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  stumble  on.  The  rain 
hissed  as  it  struck  the  water.  The  wind  wailed  a  dirge  of 
horror  through  the  trees.      She  was  bruised  and  beaten  by  the 
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stones.  In  her  heart  there  was  mad  terror  of  the  night,  of  the 
river,  of  her  father,  of  the  deed  she  must  avert,  yet  still  she 
plodded  on.  The  path  she  had  chosen  was  much  shorter  than 
her  father's  route — this  fact  was  her  one  support.  But  her 
strength  was  almost  gone  !  Her  mind  began  to  wander  under 
the  strain,  then  suddenly  she  saw  the  lights  of  John  Merriett's 
cabin  shining  dimly  through  the  darkness. 

Ten  minutes  later  Sally  Merriett  fell  rather  than  stepped 
into  the  crowd  of  revelers  who  still  held  carnival  within  the 
cabin.  Many  Merrietts,  Lumpees  and  Spidels  were  there,  but 
only  one  Prior — Tom.  He  sprang  to  where  the  girl  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  kneeling  beside  her,  asked  gently  why  she  had  come 
here  late  at  night  and  alone. 

"Pap — gun — he's  comin'  ter  kill  yer!"  she  sobbed.  "Oh, 
Tom  !     Tom  !     Tom  !  " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  shot  rang  out,  a  ball  crashed  through 
the  window,  and  Tom's  left  arm  dropped  limply.  The  girl 
shrieked  and  clung  to  her  lover.  An  instant  later  Jim  Merriett 
burst  into  the  room. 

"  Is  he  daid  ?"  he  thundered. 

"  No  ! "  cried  Tom,  and  hurled  himself  across  the  room.  The 
two  men  fought  hand  to  hand.  Suddenly  Jim  Merriett's  wet 
boot  slipped  and  they  both  went  down,  but  Tom  was  on  top, 
clutching  Jim's  throat.  Then  John  Merriett  tried  to  interfere, 
but  failed. 

It  was  Sally  who  ended  it.  She  crawled  across  the  floor  from 
the  corner  where  she  had  crouched,  and  put  her  hands  over 
Tom's  eyes.     "  Fer  me,  Tom  ! "   she  begged  sobbing,  "  fer  me  ! " 

Tom's  hands  relaxed,  and  he  arose  and  faced  the  people  in  the 
room  defiantly.  The  light  of  the  crude  lamps  flickered  over  the 
faces  of  the  guests  and  heightened  their  pallor ;  it  fell  on  Jim 
Merriett  lying  insensible  ;  upon  the  girl  beside  him,  crushed  by 
the  storm  of  sobs  that  shook  her  frame.  Tom's  face  was 
set.  He  looked  about  'and  spoke  deliberately:  "Yer  all 
knows  what  this  hyar  means.  He  played  bad  an'  he  got  his 
dessert — he  ain't  dead,  but  he  most  got  me  and  I  reckon  he'll 
try  ag'in— you  know  Jim.  It's  got  ter  go  on  fer  a  long  time. 
Only — "  he  paused  and  his  eyes  fell  on  Sally,  a  wet,  crumpled 
heap  on  the  floor.  For  a  long  moment  he  stared  at  her  in 
silence ;  then  he  spoke  her  name  softly.  The  girl  raised  her 
head  and  met  his  gaze  steadily. 
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"Will  yer  risk  it.  now  an'  go  with  me  ?" 

s.tlly's  ryes  did  not  falter.     "Yes,  Tom,"  Bhe  said  olearly. 

Several   Merrietl   men  started   forward.      "Sally   Merriett!" 

they  warned. 

The  tone  brought  the  girl  to  her  feet.  She  put  back  her  dnvk, 
wet  hair  from  her  face. 

"  You-all  kuow  it's  true — what  he  says.  I've  got  ter  choose 
now  'twixt  Merrietts  and — Tom,  fer  all-a-ways.  Well— I  have 
chose  Tom  ! "  A  moment  she  dared  them,  then  held  out  her 
hand  to  Tom.  ''I'm  ready,"  she  said,  and  love  and  trust  were 
in  her  voice  at  last. 

Tom's  strong  right  arm  went  about  her  shoulders  and  a  look 
of  happiness  glorified  his  face,  though  as  a  hill-man  before  folks 
he  said  only,  "  Sally  !  it'ull  be  all  right — honey  !" 

The  heavy  batten  door  slammed  behind  them. 

Josephine  Keizer. 


THE  MASTER-WIND 

The  Master- Wind  is  striding 
Across  the  tree-tops  high  ; 

For  hiin  there  is  no  biding — 
He  hears  afar  a  cry. 

'Neath  his  resistless  treading 
The  bare  boughs  bend  and  break, 

And  all  the  dim  woods,  dreading 
His  passing,  stir  and  shake. 

His  garments,  long  and  trailing, 
Whirl  up  the  withered  leaves, 

And  at  his  foot-fall  quailing 
Low  bend  the  whitened  sheaves. 

He  does  not  feel  their  swaying, 
Nor  know  their  little  fears, 

As  swift  he  goes,  obeying 
The  far  call  in  his  ears. 

For  in  his  heart  is  ringing 

A  distant  melody, 
He  hears  the  rythmic  swinging 

And  cadence  of  the  sea. 
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When  fades  the  day  behind  him, 
When  broods  the  gloom  before, 

The  questing  gull  shall  find  him 
Along  the  dark'ning  shore. 

Where  stand  the  coast-lights  burning 

Above  the  sullen  tide, 
And  down  the  roadstead  turning 

The  low-bowed  light-ships  ride. 

Beyond  their  dwindling  sparkle. 
Where  flies  the  scudding  foam, 

The  wide,  rude  waters  darkle 
And  bergs  and  ice-floes  roam. 

The  unknown  grey  seas  riding, 
Whose  measure  none  may  wist, 

The  Master-Wind  comes  striding 
To  keep  his  ocean-tryst. 


Henrietta  Sperry. 


THE  CONCESSIONAIRES 

Stuart  Harding  was  like  most  young  men  in  spite  of  his 
more  than  ordinary  good  looks,  his  phenomenal  build,  and  the 
great  frequency  with  which  his  Alma  Mater  repudiated  him 
and  then  took  him  back  again  to  her  cherishing  arms.  Young 
Harding,  however,  had  one  advantage  over  a  great  many  young 
men.  He  was  a  thorough  Harding  through  and  through. 
Whenever  he  did  anything  particularly  disreputable,  his 
father,  after  first  disapproving  in  the  strongest  terms,  would 
always  end  with,  "  Well,  Stuart,  my  boy,  I  guess  you  and  I 
are  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  cloth,  eh  ? "  At  which  Stuart 
would  add  an  appreciative  roar  to  his  father's,  and  they  would 
enjoy  their  joke. 

One  day,  however,  the  patience  of  the  elder  Harding  snapped 
abruptly.  Connections  were  severed  forever  between  Stuart 
Harding,  Jr.,  and  the  University  of  Harvard,  and  he  was  sent 
by  a  fast  steamer  from  his  native  Boston  to  a  certain  Mediter- 
ranean port,  thence  to  proceed  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to 
Zanabu.  Here  he  was  expected  to  interview  the  Sultan  and 
receive  from   him  a  concession  to  build  a  railroad  connecting 
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the  port  of  Zanabn  with  Chilo.au  inland  city  within  the  Sul- 
tan's domains.  Stuart  was  bewildered  at  first  by  this  summary 
treatment.  Latin-  he  looked  up  Zanabu  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  and  discovered  thai  it  was  "a  cesspool  of  wicked- 
.  oriental  in  appearance,  Mohammedan  in  religion,  and 
Arabian  in  morals."  This  cheered  him  somewhat.  It  sounded 
interesting.  He  began  to  wish  that  his  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing were  less  superficial,  and  on  the  steamer  over  he  "crammed" 
his  old  text-books  and  worked  as  he  never  had  before. 

On  a  certain  gorgeous  southern  day,  two  weeks  after  Stuart's 
arrival  in  Zanabu,  the  astonishing  sight  of  the  young  American 
and  the  Sultan  playing  a  cheerful  game  of  poker  in  the  latter's 
palace  was  afforded  the  initiated.  The  palace  was  a  typical 
eastern  building,  splendid  with  mosaic  floors  and  slender 
granite  columns.  The  apartment  where  the  game  was  in 
progress  was  rilled  with  palms  and  furnished  with  wicker 
chairs  in  the  European  style.  The  Sultan's  chief  ambition  was 
to  be  considered  an  up-to-date  ruler.  To  this  end  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  phonograph  from  "bis  freend  Meester  Hard-ing"  and 
taken  a  number  of  rides  in  the  latter's  new  Italian  car.  Now 
he  had  consented  to  be  taught  poker,  "the  great  American 
game,"  and,  although  he  cheated  a  good  deal,  the  stakes  were 
small  and  Stuart  had  a  sweet  disposition.  But  his  trials 
were  many,  for  the  Sultan  took  a  delight  in  making  erratic 
demands. 

The}7  had  been  playing  for  two  hours,  and  Stuart  was  hoping 
that  the  Sultan  might  shortly  tire  of  his  new  game,  when  with 
characteristic  originality,  he  declared  that  he  would  put  up  his 
newest  wife,  Zuleika  the  Moon-flower,  as  the  stakes.  Stuart 
stared,  then  dealt  the  cards  with  a  laugh.  "Hearts  are 
trumps,"  he  said. 

"Eh?  What  were  you  saying?"  the  Sultan  inquired 
suavely. 

"Nothing,  mon  ami,"  Stuart  replied.  The  Sultan  played 
gravely.  Stuart  watched  him  curiously.  He  did  not  cheat. 
When  they  had  finished  the  game,  the  Sultan  of  Zanabu  had 
one  less  wife  in  his  extensive  harem. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  Sultan,  referring  to  Zuleika  the  Moon- 
flower,  "she  was  extreem-ly  beautiful." 

"Curses  !"  Mr.  Harding  exclaimed  vigorousl}'.  It  was  his 
favorite  expression  for  all  occasions.  2 
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"  What  ?"  asked  the  Sultan. 

"  See  here,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Harding,  with  extreme  im- 
propriety, "  I  can't  take  the  lady,  don't  you  know.  I  simply 
can't.     It's  impossible.     We'll  call  it  square." 

"Ah  !  No,  dear  Meester  Hard-ing.  I  would  not  have  her 
now.  She  ees  yours,  dear  freend.  You  are  ver'  obliging,  but  it 
ees  fate." 

"It  can't  be  fate,  Sultan.  I'm  in  love  with  an  American 
girl  already."  Young  Mr.  Harding  looked  quite  ferocious.  He 
dove  into  his  pockets  with  his  fists,  and  started  pacing  up  and 
down  the  mosaic  floor.  The  Sultan  watched  him  with  interest. 
"  Come,  Harding,  this  will  never  do,"  young  Stuart  muttered 
to  himself.  "Pull  yourself  together,  man.  You  musn't  off  end 
the  old  boy.  Just  take  the  Moon-flower  woman.  You  always  get 
out  of  things  in  the  end."  Stuart  thrust  out  his  hand  and 
gripped  the  Sultan's  fat  paw.  "You  just  send  Zuleika  Moon- 
flower  around  to  my  quarters  any  time.  Vous  savez  ?  That 
was  a  great  game,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  " 

A  few  moments  later  Stuart's  car  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
American  consul's  "  shack,"  where  the  two  young  men  had  a 
joint  menage.  Soon  he  was  telling  his  tale  of  woe.  Fenton, 
the  American  consul,  was  only  a  few  years  older  than  Stuart 
Harding  and  they  had  grown  to  be  firm  friends. 

"Well,  now,  what  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  that  ?"  Hard- 
ing finished.     "  What  the  devil  am  I  to  do  with  the  woman  ?" 

"  Can't  you  make  a  maid-in-waiting  out  of  her  ?" 

"  Maid-in- waiting  nothing,"  retorted  Harding.  ' '  He's  started 
her  with  three  attendants  of  her  own  already." 

"  H'm — well — the  joke's  certainly  on  you,  Harding." 

"  The  deuce  it  is  !  "  replied  his  friend. 

That  night  the  two  young  men  were  lounging  luxuriously  on 
the  back  veranda  overlooking  the  bay.  Suddenly  Harding 
leaped  to  his  feet  excitedly.  "Look  at  that  yacht,"  he  cried. 
"  Fenton,  that  is  Freddie  Dalrymple's  'Sylvia.'  " 

"What  ?— Little  Dal?  You  don't  say  so!  He'll  probably 
beat  it  up  here  pretty  soon,  won't  he  ? 

"  Of  course.  But  they  won't  land  till  to-morrow,  likely," 
Harding  replied.  All  the  evening  they  watched  the  lights 
aboard  the  "Sylvia."  Once  Stuart  thought  he  descried  the 
figure  of  a  girl  in  white.  "Nonsense,  you  idiot,"  he  told  him- 
self. "What  would  she  be  doing  on  her  cousin's  boat  off  in 
this  heathenish  place  ?    Of  course,  it's  natural  enough,  Dai's 
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being  here.      He's  always  doing  something  outlandish.      But 

aboard.      Ridiculous!"     Here  Zuleika,   the   Moon-flower, 

broughl  oul   some  bottles  and  glasses  filled  with  chopped  ice, 

She  deposited  them  on  the  table,  smiled  elfishly,  and  pro  trated 

If  at   Hardin 

"Get  up,   Zuleika.    That's  a  good  girl.    Get   up,    I    si 
Zuleika  rose  gracefully,  then  smilingly  embraced  Mr.  Earding. 

"Zuleika  Moon-flower,"  said  Harding,  reprovingly.  He  said  it 
in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  would  have  said,  "  Jemima  Rob- 
inson, haven't  I  told  you  not  to  kiss  me  ?  You  mustn't  !  )'<>// 
must  not. — Her  kisses  are  such  smacking  ones,  too,"  he  com- 
mented, wrinkling  his  nose,  disgustedly.  "7  prefer  the  quiet 
kind." 

Fenton  laughed  at  him.  "  Curses  !"  he  ejaculated,  mimick- 
ing his  friend.     "  You  musn't  be  so  particular." 

The  next  morning  the  party  from  the  yacht  came  ashore.  It 
consisted  of  a  young  man  in  flannels,  a  graceful  girl  and  an 
older  woman,  in  nautical  linen  costumes.  They  called  at  the 
American  consulate,  where  the  consul  received  them  cordially. 
The  consul's  friend  entered  shortly  afterwards,  a  well-groomed 
young  fellow  with  dark  eyes,  which  now  looked  almost  shy, 
though  commonly  one  would  have  said  they  might  laughingly 
defy  the  devil  himself.  The  girl  turned  quickly,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Harding  ?"  she  said. 

"  Miss  Carrington— you  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  tilting  her  head  back  in  a  tantalizing 
way  she  had,  "lam  here."  She  presented  Stuart  to  her  aunt 
and  they  were  soon  talking  and  drinking  tea  as  though  they 
had  been  in  a  Commonwealth  Avenue  drawing-room.  Then  an 
auto  trip  about  the  town  was  proposed,  and  soon  the  girl  was 
steering  the  machine  through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  African 
city.  That  evening,  Harding,  Fenton,  and  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  went  aboard  the  yacht  "  Sylvia,"  and  danced  over 
the  moon-lit  decks  while  one  of  the  sailors  played  popular  airs 
on  his  fiddle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  a  stir  was  created  among  the 
guests  by  numerous  dark  hulls  which  glided  noiselessly  through 
the  harbor.  The  stillness  with  which  they  moved  was  ominous. 
They  puzzled  the  visitors  greatly,  but  to  the  American  exiles 
they  were  unmistakable. 
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"Tell  me,  who  are  the  dreadful  creatures ?"  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
implored  her  guests  nervously. 

"The  Jambeechis  !  They  are  savages  from  the  interior,"  one 
woman  wailed  in  reply. 

"Are  they  really  dangerous?"  Miss  Carrington  asked 
Harding. 

"There's  absolutely  no  danger/'  he  replied.  "We  ought 
to  let  the  fort  know,  though.  Those  sentries  are  generally 
asleep.    Come  on,  Fenton .    We'll  take  the  launch  and  tell  them." 

The  little  steam  launch  cut  through  the  water  like  a  white 
flash,  slicing  it  into  two  curved  fans.  The  men  made  a 
quick  landing  and  ran  across  the  parade  ground  to  the  fort. 
When  they  came  back  they  found  one  of  the  canoes  had 
been  paddled  up  alongside.  A  skinny,  little  black  fellow 
was  climbing  up  the  wharf  like  a  monkey,  digging  his  fingers 
and  toes  between  the  stones.  An  ugly  curved  knife  gleamed 
between  his  teeth.  Fenton  promptly  kicked  him  into  the  water. 
The  launch  was  put  quickly  under  way  and  shot  for  the  steam 
yacht. 

"Poor  Sultan!"  exclaimed  Fenton.  "I  guess  the  old  boy 
will  be  considerably  upset  by  this." 

"See  here,  old  man,"  Harding  spoke  rapidly,  "Why  not  do 
him  a  good  turn  ?  We  could  fit  the  yacht  up  with  a  few  guns 
and  scatter  these  niggers  in  a  minute." 

"  Guns  ?    You  don't  mean  to  say — " 

"  Dawson,"  said  Harding  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  "Are  those 
Krupp  guns  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  for  the  boat,  aboard  ?" 

"  They  are,  sir,"  the  man  replied,  touching  his  hat. 

"Bully!"  cried  Harding,  enthusiastically.  "Now,  if  old 
Dal  doesn't  mind,  and  we  can  get  the  ladies  below—" 

He  sprang  up  the  ladder  as  the  launch  came  alongside,  and 
Fenton  followed  him.  A  rapid  consultation  followed.  The 
men  were  soon  dashing  this  way  and  that,  giving  sharp  com- 
mands to  the  sailors,  shooing  the  women  below. 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  want  to  be  in  this.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ?"  Miss  Carrington  asked  excitedly,  her  eyes  like  stars. 

"  Be  a  good  little  girl  and  I'll  tell  you,"  Harding  replied,  his 
face  ablaze  with  excitement.  He  whispered  a  few  words, 
rapidly. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Miss  Carrington,  with  a  little  squeal  of  delight, 
"  Will  you  let  me  fire  one  of  the  guns  ?  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to  kill  anyone,  though,"  she  added,  paling. 
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"No,  of  course  not,"  Harding  assured  her,     "It  wouldn'1 
tin-  thing  at  all.'' 

A  short  eng  at   rollowed,  in  which  the  yacht  "Sylvia" 

came  out  entirely  victorious.      A  Dumber  of  i  he  enemj 
were  broken,   Bpilling  the  occupants   into  the  water,  and  the 
rest  were  effectually  scared  off. 

The  next  day  Fen  ton,  Dalrymple  and  the  native  commander 
of  the  fort  made  a  state  call  on  the  Sultan.  As  a  result  that 
potentate  decorated  Stuart  Harding,  Jr.,  with  the  "Order  of 
the  Golden  Serpent,"  and  handed  him  a  concession  for  the 
Zanabu-Chilo  railroad. 

Then  Stuart  said  good-by  to  Fenton  and  Zuleika,  the  Moon- 
Flower,  and  went  aboard  the  "Sylvia"  with  the  concession  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Now,  Stuart,"  said  Sue  Carrington  as  they  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor,  "  isn't  it  nice  to  do  things  worth  while  sometimes  ?" 

Stuart  smiled  affably  at  Miss  Carrington,  meanwhile  admiring 
her  eyelashes  intensely.     "  If  you  say  so,  dear,"  he  replied. 

Caroline  Stinson  Burne. 


CUPID  AND  THE  CAT 

The  full  moon  was  looking  down  over  a  sleeping  city.  Its 
rays  filtered  through  the  leaves  of  great  magnolia  trees,  and 
cast  illusive  gleams  on  the  ground.  When  the  light  fell  upon 
dwellings  it  turned  mansion  and  hovel  alike  to  silver.  In  the 
air  hung  the  heavy  odor  of  China-berry  blossoms.  It  was  a 
night  to  inspire  a  poet,  but  the  poets  were  all  asleep,  and  only  a 
mortal  of  common  mould  looked  upon  the  scene.  The  blue 
arch  of  the  sky,  the  moonbeams,  the  magnolia  and  China-berry 
blossoms  made  a  vision  beautiful  and  melancholy.  It  was  so 
unreal,  so  mystic  that  one  might  not  look  upon  it  without  Sad- 
ness and  a  strange  longing  for  one  knew  not  what. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Jones  felt  this  dimly  as  he  sat  on  a  park 
bench,  but  he  was  too  intent  upon  his  own  troubles  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  sad  beauty  of  the  night.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was,  as  far  as  his  color  would  permit  it,  blue.  Usu- 
ally he  was  one  of  the  most  good-natured  darkies  that  ever 
went  barefoot  when  too  indolent  to  put  on  shoes  ;   but  now  his 
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spirits  were  as  buoyant  as  a  toy  balloon  into  which  a  pin  has 
been  thrust !  Had  not  Lovelia  Martin,  the  chosen  lady  of  his 
dreams,  flatly  declined  to  share  his  somewhat  impecunious 
estate  ?  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Martin,  urged 
on  by  her  husband,  was  responsible  for  Lovelia's  decision,  but 
he  did  know  that  the  worldly  goods  with  which  he  wished  to 
endow  the  young  lady  were  quite  insufficient  for  her  needs. 
Her  father  was  minister  of  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist  Church, 
and  one  of  the  most  pious  darkies  who  ever  prayed  for  their 
brethren's  estates  on  Sunday  and  diminished  them  by  the  theft 
of  chickens  on  Monday. 

The  sound  of  a  far-away  clock  striking  two  recalled  him  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home.  He  arose  and 
began  making  his  way  through  the  network  of  alleys  that  run 
behind  the  dwellings  of  the  rich. 

While  passing  a  great  house  he  heard  the  long-drawn  wail  of 
a  cat  who,  like  himself,  was  mourning  his  lady-love.  The  wail 
continued  for  several  moments,  then,  without  warning,  some- 
thing came  flying  from  an  open  window  and  landed  with  a  thud 
against  the  fence.  The  cat  disappeared,  but  Gustavus  tarried 
to  climb  the  fence  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  what  the 
missile  might  be.  It  was  a  comparatively  new  tan  boot,  nicely 
polished — a  very  good  boot,  useful,  if  he  only  had  the  mate. 
Uncle  Simon  of  the  Three  Bells  would  undoubtedly  pay  him 
well  for  them. 

'  A  brilliant  idea  came  to  him  so  suddenly  that  he  sat  down  in 
pure  astonishment  at  its  splendour.  It  was  more  easily  thought 
of,  however,  than  accomplished.  It  took  much  exertion  on  the 
part  of  Gustavus  to  persuade  pussy  to  return  to  a  place  where 
it  was  very  evident  his  society  was  not  desired.  Gustavus 
succeeded,  however,  and  pulling  the  animal's  tail  in  a  dark 
corner,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  second  tan  boot 
sailing  out  of  the  window,  accompanied  by  imprecations. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  released  the  cat,  and  holding  the  boots  in 
a  close  embrace,  started  toward  the  shanty  which  he  called 
home.  The  adventure  of  the  last  few  moments  had  caused  him 
to  forget  his  troubles.  Now  that  he  had  time  to  think,  however, 
they  appeared  again  with  renewed  force. 

Where  could  he  get  money  ?  The  boots  would  bring  him 
something,  but  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  uphold  Lovelia's  social  position  that  he  almost  despaired. 
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Then,  for  fche  Becond  time  that  evening,  an  idea  struck  him. 
This  time  he  was  forced  to  lean  against  a  convenient  lamp-post 
to  recover  bis  eqnilibrinm.      Snrely  it  was  the  most  wonderful 

plan  that  had  ever  entered  mortal  mind  ! 

Gustavus  wont  home,  and  could  hardly  sleep,  so  excited  was 
he  over  his  idea.  Who  would  dream  that  there  was  a  motive 
back  of  a  cat's  howl  ? 

The  following  morning  he  disposed  of  the  boots,  receiving  for 
them  the  magnificent  sum  of  a  dollar  and  a  half.  As  he  had 
nothing  to  do  before  nightfall,  he  called  on  several  of  his 
acquaintances,  most  of  whom  were  basking  in  the  sunshine  on 
their  front  steps. 

44  Say,  Gus,  some  un  jus'  said  Lovelia'd  done  gib  yo'  de  lemon. 
Dat  so  ? "  enquired  a  powerful  darkey. 

"Ah  presume  yo'  informator  done  got  a  misapprehension, 
Al,"  replied  Gus  with  dignity.  "What  yo'  reckon  de  Gub'nor's 
gwine  do  'bout  dis  hyar  pro'bition  stunt?"  Thus  he  steered 
the  conversation  into  safer  channels.  Presently  a  huge  black 
cat  came  upon  the  piazza  with  leisurely  gait. 

"  Dat's  a  fine  cat/'  said  Gus. 

"  She  sho'  am,"  returned  Al. 

"  Good  mouser  ?"  asked  the  wily  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

"She  sho'  am,"  repeated  his  friend.  "She  can  catch  mo' 
mice  in  five  minutes  dan  any  odder  ten  cats  in  an  hour." 

"Golly  !  Wish  Ah  had  a  cat  lek  dat.  De  mice  an'  rats  am 
powahful  bad  in  ma  shanty." 

"  Dat's  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Al.  "  Say,  Gus,  doan'  yo'  want  to 
take  Maria  fo'  a  week  an'  see  ef  she  can't  rid  yo'  o'  dem  mice  ?" 

"  T'ank  yo',  Al,"  said  Gus  very  gravely,  "but  p'rhaps  dat 
would  discombobberate  yo'." 

"  Lan'  sakes,  man,"  chuckled  Al,  "dey  ain't  a  mouse  any- 
whah  in  dis  block.     Po'  Maria '11  be  right  glad  to  find  one  again." 

When  Gus  departed  he  held  Maria  lovingly  under  one  arm, 
and  chuckled  all  the  way  home  over  the  neat  way  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  business  assistant  he  needed. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  set  out,  carrying  Maria  in  a  covered 
basket.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  wealthy  section  of  the 
city  it  was  almost  midnight.  It  was  another  of  those  melan- 
choly moonlight  nights  like  that  which  had  saddened  him  the 
evening  before.  To-night,  however,  he  was  cheerful  and  happy. 
Fortune  favored  him.      Shortly  before  dawn  he  made  his  way 
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homeward,  weary  but  contented.  In  addition  to  the  basket 
containing  the  cat,  he  carried  a  pair  of  andirons,  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  shoes  and  slippers,  a  few  hair  brushes,  and 
several  books. 

After  a  week  of  profitable  evenings,  Gustavus  opened  a  junk 
shop  where  articles  of  various  kinds  were  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  opening  of  the  shop  was  a  surprise  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district.  No  one  had  ever  supposed  that  Gus  Jones 
could  do  anything  so  energetic.  Curiosity  brought  people  to 
the  store,  and  thanks  to  the  assortment  of  goods,  they  went 
away  with  heavy  bundles  and  light  purses. 

It  was  trying  to  a  naturally  indolent  person  to  spend  his 
nights  on  the  street  and  his  days  tending  shop,  but  Gus  man- 
aged it  somehow.  The  shop  prospered,  and  ere  long  many  of 
the  fair  sex  began  to  roll  their  eyes  Adolphus-ward.  Unques- 
tionably he  was  a  most  desirable  person.  For  some  reason, 
however,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  matrimonial 
affairs. 

This  made  Lovelia  unhappy,  and  even  Al  Taylor's  attentions 
did  not  compensate  for  Gus's  absence.  One  evening  when  Al 
had  been  rash  enough  to  express  a  desire  to  cherish  her  until 
death  did  them  part,  she  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "gib  him 
de  lemon."  At  that  he  became  angry,  and  surmising  that  a 
tender  emotion  toward  Gus  had  caused  the  young  lady's  refusal, 
he  proceeded  to  entertain  a  lively  hatred  for  the  man  who  had 
borrowed  his  cat.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  watch  Gus  and  find 
out  what  he  did  in  the  evenings.  If  it  were  anything  dishonest, 
a  word  to  the  police  would  remove  his  rival,  or  better  yet,  a 
sermon  from  Lovelia's  father  would  set  public  opinion  against 
the  evil-doer. 

Accordingly,  Al  waited  outside  of  the  shop  until  Gus  came 
out  to  perform  his  evening  duties.  Al  stealthily  followed,  and 
the  next  morning  sought  the  preacher. 

"  Brudder,"  he  began,  "Ah  feels  de  need  ob  yo'  spiritual  com- 
fort and  advice." 

"Yes,  Brudder  Taylor,"  answered  the  Reverend.  "Tell  yo' 
ghos'ly  adviser  what  disturbs  yo'  inward  peace  within." 

"Well,  Brudder,  dere's  a  load  a-lying  lak  twenty  cotton 
bales  on  ma  heart."  The  Reverend  looked  interested.  "  Brud- 
der, s'pose  yo'  catched  a  man  doin'  somefin'  what  dere  ain't  no 
law  'bout,  but  what  yo'  yo'se'f  knows  am  wrong,  an'  he  pros- 
perin'  on  it.     What  would  yo'  do  ?  " 
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This  offered  a  magnificenl  opportunity  for  eloquence.  The 
preacher  Beized  it. 

"Ah'd   denounce  de  transgressor  in  all   de  districts  ob 
bpun'lese  universa    De  way  of  de  transgressor  am  hard,  Brud- 

der  Taylor,  an'  ef  de  Lord  (loan'  seem  to  make  it  so,  hnmans 
mus'  be  do  instruments  ob  Providence.  Ef  a  man  ain't  got  a 
good  conscience,  why,  it's  fo'  de  ministers  ob  de  Almighty  to 
pervide  him  with  one.  Proclaim  to  de  faithful  de  acts  ob 
de  unworthy  steward.  Let  him  become  an  outcast  'mong  de 
nations  ob  de  globe  I" 

"  Brudder,  would  yd>  do  dat  ?"  asked  the  delighted  Albert. 

"Ah  nevah  shrinks  ma  duty,"  said  the  preacher  with  dignity. 
"  Tell  me  'bout  dis  yere  stray  lamb.  Who  am  he  an'  what's  he 
been  an'  done  ? " 

So  Al  revealed  to  the  astonished  shepherd  of  stray  souls 
the  strange  profession  of  his  rival.  Lovelia's  parent  listened 
gravely.  At  the  close  of  the  recital  a  peculiar  smile  spread 
over  his  face,  increasing  as  Al  ended  with,  "  So  yo'  see,  Brudder, 
ah  saw  dat  dat  rapscallion  were  jus'  layin'  low  and  makin' 
money,  an'  dat  he  was  a-gwine  for  to  try  an'  marry  yo'  daugh- 
ter when  he'd  done  made  his  fo'tune.  But,  Brudder,  Ah  knows 
dat  yo'  is  a  jus'  man,  an  dat  yo'  nevah  would  'low  child  ob  yo's 
to  go  an'  marry  a  rascal  niggah  lak  dat." 

"Urn — yes,  Brudder,"  said  the  preacher.  "Ah  thanks  yo', 
Brudder,  fo'  yo'  information.  Ah'm  gwine  right  o£f  fo'  to 
reason  with  dat  po'  misguided  yo'ng  man." 

"Ah'll  step  'long  with  yo'  and  bear  witness,"  said  Al,  anxious 
to  be  in  at  the  death. 

"No,  Brudder,"  said  the  preacher  firmly.  "Ah  mus' wrestle 
with  him  alone." 

Al  was  somewhat  chagrined  at  this  opposition  to  his  plan, 
but  he  knew  that  the  matter  would  be  treated  fully  in  next 
Sunday's  sermon,  so  he  went  his  way,  thinking  joyously  of  the 
downfall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  Jones.  What  would  have  been 
his  disgust  could  he  have  heard  the  conversation  then  taking 
place  between  the  shepherd  and  his  erring  sheep  ! 

"Gus,"  said  the  shepherd,  "does  yo'  want  to  marry  ma 
daughtah?" 

"Yes,  sah,  Ah  certainly  does,"  replied  the  sheep. 

"Well,  Gus,  Ah've  heard  'bout  yo'  business,  an'  while  it's  not 
what  yo'd  call  ord'nary,  it  sholy  does  seem  to  pay.     Dat  right  ?" 

"Yas,  sah,"  said  Gus,  wondering  what  was  coming  next. 
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"Now,  Gus,  Ah've  got  a  proposition  to  make  to  yo\  Yo' 
give  me  a  partnership  in  yo'  business,  an'  Ah  let  yo'  marry  ma 
daughtah.     Dat  ago?" 

"Yas,  sah,"  said  the  surprised  and  delighted  Gus. 

On  Sunday  morning  Al  Taylor  was  in  a  front  seat,  waiting  to 
hear  the  denunciation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  Jones.  At  the 
close  of  a  peaceful  sermon  on  the  text,  "A  new  commandment 
give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,"  he  was  horrified  to 
hear  the  following  announcement  from  the  pulpit : 

"  Breddren  and  Sistren,  Ah  takes  great  pleasure  on  dis  felicit- 
ous occasion  in  announcing  to  yo"  de  engagement  ob  mah 
beloved  daughter,  Lovelia  'Vangeline  Martin,  to  de  wanderin' 
lamb  who  has  done  settled  down  to  a  life  of  domesticatory 
action.  Breddren,  Ah  mean  dat  yo'ng  man  who  has  won  de 
affectionative  esteem  ob  de  entire  congregation  by  his  noble 
stugglin'  with  perversity.  Fortune  an'  de  Martin  fambly  smiles 
on  Gustavus  Adolphus  Jones.  Now,  Breddren,  let  us  all  jine 
in  singin'  with  our  heartiest  conglomerations,  '  Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds.'" 

Marjorie  Wesson. 


SKETCHES 

A  Wayside  Flower 

It  grows  half  hidden  in  the  grass, 

This  little  yellow  flower  so  sweet ; 
Quite  out  of  sight  of  those  who  pass, 
It  grows  half  hidden  in  the  grass. 

Yet  breathes  a  perfume  here  to  greet 
The  wandering  lad  or  country  lass  ; 
It  grows  half  hidden  in  the  grass, 

This  little  yellow  flower  so  sweet. 

Florence  Fuller. 


To  the  general  populace,  "Junior  Prom."  simply  stands  for  a 
dance  held  some  time  during  one's  college  course  ;  but  to  those 

leading  an  active  college  life  it  is  the 

One  Never  Can  Tell     climax  of  all  social  functions.      This 

year  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Dressmakers  were  busy  plying  needles  to  half-finished  gowns, 
livery  stables  were  trying  to  keep  orders  straight,  eating  houses 
were  still  putting  names  on  the  waiting-lists,  and  the  various 
stores  were  hiring  more  help  to  deliver  goods.  The  juniors 
themselves,  swelling  with  pride  and  expectations,  were  uncon- 
sciously assuming  a  superior  air. 

Not  all,  however.  Kate  Fenton  sat  looking  out  of  her  win- 
dow in  a  dejected  mood.  Ever  since  freshman  year,  Junior 
Prom,  had  loomed  upon  the  horizon  as  an  event  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  one's  four  years'  course. 

The  first  year  she  had  stood  with  others  in  the  pouring  rain 
outside  the  Students'  Building,  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the 
brilliantly  colored  scene  within. 

Sophomore  year  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  she  had 
watched  the  couples  walk  underneath  the  lighted  lanterns. 

But  now  !    And  at  this  point  in  her  reflections  Kate's  self-pity 
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gained  the  better  of  her  self-control ;  and  with  a  sob,  the  aching 
head  sank  on  her  arms.  It  was  only  a  week  before  prom,  time, 
and  the  only  man  she  knew  had  wired  his  refusal. 

Katherine  was  not  pretty,  and  aside  from  that  she  was  not 
popular.  No  one  could  have  told  exactly  why,  but  whenever 
there  was  an  occasion  or  an  event  there  were  always  discussions 
as  to  what  Kate  would  or  would  not  do.  That  very  morning 
she  had  been  in  the  washroom  and  overheard  two  girls  talking  : 

"  Well,  anyway,  we  won't  have  to  fuss  over  Kate's  program 
this  time,"  said  one  of  the  speakers. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Can't  get  a  man  and  isn't  going,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Kate  had  heard,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  she  was  going 
over  it. 

"  Come  in,"  she  called,  in  response  to  a  knock. 

" Hello,  Kate,  can  I  borrow  —  why,  what's  wrong?  Bad 
news  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  straightening  up.  "  In  fact,  it's  good 
news.     My  man's  coming  to  Prom.     I've  just  had  a  telegram." 

"  That's  nice,"  was  the  none  too  cordial  reply,  and  again  Kate 
was  alone.  She  no  longer  cried,  but  sat  down  at  her  desk  and 
wrote  a  long,  long  letter. 

From  then  on  to  prom,  day  everyone  spoke  of  the  change  in 
Kate  Fen  ton.  She  took  to  waving  her  hair,  and  even  put  little 
pats  of  powder  on  her  turned-up  nose  to  hide  a  freckle  or  so. 
Going  to  and  from  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  curiosity  held  possession  of  every 
girl  who  knew  her. 

"  I  wonder  who  the  man  is  ?  "  was  the  question  on  every  lip. 

Then  came  the  long-looked-for  day,  and  it  dawned  upon  the 
campus  bright  and  beautiful  to  gladden  every  junior  heart. 
Even  the  apple  blossoms  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  blooming 
point.  About  three  o'clock  the  girls  and  men  began  to  gather 
on  the  back  campus,  the  former  in  light  fluffy  apparel  of  the 
daintiest  summer  tints,  while  most  of  the  latter  confined  an 
abundance  of  dignity  combined  with  bashfulness  beneath  a 
frock  coat. 

Ice  cream  and  cake,  also  candy  and  lemonade,  were  served  at 
tables  by  pretty  girls,  and  the  merry  throng  moved  along  in  all 
directions.  Presently  the  glee  club  began  to  sing,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  observatory,  and  after  a  short  interval  gave 
way  to  the  mandolin  and  banjo  clubs. 
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Kate  and  "her  man"  were  Indeed  a  pari  of  it  all.  The  girls 
said  she  even  Looked  pretty.  She  wore  a  white  dress  and  hat 
relieved  by  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  bo  it  was  not  the  gorgeonsi 
of  the  gown  from  which  her  happiness  radiated.  However,  the 
nat  Bhadowed  a  sunny  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  a  pair  of 
laughing  blue  eyes  with  just  a  glint  of  mischief  in  them.  Her 
companion  was  very  dark  in  contrast,  and  looked  as  if  he,  too, 
were  enjoying  himself  immensely. 

After  the  concert  the  various  couples  had  dinner,  either  at 
Boyden's  or  the  "  K.  K.,"  and  then  came  the  evening. 

Kate  was  fairly  radiating  happiness.  Her  gown  for  the  even- 
ing was  of  pale  lavender  on  which  her  violets  looked  well,  and 
she  had  the  happy  satisfaction  of  knowing  and  feeling  that  she 
was  filling  the  other  girls  with  a  lively  sense  of  curiosity. 

The  Students'  Building  and  the  first  dance  !  The  hall  was 
decorated  in  blue  and  white — the  class  colors — and  above  the 
stage  the  class  year  was  blazoned  forth,  by  electric  lights,  form- 
ing the  numerals. 

When  the  dance  was  over  and  Kate  and  her  partner  strolled 
out  to  walk  on  the  canvas  under  the  swinging  lanterns,  her 
day's  happiness  was  complete.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
dance  broke  up.  Kate  had  spent  a  wonderful  evening  and 
was  observed  to  have  taken  almost  every  dance  with  her  own 
partner. 

At  the  door  of  her  house  she  stood  on  the  steps,  looking  down 
at  the  man. 

"  I  can  never  thank  you  enough,  and  you  acted  it  all  out  so 
beautifully,  too  ! "  she  said. 

"Nonsense,  there  isn't  anything  I  wouldn't  do  for  you,  Miss 
Kate." 

It  was  known  in  Wheatonville  that  Mr.  Fenton  had  not  used 
his  machine  for  two  days,  as  his  chauffeur  had  gone  up  state  to 
to  see  his  mother,  who  was  very  ill. 

Edith  Scott. 

Nightfall 

The  maiden  moon  has  bravely  launched 

Her  slender  boat  on  high  ; 

The  tall  trees  stand  in  silhouette 

Against  a  tender  sky 

Blue-gray  and  pearl  with  shadowy  tinge  of  rose. 

Ah,  Love !  the  day  draws  softly  to  its  close, 

And  night  is  nigh. 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 
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After  numberless  hot,  sultry  days,  you  wake  up  one  morning 
to  find  a  fresh  northwesterly  breeze  blowing  in  at  your  window, 

bringing  with    it  the   first   taste    of 

An  Autumn  Morning  winter.  Shivering,  but  rejoicing, 
at  'Sconset  you      jump      hurriedly     into     your 

clothes,  and  as  you  run  down  to 
breakfast,  you  whistle  with  the  joy  of  the  cool  morning. 

Out-of-doors  you  feel  still  more  the  energy  of  fall.  Off  to  the 
east,  the  ocean  is  a  sheet  of  glittering  sparkles  that  dance  cease- 
lessly. To  the  west  stretch  low,  rolling  moors,  bravely  decked 
in  the  yellow  of  golden-rod  and  the  red-brown  of  cinnamon  fern, 
as  if  to  greet  the  spicy  north  breeze  guests.  Every  bit  of 
Nature,  from  the  dazzling  ocean  to  the  smallest  nasturtium  in 
the  garden,  is  rejoicing  in  the  cool,  fresh  air. 

As  you  walk  toward  the  little  frame  post-office,  the  gossiping 
group  near  the  door  is  witness  that  the  morning  mail  has  come 
and  is  being  sorted.  With  the  others,  you  eagerly  watch  the 
boxes,  commenting,  meantime,  upon  the  Casino  masquerade  or 
the  French  family  that  has  just  moved  into  their  new  cottage 
on  the  west  bluff  ;  you  approve  the  one  and  resent  the  other. 
So  it  goes  till  the  dark-eyed  little  postmistress  slides  up 
the  window,  and  is  ready  for  distributing  your  mail. 

One  letter  from  a  cousin,  two  postals  from  friends  travelling 
in  Italy.  How  hot,  how  insufferably  hot  it  must  be  in  Italy  ! 
You  are  glad  this  is  'Sconset  and  not  Naples. 

The  sea  sparkles  invitingly.  There  is  still  an  hour  before 
dinner.  No  one  knows  where  you  have  gone.  So  down  the 
cliff  you  race,  the  wind  in  your  hair,  until  the  beach  and  its 
miles  of  sun-warmed  sand  is  reached.  There  you  throw  your- 
self down  upon  the  soft  couch  and  settle  yourself  to  do  nothing 
but  look  and  listen — look  at  the  incoming  waves,  the  spray,  and 
the  distant  combers  that  tell  of  hidden  reefs — listen  to  the 
soothing,  monotonous  boom,  swish,  gurgle  of  the  breakers,  as 
they  push  their  way  up  the  beach.  Sometimes  a  huge  parent 
wave  rolls  majestically  in,  and  breaking,  discloses  hosts  of  little 
waves,  that  roll  and  break  in  their  turn,  playing,  calling  to  one 
another,  gambolling  up  and  down,  in  and  out  and  across— till 
another  parent  wave  arrives  chiding,  and  takes  them  again, 
subdued,  to  her  matronly  bosom.  Sometimes  three  or  four 
brisk  young  waves  come  hurrying  in,  each  trying  to  break 
before  the  other,  all  but  one  failing,  and  finally  all  breaking  in 
mortification  so  far  out  that  they  cannot  cause  the  children  who 
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are  in  wading  to  ran,  shrieking,  from  their  approach,  a  feat 
which  every  Belf •respecting  wave  is  bound  to  perform.      Now 
and  again  an  ambitious  wave,  yearning  for  power,  rashei 
up  the  beach  toward  a  log  I  a  been  washed  there  by 

week's  nor*easter,  hoping  againsl  hope  to  grasp  it  in  his  clutch 
ami  roll  il  down  again  to  the  wide  ocean;  bu1  through  over- 
enthusiasm,  he  wastes  his  en<  rgy  before  he  is  half-way  up,  and 
has  to  slide  back,  after  seeing  bis  greatest  effort  fall  short  of  the 
prize  by  three  yards  or  more.  But  all  of  the  waves,  of  whatever 
kind,  are  sparkling  and  alive— alive  with  the  first  morning  of 
autumn. 

Dreamily  you  watch  the  line  of  combers  off  to  the  eastward. 
In  your  ears  the  low  boom  and  soft  ripple  of  the  water  mingles 
with  a  delicious  drowsiness,  and  you  float  into  a  world  of  myth 
and  soothing,  monotonous  music,  until — suddenly  a  pair  of 
warm,  chubby  arms  are  flung  about  your  neck,  and  a  laughing 
voice  chuckles,  "Found,  sister,  honey!  What  made  you  run 
away  so  fast  ?  Mother  says,  come  home  now  to  dinner."  And 
so  you  awake  to  realities  and  dinner-time. 

Back  home  along  the  beach  you  plod  with  Little  Flower. 
The  noonday  sun  is  warmer  and  more  brilliant  than  in  its 
younger  hours,  the  breeze  is  still  as  fresh,  the  ocean  as  glitter- 
ing and  wide,  the  day  as  joyous  as  before.  But  what  is  the 
attraction  of  sun  and  ocean  and  gayly-tricked  moss,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ever-chauging,  ever-endearing  charm  of  the 
living,  loving  child  trotting  beside  you  ? 

The  day  is  glorious — but  without  the  little  sister  this  bub- 
bling salt  air  would  press  heavily  on  your  lungs,  this  bright 
sunlight  would  hurt  your  eyes,  all  the  autumn  signs  and  sounds 
would  fall  upon  unheeding  senses — for  childhood  is  the  merry, 
clinging,  trusting  link  that  binds  you  daily  to  the  unnumbered 
beauties  of  earth  and  ocean. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight. 

SCYLLA   AND   CHARYBDIS 

A  child  sat  on  the  summer  shore 

And  named  the  shining  sands, 
Called  all  the  sun- warmed  grains  his  friends ; 

And  in  his  gentle  hands 
He  held  the  many-colored  things 

The  sea  had  sent, 
And  watching  all  their  glitter  glow 

He  smiled,  content. 
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A  sand-crab  from  a  hole  did  creep, 
And  saw  him  smile,  and  fall  asleep. 

A  child  stood  on  the  cliff-girt  coast, 

Soul-stirred  he  heard  the  calling 
Of  waves  that  ran  and  leapt  and  fell, 

And  gloried  in  their  falling  ; 
The  mad  Sea-Brothers  !    Could  he  run, 

Or  leap—  or  fall? 
Ah,  yes  !     Why  not?    In  fearful  joy 

He  joined  them  all. 

And  hand  in  hand,  with  greetings  gay, 
His  playmates  bore  him  far  away. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Barnhart. 


The  train  stopped  with  a  jerk  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
stubble-field  near  Frankfort,  in  Germany.     There  were  eight  of 

us  girls,  six  English  and  two  Amer- 

The  Mutual  Hold-Up  icans,  packed  tightly  into  a  second- 
class  compartment.  Eight  boarding- 
school  girls  off  for  a  holiday,  and  we  jumped  to  the  window  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  our  sudden  halt. 

Railroad  officials  in  gorgeous  blue  and  red  uniforms  were 
hastening  in  our  direction.  People,  stout  German  papas,  and  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  the  ever-evident  German  "Leutnant" 
followed  in  their  wake.  They  came  straight  toward  our  com- 
partment !  and  they  bombarded  us  with  questions  ;  at  least  we 
guessed  that  they  were  questions  because  at  the  end  of  every 
few  syllables  their  voices  would  soar  'way  up  in  "  high  G,"  and 
according  to  the  rules  in  our  elocution  books — but  that,  as  Kip- 
ling says,  "is  another  story." — Weighty  questions  they  must 
have  been,  too,  for  the  excitement  seemed  intense.  There  was 
much  gesticulating  and  exclaiming,  and  a  great  craning  of 
necks,  and  evidently,  very  evidently,  something  definite  was 
expected  of  us  ;  but  all  we  could  do  was  shake  our  heads  and 
murmur  : 

"  Wir  verstehen  nicht  !  Wir  sprechen  kein  Deutsch  ! "  and 
a  few  other  equally  enlightening  sentences  which  were  war- 
ranted to  serve  in  times  of  trouble  "  and  no  questions  asked." 

But  it  was  evident  that  not  only  the  excitement  but  the  situa- 
tion was  growing  intense.  I  hopped  around  on  one  foot  in  the 
foreground  repeatedly  ejaculating,  regardless  of  genders, 
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"  Ich  bin  ein  Amerikauer  !     Ich  bin  ein  Amerikaner  l" 

Why  1  did  it  I  don't  know,  unless  it  was  because  I  bad  an  in- 
tuition that  our  shortcomings  needed  an  explanation,  and  the 
American  nation  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  blame. 

A  couple  of  guards  "  button-holed"  me  and  tried  to  ask  me 
something,  what  it  was  I  don't  know.  It  Bounded  blood- 
curdling but  interesting,  so  T  told  them  all  I  knew — in  German 
— in  exchange,  which  consisted  of  "  Bitte,  geben  Sie  mir  ein 
Glas  Wasser.  Wie  viel  Uhr  ist  es  ?  Du  bist  ein  Esel  ! " 
They  didn't  seem  to  like  me  after  that.      I  heard  one  of  them 

say   something   about    "Amerikanerin verriickt,"  to  the 

other.  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  at  the  time,  but  I  found 
out  later.  It  made  me  wish  that  I'd  laid  more  stress  on  the 
last  of  my  three  sentences. 

All  this  while  one  of  the  girls,  a  great  big,  phlegmatic, 
serious-minded  English  girl,  had  been  sitting  on  the  seat  which 
ran  along  the  side  of  the  compartment,  sitting  just  as  she  had 
before  the  train  stopped,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ribbons  on  her  hat  were  caught  in  a  little  lever  which  protruded 
from  the  wall  of  the  car  right  behind  her  head.  She  had 
valiantly  tried  to  free  herself,  but  in  vain  ;  for  although  she 
jerked  her  head  from  side  to  side,  the  ribbon  was  strong  and 
held  fast.  She  had  repeatedly  called  us  to  help  her,  but  we 
were  too  busy  satisfying  our  curiosity— if  not  that  of  the  rail- 
road officials — to  notice  her.  So  she  had  eventually  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate,  until  suddenly  one  of  the  guards  caught 
sight  of  her.  With  a  bound  and  a  single  exclamation,  the  first 
word  of  the  whole  affair  understandable  to  us,  perhaps  because 
of  its  similarity  to  its  English  equivalent,  and  perhaps — well, 
consider  the  situation  !  he  was  by  her  side  and  had  wrenched 
her  free. 

Then  the  mystery  explained  itself  to  them,  not  to  us.  Nor 
did  it  do  so  until  our  chaperone  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 
She  had  just  escaped  from  the  locked  compartment  where  she 
and  the  rest  of  our  party  were. 

It  seems  that  in  each  compartment  of  a  German  train  there  is 
a  Not-Brems,  a  necessity  brake,  which  is  to  be  pulled  in  case  of 
accident,  fire  or  sudden  death.  The  train  is  stopped  immedi- 
ately. But  woe  unto  the  man  who  accidentally  or  in  sportive 
jest  pulls  that  Not-Brems.  There  is  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
marks  (or  twenty-five  dollars)  to  be  paid,  surely  a  joke  or  acci- 
dent for  millionaires  only  !  3 
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The  Not-Brems  in  our  compartment  was  on  the  back  of  the 
seat.  Wilmet,  the  English  girl  of  whom  I  spoke  before,  had 
been  sitting  with  her  head  very  near  it.  The  inevitable  had 
happened,  and  the  ribbon  of  her  hat  was  caught  in  the  lever  ! 
When  she  moved  she  pulled  it  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Then 
the  train  stopped.  Shades  of  fleeting  five-pound  notes  for  Wil- 
met— but,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss—!"  Of  course,  every 
time  she  struggled  to  free  herself  she  pulled  it  all  the  more  and 
all  the  harder.  No  wonder  the  officials  came  on  the  dead  run 
for  our  compartment — it  must  have  sounded  as  though  several 
people  were  dying  several  times  over,  and  dying  hard  !  No 
wonder  we  created  so  much  excitement  when  they  found  no 
suffering  either  from  apoplexy  or  cremation.  My  only  regret  is 
that  we  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about  at  the  time,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  more  fun  for  us ;  but  when  one  has  been 
only  six  weeks  in  a  strange  country — well,  before  the  day  was 
over  we  could  all  say  "  Not-Brems "  and  "nothing  doing"  in 
eight  different  languages,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  the 
future. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  very  sad.  Wilmet  had  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  received  naught  in  return  but  yards  and  yards  of  red 
tape  of  the  most  useless  variety.  And  the  very  saddest  part  of 
all  is  that  Wilmet  never  got  her  money's  worth  of  fun  out  of 
the  situation — perhaps  because  she  was  English,  or  perhaps 
because  the  five  pounds  were  hers. 

Edna  Hilburn. 


"It  does  seem,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  anxiously,  "as  if  Helen 
were  getting  more  and  more  dependent  every  day." 

Mr.  Mason  lowered  his  paper 

The  Reformation  of  Helen     reluctantly. 

"Dependent?"    he  repeated 
vaguely.     "  Oh,  yes — yes,  to  be  sure." 

"You're  not  paying  attention,"  said  his  wife  with  some  asper- 
ity. "I  was  saying  that  Helen  has  absolutely  no  self-confi- 
dence. I  never  saw  a  girl  so  devoid  of  it.  Why,  when  I  was 
her  age  I  went  clear  across  the  continent  alone." 

"She'll  outgrow  it,"  said  Mr.  Mason  comfortably.  "She's 
young  yet." 

"She  is  twenty  years  old."      Mrs.  Mason's  tone  was  final. 
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"  It  is  quite  time  she  got  over  this  childish  fancy.  It  isn't  that 
she  is  bashful,  for  she  is  quite  at  ease  when  meeting  people 
socially.  She  simply  won't  do  things  for  herself  if  she  can  help 
it — that's  all.  I  don't  think  it's  because  she's  selfish,  for  she 
seems  willing  to  do  for  others.  The  trouble  is  that  she  has 
become  used  to  having  some  one  around  to  do  things  for  her. 
She  has  lost  her  initiative." 

An  incredulous  expression  stole  over  Mr.  Mason's  face.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  changed  his  mind  and  closed  it 
again. 

"And  Henry,  what  do  you  suppose  I  found  out  yesterday  ?" 
Her  tone  startled  her  husband  into  curiosity. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"  I  discovered  that  in  all  the  years  she  has  been  travelling  she 
has  never  checked  her  trunk,  and  that  she  hasn't  the  remotest 
idea  how  to  do  it." 

"That's  mighty  queer." 

"She  says  that  when  she  comes  home  from  school  some  of 
the  other  girls  have  always  done  it  for  her,  and  when  she  goes 
back  you  do  it." 

Mr.  Mason  looked  guilty.  His  wife  assumed  the  air  that  had 
won  her  the  presidency  of  the  most  exclusive  woman's  club  in 
Andover. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  she  said. 

"To  be  sure,"  assented  Mr.  Mason,  ever  anxious  to  please. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"  I  think — "  but  what  Mrs.  Mason  thought  was  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, for  at  that  moment  a  young  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  don't  forget  about  checking  my  trunk." 

Mrs.  Mason  sat  up  very  straight.  The  time  for  action  was  at 
hand. 

"Helen,"  she  said,  "don't  you  think  you  had  better  do  it 
yourself  ? " 

The  girl  looked  puzzled.  "Why  ?"  she  asked.  "  Father  can 
do  it  so  much  better.     You  want  to  do  it,  don't  you,  father  ?" 

"Your  father  is  busy,  and  I  prefer  to  have  you  do  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Helen  amiably.     "  How  do  you  begin  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place," — Mrs.  Mason  intended  her  statement  to 
be  very  lucid — "you  telephone  to  an  expressman — Canfield's  is 
the  nearest — and  tell  him  to  call  for  your  trunk  this  afternoon." 

"  Don't  you  have  to  get  your  ticket  first  ?" 
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"Why,  no,  you  don't  need  that  until  you  are  at  the  station." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  mother,"  said  Helen  after  a 
moment  of  gentle  meditation.  "At  school  the  girls  have  to  get 
their  tickets  a  long  time  in  advance.  Last  Christmas,  I  remem- 
ber, I  had  to  borrow  some  money  to  get  mine,  because  I  didn't 
realize  that  we  had  to  have  them  so  early." 

Mrs.  Mason  sighed.  "lam  sure  that  you  don't  need  your 
ticket,"  she  said.  "  Now,  when  the  man  comes  for  your  trunk 
he  will  give  you  a  check." 

"Be  sure  you  get  it,"  warned  Mr.  Mason,  emerging  from 
behind  his  paper.  "I  once  read  of  a  young  lady  whose  trunk — " 
But  he  reckoned  without  his  wife. 

"To-morrow,"  she  went  on  calmly,  "you  must  be  at  the 
station  a  few  minutes  before  train  time  and  get  your  ticket. 
You  then  go  to  the  baggage  room." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  know  where  that  is." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  telegraph  office  is  ?" 

"No." 

"  The  baggage  room  is  around  the  first  turn  beyond  the  candy 
counter,"  suggested  Mr.  Mason. 

"  I  guess  I  can  find  it,"  said  Helen  cheerfully.  "  Speaking  of 
candy — " 

"When  you  get  to  the  baggage  room,"  interrupted  her  mother 
with  a  courage  born  of  desperation,  "  you  then — " 

"  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  slow  place,"  burst  out  Helen. 
"Now  in  Northampton  they  do  things  much  better.  I  don't 
understand  it  very  well,  but  anyway,  two  or  three  men  sit  out 
in  the  hall  and  do  it  all  for  you.  I  remember  that  once  I  got 
caught  in  Mabel's  room  with  my  kimona  on  and  couldn't  get 
out  for  half  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Mason  sighed.  It  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  the  way 
of  the  reformer,  like  that  of  the  transgressor,  is  hard. 

"You  then  give  the  check  that  the  expressman  gave  you  to 
the  baggage  man,  show  him  your  ticket,  and  he  will  give  you 
another  check." 

"Why  not  keep  the  same  one  ? "  ventured  Helen.  "  It  would 
save  so  much  time  and  trouble." 

Her  mother  did  not  answer. 

"  When  you  get  to  Northampton  you  give  your  check  and 
address  to  an  expressman,  and  he  will  deliver  the  trunk  at 
your  house." 
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"I  just  happened  to  think  of  such  a  joke  on  Esther,"  said 
Helen,  reminiscently.  "She  had  just  come  home  for  the  holi- 
days, and  her  brother  was  going  to  carry  her  and  the  trunk 
home  in  the  machine.  They  went  down  to  the  baggage  room, 
and  she  gave  the  man  her  check,  as  she  supposed.  He  started 
down  the  room,  but  when  he  looked  at  the  check  he  came  back 
blushing  furiously.  '  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake/  he 
said.  Esther  grabbed  the  check.  It  proved  to  be  a  card  that 
she  had  written  to  send  with  a  Christmas  present.  It  read  in 
large,  plain  letters,  'With  love,  Esther.'" 

"You'll  need  some  money  to  pay  the  expressman,"  said  Mr. 
Mason  when  he  had  heard  the  story.  "  It  will  be  a  quarter.  I 
haven't  any  change,  but  here  is  a  dollar,"  and  he  returned  to 
his  paper. 

"  Did  the  man  come  for  your  trunk  while  I  was  down  town  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Mason  at  luncheon  that  noon. 

"Yes,"  said  Helen  triumphantly.  "He  charged  me  sixty 
cents,  too." 

"Sixty  cents  !"  repeated  Mr.  Mason.  "That's  robbery.  Are 
you  sure  he  was  the  expressman  ?" 

"  He  said  he  was.  I  asked  him.  He  must  have  been  English, 
too,  for  when  he  saw  my  trunk  in  the  hall  he  said,  '  Is  this  the 
box  ?'  and  I  said  'Yes.'  He  asked  where  it  was  going,  and  I 
said  to  the  station,  but  he  said  where  was  it  going  after  that, 
and  I  gave  him  my  Northampton  address.  Then  he  asked  what 
I  valued  it  at,  and  I  said  I  didn't  value  it  at  all,  as  it  was  an  old 
trunk.  Then  he  wrote  out  this  check  and  left  it  on  the  table. 
I  don't  understand  it  at  all,  but  anyway  the  trunk's  gone,"  and 
the  girl  laid  on  the  table  a  receipt  from  the  Adams  Express 
Company. 

Mrs.  Mason  started  for  the  telephone.  "That  box  for  Nellie 
must  go  to-day,"  she  said  firmly. 

"  Better  call  up  Canfield's,  too,  and  tell  the  man  not  to  come, 
while  you're  about  it,"  her  husband  called  after  her. 

"  Won't  my  trunk  get  there  ?"  asked  Helen  with  round  eyes. 

"  Oh,  it  will  get  there  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Mason  reassuringly, 
"  and  you  will,  too,"  he  added  mentally. 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 
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The  Garden  o'  Dreams 

It's;the  lovers'  moon  that  is  shining  to-night, 

And  the  wind  that  is  sighing  low 
Is  the  same  soft  wind  that  whispered  to  us 

In  the  world  of  long  ago. 
I  am  hungry  to-night  for  the  touch  of  your  hand, 
Come  Dearheart,  let  us  go, 

While  the  love  moon  gleams, 
To  the  Garden  o'  Dreams 
Where  the  old-time  roses  blow. 

Oh,  the  Garden  o'  Dreams  is  a  wonderful  place, 

Dearheart,  when  I  meet  you  there 
Though  the  years  have  been  long  since  I  saw  your  face, 

It  is  young  and  lovely  and  fair. 
And  the  sorrows  of  life  that  have  whitened  my  hair, 
The  heartache  and  all  the  pain 
In  the  Garden  o'  Dreams 
When  the  love  moon  gleams 
All  vanish  away  again. 

The  cares  of  life  and  its  little  woes 

Are  shadowy  things  and  small, 
And  memories  are  the  lasting  things 

And  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
Dearheart,  when  the  moonlight  is  very  fair, 
And  you  wander  away  with  me 
In  the  Garden  o'  Dreams 
When  the  love  moon  gleams, 
You  are  mine  as  you  used  to  be. 

See,  Dearheart,  these  are  the  roses — see, 

And  the  lilies  that  bloomed  in  the  shade, 
All  fresh  and  sweet  as  they  used  to  be — 

Dream  flowers  will  never  fade. 
And  the  touch  of  your  hand  is  real  to  me, 
And  the  warmth  of  your  quiet  breath. 
In  the  Garden  o'  Dreams 
When  the  love  moon  gleams 
There's  no  such  thing  as  Death. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 
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"Sir."  said  the  Professor  fiercely,  trembling  with  rage  from 

the  burnished  toes  of  his  boots  to  the  top  of  his  neatly  bm 

hair,   "the  effrontery  of 

The  Sweet  Power  of  Music     present  generation   is  Inored- 

ible  —  amazing]     Marry  my 
daughter  ?     No,  sir,  never  !     The  very  idea  is  preposter 
Moreover,  Mr.  Granger,  if  you  mention  this  again  to  my  daugh- 
ter I  shall  horsewhip  you,  sir,  horsewhip  you  ! " 

Jack  Granger  looked  down  in  a  troubled  way  from  his  six 
feet  three  inches  of  height  into  the  angry  face  of  the  speaker. 
Even  the  last  threat  was  serious  to  him,  for  he  knew  Louise's 
father  of  old,  and  one  year's  experience  in  the  class  room  with 
him  had  taught  him  the  futility  of  argument. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  sadly.  "  I  know  I'm  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  you  would  have  chosen,  sir,  but  I  thought  that 
Louise's  own—" 

"  Leave  the  room  !"  thundered  Dr.  Scott,  and  Jack  went. 

For  half  an  hour  after  he  had  gone,  Louise,  listening  in  the 
room  above  her  father's  study,  heard  him  tramping  up  and 
down,  talking  to  himself.  Though  too  far  away  to  hear  the 
exact  words,  she  had  heard  her  father's  opinion  of  Jack  so  often 
that  she  could  imagine  what  he  was  saying.  "  Young  puppy — 
no  use  for  anything  but  football — fewer  brains  than  a  fish — 
look  at  his  work  in  Sankrit,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Louise 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  that  luckless  course  in  Sanskrit  that 
Jack  had  taken  "to  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  old  boy,"  as  he 
had  expressed  it. 

Suddenly  the  footsteps  in  the  room  below  ceased,  and  with 
much  banging  of  doors  and  stamping  on  the  staircase,  Dr.  Scott 
hurried  up  to  his  room  and  locked  the  door  behind  him.  With 
a  cautious  glance  around  the  room  he  pulled  out  a  box  carefully 
hidden  beneath  a  heap  of  books.  From  this  he  took  a  mussy 
suit  of  evening  clothes  which  he  put  on  after  he  had  laid  his 
own  aside  in  careful  folds.  Then  he  went  to  the  closet  and 
brought  out  from  behind  the  rows  of  neat  boots  on  trees  a  pair 
of  heavy  muddy  ones,  and,  when  he  had  put  on  these,  he  rolled 
his  trousers  well  up  around  them.  As  finishing  touches  he 
added  a  turnover  collar  and  straggly  Windsor  tie  to  his  get-up, 
and  brushed  his  hair  into  what  might  pass  for  a  pompadour. 
Then  with  one  last  look  in  the  mirror,  he  pulled  his  overcoat  on, 
turning  the  collar  up  about  his  ears — which  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  his  own  wife  would  not  have  recognized  him. 
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"  Going  out,  papa  ?"  called  Louise  as  he  passed  her  door. 

"  Yes,  my  dear — ah — ah — more  notes,"  murmured  the  pro- 
fessor, fleeing  from  the  lighted  hall. 

"Poor  papa  !"  thought  Louise,  "always  busy  with  his  book. 
This  is  the  third  time  he  has  been  out  this  week,  and  he  doesn't 
get  in  until  all  hours.  If  he  only  had  some  human  interest, 
things  would  run  so  much  more  smoothly." 

Dr.  Scott  hurried  over  to  Third  Avenue.  In  evident  fear  of 
missing  some  appointment,  he  fussed  and  fumed  each  time  the 
car  stopped,  and  when  at  last  he  reached  his  destination  he 
almost  ran  to  reach  the  door  of  the  gloomy  little  German  music 
hall.  From  within  came  the  scraping  of  violins  and  the  soft 
thud  of  the  drums.  Dr.  Scott  threw  his  coat  over  the  nearest 
chair,  and  from  a  closet  in  the  wall  he  took  out  a  violin.  Then, 
with  it  in  his  hands  he  threaded  his  way  among  the  musicians 
to  the  front  seat  on  the  platform. 

"  We  have  a  new  second  violin  to-night.  Hetzel  has  fallen  ill 
suddenly,"  said  the  conductor  in  German,  indicating  the  man 
in  the  chair  next  to  Dr.  Scott.  Then  in  a  confidential  under- 
tone he  added,  "Ah  !  Heaven  !  This  one,  he  has  the  music  in 
his  fingers.  He  can  make  his  violin  to  sing  even  as  thou  dost, 
Friedrich." 

The  professor  bowed  absent-mindedly  to  his  neighbor.  It 
was  strange,  he  thought,  how  much  it  pleased  him  to  have  this 
big  German  call  him  Friedrich.  He  did  not  usually  encourage 
familiarity — even  among  his  colleagues.  Here,  however,  he 
was  a  different  man.  He  came  purely  and  simply  for  the  love 
of  music,  and  when  he  entered  this  "friendly  community"  he 
laid  aside  his  stiffness  and  generally  distant  air  with  his  every- 
day clothes. 

Adjusting  his  violin  to  his  cheek,  he  tightened  the  strings  and 
moved  the  bow  tenderly  over  them.  Then,  as  he  heard  the 
notes  sound  true,  he  rested  his  violin  on  his  knees  and  looked 
around.  The  little  old  man  in  the  skull-cap,  who  played  the 
bassoon,  nodded  cheerfully,  and  the  harpist  paused  with  his 
fingers  on  the  strings  to  smile  across  the  hall  at  him.  The 
professor  beamed  at  them  one  and  all.  Aside  from  his  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  them  he  had  a  certain  guilty  pleasure  in  enjoying 
his  fun  all  by  himself.  Personally,  he  did  not  care  for  his 
clothes,  but  they  were  part  of  the  game,  and  no  one  could  tell 
who  might  come  to  these  queer  little  out-of-the-way  places  and 
spoil  it  all. 
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"May  I  borrow  your  rosin  ?"  asked  the  second  violin. 

The  professor  handed  it  over  and  then  began  to  discuss  the 
program,  slipping  into  the  easy  good-fellowship  of  musicians. 
The  second  violin  had  interesting  theories  and  was  generally 
more  attractive  than  the  professor  had  thought  at  first.  Also, 
the  way  he  played  was  quite  delightful.  As  the  evening 
progressed  the  conversation  became  more  intimate,  and  they 
discovered  mutual  likes  and  prejudices  of  the  sort  that  make 
for  friendship.  All  through  the  seventh  and  longest  number 
the  professor  considered  his  good  fortune,  and  when  the  ap- 
plause had  ended  he  turned  so  that  he  might  gaze  full  into  the 
eyes  behind  the  heavy  black-rimmed  spectacles.  As  he  gazed, 
a  curious  change  came  over  the  face  of  his  new-found  friend, — 
blank  surprise,  incredulity  and  horror  chased  each  other  across 
it  and  finally  settled  into  sheer  school-boy  embarrassment. 

"Eh — eh — "  murmured  the  second  violin,  the  thread  of  his 
thought  broken.  Could  this  man,  this  man  with  the  tousled 
hair,  the  straggly  tie,  the  old  suit  and  even  older  boots, 
be  that  dapper  little  man,  the  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Louise's 
father.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  The  professor  in 
his  turn  sat  forward  in  his  chair  and  peered  more  closely  into 
the  face  of  his  neighbor.     Then  drawing  himself  up — 

"  What  are  you  doing,  sir,  in  this  place — in  such  a  disguise  ?" 
he  demanded  sternly. 

The  younger  man  threw  back  his  head — an  interview  in  the 
professor's  study  was  one  thing,  but  here  it  was  quite  another. 
Then  the  funny  side  of  the  whole  affair  burst  on  him,  and  he 
laughed.  For  two  whole  minutes  he  could  do  nothing  but 
laugh.     Then  between  his  spasms  he  managed  to  gasp  out : 

"Well,  sir,  my  disguise  consists  of  my  pompadour  and 
spectacles." 

The  professor  considered  a  moment  in  silence.  Young  Granger 
certainly  played  an  excellent  second  part ;  his  musical  theories 
were  quite  exceptional  ;  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  thing  was  rare 
in  the  younger  generation.  Perhaps  there  might  be  more  in  the 
boy  than  he  had  thought. 

"You  were  speaking  of  his  knowledge  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  counterpoint  "—he  supplemented  kindly. 

The  young  man  with  quick  perception  saw  the  direction  in 
which  his  salvation  lay,  and  with  an  effort  he  collected  his  wits. 
The  conversation  interested  the  professor  more  and  more,  and  it 
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was  continued  until  he  and  Mr.  Granger  reached  the  steps  of 
the  Scott  house.  There  they  paused.  The  professor  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  young  man. 

"  Mr.  Granger/'  he  said,  "  I  find  I  have  been  misinformed  as 
to  your  true  character.  This  evening  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  and  I  trust  that  it  is  but  the  first  of  many.  You  will 
always  be  welcome  at  the  house — of  course  you  will  consider 
this  meeting  as  one  of  a  confidential  nature  and  not  mention  the 
circumstances  to  my  family  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  raising  his  hat. 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Scott  called  his  daughter  into  his  study. 

"My  dear/'  he  said,  "in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  "Night 
has  brought  counsel/  I  think  that  perhaps  your  mother  and  I 
may  not  have  seen  all  sides  of  Mr.  Granger's  character,  and 
I  have  told  him  that  he  may  continue  his  visits  here — of  course 


on  a  sort  of  probation." 


Margaret  Seabury  Cook. 


Paradise  Lost 

A  little  boy  angel,  all  shining  white. 

Looked  down  from  the  bright  bine  sky  ; 
He  saw  in  the  street,  a  small,  grimy  boy 

A-making  a  wet  mnd-pie. 

The  grimy  boy  merrily  moulded  the  mnd, 

And  never  a  bit  cared  he 
For  the  angel  white,  nor  the  bright  blue  sky, 

There  was  plenty  of  mud,  you  see ! 

But  the  little  boy  angel  shook  his  wings 

And  sadly  began  to  cry, 
He  would  give  up  heaven,  and  wings,  and  all, 

To  make  one  small  mud-pie. 

Louise  Howard  Comstock. 


EDITORIAL 

Much  has  been  written  both  in  an  editorial  and  informal  way 
concerning  the  wonderful  influence  exerted  by  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution in  "changing  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  individuals 
who  come  here  every  fall  into  an  organized  body  with  common 
traditions  and  sympathies."  It  is  surely  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment—  this  fashioning  and  moulding  of  a  class  into  a  unified 
whole ;  we  might  consider  it  an  impossibility  were  it  not  that 
proof  to  the  contrary  is  so  ubiquitous  as  scarcely  to  need  men- 
tioning. All  over  the  land  colleges  are  receiving  each  Septem- 
ber hundreds  of  individuals  from  varied  environments,  holding 
many  different  traditions  and  ideals  ;  every  June  colleges  are 
turning  out  graduating  classes  strong  in  unity  of  purpose,  ideal 
and  tradition.  It  is  a  splendid  achievement  and  a  worthy  one, 
much  is  said  on  all  sides  in  praise  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  a  college  education,  but  the  very 
frequency  of  the  argument  causes  the  more  thoughtful  to  pause 
and  wonder  if  there  is  not  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side — if,  perhaps,  there  is  not  some  particle  of  loss  in  so  great 
and  evident  a  gain.  After  all,  is  it  well  in  every  case  to  lose 
sight  of  former  tradition  and  ideal  in  order  to  conform  more 
perfectly  to  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  an  institution  as  the  in- 
dividual may  interpret  them  ?  In  that  last  clause  lies  the 
greatest  danger,  the  danger  to  be  incurred  from  hurried  and 
individual  interpretation.  The  average  college  girl  is  too  hasty 
in  her  judgment,  too  impulsive  in  her  decisions.  Swept  away 
by  the  infectious  college  spirit  of  fellowship  and  good-will,  she 
is  too  prone  to  credit  all  she  finds  here  as  the  highest  representa- 
tive of  honor  and  truth.  In  her  devotion  to  class  and  college 
she  knows  no  reserve,  she  is  ready  to  offer  on  the  altar  of 
college  conformity  all  home  traditions  and  immature  ideals 
which  up  to  the  present  have  been  her  most  cherished  posses- 
sions. The  most  pitiful  part  is  the  sincerity  of  heart  with  which 
the  offering  is  made.     After  all,  it  is  the  ideal  which  attracts, 
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and  the  bigger  and  brighter  it  appears  the  more  ready  are  we  to 
follow  it ;  but  it  is  well  to  take  heed  lest  we  be  led  from  the  true 
path  by  the  fascination  of  will-o'-the-wisp  lights  which  glow 
around  us. 

If  the  college  girl  would  be  less  hasty  in  her  decisions,  less 
ready  in  her  devotion  to  offer  up  her  former  beliefs,  she  would 
find  that  seldom  do  the  former  traditions  of  the  home  conflict 
with  the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  the  college.  It  is  usually 
a  mistaken  view  of  things  which  makes  a  girl  find  her  mother's 
faith  a  narrow  one  and  her  father's  code  of  honor  too  severe.  In 
becoming  broadly  tolerant,  as  she  supposes,  she  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  of  her  own  intolerant  attitude  toward  the  home  envir- 
onment. After  all,  college  is  not  fitting  us  to  live  in  college  but 
rather  it  is  fitting  us  to  live  in  the  world  outside  ;  and  it  is 
trying  to  do  this  not  so  much  by  throwing  down  old  beliefs  and 
erecting  new  ones  in  their  places,  as  by  making  those  beliefs 
which  we  have  conform  to  the  truth  as  it  is  further  revealed  to 
us  here.  It  is  very  probably  true  that  much  which  we  learn 
will  seem,  as  in  many  cases  it  may  be,  incompatible  with  our 
former  beliefs,  and  in  the  reaction  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  a  larger  truth  than  that  already  held  we  may  be 
ready  to  throw  away  the  little  we  previously  had.  All  truth  is 
precious  ;  and  we  should  be  as  zealous  in  the  preservation  of  the 
old  as  in  the  attainment  of  the  new.  The  new  will  be  of  far 
greater  worth  to  us  if  we  can  establish  it  firmly  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  old. 

If  we  could  learn  to  be  less  ready  to  give  up  the  old  for  the 
new,  the  past  for  the  present,  the  home  tradition  for  the  college, 
we  should  find  in  the  end  that  our  class  unity  and  college  con- 
formity was  not  endangered  but  rather  strengthened  by  it. 
After  all,  "the  seekers  of  the  light  are  one,"  and  the  girl  who 
most  nearly  puts  into  practise  the  highest  ideals  which  her  past 
environment  has  given  her,  most  nearly  attains  to  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  college. 


EDITOR9 S    TABLE 

"To-morrow,"  said  Disraeli,  "the  critics  will  begin. "  And 
who  are  the  critics  ?  "  Those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and 
art."  Elbert  Hubbard  is  a  little  more  generous.  "  Those  who 
can  do,  do  ;  those  who  cannot,  organize  a  class  and  show  others 
how." 

Yes,  we  fear  that  the  connotation  of  the  words  critic  and 
criticism  has  been  more  or  less  unpleasant.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  personal  use  of  the  word.  We  think  of  a  critical  person 
as  one  who  is  sarcastic  and  fault-finding,  ever  ready  to  seek 
revenge  when  the  conventional  chip  of  propriety  is  knocked  off 
his  shoulder.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  the  "shirt-sleeves  to 
shirt-sleeves"  adage  is  constantly  gaining  strength  through 
numbers,  the  chip  receives  frequent  jolts,  and  the  small  army 
of  the  over-critical  are  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  termed 
a  "bad  lot."  Then,  too,  the  literary  use  of  the  word  criticism 
has  more  or  less  of  a  malignant  tinge.  We  feel  that  if  a  work 
of  the  pen  is  subjected  to  criticism  something  must  be  wrong 
with  it.  It  would  not  have  to  undergo  such  dire  misfortune  if 
it  were  universally  accepted  as  flawless.  And  the  critic  ?  He 
is  the  awful  monster  who  nicks  the  idol  amidst  the  "ohs"  and 
"  ahs"  of  the  admiring  but  unenlightened  multitude. 

Now,  such  a  distorted  idea  of  things  is  all  wrong.  Simply 
because  a  few  men  like  Pope,  Henley  and  Bernard  Shaw  have 
eased  their  personal  disappointment  by  adopting  the  "sour- 
grapes"  attitude  toward  many  of  their  superiors,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  critics  have  resorted  to  their  profession  because 
they  have  tried  to  paint  pictures  and  found  their  sense  of  color 
insufficient,  or  tried  to  write  poems  without  the  aid  of  the 
divine  spark.  Far  from  it.  Critics,  like  poets,  are  born,  not 
made. 

The  creative  faculty  is  usually  ranked  above  the  critical,  but 
the  assertion  is  more  traditional  than  logical.  Is  there  a  subtle 
something  which  tips  the  beam  ?      What  is  it  ?     Expression, 
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mainly.  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  objective  vision  applies  to 
both  critic  and  creator.  Each  must  see  truly  but  impersonally. 
The  genius  having  seen  objectively  proceeds  to  write  a  great 
poem,  into  which  he  projects  more  or  less  of  his  own  personality. 
The  critic  cannot  do  this  because  he  cannot  let  himself  go.  He 
is  blessed — or  cursed,  according  to  the  point  of  view — with  the 
impersonal  attitude,  and  he  belongs  to  a  class  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  genius.  He  must  have  no  feeling  where  his 
work  is  concerned.  Every  atom  of  emotion  detracts  from  the 
quality  of  his  criticism.  Although  a  great  deal  of  his  judgment 
is  intuitive  it  is  not  impressionistic.  A  critic  knows,  he  knows 
that  he  knows,  and  he  knows  why  he  knows.  Impressionism 
has  never  been  over-supplied  with  logic.  And  let  it  be  said  in 
passing  that  it  is  no  mean  thing  to  be  impersonal. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  passes  for  criticism  that  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  Such  are  many  of  the  book 
reviews,  advance  notices,  and  so  forth,  on  which  the  intelligent 
place  no  more  than  a  market  value.  We  are  dealing  with  criti- 
cism in  its  higher  and  real  sense  and  are  content  to  let  it  go 
hand  in  hand  with  genius.  Some  would  place  it  even  higher. 
Says  Ruskin,  "  The  greatest  thing  that  a  human  soul  ever  does 
is  to  see  something  and  to  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way."  But 
that  theory  is  a  little  advanced  for  a  public  which  is  rather 
hesitant  about  giving  criticism  a  coordinate  position.  That  it 
deserves  such  rank  is  shown  by  the  many  authors  who  would 
doubtless  have  remained  in  obscurity  without  the  aid  of  an 
intelligent  critic.  And  how  many  critics  have  led  the  multi- 
tude through  the  gates  into  the  temple  !  The  true  critic  is  the 
great  middleman  between  the  artist  and  the  world. 


ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly: 

At  Commencement  President  Seelye's  inability  to  hold  his  usual  reception 
hindered  his  meeting  the  alumnae  as  he  is  accustomed  to ;  and  therefore  also 
prevented  him  from  expressing  to  them  individually  his  thanks  for  the  Calen- 
dar which  he  had  received  from  them  that  morning.  This  Calendar  as  orig- 
inally planned  was  to  have  represented  all  the  aluinnae  ;  but  a  misunder- 
standing about  that  matter  caused  the  loss  of  so  much  time  that  finally 
recourse  was  had  to  the  first  ten  classes,  whose  living  membership  amounts 
to  a  little  over  365. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  reach  some  of  these,  however ;  and  of  those 
members  resident  in  Northampton  only  a  very  few  could  be  persuaded  that 
the  president  would  be  glad  to  meet  them  in  the  Calendar  as  well  as  on  the 
street  or  campus.  So  enough  vacancies  resulted  to  leave  room  for  the  sixteen 
college  clubs,  Alpha,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  '08  and  '09.  In  this  way  the  original 
design  was  practically  attained,  though  by  a  different  method  from  the  one 
first  planned. 

In  the  circular  letter  originally  sent  out,  it  was  stated  that  any  surplus  in 
excess  of  expenses  accruing  from  the  assessment  of  fifteen  cents,  wonld  be 
turned  over  to  the  Students'  Aid.     But  instead  of  a  surplus  a  deficit  resulted. 

President  Seelye  desired  those  who  had  charge  of  assembling  the  Calendar 
sheets  to  say  to  the  alumnae  that  months  before  the  Calendar  was  received, 
or  he  knew  that  it  was  in  preparation,  he  had  imagined  the  pleasure  of  such 
a  rencontre  with  his  old  students  ;  that  he  finds  it  the  most  artistic  and  charm- 
ing one  that  he  has  ever  seen  ;  that  he  goes  to  it  every  day  for  inspiration  ; 
and  that  he  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  alumnae  for  such  a  memorial  of  their 
friendship. 

Ellen  Williston  Clarke  e#'85, 

Acting  Manager. 

For  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Smith  College  Missionary  Record,  reference 

is  made  to  the  alumnae  department  of  the  Monthly  for  January,  1908.   In  the 

plan  there  outlined  a  few  minor  changes  have  been 

The  Smith  College    necessitated,  as  will  later  appear. 

Missionary  Record         The  purpose  of  the  record  which  will  be  presented 

in  this  space  from  month  to  month,  is  simply  to  give 

the  facts  about  some  thirty-five  representatives  of  Smith  College  in  foreign 

lands.     Deeds  speak  for  themselves  ;  whether  the  deeds  of  these  missionaries 

speak  with  the  clear  voice  of  faithfulness  and  courage  in  a  post  of  danger, 
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or  with  the  still,  small  voice  of  quiet  service  in  a  missionary  home,  either 
voice  should  be  sufficient  to  rouse  us  from  our  carelessness  and  ignorance. 
Far  too  long  we  have  been  heedless  of  these  noble  ''Smith  sisters"  who 
should  be  a  cause  of  pride  and  gratitude.  If  the  outlines  here  given  stimulate 
among  alumna?  and  undergraduates  a  vital  interest  finding  practical  expres- 
sion in  more  earnest  prayers  and  less  calculating  gifts  for  Smith  missions, 
their  aim  will  be  accomplished. 

The  committee  of  alumna?,  who  have  compiled  this  record,  desire  to  express 
gratitude  to  all  who  have  aided  this  work — missionaries,  mission  boards,  in- 
dividuals known  and  unknown  (to  some  of  whom  apology  is  due  for  certain 
papers  lost  in  the  mail),  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work, 
with  its  advisory  board,  and  missionary  department,  and  The  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly. 

Considering  the  difficulty  with  which  much  of  this  material  has  been  col- 
lected, the  many  letters  which  have  failed  to  receive  answers,  etc.,  it  is 
possible  that  despite  all  efforts  the  record  is  still  incomplete.  Any  corrections 
and  additions  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  chairman  at  address  below,  to 
provide  for  future  revision. 

The  following  statistical  table  has  been  prepared  (at  the  suggestion  of  Vera 
Scott  Cushman,  '98)  as  affording  some  interesting  comparisons,  not  all,  un- 
fortunately, favorable  to  Smith.  While  having  more  students  than  any  other 
of  these  colleges  enrolled  in  mission  study,  we  apparently  contribute  less  to 
missions :  is  this  an  indication  that  our  interest  is  more  sentimental  than 
practical?  This  may  be  so;  though  the  greater  gifts  of  other  colleges  are 
largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  Sunday  contributions,  which  with  us  are 
dispersed  for  various  objects  through  a  half-dozen  churches,  are  there  poured 
into  the  single  channel  of  one  college  church,  and  frequently  used  for  college 
missions. 

STATISTICS  FOR  COLLEGE  YEAR,    1907-1908 


Contributions 

Mission 

to  Foreign 

Missionaries 

Study 

Enroll- 

College              Membership 

Missions 

Supported 

Classes 

ment 

1  Wellesley              1209 

$1831.18 

1  (alumna) 

29 

312 

Mt.  Holyoke           711 

§1270 

2  (alumnae) 

19 

180 

2  Vassar                    1006 

§385  ($419) 
additional  saved 

1 

14 

235 

Bryn  Mawr 

(a)  League  for 

1  (native 

Service  of  Christ 

$250 

missionary) 

5 

50 

(b)  Christian  Union 

$230 

2 

Radcliffe                 427 

$150 

1  (alumna) 

6 

38 

3  Smith                     1482 

$145 

Discontinued 

17 

359 

1.  Missionary  library  of  650  volumes. 

2.  Students  and  alumnee  have  raised  $4000  for  Japan  mission  which  will  soon  be  built. 

3.  Funds  being  raised  for  Smith  mission. 


ALUMNJE  DEPARTMENT 

▲LUMNJD  OOMMTTT]  1 

Clara  Winifred  Newoomb,  '06  (Chairman), 
81  VanxhaU  Street,  New  London,  Conn. 
Alice  Pelonbet  Norton.    s.'  Mary  Van  EQeeck,  '04 

Abby  G.  Willard.  '88  *Margaret  D.  Bridges,  '06 

*Helen  Rand  Thayer,  *84  Clara  F.  Porter,  »06 

Harriett  Seelye  Rhees,  '88  Ruth  Cowing,  '07 

Mabel  Seelye  Bixler,  '94  Sophie  R.  Lytle,  '<>; 

Emily  Huntington  Harwood,  '02  Mildred  Towne,  '08 

*  Honorary  members. 

MABEL  ALLEN   SLEEPER  EX-1883 

Students  of  immigration  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  changing 
sources  of  the  tides  which  pour  to  America  from  other  shores  ;  while  the 
early  adventurers  came  mainly  from  England,  Ireland  and  Germany,  our 
immigrants  to-day,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of  Russia,  Austria  or 
Italy.  Similarly,  in  more  limited  numbers,  one  can  trace  the  changing 
course  of  that  tide  flowing  from  America  to  the  foreign  field,  guided  by  the 
various  mission  boards.  In  studying  a  small  portion  of  this  emigration,  we 
find  that  of  the  thirty-five  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  from  Smith  Col- 
lege, the  advance  guard  went  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Syria  ;  within  ten  years, 
their  followers  directed  their  march  to  Japan  and  India  ;  to-day  the  majority 
are  embarking  for  China. 

The  pioneer  representative  of  Smith  on  the  foreign  field,  so  far  as  known, 
was  Mabel  Allen,  ex-1883.  She  went  to  college  with  excellent  preparation, 
and  while  there  was  also  known  for  her  executive  power  and  organizing 
ability.  She  left  college  in  the  spring  of  her  junior  year,  to  be  married,  on 
June  8,  18S2,  to  Mr.  William  Washburn  Sleeper.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  field  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleeper 
sailed  from  New  York,  September  9.  1882,  for  their  station  at  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  where  they  were  engaged  in  vigorous  Christian  work  for  five  years. 

Many  "missionary  wives"  apply  for  no  individual  appointment,  being 
sufficiently  busy  with  ordinary  household  cares.  Although  her  time  was 
unusually  crowded  with  the  care  of  home  and  children,  Mrs.  Sleeper,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  modest  account,  "translated,  or  rather  adapted,  a  few 
children's  books,  did  a  little  teaching,  and  trained  several  brides  in  house- 
keeping, sewing,  etc."  Besides  this  she  edited  a  mission  paper  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  the  army  and  schools.  Two  of  Mrs.  Sleeper's  six  children 
were  born  in  Bulgaria  ;  of  the  six,  four  are  now  living. 

Returning  to  America  in  June,  1887,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleeper  were  released 
by  the  Board  in  the  following  March.  In  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1908,  Mrs. 
Sleeper  sums  up  the  intervening  period  as  "five  years  in  Massachusetts, 
where  I  devoted  myself  to  a  boys'  club  and  a  working  girls'  club.  Then 
I  went  to  Beloit  for  ten  years,  where  I  founded  the  City  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  secured  a  public  library,  public  kindergarten,  and  all 
sorts  of  educational  advantages.  That  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
federation  of  women's  clubs  in  this  country.  It  was  founded  a  few  months 
before  the  National  Federation."    (The  Italics  are  editorial.) 
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Returning  from  Wisconsin  to  Massachusetts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleeper  settled 
in  Wellesley,  where  the  former  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
This  is  their  sixth  year  in  Wellesley,  and  the  fourth  in  which,  in  addition  to 
her  duties  as  a  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  Sleeper  has  taught  psychology,  philosophy 
and  ethics  at  the  Dana  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

In  this  brief  sketch  there  is  not  merely  incentive  to  tireless  energy  in  the 
service  of  Christ ;  there  is  also  the  suggestion  (for  example,  to  detained  volun- 
teers) that  missionary  enthusiasm  need  not  be  confined  to  foreign  work. 

Address  : — Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Copies  of  the  photographs  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by 
Mr.  Tarbell,  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  Hilly er  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  size  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted 
on  cardboard,  suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each. 
Orders  enclosing  the  amount  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary, 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 

Applications  have  been  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  St.,  since  the  opening  of  college,  September  17.     Alumna?  should  send  in 

their  names  immediately,   as  last  year  it  was 

Senior  Dramatics,  1909  difficult  to  fill  applications  for  the  Friday  per- 
formance received  after  October. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  cannot  use  another's  name  to 
secure  extra  tickets. 

All  are  urged  to  apply  for  Thursday  evening,  June  10,  instead  of  for  Friday 
evening,  June  11,  since  Thursday  evening  is  likely  to  be  less  crowded.  Satur- 
day evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae  under  any  circumstances. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Com- 
mencement week  at  the  Business  Manager's  room  in  Northampton. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 

The  following  alumnae  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
held  the  week  of  August  31  in  San  Francisco  : 

Laura  D.  Gill  '81  (President  of  the  Association) 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  '83  (Secretary-Treasurer) 

Adelaide  Brown  '88 

Mary  Willard  '90 

Jennie  Perry  Earle  '90 

Mary  Wilson  '91 

Anna  H.  Billings  '91 

Etta  Laura  Miller  '92 

Elsie  Seelye  Pratt  *95 

Stella  Morse  Hamilton  '97 

Gertrude  Henry  Mead  '00 

Jeannette  Perry  '05 


ALUMNA   DEPARTMENT 

Following  arc  the  statistics  of  a liunna1  attendance  at  the  1908  Commence- 
ment as  compiled  from  the  List  of  those  who  registered  with  the  Qenera] 

Secretary  : 


70 

1 

'80 

1 

'81 

3 

'82 

9 

's;; 

88 

•si 

3 

'85 

5 

'86 

2 

'87 

3 

'88 

25 

'89 

3 

'90 

3 

'91 

3 

'92 

2 

'93 

39 

'94 

7 

•95 

7 

'96 

5 

'97 

8 

"'.is 

80 

'99 

3 

'00 

2 

'01 

14 

'02 

8 

'03 

92 

'04 

27 

'05 

94 

'06 

35 

'07 

172 

Total  688 

The  following  list  contains  the  names,  addresses  and  occupations  of  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1908,  so  far  as  such  facts  have  been  made  known  to 
the  editor.  Some  who  sent  postals  neglected  to  sign  name  or  home  addresses. 
This  statement  explains  the  absence  of  information  regarding  such  persons. 

Harriette  F.  Abbot  teaches  English  and  History  in  Keene  High  School.  Ad- 
dress, Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Ruth  Adams,  assistant  in  High  School  at  Millbridge.  Address,  Millbridge, 
Maine. 

Hazel  L.  Allen  will  study  practical  music  and  composition  in  Boston,  living 
at  home.    Address,  77  Kilsyth  Road,  Boulevard  Station,  Boston. 

Sadie  Allen  will  remain  at  home  this  year.    Address,  Terry ville,  Connecticut. 

Helen  Andrews  has  a  class  in  music  at  home,  and  will  study  later  in  the 
winter  at  the  Michigan  Conservatory  in  Detroit.  Address,  Fenton, 
Michigan. 

Helen  Appleton  will  study  at  the  Art  League  in  New  York.  Address,  146 
Jerolamon  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mary  Halsey  Averill  will  spend  the  winter  at  home.  Address,  176  South 
Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Eugenia  Ayer  will  study  voice  and  piano  at  home.  Address,  2  Burt  Street, 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Katherine  D.  Barber  will  travel.    Address,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Ida  Barney  will  study  Mathematics  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, living  at  home.  Address,  346  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Ruth  Bartle.  Address  for  the  winter,  500  Maylin  Street,  Pasadena, 
California. 
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Katherine  E.  Beane  is  teaching  Latin  and  other  subjects  in  Netherwood 

School,  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
M.  Mabel  Beasley  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  187  Van  Buren  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mabel  Boardman  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dora  E.  Bosart  will  study  music  and  journalism  at  home.    Address,  4704 

East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Frances  C.  Boynton  will  remain  at  home,  studying  a  few  courses  at  Smith. 

Address,  Florence,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  Bright  is  teaching  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  at  the  Hathaway  - 

Brown  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Beatrice  Briley  will  teach  History  at  Berkeley  Institute  in  Brooklyn.     Ad- 
dress, 1893  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Edith  Brownlee  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  312  Eighth  Avenue,  Spokane, 

Washington. 
Carolyn  M.   Burpee  will    study    music    and  dancing  at  home.      Address, 

Brewster,  Massachusetts. 
Gertrude  M.  Butler  will  remain  at  home.   Address,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  E.  Butler  will  teach  in  the  High  School  at  Newton,  Connecticut. 
Dorothy    H.    Camp    will  remain  at  home.     Address,  214  Clinton  Street, 

Watertown,  New  York. 
Alice  Campbell  is  an  assistant  in  the  West  Hartford  Grammar  School,  under 

the  Batavia  System.     Address,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Mary  L.  Chase,  Science  teacher  in  Science  Hill,  Shelby ville,  Kentucky. 
Harriet  E.  Childs  is  teaching  English,  German  and  American  History  in  Burr 

and  Burton  Seminary.     Address,  Manchester,  Vermont. 
Grace  Christian  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  404  North  Alabama  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Constance  Churchyard  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School  at  Perry,  New 

York. 
Agnes  Clancy  if  teaching  English  and  German  in  St.  Mary's  School  in  Mem- 
phis.    Address,  714  Poplar  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Frances  W.  Clary  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  Williamsburg  High 

School.     Address,  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts. 
Edith  A.  Cowperthwaite  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  52  Kimball  Avenue, 

Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
Helen  B.  Davidson  is  teaching  History  and  Science  in  Newport  Academy. 

Address,  Newport,  Vermont. 
Mary  R.  Davidson  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  Misses  Aliens'  School  for  Girls  in 

West  Newton.     Address,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  H.  Dorr  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  249  Lake  Avenue,  Newton 

Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  W.  Dow  will  travel  through  Europe  and    along  the  Mediterranean 

during  the  winter.      Address,  during  the  fall,  Claremont,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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Josephine  Emerson  is  teaching  Mathematics  In  the  High  School  at  Middle- 

bnry,  Vermont. 

Malleville  Emerson  will  remain  at  home.    Address,  Amherst,  BCassachnsetts. 
Ethel  A.  Farrill  will  remain  at  home.     Address.  260  Park  Place,  ED mosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Eleanor  Fitzgerald  has  been  working  in  a  vacation  Bible  School  in  New  York 

this  summer.     During  the  winter  she  will  teach  the  third  and  fourth 

grades  in   the   school  of  Emma  Loomis,  Smith  '00,  at  Garden  City, 

Present  address,  124  Washington  Street,  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 
Irene  Fitzgerald  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade  in  the  public  school  at  Amity- 

ville,  Long  Island. 
May  Forcier  is  teaching  French  and  Mathematics  in  the  High  School  at 

Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
Clara  R.  Ford  will  study  music  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  New  York 

City.    Address,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Mary  D.  Freeman  is  teaching  English  and  Latin  in  the  Whitinsville  High 

School.    Address,  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts. 
Amy  Gallagher.     Address  for  winter,  346  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
T.  Elizabeth  Gates  is  teaching  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 
Lucy  C.  Gilchrist  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Suffern,  New  York. 
Gladys  C.  Gilmore  is  teaching  Biology  and  Elocution  in  the  High  School  at 

Oneonta,  New  York. 
F.  Gertrude  Harvey  will  spen-d  the  fall  and  winter  in  California.    Address, 

812  Green  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Florence  A.  Haws.    Permanent  address  changed  to  53  South  Street,  Stamford, 

Connecticut. 
Marjorie  L.  Henry  will  travel  in  Europe.     Present  address,  62  Clark  Road, 

Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Ruth  Henry  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  L.  Hibberd  will  remain  at  home  and  do  tutoring.      Address,  509  West 

Washington  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Adalene  Hill  is  teaching  French  and  German  at  Campbell  School,  Windsor, 

Connecticut,  and  is  studying  dramatic  reading  with  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee 

Noble. 
Helen  M.  Hills  is  living  on  a  ranch  at  Atlas,  Napa  County,  California. 
Nancy  P.   Hodgson  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  18  Wellington  Street, 

Arlington,  Massachusetts. 
Sue  Holland  is  teaching  at  the  Anne  Arundell  Academy.     Address,  Millers- 

ville,  Maryland. 
M.  Ethel  Jenkins  will  remain  at  home  studying  the  violin.      Address,  84 

Riverside  Drive,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
Hazel  Joerder  will  remain  at  home,  visiting  the  East  for  about  a  month. 

Address,  5536  Cates  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Mabel  E.  Jones  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  49  Columbus  Street,  Newton 
Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Perrie  Jones  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Rushford,  Minnesota. 

Mabel  E.  Judge  is  teaching  French  and  Latin  in  Black  River  Academy.  Ad- 
dress, Ludlow,  Vermont. 

Grace  Kellogg  is  at  home  at  work.  Address,  51  Addington  Road,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Margaret  King  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  19  Powel  Avenue,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

Maybelle  Kingsbury  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  79  Taber  Avenue,  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island. 

Margaret  A.  Kingsley  is  Assistant  in  the  Botany  Department  of  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University.  Address,  515  West  111th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

May  S.  Kissock  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  50  New  England  Avenue, 
Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Laura  Lenhart  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  3316  North  28th  Street, 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

Ida  Mahoney  is  teaching  French  in  the  Winona  Seminary,  Winona,  Min- 
nesota. 

Myrtle  Mann  is  living  at  home  and  teaching.  Address,  34  Saint  Stephen 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Laura  McCall  is  teaching  History  in  Malone  High  School.  Address,  Malone, 
New  York. 

Edna  McCardell  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Marion  McLennan  will  remain  at  home  and  study  music.  Address,  716 
Crouse  Avenue.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Gertrude  E.  McMahon  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  606  State  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Clara  E.  Meier.    Permanent  address,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

Alice  C.  Merriam  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Besse  Mitchell  will  be  substitute  in  High  School  at  New  Milford.  Address, 
Southbury,  Connecticut. 

Madge  Moody  will  spend  the  winter  in  Milwaukee. 

Nannie  L.  Morgan  will  remain  at  home,  working  actively  in  Social  Settle- 
ment.   Address,  202  East  Locust  Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Ruth  E.  Munroe  is  teaching  languages  and  science  in  the  Guilford  Institute, 
Guilford,  Connecticut. 

Edna  F.  Newton  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  766  Main  Street,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Grace  O'Connell  will  spend  the  winter  in  New  York,  studying  and  doing  sub- 
stitute work  in  the  city  schools.  Address,  226  Bradhurst  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Ruth  L.  O'Donnell  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  82  Linwood  Avenue,  Buf- 
falo, New  York. 

Jane  B.  Provost  will  remain  at  home.    Address,  1226  Walnut  Street,  Cb 
Pennsylvania. 

Margaret    0.    Kankin.     Address,   changed   to  69  Centre  Street,   Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Lucy  Raymond  will  remain  at  home.      Address,   2239  Calumet  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Rhoda  Rea  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Akron,  Indiana. 
Ada  Reeve  is  teaching  Science,  Music  and  Drawing  in  the  High  School  at 

Unadilla,  New  York. 
Bertha  Reynolds  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  G.   Ribbel  will  remain  at    home.      Address,    3567  Howard  Street, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Margaret  Rice  will  remain  at  home.    Address,  12  Prichard  Street,  Fitchburg, 

Massachusetts. 
Frances  M.  Richardson  is  attending  Miss  Fisher's  Kindergarten  Training 

School  in  Boston.    Address,  51  Page  Road,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 
Alice  L.  Ricker  will  remain  at  home.    Address,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
Ethelind  H.  Ripley  will  substitute  in  the  schools  at  home.      Address,  Ripley 

Road,  Cohasset,  Massachusetts. 
Anna  Russell  will  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Girls'  Club  in  Greenfield.    Address, 

Girls'  Club.  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
Leslie  A.   Sawtelle.    Permanent  address,  18  Marshall  Street,  Watertown, 

Massachusetts. 
Virginia  I.  Sayles  will  remain  at  home,  teaching  as  substitute.    Address, 

136  Appleton  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  E.  Say  ward  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  69  Monadnock  Street, 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
Lucy  K.  Shaffer  is  studying  music  at  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  and 

will  take  some  courses  in  art  at  the  Academy  of  Art  of  Cincinnati. 

Address,  Clinton  Springs,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Elizabeth  Seeber  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  German  in  the  East  Orange 

High  School.     Address,  9  North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New 

Jersey. 
Florence  C.  Sheldon  is  teaching  at  home.     Address,  Fort  Ann,  New  York. 
Sallie  Simpson  will  remain  at  home.    Address.  952  Lexington  Avenue,  New 

York  City. 
Edith  Sinclair  will  remain  at  home.    Address,  314  Scotland  Road,  South 

Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Mary  Byers  Smith  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Alice  E.  Stahl  will  travel  in  Mexico  and  then  go  abroad  after  Christmas. 

Present  address,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 
Abigail  R.  Staples  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Wilmington,  Vermont. 
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Esther  A.  Stone  will  take  up  library  work  at  Clark  University  Library  in 
Worcester.     Address,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. 

Helena  Stone  will  do  library  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Ad- 
dress, 176  West  105th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ethel  E.  Strout  will  remain  at  home  and  do  Settlement  work  in  the  Denison 
House  in  Boston.  Address,  32  Paul  Street,  Newton  Center,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Louise  Studebaker  will  remain  at  home  and  teach  Mathematics  in  the  South 
Bend  High  School.     Address,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Amie  Sumner  will  study  singing  in  Boston. 

Eliza  Suter  is  teaching  German  in  the  Denison  High  School.  Address,  Deni- 
son, Iowa. 

Frances  D.  Swift  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  2320  East  First  Street, 
Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Florence  E.  Thomas  will  study  music  and  domestic  science  in  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  H.  Thompson  is  Associate  Principal  of  Conant  High  School,  East 
Jeffrey,  New  Hampshire. 

Jane  E.  Thompson  is  teaching  English  in  the  West  Green  Bay  High  School. 
Address,  149  North  Oakland  Avenue,  West  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Nina  E.  Thompson  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  114  East  Main  Street, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Jane  Thuman  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  changed  to  56  South  6th 
Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

Mabel  F.  Tilton  teaches  a  Bible  Class,  and  will  take  a  course  in  cooking  in 
Boston.     Address,  49  Beech  Street,  Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

M.  S.  Tomlin  is  teaching  Mathematics,  Latin  and  English  in  the  High  School 
at  Sheffield,  Massachusetts. 

Ella  and  Madge  Topping  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  2611  Forest  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Sarah  M.  Tumey  is  teaching  French  and  Mathematics  in  Fonda  High  School, 
Fonda,  New  York. 

Helen  Ufford.     Address,  165  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Huth  Vaughn.     Address,  30  Sever  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Alice  Walton  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  H.  Warren  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  24  Leonard  Street,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Webster  will  remain  at  home.  Address,  425  Williams  Street,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Clara  M.  Welsh  will  do  Settlement  work  at  Denison  House,  under  the  Smith 
College  Settlement  Association  fellowship.  Address,  93  Tyle  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  D.  Wicks  is  taking  a  course  at  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Address,  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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Ruth  E.  Wicks,  after  February  1.  will  brave!  with  Martha  Weed  in   V: 

baking  the  Mediterranean  trip.    Address,  124  Jewett  Avenne,  Buffalo, 

New  York. 

Carrie  ES,  Wiggins  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Stanhope,  New  Jersey. 
Mabel  E.  Wi^.urins  is  teaching  Latin,  German  and  English  in  the  High  School 

in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
Gwendolyn  R.  Wight  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  334  Washington  Street, 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 
Gladys  I.  Wingate  is  teaching  in  Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  B.  Winward  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  715  Madison  Street,  Fall 

River,  Massachusetts. 
Gladys  WTood  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
Marie  L.  Wolfs  will  do  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University.      Address, 

915  South  16th  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

MARRIAGES 

'91.     Ethel  D.  Puffer  to  Benjamin  Alfred  Howes,  August  5.      Address,  617 

West  113th  Street,  New  York  City. 
'94.     Venila  Spaulding  Burrington  to  Rev.  George  W.  Colson.     Address,  95 

Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
'95.    Mary  Alice  Bowers   to   Robert   William    Hall,   at   Portland,   Maine, 
August  4. 
Anna  Elizabeth  Paret  to  Bradley  Moore  Davis. 
Iva  Valeria  Smith  to  Joseph  Henry  Fairbrook. 
'98.     Helen  Turnor  Lewis  to  George  Bennett  Wilson,  April  6.     Address, 

Searchlight,  Nevada. 
'99.     Elizabeth  Newcomb  Hall  to  Judson  Scott  Todd. 

Alice  Allen  Lynch  to  George  Paul  Alexander.      Address,  362  West  3rd 

Street,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Nettie  Melville  Ripley  to  John  T.  Hollis.      Address,  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
'00.     Cora  Elizabeth  Sweeney  to  William  Pierce  Kennedy.      Address,   11 
Bellevue  Avenue,  Winthrop,  Massachusetts. 
Olive  L.  Mann  to  Frank  H.  Brundage.     Address,  164  Pine  Street,  Kings- 
ton, New  York. 
'02.     Mary  Hilton  Coburn  to  Stirling  Murray  Rust,  September  8.     Address, 
Care  Rust  Eng.    Co.,   First   National    Bank  Building,   Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
Clara  Louise  Davis  to  Gerald  Mahoney.      Address,  Achotal,  Veracruz, 

Mexico. 
Nellie  Du  Bois  Henderson  to  Dewey  J.  Carter. 
Margaret  Welles  to  Roy  Newton  Pierson,  June  20. 
'03.    Marguerite    Adelaide    Fabens  to  Clifford    Lakin   Smith,   June  3,  at 
Birmingham,  England. 
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'03.    Nettie  McDougall  to  Clarence  Powell  Scofield.     Address,  5011  Grand 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Florence  Emily  Ripley  to  Grenville  Norcott  Willis,  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  9. 
'04.     Katherine  Behr  to  Herbert  Lucien  Minshall,  September  22,  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Edith  Howell  Bond  to  Lawrence  Augustus  Howard,  August  24,  at  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Josephine  Winnifred  England  to  Frank  H.  Covey,  June  16.      Address, 
Care  Thomaston  Post-office,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 

Edith  Wheeler  Kingsbury  to  William  Harry  Watson,  July  23,  at  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.    Address,  69  School  Street,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

Edith  Jane  Mitchell  to  Edward  Allen  Olds,  Jr.,  October  10,  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

Brooke  Van  Dyke  to  Hamilton  Gibson,  June  30,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
'05.     Alma  C.  Bradley  to  John  Harland  Rush,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  8. 

Bessie  Whitney  Ripley  to  Bryant  Mower  Harroun.      Address,  The  Colo- 
nial, Mansfield,  Ohio. 
'06.     Ruth  Lincoln  Bangs  to  Marcus  A.  Rhoades. 

Elsie  F.  Mihalovitch  to  Adolph  Friedman.     Address,  14  Richard  Terrace, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Alice  Whiting  Barker  to  Harlan  Hogue  Ballard,   June  18,   Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary  Comfort  Chapin  to  Albert  Samuel  Davis,  June  26,  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York. 

Virginia  Roberts  Cox  to  Rockwell  Smith  Brank,  October  1,  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Anna  Mary  Wilson  to  William  R.  Dickinson,  June  15,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'07.     Ethel  G.  Curry  to  Goodwin  Beach,  in  England,  September  8. 

Christine  M.  Hooper  to  George  A.  Mahl,  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
August  15. 

Harriet  Lewis  Smith  to  Wilfrid  E.  Playfair,  June  24. 

Myra  Darling  Thorndike  to  Ralph  E.  Tibbetts. 
'08.     Florence  Aurelia  Grey  to  Everett  Francis  Dodge,  Amherst  '06.      Ad- 
dress, 3  Chatham  Street,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
e#-'09.     Mary   Soule    Hadley    to   Walter    Summerhayes   Case,    September 
25.     Address,  79  Hamilton  Place,  New  York  City. 

DEATH 

'07.     Laura  Aline  Wood,  died  in  August. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 

The  question,  "  Where,  oh  where,  are  the  verdant  freshmen?"  is  no  longer 
pertinent.  We  have  located  them  now  in  onr  midst  in  campus  houses,  or 
overflowing  "  Rubber  Row"  at  the  morning  exercises.  Some  of  us  have  even 
sought  them  out  in  top-floor  backs  of  houses  farthest  up  West  Street,  whither 
we  have  been  impelled  by  a  promise  extracted  by  a  fond  mother,  a  graduate 
sister,  or  a  good-looking  older  brother  to  look  them  up  and  be  good  to  them. 
The  verdant  freshmen  are  accounted  for.  But  what  of  the  proverbial  accom- 
paniment to  their  arrival  and  their  first  days  of  homesick  convalesence  ? 
Where,  oh  where,  are  the  "  freshmen  rains?" 

Ever  since  the  memory  of  man  it  has  been  the  time-honored  and  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  verdant  freshmen  to  weep — behind  locked  doors  in  room- 
mates' arms,  or  even  in  the  garish  light  of  day  and  chapel.  And  ever  since 
the  memory  of  man,  freshmen  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and 
Nature  has  nobly  borne  them  out.  They  have  arrived  in  a  drizzle,  registered 
in  a  drizzle,  gone  to  president's  lectures  and  mathematics  recitations  in  a 
drizzle. 

This  year  the  freshmen  have  poured  in  "  from  the  good  old  high  schools" 
and  "swell  young  prep,  schools"  to  this  seat  of  higher  education  quite  as 
usual,  but  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  teary  weather.  Is  Nature  no 
longer  sympathetic?  Have  the  elements  ceased  taking  a  vital  interest  in 
freshmen  affairs?  We  cannot  believe  it.  It  is  more  feasible  to  suppose  that 
the  incoming  freshmen  themselves  are  the  exception— that  they  are  a  home- 
sick-proof and  mathematics-proof  lot ;  that  they  are  establishing  a  new  order 
of  freshmen  existence  in  which  tears  at  home  or  abroad  have  no  place,  and 
that  Nature,  reflecting  as  ever  the  moods  of  man,  has  banished  "freshmen 
rains  "  in  favor  of  '  ■  freshmen  suns  !  " 


Edith  L.  Jarvis  1909. 


Letters  Home.    No.  1 


Dear  Mother, — my  college  is  great, 

And  the  Juniors  are  all  to  the  good, 
But  I  must  have  a  hat  that  goes  down  all  around, 

And  a  cape  with  a  blue  satin  hood. 

I  like  all  my  teachers  so  much, 

They  seem  to  be  glad  that  I'm  here  ; 
And  my  room-mate  has  tastes  just  exactly  like  mine. 

She  is  really  a  perfect  old  dear. 

59 
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You  remember  the  girl  that  we  met 

This  summer?  (how  far  off  it  seems  !) 
Well,  she  came  up  to  call  and  sat  down  in  our  room, 

And  she  coaches  the  basketball  teams  ! 

They  have  chapel  each  morning,  it  seems, 

And  you  go  with  a  girl  you  invite, 
So  I  must  hurry  out — lots  of  love  for  you  all — 

Could  you  send  me  some  stamps  when  youjwrite  ? 

Virginia  Craven  1910. 


Politics  vs.  Fashions 

'•  Every  up-to-date  young  woman  reads  the  paper 
And  lets  naught  of  present  interest  escape  her, — " 

So  the  new  professor  said 

As  he  gravely  bowed  his  head, — 
He  of  economic  minds  the  worthy  shaper. 

'Twas  my  room-mate  with  the  class  began  the  fray, 
And  the  newsboys  had  all  things  their  own  sweet  way. 

All  the  copies  soon  ran  out, 

So  she  wrote  at  once  about 
Having  one  sent  out  from  home  to  her  each  day. 

So  each  morn  she  grabs  her  "  Daily  "  in  the  hall, 
And  instead  of  reading  up  the  Astor  ball 

Scans  the  President  to  Haskell 

And  condemns  him  as  a  rascal 
On  due  grounds  which  she  can  quote  to  one  and  all. 

And  at  evening,  just  before  the  stroke  of  ten, 
She  sits  down  to  read  that  paper  o'er  again. 

Just  to  keep  a  bit  from  slipping 

She  will  make  a  hasty  clipping 
From  the  "  Governor's  Address  to  Working  Men." 

And  when  I  think  that  economic  lore 

Is  not  mentioned  in  my  course,  it  makes  me  sore, 

For  my  room-mate  knows  so  much 

About  politics  and  such 
That  she  won't  discuss  the  fashions  any  more. 

Virginia  Craven  1910. 
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While  simplified  spelling  is  distorting  WOldl  until  some  are  BCaroelj  recog- 
nizable, and  fountain  pens  and   vertical   handwriting  arc  making  our  written 

pages  look  ••  like  the  tracks  of  a  dispirited  tly." 

Concerning  Abbreviations  another  and  quite  different  instrument  Is  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  spoken  language  M  well, 
Prevalent  among  college  students,  the  very  persons  who  should  be  most  con- 
servative in  adopting  such  a  thing,  is  the  fad  for  clipping  off  words.  Indeed, 
such  a  foothold  has  the  fad  got  in  the  average  college  vocabulary  that  I  dare 
say  a  cultured  person  of  a  generation  ago  who  was  unfamiliar  with  modern 
college  ways  would  be  unable  to  translate  many  of  the  up-to-date  college 
students'  remarks.  The  following  paragraph  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  language  now  in  vogue  : 

"  I'll  have  to  cut  gym.  for  I  have  a  lit.  exam,  to-morrow.      I  hope  Prone 

W won't  spring  one  in  psych.      I'm  going  to  eat  to-night  with  an  alum. 

who  is  coming  here  to  see  about  a  p.  g.  course  in  phil.  for  an  A.  M." 

To  the  college  student  of  to-day  there  is  nothing  freakish,  nothing  even 
unusual  in  this  dialect,  but  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  a  jargon  without  any  of 
the  spicy  college  flavoring  some  of  its  supporters  seem  to  feel  it  has. 

There  are  multitudes  of  much-used  words  which  have  suffered  by  having 
their  terminations  and,  in  many  cases,  all  but  their  initial  letters  subtracted. 
'Phone,  psych.,  zoo.,  lit.,  math.,  celeb.,  die,  p.  g.  (which  might  suggest  most 
anything  rather  than  a  course  taken  by  a  college  graduate  with  aspirations 
for  another  degree),  lab.,  ads.,  alum.,  prep,  school,  prexie,  prone,  phil.,  meta- 
phys.,  are  familiar  abbreviations  which  college  students  hear  and  use  so 
frequently  that  they  become  unconscious  after  a  while  that  these  are  abbre- 
viations and  not  "perfectly  good"  words.  The  student  is  often  surprised  to 
hear  clipped-off  words  slip  out  at  the  wrong  time  and  she  hastily  corrects 
herself.  Sometimes  she  has  used  the  abbreviated  form  unconsciously  only  to 
wake  too  late  to  the  fact,  and  she  says  with  an  ejaculation  : 

'•  I  believe  I  called  that '  math,  exam.'  all  the  time  I  was  talking." 

The  members  of  the  Philosophical  Club  of  Smith,  who  were  called  by  one 
of  the  faculty  "the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  college,"  speak  of  their 
organization  as  Phil.  Club,  and  on  some  occasions  have  been  known  to 
shorten  this  to  Pil.  If  the  abbreviation  habit  extends  to  the  "intellectual 
aristocracy  "  of  one  of  the  country's  leading  colleges,  surely  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider reform.  It  takes  a  bracing  tonic  to  recover  from  the  habit  when  we 
leave  college.  Often  it  is  administered  in  unpleasant  doses  when  we  are 
quite  unprepared  for  it.  When  enthusiasm  is  running  high  and  we  are  per- 
haps telling  our  families  that  we  started  on  the  B.  &  M.,  and  it  was  just 
lovely  to  see  the  old  G.  C.  again,  and  the  new  ads.  in  the  El.  tickled  us  to 
death,  we  are  checked  by  discovering  in  some  one  a  look  of  disapproval, 
which  always  calls  forth  in  us  a  pang  of  remorse,  for  we  feel  that  that  person 
is  not  only  criticising  us  but  our  Alma  Mater  as  well. 

So,  although  we  may  have  the  misfortune  to  write  the  vertical  hand,  al- 
though we  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  fountain  pen  and  some  day  spell 
kissed  to  rhyme  with  fist,  let  us,  if  it  takes  our  last  breath  to  do  it,  add 
"erature"  to  "lit." 

Elizabeth  Spader  Clark  1909. 
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Heart-Strings  (September  Fifteenth) 

I  used  to  think  the  heart-strings  that  the  poets  write  about 

Were  merely  licensed  chaff, 
There  really  are  such  things,  though,  and  I've  two,  I've  just  found  out, 

That  tear  my  heart  in  half. 
I  feel,  a  bit  southwest  of  where  I  thought  that  my  heart  lay, 
A  spot  that's  aching  in  a  dull,  green-apply  sort  of  way, — 
It's  the  wrench  of  those  "  too  solid"  strings  I  dared  to  think  a  myth, 
For  one  of  them's  tied  here  at  home ;  the  other  pulls  towards  Smith. 
And  one  pulls  east,  and  one  pulls  west, 
Shall  I  stay  here  ?    Shall  I  go  back  ? 
O  please  don't  pull  so  hard,  heart-strings, 
Between  you  both  my  heart  will  crack. 

The  home-string— yes,  it's  knotted  hard  and  stretched  the  tautest,  now, 

I've  simply  got  to  stay. 
Father  and  mother  are  so — well,  they're  pretty  nice  somehow, 

Bob,  too,  in  his  own  way. 
And  Sue,  the  baby's  darling.     O  it's  good  just  to  be  here, 
In  this  comfortable,  take-for-granted  homey  atmosphere  ; 
How  can  I  leave  the  friendships  that  are  old,  the  new  flirtation, 
Just  getting  interesting,  to  go  back  to  education  ? 

One  string  pulls  east  and  one  pulls  west ; 

Shall  I  stay  here  ?    Shall  I  go  back? 
O  please  don't  pull  so  hard,  heart-strings, 
Between  you  both  my  heart  will  crack. 

There  now,  that  other  string  again,  tug-tugging  me  towards  "Hamp," 

The  girls  and  the  good  times, — 
Those  dear  old  girls — and  then  the  jolly  places  where  we  tramp— 

And  spend  our  hard-saved  dimes, 
Hot-dogs,  and  my  new  roommate,  basket-ball — and  kindred  things, 
Paddling  on  Paradise,  and  gists,  and  bacon-bats  and  sings, 
A  snap-course,  and  this  year  there's  Prom,  (if  I  can  get  a  man) ; 
Can  I  stay  home  without  these  things  ?    I  hardly  think  I  can. 
Still  one  pulls  east  and  one  pulls  west ; 

Shall  I  stay  here?    Shall  I  go  back? 
O  please  don't  pull  so  hard,  heart-strings, 
Between  you  both  my  heart  will  crack. 

Marion  Keep  Patton  1910. 
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The  Petition  of  the  Freshmen 

Smith,  majestic  in  your  greatness, 

Solemn  in  your  stately  splendor. 

Mighty  in  your  store  of  knowledge, 

Matchless  in  your  noble  glory. 

May  we,  trembling,  homesick  freshmen, 

Humbly  ask  in  adoration, 

Your  maternal  smile  of  welcome  ? 

Lest  you  fear  we  are  unworthy, 
Lest  perhaps  you  doubt  our  merit, 
Let  me  speak  a  word  to  prove  it 
To  promote  your  admiration, 
To  ensure  your  gracious  favor. 
Let  me  speak  before  you,  simply, 
With  as  little  flowery  phrasing, 
With  as  little  egotism, 
With  as  little  ostentation, 
As  a  high  school  girl  is  able. 

We  are  very  like  the  seniors, 
Like  the  high  aspiring  juniors, 
Like  the  sophomores  courageous, 
When  they  came  to  you  as  freshmen. 
We  are  beautiful  as  they  were, 
We  are  quite  as  bright  as  they  were, 
We  are  frolicsome  as  they  were, 
We  are  troublesome  as  they  were. 
We  have  all  the  lofty  feeling, 
All  the  longing  after  knowledge, 
All  the  silliness  in  thinking 
Each  shall  wear  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
All  the  energetic  impulse, 
All  the  eager  expectation, 
All  the  sentiment  that  they  had. 
We  have  won  as  many  honors, 
Said  as  many  valedictories, 
Held  as  many  presidencies, 
Have  as  much  self-satisfaction 
At  the  praises  they  have  brought  us, 
As  did  ever  any  schoolgirls. 
We  have  left  as  many  lovers, 
Left  as  many  anxious  mothers, 
Left  as  many  doting  fathers, 
Left  as  many  jolly  comrades, 
Left  as  many  joys  as  they  did. 
We  are  every  whit  as  homesick 
As  they  ever  were  as  freshmen. 
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Look  upon  us,  then,  in  pity, 
With  your  eye  of  sweet  compassion  ; 
Write  in  glowing  white  and  purple, 
Nineteen  twelve  upon  our  banner. 
Smile  that  matchless  smile  of  welcome 
That  you  gave  to  those  before  us, 
Cherish  us  as  those  before  us, 
Number  us  among  your  children. 

Louise  F.  Spear  1912. 

A  Senior  Soliloquy 

For  the  freshmen  there  are  parties, 

For  the  freshmen  there  are  teas, 
And  the  "Frolic"  and  "Reception" 

To  put  them  at  their  ease. 
The  juniors  are  so  kind  to  them, 

The  soph'mores  so  polite, 
The  faculty  so  tolerant, 

They  can't  complain  a  mite. 
And  everyone  keeps  asking — 

"  Can't  I  do  that  for  you  ?  " 
And  "  Let  me  help  you  find  it  ?  " 

And  "  It's  hard  when  one  is  new." 

But  I  am — j  ust  a  senior. 

So  of  course  I  need  no  care  ; 
And  of  course  I'm  never  homesick, 

Of  course  1  always  dare 
To  express  my  own  opinions  ; 

Of  course  I'm  s'posed  to  know 
Precisely  what's  expected 

And  precisely  what  to  do. 
So  that  sometimes  (never  breathe  this, 

For  it's  just  'twixt  you  and  me), 
Instead  of  "  grave  old  senior," 

A  freshman  would  I  be  ! 

Cora  Ambrose  1909. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  senior  class,  the  following  decisions  were  made 

Miss  McClellan  was  chosen  as  the  class  photographer. 

Mr.  Young  was  elected  as  the  coach  for  Dramatics. 

The  Dramatics  Committee  chosen  at  this  meeting  stands  as  follows  : 

General  Chairman,  Harriet  Byers 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Costumes,  Edith  McBurnie 

Stage  Manager,  Marjory  Deshon 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Music,  Katherine  Sewall 

Business  Manager,  Eunice  Remington 

Advisory  Member,  Mildred  Lane 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Scenery,  Hazel  Payne 
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On  Friday,  September  95,  Mr.  George  l\  Berry,  Secretary  of  the  Axnei 
McAll   Mission  Aj98oci&tion,  who  is  visiting  all  the  large  oollegef  In  the 

Interest  Of  that  association,  gave  an  address  heiv  on  the  work  of  tin-  McAll 
Mission  in  France.  The  author  of  this  movement  was  an  Englishman,  Dr. 
Robert  McAll.  While  he  was  visiting  in  Paris  he  happened  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  a  workingman  in  a  cafe.  This  man  assured  Dr.  McAll  of 
the  readiness  of  the  working  people  to  hear  "  the  true  religion  of  freedom  and 
earnestness."  In  response  to  this  appeal  a  hall  was  hired  and  meetings  held, 
and  from  this  beginning  the  movement  has  spread  and  has  so  far  been 
incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  on  account  of  lack  of  resources. 

Mr.  Berry  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  they  were  not  trying  to  con- 
vert members  of  another  faith,  but  rather  that  they  were  offering  Christianity 
to  those  who  held  no  religious  belief.  The  number  of  these,  he  affirms,  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  French  population  and  especially  of  the  work- 
ing class,  which  regards  the  church  as  its  oppressor  and  has  largely  broken 
away  from  it.  Mr.  Berry  feels  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  France 
make  possible  a  glorious  future  for  her,  but  that  alcoholism  and  immorality 
are  fast  demoralizing  and  degenerating  the  nation.  The  McAll  Mission  is 
trying  to  remedy  these  evils  by  means  of  missions  in  the  crowded  manu- 
facturing districts  and  also  by  mission  boats.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
put  in  the  work  for  children,  mainly  along  educational  lines. 

Bertha  Goldthwaite  1909. 

The  Freshman  Frolic  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  September  19,  in 
the  Students'  Building.      By  seven  o'clock  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  out- 
side the  doors  where,  even  in  the  darkness,  the  excited 

Freshman  Frolic  expectancy  of  the  freshmen  and  the  anxious  determina- 
tion of  their  attendants  were  discernible.  Once  inside, 
the  serious  business  of  the  frolic  began.  The  freshmen  were  introduced  to 
the  upper  classmen  and  "  celebs,"  and  received  their  various  signatures 
together  with  cordial  invitations  to  come  and  call.  After  an  hour  or  more 
had  pleasantly  passed  in  this  way,  Annie  Wheelock,  president  of  the  Council, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  newcomers,  which  was  followed  by 
several  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion  sung  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  enthusi- 
astically encored.  The  three  upper  classes  then  serenaded  in  turn  the  fresh- 
man class.  At  about  9.30  the  party  broke  up  and  the  freshmen  were  borne 
off  to  ices  and  cakes  in  their  escorts'  rooms,  assuring  them  as  they  went  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  the  frolic,  and  humming  the  Alma  Mater  song  as  if 
they  had  always  known  it. 

Jean  MacDuffie  1909. 

The  opportunities,  in  a  musical  way,  offered  by  Smith  College  for  the 
coming  year  exceed  any  previous  program.      Not  only  are  we  to  hear  in 
Madame  Gadski  one  of  the  greatest  living  sopranos,   and  in 
Musical    Lhevinne  a  pianist  of  the  same  order,  but  our  enthusiasm  is  to 
be  again  aroused  by  the  musical  favorite  of  last  May's  concert — 
George  Hamlin.      The  privilege  of  hearing  so  easily  (and  at  such  small  ex- 
pense) these  three  great  soloists  and  three  standard  musical  organizations — 
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the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Margulies  Trio  and  the  Hoffman  String 
Quartet — cannot  be  overestimated.  Let  us  show  our  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Sleeper  and  the  musical  department  by  immediate  and  grateful  subscription. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  A  CHILD'S  READING 

If  we  glance  back  over  our  own  childhood,  we  shall  find  that 
reading  is  an  important  factor  in  the  childish  life.  There  are 
differences  in  degrees,  but  every  child  reads  more  or  less,  and 
the  object  of  this  reading  is  pleasure. 

Often  one  hears  a  mother  say,  when  asked  what  books  she 
gives  a  child  : 

"  Oh,  nothing  especial.  I  just  turn  him  loose  in  the  library 
and  let  him  browse."  This  method  gives  a  child  a  wide  range 
of  literature,  but  there  are  dangers  in  miscellaneous  ''browsing". 

A  child  reads  for  pleasure, — that  is  the  one  instinct  which  can 
be  counted  upon  in  his  choice.  That  choice  may  be  happy,  and 
the  child  may  begin  to  form  his  taste  on  good  books,  so  that  as 
it  grows,  only  what  is  good  literature  will  appeal  to  him.  But 
there  is  the  chance  that  his  first  books  may  not  be  good  litera- 
ture. He  wastes  precious  time  in  reading  stories  which  culti- 
vate only  a  liking  for  excitement,  and  from  these  childish  tastes 
goes  on  to  " Diamond  Dick"  or  the  "  Duchess." 
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In  his  psychology,  J.  P.  Gordy  says  :  "  We  send  children  to 
school  and  college  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  taught  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  bad  in  literature."  This  is  often  an 
impossibility,  for  the  former  bias  is  too  strong,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  unlearn  all  that  they  have  previously  learned.  A  child 
can  have  at  first  no  particular  taste,  and  the  intention  of  super- 
vision is  so  to  cultivate  one  that  the  later  free  choice  will  always 
be  of  the  best.  We  cannot  begin  too  young  to  cultivate  the 
taste  which  is  to  mean  so  much  in  later  years ;  and  the  first 
step,  says  Agnes  Repplier,1  is  through  the  stories  told  in  child- 
hood. 

Not  only  books  of  imagination  should  be  chosen,  but  books 
which  give  a  child  something  to  think  about.  The  child  is 
naturally  curious  —  his  mind  is  growing,  but  there  is  no  past 
experience  of  his  own  to  draw  upon  ;  it  must  be  given  to  him. 
Books  like  the  "Prudy"  series  are  good,  morally  too  good,  but 
they  do  not  give  a  child  thought-food  nor  awaken  his  imagina- 
tion. They  do  not  even  have  a  good  effect  upon  his  character. 
After  that  sort  of  a  moral  lecture  he  probably  will  not  go  and 
do  likewise,  but  otherwise. 

Books  do  affect  character  and  morals.  The  "  Oliver  Optic  " 
books  were  recently  removed  from  the  public  library  of  a  city 
because  barns  were  burned  and  houses  robbed  by  children  ex- 
cited by  these  stories.  Children  are  naturally  mimics,  and 
when  we  have  such  a  simple  way  to  throw  the  influence  on  the 
right  side,  surely  it  is  foolish  not  to  take  it. 

Books  that  will  mean  all  this  to  a  child  he  can  not  read  to 
himself  at  the  age  when  his  mind  is  ready  for  them.  As  long 
as  he  cannot  read  them,  of  course  he  cannot  select  them,  so  that 
such  books  must  be  chosen  for  him.  Certain  books  answer  the 
requirements  of  taste,  imagination,  mental  stimulus  and  char- 
acter building.  In  the  first  place  there  is  "  Mother  Goose/'  then 
"  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "  Hans  Anderson,"  Edward  Lear's 
"  Nonsense  Book,"  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  "Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  "Scottish 
Chiefs,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Grandfather's  Chair,"  "The 
Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  "Water  Babies,"  "The  Jungle 
Books,"  the  Bible,  and  poets  such  as  Scott,  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, Stevenson  and  Eugene  Field. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  child  should  miss  these  books  ;  and  often  he 

1  "  The  Battle  of  the  Babies"— Agnes  Repplier. 
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does  so  simply  because  they  do  do!  come  in  his  way.  [f  a  child 
dot's  qo<  read  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  until  he  has  grown  up,  the 
reality  of  it  is  gone.  He  will  not  know  the  pleasure  of  looking 
back  to  the  time  when  he  believed  that  a  man  somewhere  did 
take  Pilgrim's  journey  "really  truly." 

There  are  ages  for  all  books,  within  which  they  must  be  read 
if  a  child  is  to  derive  the  greatest  pleasure  from  them.  If  lie  is 
too  young  or  too  old  the  first  time,  a  certain  joy  is  gone  forever. 
Many  times  I  have  heard  a  person  say  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land "  :  "I  never  could  care  for  that  book,  it  is  so  foolish." 
Poor  grown-up  !  He  cannot  remember  the  joy  it  gave  him 
once  ;  he  has  outgrown  it.  If  one  misses  such  books  it  is  an 
irretrievable  loss.  Sometimes  the  child  is  forced  to  read  Scott 
or  Dickens  before  he  is  old  enough.  It  is  the  task  of  supervision 
to  see  that  a  child  does  not  read  a  book  while  he  is  too  }7oung 
for  it  as  well  as  that  he  does  read  it  before  he  is  too  old. 

There  are  some  books  which  I  think  should  be  read  to  a  child 
whether  he  likes  them  or  not,  but  usually  he  will  like  them  if 
they  are  read  at  the  right  age.  These  are  old  standards  which 
generations  of  young  people  have  pronounced  good.  Better 
three  or  four  of  these  stories  than  a  library  of  books  written 
down  to  children.  There  is  more  value  in  them  ;  they  give  the 
child  what  he  wants  and  what  he  needs.  And  he  needs  a  great 
many  things, — one  is  information.  He  is  continually  asking, 
"Why?" — a  sign  that  his  brain  is  active.  There  are  many 
good  volumes  of  information  disguised  in  the  form  of  stories — 
for  example,  the  books  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  and  others  of 
that  character.  There  are  bird  books  fascinatingly  illustrated, 
nature  books,  flower  books  and  histories.  These  will  give  him 
a  working  basis,  and  there  is  no  information  which  stands  by 
us  as  that  which  we  learn  while  children.  Mr.  Hall  says  in 
his  "Adolescence"  that  children  have  a  historic  capacity  which 
is  remarkable  and  that  what  is  remembered  is  remembered  with 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Gordy  considers  literature  as  an  educational  force  of  great 
importance,  and  unless  the  right  books  are  read  to  children  or 
given  them  to  read,  this  force  may  be  lost. 

If  the  mother  would  look  more  carefully  to  the  child's  reading, 
she  would  find  it  an  aid  not  only  in  education  but  in  home 
training.  Reading  is  a  corrective  to  wrong  tendencies.  Take 
for  example  the  sentimental  child.      Novels  of  the  sentimental 
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character  and  boarding-school  stories  will  pnt  this  sort  of  child 
into  a  state  where  he  sees  all  things  in  a  distorted  relation  to 
himself ;  and  his  victimized  family  consider  the  child  ill  on 
account  of  his  fretfulness,  caused  by  things  not  going  as  he  is 
dreaming  them.  Except  with  an  abnormal  child,  there  are 
very  few  books  which  a  child  should  not  read,  but  there  are 
some.  These  are  either  books  which  they  should  never  read  or 
books  which  are  not  to  be  read  while  children. 

With  this  point  comes  up  one  of  the  objections  to  supervision 
— namely,  that  a  child  will  want  to  read  what  he  is  forbidden. 
This  is  true,  and  therefore  I  would  never  forbid  a  child  to  read 
a  book,  but  keep  it  out  of  his  way.  Never  would  I  have  the 
child  know  that  his  reading  was  being  watched.  It  could  and 
should  be  done  tactfully  ;  and  from  this  follows  the  positive 
side, — I  would  not  have  the  child  feel  that  he  was  being  forced 
to  read  a  book.  More  and  more  I  realize  how  certain  books 
were  put  in  my  way  so  that  I  came  upon  them  naturally.  The 
books  were  given  me  as  gifts,  not  on  stated  occasions,  but  often. 
There  are  many  little  ways  which  make  a  child  want  to  read  a 
book  just  as  "  Read  this"  will  make  him  want  not  to  read  it. 
If  the  book  is  given  him  with  the  remark,  "  I  used  to  like  this, 
I  wonder  if  you  will,"  or,  "I  thought  this  might  interest  you,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it,"  it  pleases  the  child, 
and  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  read  the  book  with  interest. 

It  is  the  same  with  books  of  information,  which  one  often 
hears  it  said  children  do  not  like.  Such  books  should  be  cor- 
rectly presented  to  the  child  in  the  first  place.  Facts1  show 
that  children  not  prejudiced  against  these  books  do  like  them. 
Mr.  Bagehot3  says  of  history,  "  History  is  not  to  a  child  what  it 
is  to  us,  a  tangle  of  disputed  facts.  .  .  .  He  grasps  its  salient 
points  with  directness,  absorbs  them  with  tolerable  accuracy 
and  passes  judgment  on  them  with  enviable  ease.  History  is  a 
real  romance.  Those  who  begin  late  learn  only  the  dates  and 
tedious  facts ;  but  the  happy  first  feel  the  mystic  association 
and  the  progress  of  the  whole." 

This  is  true,  too,  of  other  books  of  facts.  They  are  not  bare 
facts  to  the  child,  but  gates  to  unknown  worlds  of  fancy  and 
excitement.  The  geography  Hottentot  is  as  interesting  a  savage 
as  the  one  in  the  adventure  story. 

1  GK  Stanley  Hall— "Adolescence." 

2  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  II. 
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This  supervision  is  not  cruelty  to  children,  for  usually  they 
like  these  books.      Children  such  as  Scott,  who  at  th< 

seven  crept  from  bed  to  read  "Henry  IV,"  as  Marjorio  Fleming, 
whose  diary  quaintly  comments  on  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Thom- 
son, Grey  and  the  "  funny  Dr.  Swift,"  Andrew  Lang,  who  tolls 
us  that  poetry  came  to  him  with  Scott,  Pope,  to  whom  it  came 
with  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  testify  to  the  fact  that  great  work 
appeals  to  children.  Many  children  lose  the  joy  of  ever  loving 
poetry  because  they  were  brought  up  on  milk-and-water  rhyme 
until  too  late.  Give  them  "  Marmion,"  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,"  the  "Princess"  lyrics 
before  you  judge  whether  the  child  likes  poetry  or  not.  At 
least  give  him  the  chance  to  like  it. 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin"  reminds  me  that  we  cannot 
wholly  judge  for  others — even  children — in  the  matter  of  what 
they  shall  read,  for  Agnes  Repplier  in  her  "Children's  Poets" 
speaks  of  how  much  she  disliked,  and  believes  children  dislike, 
that  poem.  This  is  not  universally  true,  for  I  loved  it  so  as  a 
child  that  I  learned  it  all  by  heart.  So  we  can  never  wholly 
judge  for  others.  We  can  tell  partly  from  our  own  experience 
what  other  children  will  like,  the  rest  we  can  tell  by  experiment. 

But  all  this  training  and  supervision  are  going  to  hinder  the 
child  from  following  his  natural  bent,  and  prevent  his  develop- 
ing his  individuality.  The  range  of  a  child's  reading  should 
not  be  restricted  enough  for  this  to  happen.  Except  for  a  few 
forbidden  books  and  for  the  requiring  of  a  comparatively  few 
books  to  guard  against  loss,  he  is  free  to  add  to  his  reading 
what  he  will  and  make  his  own  choice.  Also,  having  read  these 
required  books  once,  he  may  make  any  of  them  that  he  wishes 
his  favorites  and  read  and  re-read  them  as  often  as  he  likes. 
Along  whatever  line  appeals  to  him  he  may  wander,  only  the 
guide  is  there  to  keep  the  path  from  becoming  too  narrow  or 
the  adventurer  from  losing  his  way  altogether  in  the  maze  of 
books. 

I  would  not  have  supervision  mean  curtailment,  I  would  not 
have  it  mean  enforced  books,  but  a  tactful  guidance  to  what  a 
child  might  otherwise  miss.  Miss  Repplier  says  that  there  are 
no  books  so  dear  as  those  read  when  we  are  young  ;  and  by 
supervision  I  would  have  the  books  around  which  our  love 
clings,  the  best,  the  richest, — books  which  we  will  feel  have 
given  us  much  in  return  for  the  love  we  have  given  them. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


"WITH   WHAT   MEASURE   YE   METE" 

Where  did  you  get  that  calm  and  tranquil  gaze, 
That  atmosphere  of  peace  that  'round  you  lies 
In  softest  benediction  ?    Sweet  and  wise 
The  tender  light,  half-veiled  by  thoughtful  haze, 
That  on  me  shines  through  all  my  weary  days, 
From  out  the  quiet  deeps  of  your  dear  eyes. 
You  do  not  start,  nor  fear,  nor  feel  surprise, 
So  gentle  and  so  calm  are  all  your  ways. 

From  stilling  troubled  hearts  your  own  is  stilled, 
From  smoothing  weary  brows  your  own  has  grown 
Untroubled  and  serene.     The  light  that  shone 
In  gladness  at  your  coming  now  has  filled 
Your  eyes  again  ;  and  with  its  own  increase 
The  peace  you  gave,  returns  to  give  you  peace. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


DAVID 

David  shouldered  his  golf-bag  resolutely  and  dismissed  the 
caddie.  The  sun  beat  down  on  the  parched  grass  of  the  links, 
and  the  shade  beneath  the  maples  and  pines  of  the  bordering 
woods  looked  inviting. 

"  Going  to  rest  awhile  ?"  asked  the  girl  with  him  a  bit  wist- 
fully as  she  fanned  her  burning  face  with  her  hat. 

But  her  companion,  indifferent  to  the  wistful  tone,  answered  : 
4 'No — Fll  play  the  other  holes,  I  guess." 

The  girl  cast  a  lingering  look  at  a  moss-covered  bench  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  pine  nearby,  and  turned  to  listen  to  her 
friend. 

"  I  sent  the  caddie  away  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, Barbara/'  he  continued,  haltingly,  "you've  been  like  a 
dear  younger  sister  to  me  these  last  weeks — you  see,  I  haven't  a 
sister  of  my  own  and  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  let  me  adopt  you 
for  one  now  and  you'd  help  me  out  of  a  mess  I'm  in." 

The  girl,  blushing  with  pleasure,  touched  his  arm. 

14 
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"  Oh,  yon  know  how  I  love  you,  David— us  if  yon  were  really 
my  brother.     I'd  do  anything  for  you." 

David,  so  snre  of  assent  thai  he  had  not  glanced  at  Iter,  did 
not  see  the  beauty  of  the  girl's  fresh  face  as  she  looked  np  at 
him,  nor  the  frank  devotiou  in  her  brown  eyes,  but  striding 
lily  along  continued  : 

"The  trouble's  about  a  girl,  Barbara.  I  guess  you  know 
whom— the  hotel's  been  talking  enough.  You  see  I'm  pretty 
hard  hit,  and  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  marry  her." 

After  a  pause,  "Why  don't  you  tell  her  so,  David?"  said 
Barbara,  throbbing  with  excitement  at  being  her  hero's  con- 
fidante. 

"  That's  it,  sister — I've  told  her  and  she  won't  have  me,"  and 
the  man  stared  straight  at  the  soft,  green  hills  with  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  clouds  gliding  across  them,  and  his  face  looked 
very  set  and  tragic. 

"Oh  !"  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  an  agony  of  sympathy, 
"  Oh  ! " 

"  But  yet— she  strolls  with  me  along  the  lake  every  moonlight 
night.  I  can't  go  on  this  way  seeing  her  and  knowing  I  can't 
have  her — it's  horrible." 

"How  selfish — "  broke  in  Barbara,  passionately.  "I  don't 
think  she  ought  to  keep  you  around  if  she  doesn't — I  mean  if 
she  refused  you." 

"  It  seemed  a  little  queer  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  think  anything 
against  her.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  thought,  though. 
You  could  understand  Miss  Allen  better  than  I." 

"  No — no— I'm  only  eighteen,  and  I've  never  thought  of  being 
in  love — but,  oh  let's  not  speak  of  me — it's  you,  David.  I'm  so 
sorry — that's  all  I  can  say,  but  I  mean  such  lots  more.  Ask  her 
again— she  must  love  you."  As  she  spoke,  Barbara's  sympathy 
was  tempered  by  the  excitement  that  here  before  her  eyes  must 
be  a  real  romance  playing  itself  out.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  a  man  who  cannot  do  his  own  wooing  is  hardly  worthy  to 
win  ;  and  her  experience  had  not  yet  taught  her  the  necessity 
for  men  of  a  certain  temperament  to  pour  out  their  love  affairs 
to  a  sympathetic  and  attractive  listener.  Perhaps  David  was 
quite  sincere — but  perhaps,  too,  he  was  dimly  aware  of  the  look 
in  Barbara's  brown  eyes,  and  his  face  may  have  worn  an  expres- 
sion a  bit  more  set  and  tragic  than  if  he  had  been  unobserved, 
and  his  self-pity — for  he  thought  he  was  very  much  in  love — 
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may  have  increased  somewhat  when  he  realized  the  intense 
sympathy  in  her  voice. 

Before  they  turned  homeward  across  the  links  and  climbed 
the  daisy-dotted  hillside  under  the  arch  of  clematis,  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  darkening  hills  and  it  had  been  settled  that 
David  was  to  ask  Miss  Allen  again.  Till  then  he  was  to  avoid 
her,  and  he  and  the  girl  whom  he  called  little  sister  were  seldom 
apart.  They  slipped  away  repeatedly  with  an  unspoken  under- 
standing from  the  parties  on  the  hotel  piazzas  and  met  where  no 
one  would  interrupt  on  her  cottage  veranda,  and  they  talked  for 
hours,  looking  across  to  where  the  bushes  lining  the  banks  of 
the  stream  marked  its  meandering  course  through  the  meadows, 
or  they  wandered  through  glades  in  the  forests  behind  the 
house.  Sometimes  they  spoke  of  Barbara  and  the  life  that 
awaited  her  beyond  the  encircling  hills ;  but  usually  David 
talked  of  his  love  for  Miss  Allen. 

Then  an  evening  came  when  Barbara  missed  them  both  from 
the  hotel  and  started  for  a  walk  alone.  Tired  by  climbing  she 
seated  herself  on  an  old  stone  wall.  Beneath  her  lay  the  wide 
and  peaceful  moonlit  valley  ;  the  quiet  mountains  seemed  to 
gain  in  majesty  under  the  mysterious  touch  of  the  moon  and 
even  the  rocky  pasture  land  on  the  hill  lay  soft  and  gray  in  the 
concealing  light.  Far  away  over  the  brook  floated  a  filmy  gray 
mist  blending  into  the  gray  landscape  ;  and  below  shone  out  the 
lights  in  the  hotels  and  cottages.  Presently  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  faint  tinkle  and  some  sheep  raised  questioning 
heads  over  the  wall  below  and  stood  watching  the  intruder,  alert 
and  ready  for  flight. 

Barbara  turned  to  see  them,  and  saw  instead  two  figures  on  the 
wall  above.  In  that  one  glance  she  noticed  how  gracefully  Miss 
Allen's  white  gown  clung  to  her  slender  figure  and  fell  over  the 
wall  against  David's  hand,  and  with  what  devotion  David  bent 
forward  and  listened  to  each  word.  He  did  not  look  at  her 
when  they  were  talking  —  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  be  in  a 
romance  instead  of  only  helping  one.  Now  she  heard  David's 
laugh — but  how  different  from  his  usual  merry  chuckle  !  There 
was  a  caressing  tenderness  about  this  low  laugh  as  though  he 
were  laughing  at  the  little  follies  of  one  very  dear  to  him. 

"  Oh,"  thought  Barbara,  "  how  could  anyone  help  loving  him 
when  he  laughs  that  way  ?  " 

Later  as  she  fumbled  with  the  matches  at  the  cottage  where 
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she  had  gone  with  a  new  desire  to  be  aloiio,  she  beard  a  heavy 
itep  od  the  piazza  ami   David  came  in  and  sank  heavily  into  a 

chair.  She  stood  watching  his  set  face  for  a  minute  and  then 
with  her  clasped  hands  trembling  from  pity,  she  slipped  into  a 
chair  beside  him.  One  of  his  hands  lay  on  the  arm  near  her, 
"  Dear  brother,"  she  said  tremulously,  and  covered  it  with  her 
own,  "if  I  could  only  do  something  for  you." 

"She  won't  have  me,  little  girl.  I  guess  I'm  not  worth 
much — she  didn't  seem  to  believe  so." 

"Oh,  David—  why,  David,  you're  the  most  splendid  man  I 
know.  Oh,  don't  look  so,  dear— if  I  could  only  help  you  ; "  and 
her  other  hand  followed  the  first  over  his. 

"You  can,  sister — it's  a  lot  easier  with  someone  around  who 
understands." 

They  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  Barbara  pouring  the  wealth  of 
her  sympathy  and  tenderness  over  her  friend.  At  last  David 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  then  leaned  with  folded 
arms  by  the  window  and  looked  down  at  Barbara. 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  brave,  David  ;  you  are  so  brave,"  she  said, 
rising  and  standing  before  him.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his 
and,  holding  them  to  him,  laughed  the  low  caressing  laugh  she 
had  heard  before.  An  unaccustomed  thrill  swept  over  her  and 
she  thought  of  what  she  had  thought  before  :  "  How  could  any 
one  help  loving  him  when  he  laughed  that  way  ?  " 

"Do  you  know,  you're  awfully  pretty,  to-night,  little  sister," 
he  said.  She  was  growing  uncomfortable,  and  somehow  she 
was  glad  he  had  said  sister.  For  the  first  time  in  her  intercourse 
with  David,  she  started  when  she  heard  her  brother's  voice 
floating  in  from  the  road. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

In  reply,  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed  the  hands  he  held. 

"I  must  go  up — it's  getting  late,"  she  murmured,  wondering 
why  his  touch  on  her  hands  thrilled  her  so  strangely. 

"All  right,  dear — you've  been  an  angel  of  mercy  to-night. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done  without  your  heavenly 
sympathy." 

Upstairs  she  threw  open  her  window  and  knelt  down  in  the 
moonlight  before  it.  She  clasped  her  hands  on  the  sill  and 
looked  at  them  :  David  had  been  holding  them.  Presently  she 
found  herself  repeating  as  a  sort  of  refrain,  "  He  laughed  that 
way  at  me — at  me,"  and  she  held  out  her  hands  to  the  mountains 
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for  sympathy,  kneeling  there  a  long  time  in  a  sort  of  unreason- 
ing ecstacy. 

"I  love  you,  David,"  she  said  aloud.  Then  a  cold  wave  of 
shame  crept  into  her  heart.  That  was  what  she  had  told  him 
on  the  golf  course— "  You  know  how  I  love  you,  David."  She 
had  not  realized  what  she  had  meant,  but  he  —  he  must  have 
comprehended.  Oh,  it  was  too  horrible  to  think  of,  and  she 
buried  her  face  from  the  sight  of  the  serene  hills. 

'•'How  can  I  ever  see  him  again?"  she  moaned.  "How 
could  I  be  so  carried  away  by  what  I  supposed  was  sympathy  ? 
He  can  never  respect  me  again — and  how  can  I  respect  my- 
self ?  "  Wave  after  wave  of  shame  flooding  her,  she  gazed  out 
over  the  moonlit  country.  A  wraith-like  mist  had  risen  from 
the  brook  and  was  creeping  softly  over  the  valley,  looking  like 
a  lake  in  the  moonlight.  It  seemed  very  chill  and  ghost-like, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  its  beauty  failed  to  touch  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought  with  amazement,  "Do  I  only  love  these 
hill  because  David  is  here  ?"  How  she  had  loved  that  noonday 
hush  when  the  very  air  seemed  filled  with  peace  and  a  wonder- 
ful stillness  made  deeper  by  the  sound  of  a  mower  whetting  his 
scythe  below  in  the  meadows  and  the  clear  note  of  a  lark  ring- 
ing down  from  the  blue  above.  Had  it  only  been  because 
David  was  there,  too  ?  Her  whole  world  seemed  slipping  away 
with  his  companionship. 

She  resolved  to  leave  him  forever.  She  hurried  to  her  trunk 
and  packed  frantically,  clinging  to  her  plan  in  the  morning  in 
spite  of  protestations.     David  was  quite  overcome. 

"  What,  going  away  ?  Why,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't 
imagine  myself  going  on  without  you,  little  sister,"  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  bent  over  her.  "little  sister,  I'm  getting 
awfully  fond  of  you,"  and  he  laughed  his  low  laugh  as  he 
straightened  up. 

A  light  flashed  into  her  eyes.  Someday,  perhaps —  "You 
must  write  to  me,  David,"  she  said,  and  gave  up  her  tragic 
resolve,  which  seemed  so  absurd  by  daylight,  for  a  stronger 
hope. 

This  hope  grew,  till  the  next  summer  it  had  taken  firm  hold 
of  her.  Her  feeling  had  grown  till  her  life  seemed  one  intensi- 
fied desire  to  help  David.  She  realized,  with  a  greater  per- 
spective, his  limitations  ;  but  the  knowledge  only  strengthened 
the  maternal  desire  to  care  for  him,  without  lessening  her  devo- 
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t ion.    She  knew  that  the  love  she  won  would  not  be  great 

David  was  probably  no1  capable  of  anj  .-.  lasting 

But  she  believed  that  her  understanding  of  this  only 

fitted  her  better  to  make  him  happy.     She  had  Been  his  pursuit 

of  Miss  Allen  and  realized  that  rejected  love  which  could  find 
comfort  in  the  sympathy  of  another  girl  was  not  a  mighty 
passion.     And  now  soon  after  that  affair  lie  was  turning  to  her 

—  yes,  she  was  sure  of  it.  She  was  in  Europe,  and  lie  had 
hinted  in  his  last  letter  that  he  might  come  over  in  his  vacation. 
If  he  came,  she  would  know.  She  was  quite  aware  that  she  had 
grown  very  pretty,  and  months  before  she  had  planned  the 
gown  she  was  to  wear  at  their  first  meeting.  There  was  no 
danger  of  a  disappointment  on  his  part  when  they  met. 

When  they  met !  With  a  low,  vibrating  laugh  she  sprang 
from  her  chair  on  the  balcony  of  the  Swiss  hotel  and  stood  grip- 
ping the  railing  as  she  threw  back  her  head  and  drew  a  quiver- 
ing breath.  When  they  met !  Her  eyes  flew  to  the  mountains. 
Their  outline  reminded  her  of  those  she  saw  from  their  old 
veranda.  The  setting  sun  diffused  a  golden  light  through  all 
the  air  and  a  deep  purple  glow  settled  over  the  nearer  hills.  As 
she  watched  the  lights  come  out  in  the  little  chalets  and  the 
smoke  curl  peacefully  up  from  the  larger  ones  as  the  peasants 
prepared  their  Abendessen,  her  brother  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony. 

"Hello,  Barbara/' he  greeted  her.  "There's  some  mail  for 
you.  Dad  has  it  in  his  pocket.  Letter  from  David  with  the 
Naples  postmark — didn't  know  he'd  come  over." 

Barbara  sat  quite  still,  while  a  great  content  came  over  her. 
One  by  one  more  lights  shone  out  in  the  valley  and  stars 
appeared  to  balance  them  in  the  sky.  Yes,  he  had  come  to  her. 
But  she  had  known  he  would.  They  would  sit  and  watch 
together  the  lights  in  those  peaceful,  little  herdsmen's  huts,  and 
drink  in  the  vastness  of  night  there  among  the  mountains, 
talking  to  each  other  of  their  own  hills.  She  caught  a  faint 
breath  from  the  spruces  nearby  like  one  from  the  home  woods. 
She  should  always  love  this  place. 

"  Dinner's  ready,"  called  her  father. 

Barbara  went  quietly  in  and  smiled  around  at  the  family  as 
she  sat  down. 

"You're  looking  mighty  pretty  to-night,"  said  her  brother 
with  unaccustomed  compliment. 
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She  laughed  and  blushed  ;  she  knew  she  would  look  pretty 
when  David  was  coming.     His  letter  lay  at  her  plate. 

"Read  it  to  us,"  said  her  brother.  "  Let's  hear  the  old 
fellow's  plans." 

A  little  surprised  at  its  thinness,  she  opened  it  and  was  still 
more  surprised  at  its  stiff  beginning.  It  sounded  awkwardly 
embarrassed — David,  who  usually  poured  out  his  whole  soul 
with  the  greatest  fluency.  Suddenly  she  dropped  it  and  turned 
very  white.  It  had  indeed  been  an  awkward  letter  for  David 
to  write  her. 

"What's  the  news  ?"  asked  her  brother. 

"  David's  going  to  marry  a  girl  he  crossed  with  on  the 
steamer,"  she  said  in  a  strange  voice.  "  He  says  he's  very 
happy." 

"What?  David?  Rather  sudden  —  but  I  guess  the  old 
fellow'd  got  to  that  state  when  he  had  to  marry  somebody  and 
it  was  just  a  question  of  who  was  around.  Wish  he'd  happened 
to  come  here  first,  though — he  won't  be  any  sport  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara  in  a  still  voice,  "I  wish  he'd  happened 
to  come  here  first." 

Margaret  Appleton  Means. 


SPIRIT-LOVE 

To  You  I  sing,  whoever  You  may  be. 

I  know  You  not,  perchance,  what  matter  then  ? 

The  whirling  world  is  filled  with  countless  men 
Who  never  meet — but  what  is  that  to  me? 
All  time  is  ours.     Our  souls  have  left  the  sea 

Where  they  might  touch  like  spars  and  part  again  ; 

They  fly  fair  in  a  space  past  mortal  ken, 
Chaos,  perhaps, — and  yet — Infinity  ! 

Of  You  I  dream  in  dream-hours  sweet  though  sad, 
You  have  the  eyes  which  made  an  empire  fall ; 

Yours  are  the  lips  for  which  a  king  went  mad  ; 
Your  voice — I  hear  it  in  the  wind's  low  call. 

It  sings  that  spirit-love  can  never  die 

Though  You  on  earth  are  you,  while  I  am  I. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 


THE  UNATTAINED 

Long  cheers  the  crowd,  for  I  the  race  have  won, 
They  bring  the  cup  and  circlet  laurel-leaved  ; 
And  men  in  blindness  say,  "  He  has  achieved," 

While  through  the  dust  I  see  a  distant  sun. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 


HULDY  OF  THE  HILLS 

"  Hold  on  thar',  Huldy  !  You'll  be  a-havin'  one  of  them 
spell  of  yourn  ag'in.  I  hain't  meant  nothin',  I  tells  you  !  Set 
down  and  eat  yer  meat.  Oh,  Lordy  \"  The  man's  calm,  drawl- 
ing tone  ended  with  an  accent  of  despair  and  he  bent  over  his 
plate  in  stubborn  dumbness  as  his  wife  leaned  towards  him 
across  the  table. 

"Didn't  mean  hit  ?  I  knows  you  !  I  reckon  you's  a-drivin' 
me  into  my  grave  with  yer  ornriness  !     I'm  a-goin'  mad,  mad  ! " 

The  woman's  face  was  contorted  and  pale — a  ghastly  mass  of 
angry  fear,  and  her  eyes  burned.  Her  husband  pushed  away 
his  plate  and  sank  back  in  his  chair,  weary  and  dejected,  but  to 
his  wife  he  gave  no  sign.  His  silence  exasperated  her.  Her 
voice  rose  to  a  shriek  above  the  raging  storm  outside. 

"Set  thar'  an'  say  nothin',  will  you  ?  Lordy  !  What  a  fool 
I  was  ter  marry  you — you  !  what  everyone  knows  is  the  son 
of  a  drunken  fool,  an'  yer  mammy  ! — Ha !  That  teched  you, 
did  hit?" 

The  man  rose  up  and,  seizing  the  woman  by  the  shoulders, 
shook  her  roughly.  "  Harken  hyar,  Huldy!  Shut  up  on 
mammy  !     I've  stood  all  this  I  kin — now  I'm  a-gwine  ! " 

He  cast  her  aside  and  strode  to  the  door,  catching  down  his 
hat  from  its  peg.  The  taunting  laugh  of  his  wife  rang  in  his 
ears  as  he  plunged  into  the  darkness  outside.  With  a  sullen  jar 
the  door  swung  to  behind  him.  The  woman  remained  leaning 
against  the  wall  where  he  had  thrown  her,  and  laughed.  The 
glowing  logs  sputtered  in  the  fireplace  as  the  rain  fell  down 
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the  great  throat  of  the  chimney.  Blinding  lightning  flashed 
through  the  cabin  ;  crash  after  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  rock 
the  very  foundation.     But  still  the  woman  laughed  on. 

Suddenly  a  wild  gust  of  wind  banged  open  the  door  and  the 
woman  looked  out  into  the  awful  darkness.  The  laugh  cracked 
and  she  fell  face  downward  upon  the  floor  and  lay  still. 

The  storm  outside  raged  on.  The  cold  rain  blew  through  the 
doorway  and  chilled  the  room.  The  firelight  flickered  lower 
and  lower.  The  shadows  crept  out  from  the  corners  and  dropped 
from  the  rafters.  They  crawled,  inch  by  inch,  over  the  figure 
on  the  floor  until  only  one  outstretched  hand  lay  in  the  dull 
glow  before  the  hearth. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Saints  give  us  help  !"  whined  a 
man's  voice  outside  the  cabin.  Then  some  one  entered,  groped 
his  way  to  the  fire  and  put  a  log  from  the  pile  by  the  chimney 
on  the  embers.  The  sparks  flew  up  and  caught  the  dry  bark. 
The  intruder  turned  about  and  peered  into  the  corners,  but  saw 
no  one.  From  the  doorway  he  hallooed  shrilly,  and  presently 
another  figure  climbed  the  cabin  steps.  The  fire  was  licking 
eagerly  at  the  log,  and  the  shadows  were  falling  back. 

"  It's  all  right  ?"  asked  a  woman's  voice. 

"Yep  !  But  there  ain't  no  one  here.  You  kin  put  her  thar', 
in  the  bed.  Hell  and  Furies  ! "  The  man  saw  the  woman  on 
the  floor. 

The  two  stood  staring.  The  man  had  a  swarthy,  evil  face. 
The  woman  was  big  and  raw-boned.  In  her  arms  she  carried  a 
child. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  the  woman  muttered  finally. 

The  man  stooped  cautiously  over  the  figure  on  the  floor, 
looked  at  the  face,  touched  one  hand,  then  straightened  up. 

"  No,  she's  got  a  fit.  Drop  the  kid  an'  we'll  git !  You're  a 
fool  to  make  so  much  fuss  over  a  kid  thet  hain't  yourn.  She'll 
die  'fore  mornin' ! " 

"  Well !  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  help  her  die.  She  kin  die  warm 
now,  anyhow."    She  pulled  the  covers  of  the  bed  over  the  child. 

"You're  a  fool!"  grunted  the  man  again.  "Come  on — the 
wagon's  waitin'.     We've  got  to  git  away  from  hyar  ! " 

The  woman  put  another  log  on  the  fire,  and  they  went  out, 
closing  the  door  after  them. 

As  the  fire 'leapt  up,  it  dispelled  the  chill  from  the  room  and 
warmed  the  woman  lying  near  the  hearth.     Her  eyelids  fluttered 
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open,  but  she  stared  long  with  unseeing  gaze  at   the  flai 
The  glowing  log  fell  apart,  emitting  an  hundred  sparks  thai  flew 

gaily  up  the  dark  throat  of  the  chimney.  And  then  the  woman 
slowly  sat  up.  Above  her  gray  calico  wrapper  her  face  looked 
pale  and  pinched,  thin  lips  tightly  closed,  dull,  black  eyes,  and 

drab  hair  brushed  into  a  tight  knot.  It  was  the  face  of  a  hill 
woman  whose  mind  was  giving  way  beneath  the  deadly  monot- 
ony of  the  hills.  More  people  go  insane  in  the  hill  country 
than  in  any  other  part  of  this  land.  The  terrible  fight  for  a 
bare  existence  combined  with  the  mental  stagnation  create  a 
despondency  that  only  the  strongest  are  able  to  resist.  All  the 
women  grow  old  long  before  the  plains-women.  That  is  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  natural  course  of  human  life,  but  madness  is 
the  horror  of  horrors. 

The  thought  of  madness  was  in  the  woman's  mind  as  she 
stared  at  the  fire  and  struggled  to  remember  the  events  of  the 
night.  It  was  true,  what  she  had  told  Lige,  she  was  going 
mad — mad,  as  Maria  Merrett  had  done  a  year  ago  !  She  had 
said  awful  things  to  Lige  and  he  had  gone  awaj7.  Lige  !  The 
kindest  man  in  the  hills,  folks  said.  If  he  were  here  now  she 
could  be  kind  to  him — as  she  used  to  be  before  the  baby  died — 
only  she  couldn't  think  clearly  now-a-days — and  suddenly  that 
terrible  anger  would  come  again  and  beat  her  down  to  the 
ground.  Some  day  it  would  come  once  too  often,  and  she  would 
not  wake  up  as  she  had  done  to-night.  She  would  be  raving 
crazy  !  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  cowered  down 
again  upon  the  floor  as  though  some  one  had  struck  her. 

A  half-muffled  moan  from  the  bed  made  her  catch  her  breath. 
The  moan  came  again  ;  the  woman  raised  her  head  in  spasmodic 
jerks  and,  wide-eyed,  stared  toward  the  bed.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  moved  and  moaned  !  Again  the  sound,  low  and 
soft  like  a  baby's.  A  wild  thought  leaped  into  being— her 
baby  !  Her  heart  began  to  throb  quick  and  hard,  but  before 
she  could  move  she  remembered — the  baby  was  dead  ! 

"  Fm  mad  ! "  she  screamed.     "  It's  my  baby's  spirit !" 

Shuddering  and  muttering  words  of  passionate  endearment, 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  bed,  and  pulling  herself  up,  stretched 
out  hungry  arms  to  the  child. 

The  mumbling  ceased  suddenly  and  the  arms  dropped,  for  it 
was  a  strange  child.  One  of  the  woman's  trembling  hands  stole 
forth  and  touched  the  tiny,  hot  cheek.      It  was  a  real  baby  ! 
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She  bent  lower  and  scalding  tears  began  to  burn  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  was  on  her  knees,  one  protecting  arm  thrown 
across  the  child,  crying  as  she  had  not  cried  for  years.  The 
terrible  fear  in  her  heart  broke,  as  that  blessed  flood  of  tears 
was  dried  in  the  pillow  beside  the  baby's  head. 

When  it  was  over,  the  woman  undressed  the  child  deftly  and 
laid  her  upon  a  pallet  before  the  glowing  warmth  of  the  hearth. 
She  had  fought  the  hill-fever  many  times  before. 

Towards  morning  Huldy  took  the  baby  into  bed  with  her  and 
dozed  with  her  arms  wrapped  about  the  little  form.  She  slept 
in  quiet  security  and  peace  ;  never  once  had  the  thought  entered 
her  mind  that  the  child  might  die.  To  her  it  was  clear  that 
this  little,  yellow-haired  stranger  was  a  gift  from  God. 

"  To  keep  me  from  goin'  mad,"  she  whispered  again  and  again. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  day  that  came  at  last ;  the  old  brown 
leaves  still  clinging  to  the  oaks  were  glistening  with  the  wet, 
and  a  cheerless  wind  whistled  up  the  hill  and  about  the  cabin. 
But  the  fire  within  was  a  gay  spirit  that  laughed  at  the  gray 
and  the  damp,  cold  air  ;  and  the  woman  moving  softly  about 
putting  the  cabin  to  rights,  crooned  a  song  in  a  voice  so  full  of 
joy  that  the  mocking  wind  was  unheeded.  The  child  still  slept 
the  deep  health-giving  sleep  that  comes  when  the  fever  is 
broken.  Many  times  Huldy  came  to  the  bedside  and  bent  over 
it.  She  pushed  back  the  tangled,  yellow  hair  and  patted  the 
bed-clothes  up  about  the  tiny  chin. 

"  Honey,"  she  whispered.     "  Honey-baby  ! " 

At  last  the  child's  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  into  Huldy's. 
Only  a  dull  wonder  was  in  the  glance  until  the  woman  bent 
lower,  then  into  the  baby  eyes  came  a  look  of  fear,  and  she 
threw  one  arm  up  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

"Some  one  has  hurt  her — curse  'em  ! "  thought  Huldy.  Aloud 
she  said,  "  Honey,  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you.  I'm  yer  new 
mammy  —  thar',  thar'  !  Honey  !  Honey-baby  !  Don't  be 
'feared." 

The  child  drew  down  her  arm,  but  still  looked  frightened. 
Huldy  warmed  some  milk,  and  when  it  was  ready  she  held  the 
child  on  her  lap  before  the  fire  while  she  fed  her.  Then  she 
rocked  her,  the  child  cuddling  in  the  loving  arms  and  staring 
fixedly  into  Huldy's  face. 

"She  tor  me — my  mammy's  dead,"  came  a  weak  little  voice 
at  last. 
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"Yes — but  you're  my  Little  gal  now.  I'm  yer  new  mammy. n 
Huldy  smiled  into  the  child's  troubled  ryes.  "Whar1  you  lived. 
Honey  :j" 

"Ina  wagon.  Oh,  I'm 'feared  of  him."  She  threw  tip  her 
arm  again,  and  Huldy  held  her  closer. 

"Not bin'  ken  tech  you  now,  Honey-baby,  thar'  !  thar'  \" 

Huldy  understood  now  that  the  child  must  have  been  left  by 
some  of  the  gypsies  who  roam  restlessly  through  the  Ozarks, 
preying  upon  the  hill-folks  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

"  God  made  'em  do  hit,"  praised  the  woman.  All  day  long 
she  wooed  the  child  to  confidence  and  strength.  She  cleaned 
the  cabin  and  made  all  neat  and  cheery,  brushed  up  the  hearth 
and  put  her  best  "  hit-and-miss"  patchwork  quilt  upon  the  bed. 
Then  she  baked  two  dried-apple  pies  and  hung  a  pot  of  salt  pork 
over  the  crane  in  the  fireplace.  At  dusk  she  lighted  the  candles 
and  placed  them  on  the  table,  set  for  supper.  She  donned  a 
clean,  red  calico  wrapper,  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  rocked 
her  to  sleep  before  the  fire.  The  baby  was  hers — all  fear  of 
madness  was  quite  forgotten.  Lige  would  come  home  presently 
for  supper.  A  bit  of  pink  had  come  into  her  sallow  cheeks,  her 
eyes  were  soft  as  she  rocked  gently  to  and  fro,  and  the  warm 
fire-light  flickered  over  them  both  like  a  benediction. 

By  and  by  the  sleeping  child  grew  heavy  in  her  arms.  She 
rose  carefully  and  carried  her  to  the  bed.  As  she  was  tucking 
the  corners  in  about  her,  the  cabin  door  opened.  Huldy  smiled 
at  her  husband  across  the  room  and  put  a  finger  on  her  lips. 
Lige  stared  in  amazement  at  this  new  Huldy  with  the  soft,  dark 
eyes.  He  looked  about  the  cabin,  at  the  pies  on  the  supper- 
table,  the  pot  boiling  on  the  clean  hearth,  and  back  again  at  his 
wife.     He  tiptoed  to  the  bedside.     A  baby  ! 

"  Whar'  did  you  git  hit  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  reckon  folks  'ull  say  the  gypsies  left  her  hyar  ;  but,  Lige, 
hit  was  God  !  I've  worrit  so  'bout  my  baby  an'  He  knowed  I 
jest  couldn't  stand  hit  no  longer.  Ain't  she  purty  ?  She  was 
skairt  some  first,  but  now  she  hain't.  An' — I  ain't  goin'  mad, 
Lige,  I  know  I  ain't.  I  kin  feel  hit !  I  knowed  you'd  come 
back  to-night,  too.     Oh  !  Lige,  I'll  be  good." 

Demonstrative  tenderness  generally  disappears  among  hill 
folks  after  the  first  year  of  marriage,  but  as  Lige  Webster 
looked  into  Huldy's  eyes,  brimming  with  happy  tears,  she  sud- 
denly became  again  the  girl  whom  he  had  passionately  loved 
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and  wooed,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Still  Huldy  smiled 
up  at  him  through  her  tears  until  they  fell  to  her  cheeks  and 
she  rubbed  them  off  against  his  coat  and  stroked  his  arm  awk- 
wardly. 

"  Huldy/'  he  whispered,  and  his  voice  held  unspoken  promises 
of  joy  for  them  both,  "  Huldy  !  " 

Josephine  Keizer. 


THE  WEAVERS 

The  robe  which  Fate  was  weaving  seemed  too  plain, 
Too  gray,  too  dully  colored  ;  she  would  fain 
Have  had  it  gayer,  brighter  with  the  deep 
Crimsons  and  purples  that  so  often  sweep 
Across  the  summer  sky  when  day  is  done. 
So,  longing  for  these  joys,  when  Fate  gave  none, 
She  snatched  the  robe  with  eager,  restless  hands 
Away  from  Fate.    With  many-colored  strands 
She  gladdened  it  until  the  garment  old 
Was  swiftly  changed  to  one  of  shining  gold. 
All  day  she  wove  until  the  very  room 
Was  filled  with  radiance,  and  the  busy  loom 
Was  filled  with  fire.     But  too  dazzling  light 
Oft  blinds  the  eyes  and  dims  the  human  sight ; 
She  could  not  see  the  flames  that  round  her  stole 
Until  they  reached  the  depths  where  lies  the  soul. 
Then  her  heart  sickened,  and  with  cries  of  pain 
She  called  to  Fate  to  come  and  weave  again 
The  robe  of  somber  gray.     Fate  shook  her  head, 
But  with  a  smile  of  pity,  cut  the  thread . 

Mary  Luce. 


AT   THE   TURNING   OF   THE    WAY 

"  For  at  each  turning  of  the  way, 
There  stands  a  ghost  of  yesterday." 

Myra  looked  up  at  her  mother  and  smiled. 
"  Shall  I  send  your  love  to  Frank  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Surely,  dear,  give  him  my  best  love." 

The  girl  finished  her  letter  and  dropped  down  on  the  floor  at 
her  mother's  feet. 
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"Let  me  sit  her.',  just  as  if  1  were  a  little  girl,  and  not  going 
to  be  married  this  week,"  she  said. 

•  Al  >ther,  ['ve  been  thinking,"  Bhe  resumed  after  a  mi nul 
14 I've  been  thinking  of  Frank's  other  wife.  I'm  so  sorrj  for 
her.  You  know  I  need  to  think  when  I  was  a  Little  girl 
that  it  would  be  awful  to  marry  a  widower  because  all  his  love 
would  have  been  used  up  on  his  first  wife  and  he  wouldn't  have 
any  left  for  me.  I  used  to  think  that  all  second  wives  were  like 
the  horrid  stepmothers  you  read  about  in  children's  books  ;  and 
1  vowed  I'd  never,  never  be  a  second  wife,  even  if  I  didn't  get 
married  in  all  my  life.     Wasn't  I  silly,  mother  ?" 

The  mother  smoothed  the  shining  head  for  answer,  and  the 
girl  went  on  happily  : 

"And  now  I  know  so  much  better.  As  if  Frank  could  ever 
have  loved  anyone  else  as  he  loves  me  !  Why,  mother,  lie's  my 
whole  life — except  you,  mother  dearest.  You  know  I  always 
mean  except  you. — He's  my  whole  life,  and  I'm  his.  He 
doesn't  say  much  ;  but  his  eyes,  mother — there's  something  in 
his  eyes  that  almost  makes  me  want  to  cry  every  time  I  see 
them.  His  eyes  fairly  glow ,  and  there's  a  light  in  them  that 
looks  like— like — ,  well,  I  can't  quite  express  it,  but  it's  almost 
as  if — as  if  his  love  were  deep  enough  for  tears.  Do  you  see 
what  I  mean  ?  It  makes  me  feel  so  solemn,  mother,  to  think 
that  he  loves  me  as  much  as  that — little  me — and  a  great  strong 
man  like  Frank. 

"And  that  other  poor  woman  !  Mother  !  Just  to  think  that 
all  the  time  she  thought  he  was  loving  her  he  was  really  being 
good  to  her  because  she  was  his  wife  !  But  his  heart  was  wait- 
ing all  the  time  for  me.  For  me,  mother  !  Mother,  for  me  ! 
People  say  they  were  very  happy,  I  know  ;  but  people — out- 
siders— couldn't  know  as  I  do  ;  could  they,  mother  ? 

"From  what  I  hear,  I  think  she  was  a  good  woman,  but  just 
a  little — well,  bookish,  perhaps.  And  I  can't  imagine  Frank's 
being  happy  with  a  bookish  woman — one  who  really  liked  to 
read  queer  old  English  things  like  Chaucer  and  all  that. 
Frank  is  so  bright  and  funny  and  dear — it  must  have  been  hard 
for  him  to  find  that  his  wife  was— like  that.  But  he  was  per- 
fectly lovely  to  her,  mother.  I  know  he  was  lovely  to  her,  for 
Frank  would  always  do  what  he  thought  was  his  duty — 'do 
the  right  thing,'  as  he'd  say. 

"And  when  she  died,  he  was  so  very  lovely  about — about 
mourning  and  all,  that  people  said  he  was  broken-hearted. 
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"Poor  boy!  Mother,  I'll  have  to  make  up  to  him  for  all 
those  lost  years,  won't  I  ?  For  all  those  lost  years  !  It  doesn't 
matter  if  he  is  twenty  years  older  than  I — he's  just  a  big  boy 
who's  lost  a  part  of  his  life.  And  I'll  be  so  good  to  him  !  I 
love  him  so  much,  mother.     Oh,  I  will  try  to  make  him  happy  ! 

"But,  mother,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  that  other  woman  ! 
And  to  think  that  that  wonderful  look  was  never  in  his  eyes 
for   h^r  !     Poor,   poor  little  woman  !      But,   mother,    I   am  so 

happy  !  " 

And  the  mother  brushed  away  a  tear  as  she  clasped  the  girl 
close  in  her  arms. 

The  club  was  filled  with  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon  crowd, 
and  they  all  stopped  reading  to  listen  when  Billy  spoke. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Frank,  you  ought  to  get  married.  It's 
a  crime  for  an  eligible  widower  like  you  to  live  in  those 
little  bachelor  apartments  of  yours  when  you  might  be  giving 
some  nice  girl  a  home.  The  idea  of  your  coming  over  here  to 
the  club  to  eat  your  Sunday  dinner  when  there  are  a  dozen  girls 
who'd  jump  at  the  chance  to  eat  it  with  you."  The  speaker 
poured  himself  a  glass  of  wine  before  he  continued.  "Now, 
I'm  in  earnest,  Frank.  Do  your  duty,  man— you  owe  some- 
thing to  the  country.  Doesn't  he,  boys  ?  "  turning  to  the  other 
men. 

The  man  called  Frank  answered  quietly.  "There  ma}7  be 
something  in  what  you  say,  Billy.  In  fact,  I've  been  thinking 
it  over,  myself,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now — I'm  going  to 
l^e  married  this  week,  and—" 

"What!" 

"You're  joking  ! " 

"Oh,  boys,  did  you  hear  what  he  said  ?" 

"Good-by,  Frankie.  She  won't  let  you  come  and  play  with 
us  bad  men  any  more." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  We're  sorry  to  lose  you,  old  man." 

Frank  rose  and  held  up  his  hand  to  stop  the  flood  of  exclama- 
tions. 

"No,  I  mean  it,"  he  said  in  his  quiet  way.  "I'm  going  to 
marry  Miss  Myra  Clark  of  Rochester  on  Wednesday.  I  meant 
to  tell  you  before,  but — " 

One  of  the  men  stepped  forward  and  grasped  his  hand. 
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'"Why.  we  congratulate  you,  then,"  be  Bai«l  (juickly.  "We 
thought  you  were  joking.  Ii  was  so  confoundedly  unexpected, 
you  know,"  be  added  apologetically. 

The  others  crowded  after  him  and  each  grasped  Frank's  hand 

with  a  grip  that  said  more  than  the  word s  they  spoke.     In  the 

midst  of  the  excitement,  Billy  mounted  a  chair,  and,  raising  his 
glass,  called  out,  "  Here's  to  Frank  Bradley  and  Miss  Clark — 
long  life  and  happiness  ! " — and  the  men  responded  witli  a  good 
will  which  made  the  recipient  of  the  toast  blush  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

"Thank  you,  boys,  thank  you,"  he  stammered.  "She'll  be 
pleased  when  I  tell  her.  And — and — n  he  hesitated  as  if  to  find 
the  right  words — "you've  all  been  awfully  good  to  me,  boys, 
taking  me  in  the  way  you  did  and  all ;  and  —I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I'll  ever  forget  it," — and  he  slipped  out  of  the  room  before 
anyone  could  answer  him. 

There  was  profound  silence  in  the  room  as  he  went  out  and 
closed  the  street  door  behind  him.      Billy  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged,"  he  ejaculated. 

"  You  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  crowd,  my  son,"  said  one  of 
the  others. 

"But  who'd  have  thought  he'd  marry  again  ?"  said  the  man 
who  had  first  offered  congratulations.  "  He  was  so  devoted  to 
his  first  wife,  they  say,  that  he  never  was  away  from  her  a  week 
after  they  married  ;  and  since  she  died  there  hasn't  been  a  Sun- 
day that  he  hasn't  gone  up  to  the  cemetery  to  put  flowers  on  her 
grave." 

"I  know  it,"  said  another,  and  lie  has  her  picture  on  his 
bureau  all  the  time  where  he  can  see  it  whenever  he's  in  the 
room." 

"  Well,  he'll  have  to  quit  that,  or  the  new  one  will  have  some- 
thing to  say,"  remarked  a  fourth. 

"  I  should  think  a  girl  would  hate  to  step  into  someone  else's 
shoes  like  that,"  said  a  very  young  member.  "  She  must  know 
he  can't  love  her  the  way  he  did  his  first  wife." 

One  of  the  older  men  laughed.  "Don't  fret  your  tender 
heart,  my  boy.  She  thinks  she  is  his  only  love  and  the  other 
woman  was  just  a  fake.  Don't  worry  about  the  girl.  It's  Frank 
who  will  have  that  score  to  settle." 

"  I  know  Myra  Clark,  and  she's  a  peach,"  one  of  the  men 
chimed  in.  "She's  a  dream  for  looks,  and  good  fun,  too  ;  and 
she'll  give  Frank  his  money's  worth,  all  right." 
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"  But  I  can't  get  over  his  marrying  at  all,"  said  the  man  who 
had  spoken  before. 

Billy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Well,  he  was  talking  to  me 
a  while  ago,"  he  said,  "  and  he  told  me  then  he  thought  a  man 
was  better  off  married.  It's  confounded  hard  to  have  to  get 
your  meals  around  any  place  you  can,  and  then  go  home  to  a 
couple  of  rooms  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  It  isn't  good  for  you, 
body  or  soul,  and  Frank  told  me  plainly  he  thought  it  was  a 
dog's  life. — He's  got  a  big  sense  of  duty— he'll  make  her  happy," 
he  added. 

Frank  shut  the  door  of  his  room  and  locked  it.  Involuntarily 
he  looked  toward  the  bureau  for  the  little  old  silver  frame,  and 
then  he  looked  quickly  away  again.  He  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  the  blooming  girlish  face  where  Letty's  picture  had 
stood  for  so  long.  He  went  into  the  other  room  and  sat  down 
at  his  desk.  The  sunlight  coming  through  the  west  window 
fell  full  upon  it,  and  broke  in  a  thousand. rainbow  splashes  from 
the  cut  glass  paperweight.  Frank  watched  it,  fascinated.  That 
paperweight  was  the  first  thing  Letty  had  ever  given  him. 

''I'm  a  fool,"  he  said  savagely,  and  picked  up  the  offending 
bit  of  glass  to  put  it  out  of  sight.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  a 
minute,  then  put  it  back  where  it  had  stood  before. 

"After  all,  I  can't  get  rid  of  all  my  furniture — I  may  as  well 
get  used  to  it." 

He  drew  out  paper  and  pen  and  started  to  write. 

"  Dearest  Letty, — "  the  word  stood  there  on  the  page  in  staring 
black.  He  had  not  meant  to  write  it,  but  there  it  was.  He  tore 
up  the  sheet  of  paper  and  began  again. 

"Dearest  Myra," — the  words  were  written  carefully,  with 
copy-book  accuracy. 

Then  the  writer  laid  down  the  pen  and  pulled  out  his  watch. 
Half-past  three — that  was  the  hour  when  he  always  went  to  the 
cemetery  with  Letty's  flowers.  But  to-day  there  were  no 
flowers.  For  five  years  he  had  not  missed  a  Sunday — rain  or 
shine.  And  now  ?  Well,  this  was  the  last  Sunday  before  his 
marriage,  and  he  might  as  well  give  it  up  now  as  next  week. 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sat  silent — fighting  the 
voice  that  kept  urging,  urging  him  to  the  old  accustomed  way. 
Frank  e;ot  up  from  the  desk  and  shoved  back  his  letter.  He 
could  not  write  to  Myra  just  now.     He  would  take  a  walk  and 
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then  he  would  feel  better.  He  started  for  his  hat  and  then 
stopped.  He  dared  not  leave  the  room  just  yet.  lie  had  told 
the  hoys,  and  if  he  met  one  of  them — if  anyone  should  congrat- 
ulate him— he  could  not  do  the  right  thing.  And  he  must  do 
the  right  thing — that  was  what  he  kept  saying  over  and  over  to 
himself. 

He  turned  and  began  pacing  the  room — up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  There  was  no  sound  save  his  footsteps 
and  the  ticking  of  the  big  clock  in  the  corner  that  kept  saying 
over  and  over  again,  —  "  Let-ty  —  Let-ty  —  Let-ty  "  —  in 
time  to  his  steps.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  minutes  grow- 
ing slowly  into  hours, — up  and  down  went  the  man  ;  and  still 
the  clock  ticked — "Let-ty — Let-ty."  He  went  and  stopped  the 
clock— its  persistent  reiteration  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
just  now,  when  every  nerve  in  him  was  crying  out  the  same 
name.  There,  that  was  better — without  the  clock  !  But  after  a 
few  turns  about  the  room  he  set  it  going.  It  was  not  so  unen- 
durable as  the  dead  silence.  After  a  while  he  began  to  speak — 
as  if  to  drown  out  the  clock's  eternal  monotone. 

"  There's  no  use  of  this.  Lots  of  people  think  I've  been  a  sen- 
timental fool,  anyway.  I  know  it,  even  if  they  haven't  said 
anything.  A  few  old  maids  have  wept  over  my  loyalty,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  world  in  general  prefers  progress. 
You've  got  to  be  up  and  doing  if  you're  going  to  get  ahead.  And 
what's  a  fellow  to  do  ?  I  can't  go  on  living  like  this.  It's  no 
life  for  a  man — this  knocking  around  from  pillar  to  post.  I've 
got  to  have  a  home,  and  the  comforts  of  a  home  if  I'm  to 
accomplish  anything.  Myra's  a  good  little  girl  and  she'll  make 
a  good  home  for  me.  She  loves  me,  too,  in  her  childish  way, 
bless  her  heart,  and  she  thinks  I  love  her.  I  must  be  good  to 
the  child — and  I  think  I  can  make  her  happy.  She'll  do  me 
good,  and  I'll  be  kind  to  her.  Kind  to  her  !  My  God,  yes!  I'll 
make  her  think  I  love  her  more  than  anyone  else  on  earth — and 
I  do,  more  than  anyone  on  earth  now.  She  shall  never  dream 
what  she  hasn't— what  Letty  had. 

"Letty!  Letty!  Oh,  little  girl,  can  you  ever  forgive  me? 
Letty  !  Why  did  you  ever  leave  me,  Letty  ?  Didn't  you  know 
that  I  needed  you— that  you  were  my  whole  happiness  ?  Oh, 
little  wife,  I  have  been  so  lonely  !  If  you  only  knew  the  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  that  I  have  longed  for  you 
and  tried  to  live  bravely  by  the  thought  of  you.      But  it  has 
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been  so  hard,  little  wife,  so  hard.  And  I  —  I  have  grown  so 
tired— all  alone.  Will  you  understand  and  forgive  me  for  taking 
the  child  to  help  me  ?  Will  you  forgive  me,  Letty  ?  She  can 
never  fill  your  place,  but  she  can  perhaps  help  me ;  and,  oh,  I 
am  so  tired  of  fighting  it  all  out  alone  !  Letty  !  Letty  !  Oh, 
my  beloved  !  " 

The  sunlight  had  slipped  up  and  up  along  the  wall  till  it  laid 
a  loving  finger  across  the  eyes  of  a  framed  picture  of  Letty  that 
hung  there.  Frank  paused  in  his  weary  tramp  and  looked  long 
at  it,  his  gaze  searching  every  curve  of  the  beloved  face,  and 
dwelling  with  hungry  eagerness  on  the  eyes  that  looked  so 
calmly  out  at  his.  They  seemed  to  smile  back  at  him,  but  the 
finger  of  light  slipped  away  and  left  the  eyes  dark  and  sad. 

Long  he  stood,  and  then  with  a  deep  breath  and  a  squaring  of 
the  shoulders,  he  went  to  the  desk  and  drew  forward  the  unfin- 
ished letter.     ''Dearest  Myra,"— it  began. 

Annie  Johnston  Crim. 


MY  LADY  DANCETH 

My  Lady  danced  ;  like  shimmering  light 
On  the  water's  breast  at  night, 
As  the  ripples  rise  and  fall 
She  danced,  and  gained  my  heart  in  thrall, 
For  sweet  she  smiled  into  my  face, 
And  lured  me  with  her  body's  grace, 
And  with  her  feet  she  drew  me  on 
Until  my  heart  was  wholly  won. 

O'er  the  meadows,  dewy-wet, 
Sweet  my  Lady  danceth  yet ! 

Swift  I  did  her  love  entreat, 
And  laid  my  heart  before  her  feet, — 
She  scarcely  deigned  one  scornful  glance, 
Nor  paused  a  moment  in  her  dance. 
Though  I  warned  her,  "  Raise  not  hate 
In  a  heart  that's  desperate  ! " — 
She  only  laughed  in  mocking  wise, 
And  scorned  me  with  her  lips  and  eyes. 

Where  the  leaf  and  sunlight  fret, 
Oay,  my  Lady  danceth  yet  I 
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Then  I  Wed  me  where  there  dwell 

A  crone  who  .lark  enchantments  spelt, — 

What  matter  it"  Bhe  took  for  toll 

The  one  salvation  of  my  BOnl  '.' 

Pot  Bhe  wove  a  subtle  spell, 

None  there  was  to  warn  or  tell ! 
Ere  three  days  crept  slowly  by 
My  Lady  danced — a  butterfly. 

O'er  the  meadows,  thickly  set 
With  daisy  bloom,  she  danceth  yet  ! 

Through  the  windows  of  the  hall 
Where  she  danced  before  them  all, 
(Lord  and  Lady  stand  aghast ! ) 
Like  a  gleam  of  light  she  passed. 
I,  who  watched  with  fevered  eye 
Gloating,  those  three  days  gone  by, 
Followed  as  she  flutt'ring  flew, 
Till  she  melted  in  the  blue. 

In  revelry  that  knows  no  let, 
Mad,  my  Lady  danceth  yet ! 

Wind  and  rainstorm  have  their  will 

Of  her  body,  yet  she  still 

Danceth  as  if  for  delight, 

From  the  break  of  dawn  till  night. 

Sun  and  shower,  frost  and  heat 

Pitiless  upon  her  beat ; 

Still  within  her  magic  trance 

She  floats,  forever  doomed  to  dance. 

The  pains  of  hell  I  can  forget, 
But  on  my  heart  she  danceth  yet ! 

Katherine  Duncan  Morse. 
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Over  the  hills,  with  their  shadows  deep, 

And  the  patches  of  snow  on  hillsides  steep, 

The  one  little  roadway,  gleaming  white, 

Winds  and  winds  until,  out  of  sight 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill  it  goes — 

I  wonder  where — and  the  south  wind  blows. 

And  my  thoughts  go  wandering,  where  ?    Who  knows  ? 

Over  the  hills. 

Mildred  Sidney  Baldwin. 
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To  Those  Who  Criticise 

Lord,  hear  them  !  how  these  critics  quote  ! 
They  do  not  study  out  the  text — 
They  shift  and  shuffle  what  I  wrote 
And  do  not  care  what  follows  next, 
Nor  heed  they  what  the  author  meant. 
They  tell  the  same  things  o'er  and  o'er 
And  say  they  show  the  author's  bent — 
Indeed  they  do — bent !  more  and  more. 

Jean  Challis  MacDufeie. 


It  was  late  one  winter  afternoon,  and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  and 
Mr.  Kelly  were  sitting  close  to  the  air-tight  stove  in  Mr.  Kelly's 

little  cobbler-shop.    The  day 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  Chance     was    stormy,    and    but    few 

people  had  come  in  during 
the  afternoon.  Great  flakes  of  snow  were  driven  against  the 
window  by  the  raw  east  winds,  and  melted,  leaving  little  paths 
of  water  behind  them  as  each  one  hurried  to  the  pavement. 
The  two  men  had  spent  the  afternoon  puffing  at  their  pipes  and 
talking,  as  two.  friends  are  likely  to  do  on  a  stormy  day.  Busi- 
ness was  dull  with  Mr.  Kelly,  and  it  was  more  than  dull  with 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy — it  didn't  exist.  On  this  point  his  mind 
was  at  ease,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  day  in  the  little 
shop,  spreading  an  air  of  aristocratic  leisure  about  him. 

Mr.  Kelly  leaned  forward  and  refilled  his  pipe  from  the  little 
box  near  at  hand.  Then  he  tilted  his  chair  back  to  its  normal 
position. 

"I  tell  ye  what,  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  gran' 
country,  it  is!"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  nodded  his  head  judi- 
cially, but  did  not  commit  himself  further.  "  It's  a  gran' 
country,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "a  gran'  country!  Think  av  it! 
Just  think  av  it,  O'Shaughnessy  !  Think  av  what  anny  wan 
av  us  may  do  ! " 
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"An'  git  caughl  at  it,"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  suggested.  Mr. 
Kelly  paid  no  attention  to  this  suggestion,  perhaps  he  did  not 

hear  it. 

"Think  av  it,"  said  lie,  "each  man  av  us  has  the  chanct  to 
become  president  av  these  United  States,  the  rubier  av  this 
great  nayshun  !  Aw,  O'Shaughnessy,  it  makes  me  heart  burrn 
wid  pride  !     Anny  wan  av  us  ! " 

"Who  wad  think  ut,"  said  O'Shaugnessy,  thoughtfully,  "who 
wad  think  ut !  " 

"  Who  wad  think  ut !"  repeated  Mr.  Kelly.  "Anny  wan  av 
us  !  D'ye  mind  that,  O'Shaughnessy  ?  You,  or  me,  or  wan  av 
theb'ys!" 

"Shure,"  said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  cautiously.  " 'Tis  what 
we  tell  the  childher." 

"Aw,  'tis  a  gran'  thing, "  Mr.  Kelly  continued,  "  a  gran'  thing. 
Each  wan  av  us,  I  say,  O'Shaughnessy,  has  the  same  chanct." 

"An'  some  has  more  than  others,"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  added. 

"Yis,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "an'  some  has  more  than  others.  It's 
a  foine  thing  to  think  about.  Think  av  th'  honor  an'  th'  respon- 
sibility that's  a-waitin'  round  th*  dhure  f  r  anny  wan  av  us,  per- 
haps. It's  a  foine  thing  to  think  about,  O'Shaughnessy, — f'r  a 
voter  an'  a  Demicrat." 

"Anny  wan  may  be  ilicted  !"  said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looking  at  it  as  if  it  wero  a  presi- 
dential candidate— a  Democratic  candidate. 

"Yis,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "anny  wan.  But  it's  anny  wan, 
O'Shaughnessy,  anny  ican.  Raymimber  that,  anny  wan.  Does 
it  mane  anny  wan.  I  ask  yer  ?  Naw  !  it  manes  just  wan  man. 
That's  the  throuble,  O'Shaughnessy.  It's  a  gran'  thing,  but  it 
manes  just  wan  man,  an'  there's  powerful  many  willin'  to  sacri- 
fice thimsilves." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while  in  the  room  as  both  men 
puffed  at  their  pipes.     Mr.  Kelly  was  the  first  one  to  speak. 

"Did  yer  iver  think,"  said  he,  "who  wad  be  prisident  if 
Roosevelt  was  kilt  ?" 

"'Twud  take  a  mighty  strong  man!"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
interjected. 

"Mebbe,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "an'  mebbe  not.  But  who  wud  be 
prisident !  Tell  me  that !  Why,  Fairbanks,  av  course.  Now 
supposin',  jus'  supposin',  that  he  tuk  a  dhrop  too  much  av 
wather  'r  av  buttermilk,  the  careless  rogue  !   an'  it  dishagreed 
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wid  his  system,  who  wud  be  nex',  I  arsk  yer  ?     Th'  mimbers  av 
th'  prisident's  cabinet,  av  course,  wan  be  wan." 

"What  prisident  ?"  asked  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  trying  to  trip 
his  friend. 

"Aw,  there'd  be  a  cabinet!"  said  Mr.  Kelly.  "What  yer 
thinkin'  about,  anyway?"  Th'  mimbers  of  the  cabinet,  wan 
after  th'  other,  wud  be  prisident,  supposin'  each  wan  shud  die 
sudd  in." 

"An  who  wud  be  prisident  nex'?"   said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

"Why,  the  nex'  rankin'  offishal,  av  course,  and  so  on,  way, 
way  down." 

"To  wan  av  us?"  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  asked  with  anxious 
interest. 

"  Yis,"  Mr.  Kelly  admitted,  "  to  one  av  us,  supposin'  we  was 
policemen  or  firemen,  which  we  ain't.  Why,  I  might  be  wan, 
'r  you  might  be  wan,  O'Shaughnessy, — perhaps — we  was  just 
supposin',  yer  know." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  doubtfully,  "  per-haps, 
but  I  dunno,  but  there'd  not  be  manny  lift,  would  there,  Kelly  ? 
— except  th'  wimmen  an'  th'  childher,"  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  rising  and  knocking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe.  "  I  dunno,  but  it's  a  foine  thing,  O'Shaughnessy,  a 
foine  thing." 

Jean  Challis  MacDuffie. 


Rosemary 

A  Cupid  dancing  down  Life's  path 

Looked  in  an  open  door  ; 
He  nodded,  smiled,  and  smiled  again, 

Then  fled,  but  evermore 
There  lingered  in  the  tiny  room 

The  love  that  Cupid  bore. 

A  thought,  quick  darting  into  life 

Elusive,  fled  my  brain, — 
I  know  not  rightly  what  it  was, 

Nor  why  nor  whence  it  came, 
I  only  know  the  world  doth  now 

A  brighter  hope  retain. 

Elaine  Sheffield  Whitman. 
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A  soft  gray  haze  hangover  the  mountains  and  valley,  com- 
pletely  hiding  the   little  creek  and   hushing   its   usual   merry 

music  to  a  drowsy  hum.     It  was  a  curtain 

On  the  Heights  of  silence,  hiding  the  treasures  of  golden 
leaf,  casting  a  mysterious  spell. 

Half-way  up  the  steep  slope  the  girl  paused  and  stood  gazing 
silently  down.  Here  and  there  a  hush  stood  forth,  shadowy, 
elusive,  fantastic.  Even  the  man's  figure  above  her  had  taken 
on  the  indifferent  outlines  of  the  sky  and  the  mountains.  Her 
foot  loosened  a  stone,  which  rolled  down  till  a  faint  splash  told 
them  it  had  found  its  way  to  the  canyon.  Its  fall  broke  the 
spell  for  a  moment  and  the  girl  spoke. 

"Isn't  it  glorious,"  she  said  softly,  "to  feel  the  damp,  to 
know  that  we  are  hidden  from  everyone,  buried  in  the  clouds." 

"It  is  too  wonderful  to  speak  of,  even  here,"  the  man  an- 
swered, "to  be  with  you,  away  from  people,  to  have  you  here, 
in  the  clouds." 

"It  is  wonderful  to  be  with  some  one  who  understands  the 
mountains,"  she  said,  and  stood  leaning  against  a  huge  boulder. 
"  They  are  telling  secrets  to-day— and  that  is  when  I  love  them 
best."     A  few  moments  later  she  started  up  again. 

He  stepped  ahead,  hunting  out  the  nearly  hidden  path,  break- 
ing a  way  through  the  mist-enshrouded  bushes.  She  idly  no- 
ticed and  admired  the  set  of  his  broad  shoulders,  the  swing  of 
his  arms  as  he  pushed  aside  the  boughs  in  his  way.  She  ad- 
mired his  long,  steady  step.  Then  suddenly  her  laugh  rang 
out  and  was  echoed  softly  far  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
man  looked  back,  startled. 

"  Don't,"  the  girl  laughed,  "  but  I  just  noticed  your  shoes." 

The  man  glanced  at  his  heavy  boots.     "  Well  ?  " 

"The  last  time  I  tried  to  climb  this,  the  man  wore  patent 
leathers."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously  and  went 
on.  But  for  the  moment  her  mood  had  changed.  "And  the 
time  before  he  was  so  new  he  creaked.      You  look  weathered/' 

"I  was  raised  here,  I  know  their  demands,"  the  man  said. 
"Come,  Charlotte,  I  am  afraid  this  mist  will  clear  before  we 
reach  the  peak." 

"  But  when  it  does,  it  will  be  beautiful,"  she  answered. 

Then  both  were  silent  until  at  length  he  stopped  and  pointed 
to  a  small  flat  rock. 

"  The  highest  point  in  our  state,"  he  said. 

The  girl  sat  down,  her  hands  clasped  around  her  knee,  her 
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head  thrown  back,  gazing  out  over  the  floating,  shifting  sea  of 
misty  white.  Far  out  and  below  them  the  valley  lay,  dark  and 
somber,  almost  hidden.  Mechanically  she  moved  to  let  the  man 
sit  beside  her,  but  he  knew  she  had  forgotten  him. 

They  watched  the  great  folds  of  cloud  begin  to  unroll,  slowly 
at  first,  and  as  one  swaying  body.  Then  the  sun  shone  forth 
above  them,  and  the  bright  rays  pierced  the  flimsy  fabric,  send- 
ing long  light  shafts  of  gold  far,  far  down,  shafts  that  were 
touched  here  and  there  with  palest  pink  and  blue.  Then  small, 
fleecy  fragments  began  to  drift  away  and  vanish,  the  mass 
became  whiter  and  whiter,  until  the  sun's  rays  at  last  forced 
their  way  to  the  leaves  below,  leaves  which  flamed  at  their 
touch.  Swiftly  then  the  mist  all  vanished,  the  sky  was  soon 
almost  cloudless  and  had  become  a  dull,  deep  blue,  flecked 
with  fantastic  bits  of  cloud. 

"It  is  an  intense,  thoughtful  sky,  this  western  sky  of  ours," 
said  the  man. 

"  The  red  and  gold  of  the  mountains  seem  to  challenge  it,  to 
dare  it,  to  try  to  tantalize  it/'  the  girl  answered,  "  and  the  wise 
old  sky  only  smiles  grimly  back,  tenderly  back,  yet  amused  by 
the  fiery  outbreak." 

"And  the  red  will  fade  and  wither  while  the  blue  is  eternal." 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly.  "So  is  the  crimson,  for  does  it 
not  flame  each  fall  ?  Does  it  not  wither  and  yet  it  flames  again 
the  next  year,  nothing  daunted  by  the  sky's  victory  ?  Year  by 
year  it  smiles  defiance  at  the  blue.  Foolish  defiance,  though, " 
she  added  with  a  smile.  "Just  look  how  protectingly  it  bends 
down,  loving  the  foolish  crimson.  It  makes  you  think,  doesn't 
it  ? — think  of  our  own  lives,  of  our  stupid  defiance,  our  help- 
lessness when  compared  with  the  great,  grim,  protecting  Deity  ! " 
She  laughed  and  flushed  at  her  words,  wondering  what  the 
man  would  think.     "You  can  understand,"  she  added. 

"  It  is  your  own  view.  You  love  defiance.  Charlotte,  for 
three  years  now  you  have  smiled  at  me,  have  taunted,  dared 
me — and  I  have  waited.  You  admit  that  it  is  useless  to  defy 
the  Deity.  Is  not  love  a  great  power,  Charlotte  ?  Why  do  you 
defy  him,  dear  girl  ?     Answer  me." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  him,"  she  said  softly. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  teach  you,"  he  whispered. 

She  leaned  back  against  the  rock.  "  Look  at  the  lake — and 
be  still,  please,"  she  said  slowly.  The  lake  lay  bright  and  clear, 
a  long,  narrow,  glistening  strip  of  silver.     While  they  watched, 
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a  Budden  darkness  fell  oyer  the  mountain,  The  flaming  crimson 
turned  blood  red,  dull  and  ugly.  The  yellow  turned  to  bronze. 
The  girl's  eyes  noted  every  phase  of  coloring,  every  mood  <>f  the 
shifting  scene.     She  drew  in  her  breath  quickly. 

"  The  sky  has  conquered  the  crimson."  she  said   in  a  whisper. 

"No,  not  conquered,  but  taught,  taught  it  the  folly  of  refi 
ing  a  higher  power.  Can't  you  learn  to  stop  your  useless  striv- 
ing against  love  ?  For  you  do  know  love,  Charlotte.  You  who 
understand  these  mountains  in  their  thousand  forms,  who  know 
their  thousand  little  caprices,  must  know  love,  must  have  felt 
its  power,  the  power  of  my  love  ;  for  I,  too,  understand." 

The  girl  did  not  look  up,  but  at  last  her  hand  sought  his,  and 
thus  they  sat  together,  watching  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
watching  the  crimson  fade,  watching  the  calm,  blue  sky. 

Dorothy  Weber. 


Elsa  and  I  were  sitting  on  a  great  rock  that  reached  out  into 
the  ocean,  watching  the  waves  sweep  up,  one  after  another,  to 

the  top  of  a  long,  slanting 

Teaching  the  Pathetic  Fallacy     shelf  at  our  feet. 

"They  look  just  as  though 
they  were  playing  pom-pom-pull-away,  don't  they  ?"  Elsa  mused. 
Then  she  exclaimed  with  more  animation,  "Oh,  look!  That 
big  one  is  going  to  catch  the  little  one  if  he  doesn't  hurry.  Oh, 
please  hurry  !  There,  I  knew  you'd  get  caught.  Now  you're 
1  it/  Go  on  ;  catch  some  other  wave,"  she  advised,  as  the  water 
eddied  at  the  top  and  slid  faster  and  faster  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  There  it  was  met  and  swept  up  to  the  top  again, 
where  it  "tagged"  another  wave,  so  Elsa  said,  and  they  both 
rolled  down  to  the  bottom,  tumbling  over  and  over  each  other. 

We  both  watched  the  game  as  excitedly  as  though  the  actors 
were  living  beings.  Then  suddenly  a  little  whisper  crept  into 
my  head.     "Pathetic  Fallacy,"  it  breathed. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  straightening  up  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock  over  which  Elsa  still  hung,  absorbed  in  the  outcome  of 
each  race,  "you  know  that  it  is  rather  uneducated,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  unenlightened,  for  you  to  say  that  the  waves  play 
games.  You  are  endowing  them  with  life  and  feelings  which 
they  do  not  possess." 

Elsa  sighed.     "  They  were  having  such  a  good  time,  too,"  she 
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murmured,  as  though  the  waves  were  now  friends,  dear,  yet 
departed. 

There  is  no  trait  of  character  so  repulsive  to  me  as  stubborn- 
ness, and  so  I  remonstrated  with  her. 

"The  waves  can't  enjoy  themselves,  you  know.  Or,  at  least, 
you  should  know,"  I  added  loftily. 

Elsa  was  silent,  but  not  convinced,  I  knew.  We  both  turned 
away  from  the  sloping  rock  and  faced  the  shimmering  ocean. 
Far  away  we  saw  two  tiny  dots  of  sailboats  skimming  along 
over  the  water.  We  watched  them  in  silence,  only  broken 
when  Elsa  murmured  to  herself  : 

"They're  just  like  two  happy  sea-gulls."  I  sighed,  but  did 
not  again  remonstrate  with  her,  for  the  remark  had  not  been 
addressed  to  me. 

At  length  the  sun  set,  and  its  glory  slowly  faded  out.  As  we 
rose  to  go,  the  twin  lights  of  Thatcher's  Island  blazed  out  into 
the  dusk.     Elsa  looked  at  me  timidly. 

"  Won't  you  please  wave  good-by  to  Thatcher's  ?"  she  pleaded. 
"  See,  he  has  opened  his  eyes  to  say  good-by  to  us." 

I  hesitated,  and  then  I  waved.  Why  do  we  try  to  educate 
the  heathen  ?  Are  they  not  happier  in  their  unenlightened 
state  ?  And  besides,  Thatcher's  had  always  been  a  staunch 
friend  to  me.  Dared  I  desert  it  now  ?  So  it  seems  that  even  in 
the  best  of  us  there  still  lingers  a  tiny  spark  of  the  heathen  fire. 

Rebecca  Elmer  Smith. 


Dead  Magic 

Where  are  the  spells  of  long  ago, 

The  magic  and  the  witchery  ? 
What  of  the  might  that  ruled  men  so 

In  legends  of  antiquity? 
Where  dwells  that  dark  enchantress  dire, 

Fell  Circe,  with  the  cup  of  dread, 
And  mystic  orb  of  crimson  tire  ? 

The  magic  of  the  world  is  dead. 

Where  are  the  sirens,  white  as  snow, 

Who  dwelt  upon  the  foam-flecked  sea, 
And  brought  poor  mariners  to  woe, 

Their  voices  trilled  so  lovingly? 
Where  is  that  isle  of  heart's  desire 

Calypso  with  enchantments  spread, 
Where  grief  and  pain  did  swift  expire  ? 

The  magic  of  the  world  is  dead. 
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Where's  the  great  queen,  Le  Fay,  the  foe 

Of  Arthur's  court?     Ah,  cruel  she  ! 
Does  Merlin,  through  the  winters  snow, 

Still  sleep  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
And  that  pale  maid  in  mystic  tire 

Excalibur  who  fashioned  ? 
And  where  the  charmed  ring,  the  lyre? 

The  magic  of  the  world  is  dead. 

L'Envoi 

Ye  who  would  fain  these  things  were  so, 

Sigh  not  that  all  enchantment's  sped  ; 
One  still  may  dream  and  wonder,  though 

The  magic  of  the  world  be  dead. 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


Ella  May  was  called  homely,  and  the  reason  was  not  far  to 
seek.     The  ten  years  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  a  farmhouse, 

where    graceless    cleanliness    was 

The  Beauty  That  Came     accompanied    by    a    musty    odor, 

and  where  chilliness  resulted  from 
bare  walls  and  sounding  hallways.  Everything  in  the  house 
lacked  beauty,  from  the  pump  in  the  kitchen  sink  to  the  pattern 
on  the  parlor  carpet,  and  little  Ella  May  had  her  being  in  a 
world  of  aggressive  angles.  Perhaps  they  influenced  her  devel- 
opment, for  Ella  May  had  grown  on  geometrical  principles. 
Her  straight  thin  legs  reminded  one  of  parallel  lines,  and  her 
slender  neck  inside  a  round  collar  was  a  working  model  of  the 
concentric  circle.  The  tightly  plaited  hair  in  her  braids  showed 
exactness  of  intersection.  Certainly  Ella  May's  charm  was  not 
exterior. 

Personal  beauty  to  her  was  wholly  represented  by  the  blue 
sash  and  hair  ribbons  which  she  wore  to  Sunday-school  in 
pleasant  weather.  This  beauty  which  came  just  once  a  week 
satisfied  her,  for  her  woman's  vanity  was  still  immature.  That 
Ella  May  would  some  day  realize  the  geometrical  misfortunes 
of  her  person  was  inevitable  ;  that  Mrs.  Wendell,  now  in  the 
parlor,  represented  a  sudden  awakening  was  unexpected. 

Aunt  Martha  was  entertaining  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  The 
usual  number  of  sunbonnets  were  being  made  for  the  heathen 
in  Siam,  and  out  in  the  garden  Ella  May  could  hear  the  whir  of 
the  sewing  machine.      She  wondered  if  the  men  in  Siam  wore 
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snnbonnefcs  like  the  women,  they  seemed  to  need  so  many.  Ella 
May  smiled  at  the  thought  as  she  flung  herself  down  on  the 
grass  close  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Wendell  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  and  Ella  May  could  hear  what  she  was  saying. 

"After  all  Martha's  up-bringing,  ain't  it  a  pity  she's  turned 
out  so  homely  ?" 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Uffy's  patronizing  voice.  "The 
child  hardly  shows  for  the  food  she's  had.  Her  legs  are  thin  as 
broom-handles.  As  I  told  Frank  this  morning,  I'm  thankful 
our  Lily  is  no  such  orphan-looking  young'un.  Mercy  deliver 
me  from  a  homely  girl !  " 

"But  Ella  May  is  a  good  child  and  lots  of  help  to  Martha," 
replied  Mrs.  Wendell  soothingly. 

"I  suppose  so,  and  of  course  it's  nothing  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Uffy  with  a  shrug  in  her  voice,  "  only  I'm  thankful  that  my 
daughter  hasn't  thin  hair  and  awkward  manners." 

Poor  Ella  May  listened  outside.  They  meant  that  she  was 
homely,  that  she  was  a  disgrace  to  Aunt  Martha,  that  fat  Lily 
Uffy  was  a  success  and  she  was  not, — Lily,  who  was  so  stupid  in 
arithmetic  and  could  not  climb  even  an  apple  tree.  Ella  May 
was  hotly  rebellious.  Lily  was  a  "  fraid  cat"  and  a  fool.  Elk 
May  was  the  smartest  girl  in  her  class,  but  she  had  to  admit 
that  Lily  did  have  fat  legs  and  thick  hair.  The  thought  was 
sickening. 

Ella  May  walked  slowly  over  to  the  orchard,   instinctively 
selected  the  steepest  tree  and  climbed  it.      There  among  the 
leaves  and  ripening  fruit  Ella  May  suffered  with  a  keenness  she 
had  never  known  before.     She  was  "homely,"  she  had  "thin 
hair."     It  was  true  that  her  legs  were  disgustingly  thin.     Her 
first  sensations  were  anger  toward  Mrs.  Uffy  and  spite  toward 
her  plump  child.     But  after  that  a  hurt  feeling  came  into  her 
heart.     She  was  homely,  and  she  knew  it.     She  dug  her  nails 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  chipping  off  little  pieces.     Other  girls 
were  pretty,  other  girls  were  graceful,   and  some  other  girls 
even  wore  blue  sashes  and  hair  ribbons  every  day.      She  to 
leaves  from  the  twigs  near  her  and  rent  them  spitefully. 
bird  flew  by,  and  she  scowled.      She  was  homely,  but  she  w& 
clever  in  school.      She  would  be  more  clever,  and  with  grin 
satisfaction  she  determined   not   to  help  the  other  girls  wit! 
lessons  before  class,  instead,  she  would  triumph  in  their  failures 

But  the  thought  of  triumph  offered  meager  consolation,  am 
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after  a  time  the  bitterness  melted  out  of  Ella  May's  beart,  and 
became  pathetically  gentle.  Her  trouble  was  frank  and 
genuine,— she  bated  to  be  homely.  Dearly  as  she  loved  it,  she 
would  have  sacrificed  all  her  cleverness  just  to  have  fal  legs  and 
thick  hair.  The  charm  of  the  bine  sash  and  hair  ribbons  was 
dulled  forever.  Above  all  things,  Ella  May  wanted  beauty  of 
her  own,  and  she  slid  down  from  the  apple  tree  in  a  fever  of 
desire. 

After  supper  that  evening  when  Ella  May  had  dried  the 
dishes  and  Aunt  Martha  was  just  hanging  the  dish-pan  on  its 
nail  over  the  sink,  Ella  May  asked  an  abrupt  question. 

"Aunt  Martha,  why  am  I  so  homely?"  Aunt  Martha  was 
surprised,  but  her  tone  was  matter-of-fact  as  she  answered  : 

"Being  homely  doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  are  a 
fortunate  child,  Ella  May,  with  a  good  home  and  some  one  to 
give  you  a  Christian  up-bringing."     But  Ella  May  insisted  : 

"Isn't  there  any  way  to  get  beautiful  even  when  you're 
homely?" 

"Little  girls  like  you  must  not  think  of  looks.  They  must 
obey  their  elders  and  not  worry  about  the  rest,"  replied  Aunt 
Martha  severely.  "  Forget  such  nonsense,  child,  and  carry  this 
butter  crock  dowTn  cellar.  It  is  too  warm  a  night  for  it  to  stand 
in  the  kitchen." 

Ella  May  obeyed,  wondering  if  Aunt  Martha  herself  knew 
anything  about  beauty.  If  she  did,  it  was  clear  she  would 
not  tell. 

For  a  long  time  Ella  May's  feelings  were  in  a  raw  state.  She 
wanted  to  be  pretty  when  prettiness  seemed  impossible.  Never- 
theless her  efforts  were  earnest  and  unfailing.  The  dayr  she 
noticed  the  wave  in  the  school-teacher's  hair  she  tried  to  curl 
her  own  straight  locks  with  a  slate-pencil  and  a  cup  of  water. 
Her  hair  ribbons,  though  still  twice  tied  to  prevent  their  being 
lost,  were  made  to  stand  out  pert  and  saucy.  She  wore  her  sun- 
bonnet  tied  on  her  arm,  imitating  the  picture  of  Evangeline  in 
the  Fifth  Reader.  Her  handkerchief  she  held  by  the  middle  so 
that  the  ends  would  hang  down  gracefully.  Her  teeth  were 
hidden  behind  lips  that  seldom  smiled. 

But  despite  this  stringent  beauty  culture,  Ella  May's  improve- 
ment was  not  rapid.  She  had  become  painfully  self-conscious, 
and  her  lack  of  grace  was  more  than  ever  evident.  Her  frocks, 
always  too  big  and  unbecoming,  seemed  to  grow  starchless  more 
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quickly  than  usual.  Each  clay  when  she  scrutinized  the  mirror 
she  was  disappointed.  Her  geometrical  design  was  obstinately 
permanent.  But  because  Ella  May  was  an  optimistic  little  soul 
with  the  courage  born  of  perseverance,  she  never  lost  hope. 
Before  her  life  was  over  some  influence  would  be  sure  to  make 
her  a  beauty. 

In  Ella  May's  school  there  were  many  little  boys  who  owned 
jack-knives  and  chewed  gum.  Toward  them  Ella  May's  atti- 
tude was  impartial.  They  were  all  nice,  but  rather  stupid. 
And  yet,  though  poor  in  spelling,  they  knew  of  many  secret 
places  where  double  cowslips  or  yellow  violets  grew.  The  most 
freckled  nose  in  school  belonged  to  Gus  Phillips,  whom  Ella 
May  liked  a  little  better  than  any  other  boy.  He  always 
sharpened  her  pencils  and  admired  her  cleverness,  being  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  the  latter  himself.  During  geography 
class  Gus  was  likely  to  slide  himself  half-way  under  his  desk 
and  whittle  quietly.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  about  him, 
so  Ella  May  had  recently  lost  interest  in  his  sharp  pencil-points 
and  constant  whittlings. 

Gus  realized  the  fact  and  was  piqued.  It  was  an  honor  to  be 
friends  with  the  brightest  girl  in  school,  and  Gus  was  jealous  of 
the  position.  He  would  show  Ella  May  his  new  place  for  water- 
lilies,  then  perhaps  she  would  be  won  back  to  the  old  friendship. 
So  he  asked  her  to  go  walking  on  Friday  afternoon,  talking 
across  the  school-room  on  his  fingers.  Ella  May  acquiesced 
carelessly.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  Gus  was  an  old  friend. 
She  would  go. 

It  happened  that  Friday  afternoon  was  one  of  those  rare  days 
of  sunshine  and  shadow  when  the  world  seems  quiescent  in 
beauty.  There  was  no  wind  and  few  birds  sang.  Only  a  sug- 
gestion of  sound  came  from  the  pines.  The  children  strolled 
across  a  broad  field  where  the  grass,  cut  early,  had  sprung  up 
again  in  a  fresh  green  growth,  here  and  there  relieved  by  a 
clump  of  clover.  The  weather  inspired  a  feeling  of  gratified 
content,  and  as  Gus  expressed  it,  "Things  looked  nice  enough 
for  anybody."  Ella  May  smiled  appreciatively  and  was  glad 
she  had  come.  She  had  tucked  a  bouquet  of  grass  and  pink 
clover  into  her  belt  to  make  some  of  the  surrounding  beauty 
her  own. 

Gus,  looking  on  admiringly,  suggested  that  they  sit  down 
under  the  lone  pine  that  stood  sentinel  over  the  meadow.     Ella 
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May  was  entirely  bappy,  the  surroundings  were  beautiful  and 

.    furnished  a  sort   of   monotonous   pleasure.     His 

whittling  and  conversation  lenl  the  scene  a  personal  enjoyment. 

Ella  May  sat  at  the  Toot  o{  tlui  pine  among  the  tall  grasses  that 
had  not  been  out  in  the  first  mowing.  Her  slender  neck  rose 
white  through  the  waving  greenness,  and  she  felt  more  nearly 
beautiful  than  ever  before.     Gus  looked  at  her,  and  cried  with 

boyish  frankness  : 

"  Gee,  but  you  look  nice  ! M 

"  Do  I,  really  ?"  said  Ella  May,  her  voice  shrill  with  eager- 
ness. 

"  Well,  I  mean  just  what  I  said/'  answered  the  boy,  instantly 
resuming  his  whittling.  Ella  May's  hands  clasped  in  an  agony 
of  joy. 

The  next  day  at  school  Ella  May  smiled  patronizingly  at  Lily 
Uffy.     She  felt  she  could  afford  to. 

Jessie  Laurel  Sullivan. 


The  Gift  Unesteemed 

I  gave  3'ou  my  Love  to  play  with, 

A  creature  newly  fledged, 
A-tbrill  with  the  joy  of  existence 

In  a  world  all  silver-edged. 

But  you  felt  not  the  gladness  of  morning 

That  breathed  in  the  eerie  thing. 
And  your  hands,  undivining,  were  cruel ; 

They  bruised  its  diaphanous  wing. 

Its  soaring  is  done  ;  yet  I  nurse  it, 

And  know  that  at  ceasing  of  pain 
I,  impotent,  hopeless,  will  give  you 

My  Love  to  play  with  again. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Barnhart. 


Back  from  the  road  which  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 

on  rising  ground,   stands  a  large  white  house.      At   the  first 

glance,  the  general  impression  is  of  a  spacious  old 

Sunset     farmhouse,  and  it  is  only  upon  closer  acquaintance 

that  a  difference  is  noticed.     But  after  living  during 

a  summer  so  near  that  daily  walks  take  you  past  the  house,  the 
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peculiar  charm  of  the  place  gradually  grows.  For  not  only  the 
house,  but  all  about  it  is  far  superior  to  the  usual  farm  with  its 
outbuildings. 

A  long  lawn,  now  rank  with  weeds,  slopes  up  from  the  road, 
bordered  by  tall  poplars.  Broad  meadows  stretch  away  on 
either  side,  dotted  here  and  there  with  apple  trees,  remnants  of 
a  once  famous  orchard.  Luxuriant  flower  beds  and  curious 
grass-grown  paths  surround  the  house.  Great  vines  trail  up 
the  porches,  almost  hiding  the  massive  masonry  which  forms 
the  foundation,  and  hanging  heavily  in  festoons  from  the  tall 
pillars.  To  the  right  of  the  house  a  narrow  grape-arbor  stretches 
out  its  winding  way  through  the  old  orchard.  Everything 
seems  to  speak  of  desolation,  of  a  past  which,  even  unknown, 
calls  forth  sympathy.  Facing  the  west  as  the  front  piazza  does, 
just  at  sunset  the  small-framed  windows,  looking  out  through 
the  network  of  vines,  catch  a  faint  reflection  from  across  the 
lake;  a  dim  glory  invests  it,  and  the  stately  white  mansion 
stands  for  the  moment  illuminated.  Has  a  relic  of  its  former 
splendor  come  back  to  grace  its  present  ?  The  light  fades,  and 
the  shadows  gradually  hide  all  that  is  old  and  ruined.  A  peace 
seems  to  settle.  A  last  look  to-night — the  sun  has  gone — but 
was  that  a  gleam  of  gold,  another  ray  left  to  the  desolation  after 
the  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  hills  ?  A  glimmer  from  the 
window — it  was  a  lighted  taper  that  passed  within,  and — yes — a 
beautiful  woman  bore  the  light  in  her  hand. 

Surely  there  is  a  mystery  somewhere,  for  the  only  inhabitants 
to  be  seen  in  the  day-time  are  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  The 
woman  is  often  busy  about  the  back  door,  the  man  seldom  does 
more  than  sit  in  his  wooden  chair  and  rock,  either  on  the  front 
piazza,  or  back  by  the  kitchen  step  where  he  can  watch  his  wife 
at  work.  It  takes  many  weeks  before  you  can  make  the  old 
man  talk  about  the  place  and  how  it  came  to  be  his  ;  but,  once 
started,  the  story  that  has  come  to  be  almost  a  legend  among 
the  neighboring  villagers  holds  you  because  of  the  pathos  it 
implies,  the  pathos  that  is  always  found  when  inanimate  objects 
typify  the  tragedy  of  a  life. 

As  long  ago  as  1790,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scat- 
tered villages  and  here  and  there  the  usual  little  stone  house 
of  the  Jesuit  order  extending  the  line  of  communication  from 
Albany  to  Montreal,  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  presented 
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ik  virgin  forest,  there  came  fco  the  village  of  Whadam  a  well- 
known  sea  rantain.     He  had  traveled  across  many  waters,  Been 

strange  sights,    and    could    tell  of   adventures  BO    thrilling,   and 

so  narr«>w.  that  even  the  boldest  of  his  listeners  quaked 
with  tear.  Judge  Kern,  as  he  was  known  since  lie  had 
conic  back  to  America,  had  been  awarded  a  fairly  prominent 
judgeship,  a  rather  sinecure  position;  and,  now  having  social 
prestige  to  help  him  enjoy  his  extraordinary  wealth,  he  had 
determined  to  buy  an  estate  and  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life. 

Years  before,  as  a  boy,  his  fancy  had  been  so  taken  by  a  view 
from  one  of  these  little  Jesuit  houses  some  few  miles  from  the 
Tillage,  that  he  determined  to  see  if  he  could  get  property  there. 
The  Jesuits  were  only  too  glad  to  have  neighbors,  and  willingly 
agreed  to  his  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land  immediately 
back  of  them  and  commanding  even  better  the  view  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  water,  across  the  western  hills  and  the  near-by 
mountain  range.  And  so  the  Judge  started  to  have  the  ground 
cleared,  and  planned  to  build.  Elaborate  preparations  were 
made,  deep  foundations  dug,  and  large  timbers  of  unusually 
well-seasoned  wood  were  drawn  from  a  great  distance  to  con- 
struct a  mansion  suitable  for  this  wealthy  judge  who  would 
pay  any  price  to  have  what  he  wanted.  Withal  there  was  a 
source  of  mystery.  Was  the  Judge  to  live  here  alone  ?  Each 
of  the  village  maidens  in  her  heart  cherished  secret  hopes,  and 
wore  her  best  gown  when  the  Judge  came  to  the  village  church. 
And  still  the  work  went  on.  Poplars  came  from  England  by 
special  cargo,  and  the  lawns  and  wide  driveways  were  outlined 
with  them.  Gardeners  came  from  France  to  lay  out  strange 
walks  and  plant  great  beds  of  what  when  autumn  came  would 
be  brilliant  masses  of  bright-colored  leaves.  For  the  interior  of 
the  house,  the  Judge  brought  great  boxes  of  tapestries.  The 
plastered  walls  were  hung  with  multi-colored  stuffs,  and  the 
mantels  decorated  with  wonderful  sea-shells  and  curiously 
carved  coral.  Indian  rugs  covered  the  floors,  and  the  most 
costly  and  handsome  furniture  was  brought  from  abroad. 

One  day  the  village  missed  the  Judge.  The  house  stood 
ready  for  him,  room  after  room  furnished  as  if  to  receive  a 
royal  guest,  the  grounds  laid  out  in  elaborate  plans,  the  porter's 
lodge  standing  at  the  southern  gateway  built  and  even  occupied 
— but  the  Judge  had  gone.     It  was  whispered  he  was  to  bring 
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home  his  bride — but  who  was  she  ?  Rumors  grew  aud  died — a 
foreigner — a  child — a  princess — some  beautiful  maiden  found  in 
his  travels — perhaps  even  a  savage. 

So  people  talked,  until  it  was  known  that  the  stately  mansion 
had  opened  its  doors  to  receive  its  master  and  its  mistress,  too. 
Very  quietly  one  night  the  coach  had  driven  through  the 
village,  and  at  last  the  Judge  had  come  to  stay  in  his  long- 
planned-for  home.  But  what  was  she  like  ?  At  last  they 
knew.  An  old  village  woman  had  sewed  in  the  new  house,  and 
its  mistress  had  passed  through  the  room.  Tall,  dark,  myste- 
rious, with  a  beauty  unknown  to  this  village  woman,  she  had 
seemed  like  a  being  from  another  world.  It  was  true  the 
woman  had  been  told  that  she  was  an  Indian  princess,  but 
princess  or  not  she  recognized  instinctively  the  difference,  the 
something  which  set  apart  this  frail,  dark  woman  with  her 
clinging  garments  and  sad,  strange  face  as  one  infinitely  re- 
moved from  all  known  life. 

And  so  the  years  passed  by.  At  times  the  Judge  would  leave 
his  bride  to  be  gone  on  business  for  a  few  months  ;  but  never 
did  he  leave  her  side  when  he  was  at  home.  Sometimes  they 
would  walk  beneath  the  stately  poplars,  but  more  often,  side  by 
side,  they  would  wander  through  the  winding  grape-arbor,  out 
to  the  very  end,  where  a  seat  had  been  built  and  a  glimpse 
could  be  had  of  the  sun  as  it  dropped  to  rest  between  two  hills 
across  the  lake.  At  night,  too,  when  the  moon  shed  her  silvery 
lustre  across  the  land  and  water  and  threw  out  her  gleaming 
bridge  from  shore  to  shore,  their  canoe  would  glide  across  the 
light.  A  glimmer  of  gold  on  neck  and  arms,  and  the  sheen  of 
a  spangled  scarf, — even  more  mysterious  at  night  was  Judge 
Kern's  dark  and  lovely  bride. 

Thus  the  years  passed,  years  of  idyllic  existence  for  these  two, 
and  of  enchantment  for  the  village  which  caught  glimpses  of 
their  happiness.  On  a  warm  morning  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  just  three  years  later,  came  the  news  that  the  lady, 
as  she  was  now  known,  was  ill,  in  fact,  lay  dying.  Every  aid 
was  summoned,  but  to  no  avail.  At  sunset,  as  the  sunbeams 
fell  lovingly  between  the  columns  of  the  porch  and  rested  with 
a  gleam  upon  the  clear  panes  of  the  windows,  her  spirit  passed 
to  rest. 

Great  was  the  lamentation,  and  though  at  the  Judge's  request 
none  came  to  the  funeral,  no  work  was  done  in  the  village  that 
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day.    Thereafter  a  sad ness  seemed  to  fill  the  air.    TheJi 
Dot  seen  except  when,  al   sunset,  he  stole  oul  to  the  end  of  the 
grape-arbor  where  Btood  her  simple  stone,  and  there,  Looking 
across  the  water,  seemed  lost  in  sorrow.      When  In- came  back 

to  the   house  a  single   taper,    lighted,    passed   a  window, — then 
all  was  darkness. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  one  of  the  young  Jesuit  priests  found 
the  light  canoe,  which  had  been  wont  to  bear  the  lady,  floating 
far  down  the  lake.  After  that  no  one  saw  the  Judge.  He 
never  came  back,  only  at  dusk  a  lighted  taper  passed  the  win- 
dow, and  a  momentary  gleam  showed— a  woman's  figure. 

But  the  porter  lived  in  the  lodge.  Years  passed  and  no  one 
claimed  the  estate,  and  by  and  by  the  porter's  son  married  and 
came  to  live  in  the  big  house.  So  to-day  he  still  lives  there,  he 
and  his  old  wife  in  the  big  house,  a  house  no  child  has  come  to 
gladden  since  that  day  when,  hardly  more  than  a  child,  the 
Judge's  bride  came  home  with  him.  Only,  at  dusk  a  lighted 
taper  still  passes  the  window. 

Ruth  Lowrey. 


EDITORIAL 

If  the  present  editorial  board  of  the  Monthly  desire  one  thing 
more  than  another,  it  is  in  some  way  to  awaken  in  the  college  a 
spirit  which  will  produce  better  and  more  abundant  prose.  The 
college  has  always  turned  out  a  creditable  amount  of  more  or  less 
creditable  verse,  and  the  exchange  columns  of  other  publications 
have  been  kind  to  us  in  their  criticism  of  it.  But  their  past 
silence  concerning  our  prose  makes  us  wonder  if  that  silence  is 
not  itself  —  to  pervert  Shakespeare  —  the  perfectest  herald  of 
adverse  criticism.  The  time  has  now  passed  when  we  can  hope 
to  distract  attention  from  our  prose  by  calling  attention  to  our 
verse.  Even  though  our  policy  and  actions  may  not  be  wholly 
determined  by  the  somewhat  superficial  criticisms  of  the  various 
magazine  exchange  columns,  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  now  frequent  reiterations  concerning  the  lack  of  good 
prose  in  our  magazine.  The  October  copy  of  the  Nassau  Liter- 
ary Magazine  in  its  criticism  of  our  June  issue  says  :  "  The 
issue  is  written  entirely  by  the  graduating  class,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  prose/'  Then  follows  a 
favorable  criticism  on  the  verse  —  not  to  the  point  of  this  edi- 
torial. Mount  Holyoke  magnanimously  includes  itself  in  the 
criticism  of  magazine  prose.  "  Here,  at  least,  and  apparently  at 
other  colleges,  nothing  is  harder  to  get  than  an  interesting,  un- 
technical,  long  article."  It  is  a  comfort,  but  not  an  excuse,  to 
realize  that  other  college  publications  are  meeting  with  the  same 
difficulty.  And,  we  believe,  in  so  far  as  the  discerning  and 
critical  eye  is  given  us,  that  the  world  at  large  is  facing  the 
same  literary  problem  —a  flood  of  verse  and  a  dearth  of  prose. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  seem  to  undervalue  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  good  verse.  The  world  wants  it,  and  the  world  is  certainly 
getting  it  in  large  doses.  Truly,  verse  is  all  very  well  in  its 
place  ;  nay,  rather,  it  is  indispensable  ;  but  it  is  also  deplorable 
that  it  should  at  times  overflow  its  banks  and  sweep  along  to 
literary  destruction  the  potential  writers  of  good  fiction. 
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We  do  not  pretend   to  know   the  causes   nor  to  suggesl  a  curr 

for  tin*  lack  of  good  fiction  in  theworld  at  Large;  our  concern  is 
rather  with  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  it  touches  the  col- 
lege magazine.  We  believe  there  is  a  cause,  and  we  are  even 
more  confident  of  the  cure,  if  the  college  is  not  too  lazy  or  too 
indifferent  to  apply  it.  In  the  first  place  we  are  creatures  of 
custom,  and  college  tradition  is  strong  upon  us.  The  versifying 
o(  past  members  of  the  college  is  proverbial  and  we  feel  it  be- 
hooves us  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  is  a  feeling,  as  wide- 
spread as  vague,  that  college  verse  has  a  dignity  and  glamour 
all  its  own,  not  to  be  attained  by  college  prose.  By  a  process  of 
calm  reasoning  we  can  easily  come  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this,  and 
if  we  would  but  consider  the  power  and  influence  of  good  fiction 
we  might  be  led  to  produce  more  of  it. 

Then,  too,  we  are  so  crowded  and  rushed  for  time  ;  as  one  girl 
remarked,  "  Oh,  I  don't  have  time  to  write  stories — it's  the  best 
I  can  do  to  scribble  off  a  little  verse."  Does  not  this  very  state- 
ment tend  to  put  prose  on  a  higher,  rather  than  a  lower  level, 
than  verse  ?  Does  it  not  point  out  the  writers  of  fiction  as  ones 
who  have  succeeded  through  toil,  who  have  had  a  message  to 
deliver  worthy  of  both  thought  and  effort  ?  If  we  would  have 
better  prose,  let  us  realize  that  we  must  save  time  for  it  and 
bend  our  energies  towards  securing  a  certain  amount  of  time  for 
uninterrupted  effort.  It  will  not  be  time  lost  if,  by  thus  doing, 
we  can  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  college  fiction.  If  we  still 
continue  to  produce  verse  and  no  fiction,  we  must  be  ready  to 
accept  the  statement  that  by  so  doing  we  are  following  the  easy 
course — the  line  of  least  resistance. 

And,  further,  there  are  many  persons  in  the  college  who, 
being  incapable  of  writing  poetry,  feel  themselves  cut  off  from 
all  literary  expression.  It  is  to  these  we  make  our  strongest 
appeal.  We  would  never  even  know  of  their  literary  existence 
were  it  not  that  a  required  theme  course  now  and  again  dis- 
covers them  to  us,  and  we  are  surprised  with  their  vigor,  their 
originality  of  thought  and  expression.  We  feel  confident  they 
could  write  if  they  would — it  is  not  laziness,  nor  yet  undue 
modesty,  which  prevents  them,  but  rather  a  lack  of  recognition 
of  their  own  ability.  If  we  could  awaken  them  to  this  recogni- 
tion, we  feel  sure  the  college  would  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

Others  there  are  who,  capable  of  good  prose,  write  but  once 
for  the  magazine  and  then  remain  forever  silent.     Surely  it  can 
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not  be  because  they  feel  the  summits  of  ambition  to  be  reached  ! 
Are  they  resting  upon  their  past  laurels  ?  The  only  way  of 
keeping  laurel  leaves  fresh  is  by  constantly  renewing  them.  In 
all  seriousness,  if  one  has  a  talent,  is  it  ever  justifiable  to  keep  it 
tied  up  in  a  napkin  ?  The  very  fact  that  one  has  written  accept- 
able prose  in  the  past  puts  that  person  under  an  obligation  to 
produce  more  in  the  future. 

After  all,  we  feel  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  to  be  a  not 
uncheerful  one.  It  is  always  darkest  just  before  dawn,  and,  in 
so  far  as  we  can  prophecy,  signs  of  dawn  are  already  discernible. 
Old-time  writers  are  beginning  to  write  again,  new  ones  are 
handing  in  work  to  us  for  the  first  time,  and  we  are  both  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it.  We 
have  every  hope  of  being  able  to  send  out  this  year,  with  the 
help  and  support  of  the  college,  if  not  a  surpassing  magazine,  at 
least  one  which  shall  be  well-balanced  as  to  its  prose  and  verse. 
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Within  the  past  year  New  York  theatre-goers  have  tried  two 
of  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  plays  in  the  balance  and  have  found 
them  wanting.  To  be  sure,  "  Mater"  did  not  cause  such  an 
avalanche  of  hostile  criticism  as  did  "  Sappho  and  Phaon,"  but 
it  made  no  definite  appeal  to  the  public  and  is  mentioned  by  one 
able  critic  as  an  interesting  step  in  Mr.  Mackaye's  development. 
To  quote  Life :  "The  censors  of  the  American  stage  whose 
function  it  is  to  stand  at  the  box-office  to  see  that  nothing  intel- 
lectual, nothing  poetical,  nothing  with  even  a  touch  of  the 
scholarly,  shall  sully  the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  theatres, 
must  have  been  asleep  when  '  Mater '  came  to  town."  Although 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  method  and  work  cannot  be  given 
here,  nevertheless  a  few  facts  concerning  his  life  and  literary 
ideals  may  help  to  lighten  the  gloom  from  which  he  is  rapidly 
emerging. 

Percy  Mackaye  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1875,  and  is 
a  son  of  Steele  Mackaye,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  was  one 
of  America's  best-known  managers  and  playwrights.  Young 
Mackaye  naturally  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  drama  in  his 
younger  days,  and,  being  poetical  and  studiously  inclined,  he 
made  it  the  one  absorbing  interest  of  his  life.  When  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  he  was  one  of  the  six  who  delivered 
commencement  parts,  his  speech  being,  "The  Need  of  Imagina- 
tion in  the  Drama  of  To-day."  Soon  after  leaving  Harvard, 
Mr.  Mackaye  married  and  lived  abroad  for  two  years,  studying 
art  in  Rome  and  language  in  Leipzig.  Since  his  return  to  New 
York  he  has  been  writing  plays. 

So  far  he  has  written  six  dramas.  These  are  "  The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,"  "Fenris,  the  Wolf/'  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  "Sappho 
and  Phaon,"  "The  Scarecrow,"  and  "Mater." 

"  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  was  published  in  1903  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Southern,  who  later  sold  his  option  to  Miss 
Amelia  Bingham.     To  have  his  first  play  bought  by  two  actor- 
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managers  was  a  very  encouraging  sign  for  the  young  author. 
Mr.  Mackaye  was  criticised  for  taking  rather  unusual  liberty 
with  bis  theme,  and  many  people  questioned  his  taste  in  tinting 
the  character  of  our  first  great  poet  with  various  shades  of 
"Francois  Villon"  and  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  But  all  this 
has  come  and  gone.  The  play  was  probably  saved  from  failure 
by  the  very  daring  which  the  critics  deride,  and  "The  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims  n  stood  not  on  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  on  its 
great  promise  of  further  achievement  for  its  author. 

In  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  present  public  to  his  latest 
plays,  Mr.  Mackaye  has  advanced  several  steps  in  the  realization 
of  his  ideal.  The  key-note  of  this  ideal  was  struck  in  his  com- 
mencement oration,  "The  Need  of  Imagination  in  the  Drama 
of  To-day."  His  creed  is  briefly  told  in  an  article  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Neio  York  Times,  in  which  he  pleads  strongly  for 
poetic  drama  as  the  long-felt  need  of  the  modern  stage.  He 
stands  not  only  for  the  poetry  of  words,  but  the  poetry  of  ideas, 
and  is  very  hopeful  for  a  public  which  evinces  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  fairy  tales  and  which  is  entranced  by  such  plays 
as  "The  Witching  Hour,"  "The  Road  to  Yesterday,"  "The 
Servant  in  the  House,"  and  "  Peter  Pan." 

We  have  had  so  much  prose  drama  in  the  last  fifty  years  that 
the  possibilities  of  stage  mechanism  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  prose  requirements.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  ignored  by  most  poetic  dramatists,  excepting,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips.  When  poets  write  their  plays  with  a  little 
consideration  for  the  stage  managers  and  scene-shifters,  they 
will  find  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  more  easy  to  capture. 
"Sappho  and  Phaon  "  is  a  beautiful  play  and  contains  great 
originality  of  idea  and  expression.  But  it  is  not  a  play  which 
can  be  well  presented  on  the  stage.  Its  author,  however,  is  on 
the  right  trail.  For  Percy  Mackaye  is  a  poet.  He  can  con- 
struct wonderful  scenes  and  he  has  the  sine  qua  non  quality  of 
perseverance.  Life  is  not  unduly  optimistic  in  saying,  "  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  and  seems  likely,  that  with  increased  experience 
Mr.  Mackaye  will  harness  his  gifts  to  practical  stage  require- 
ments and  that  he  may  some  day  be  the  author  of  the  long- 
expected  '  great '  American  play." 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  28,  Miss  Marie  Doro  in 
"  The  Richest  Girl." 
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The  play  is  an  amusing  comedy  by  the  author  of  "'.My 
Wife."  The  cast  was  very  good.  Miss  Dororather  overdid  her 
part,  and  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  the  ch arm  which  character- 
ized her  performance  with  William  Gillette  two  seasons  ago. 

In  looking  over  the  October  exchanges,  the  lack  of  good 
"heavy"  material  is  at  once  apparent.  The  prose  fiction  is 
good  on  the  whole.  An  attempt  to  treat  serious  themes 
seriously  is  noticed  and  is  quite  a  welcome  change  from  the 
usual  "light"  type  of  college  fiction.  Most  of  the  verse  is 
appropriate  to  the  autumn  season.  There  are  several  good 
poems  in  The  Harvard  Monthly.  The  one  entitled  "  The  Fleet" 
deserves  special  mention.  It  pictures  in  five  poems  five  aspects 
of  an  ocean  voyage.  The  rhyme  is  strong  and  vigorous  and  is 
well  suited  to  the  theme.     We  quote  the  following  verse  : 

Comptesse 

Beside  the  Loire  my  gardens  glow 

With  Briar-rose — 
Softly  the  breeze,  caressing,  slow 

Their  incense  blows — 
And  in  my  wild,  wild  dreams 

Of  happiness, 
From  fairer  flower  the  perfume  seems, 

From  you,  Comptesse. 

Our  blades  dart  out,  a  million  flames 

Of  fire,  for  France — 
For  her  our  valor  burns,  and  aims 

Resistless  lance — 
Yet  when  my  sword  goes  straight  and  true 

Amid  tha  press, 
For  you  beside  the  Loire,  for  you 

I  strike,  Comptesse. 

Through  silvered  leaves  the  moonbeams  fall 

In  golden  tears 
On  us  beside  the  Loire — and  all 

The  love  of  years 
Is  burning  in  ray  breast — to  live 

Were  death  unless 
You  take  my  bursting  heart,  and  give 

Your  own.  Comptesse. 
— C.  T.  Plunkett,  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
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The  Garden  of  Remembrance 

Oh  for  a  garden  of  rosemary,  rosemary  ! 

White  flowers  like  stars,  and  the  wee  pinky  rose, 
Forgetmenots,  pansies.  and  flower  of  the  cherry — 

Pink  drift  that  sweeps  past  from  the  tree  where  it  grows. 

Oh  for  a  garden  with  silver- voiced  fountain. 
With  sleepy  red  poppies  and  low-humming  bees, 

Sweet-william  and  lavender  heavy  with  blossom, 
And  soft-moving,  mignonette-laden — the  breeze. 

Oh  for  a  garden  of  rosemary,  rosemary  ! 

There  might  one  wander,  unknowing  regret — 
Rosemary,  rosemary — that's  for  remembrance — 

In  memory's  garden,  there  might  one  forget. 

Florence  Batterson  1908. 

The  Dreamer 

Dreamed  she  of  an  old  Dutch  garden, 

And  a  sun-dial,  quaint  and  old, 
With  its  curious,  rain-worn  legend, 

"  Only  hours  of  sunshine  told." 

And  the  ghosts  of  long-dead  lovers, 

Like  the  scent  of  mignonette, 
Haunted  there  the  paths  of  memory, 

Dream-dead  lovers  ne'er  forget. 

Powdered  lord,  and  silken  lady, 
Through  the  soft  moon-lighted  hours, 

Drifted  by  so  still,  she  almost 
Thought  them  spirits  of  the  flowers. 

Silently  their  vows  were  spoken, 

Mistily  their  dead  lips  met ; 
Then  they  vanished  in  the  moon  sheen, 

With  the  dream-born  mignonette. 
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Gold  the  sun  gleamed  in  upon  her, 
Bold  birds  chattered  In  the  trees, 

And  a  BXIOW  of  apple-blOSSOXXLB 

Flattered,  rustling,  neath  the  eaves. 

Clamoring  with  insistent  beauty, 

Life  smote  sharply  as  might  Pain. 
Sighingly  she  summoned  Slumber, 

"  Bring  me  back  my  dream  again  !  " 

Floren'ce  Batterson  1908. 

The  large  mission  plant  at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  where  eighteen  missionaries 
are  stationed  in   charge  of  Theological   Seminaries,   Men's  College,  Girls' 

School,   industrial   work,   hospital,   and   out- 
Charlotte  R.  Willard,  1883    station   work,    includes   in    its  staff  a  most 

worthy  representative  of  Smith  College,  — 
Charlotte  Willard  1883.  The  story  of  her  "call"  to  the  field  reads  almost 
like  a  tale  of  the  early  martyrs ;  with  no  less  devotion  than  theirs  she  turned 
promptly,  when  need  appeared,  toward  dangerous  service,  the  simple,  un- 
questioning manner  of  her  response  indicating  that  such  was  the  rule  of  her 
daily  life. 

The  Alumnae  Register  records  the  schools  where  she  taught  after  graduat- 
ing from  college.  She  had  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Carleton  College.  Northfield,  Minnesota,  when  in  1895  she  took  a  year's  fur- 
lough to  visit  two  friends,  Miss  King  and  Miss  Gage,  then  teaching  in  the 
boarding  school  at  Marsovan.  Turkey.  Miss  Willard  writes  :  "I  found  my 
friends  full  of  happiness  and  power  in  their  work,  but  the  times  were  times 
of  massacre  and  fear  throughout  the  country,  and  there  was  constant  ground 
for  anxiety  ;  two  months  after  my  arrival  the  dread  experience  came  upon 
Marsovan,  and  we  went  through  days  never  to  be  forgotten."  Trials  did  not 
end  with  the  massacres,  for  soon  small-pox  broke  out.  and  Miss  King  died. 

During  that  winter  Miss  Willard  worked  with  Miss  Gage  in  the  school ; 
but  when  asked  by  the  station  to  remain,  she  felt  that  she  must  return  to  her 
post  in  America.  En  route  to  Liverpool,  however,  "  learning  that  the  Ameri- 
can Board  would  send  no  more  ladies  to  the  Turkish  field  during  that  perilous 
period,  she  instantly  turned  back.  .  .  .  Reaching  Constantinople  on  the 
morning  following  .  .  .  the  dreadful  massacre  in  that  city  in  which  two 
thousand  Armenians  were  assassinated,  she  was  delayed  by  the  missionaries 
a  week  as  a  precaution  before  venturing  further,  and  then  proceeded  inland 
to  her  destination,  .  .  .  sent  in  her  resignation  to  Carleton  College,  and 
gave  herself  wholly  to  the  work  she  so  much  loved."  x 

When  a  nervous  breakdown  compelled  her  colleague.  Miss  Gage,  to  return 
to  America.  Miss  WTillard  became  principal  of  the  Girls'  School,  which  posi- 
tion she  has  filled  most  efficiently  and  lovingly  since  1895.  This  school  has 
two  hundred  girls  in  its  care ;  its  graduates  are  sought  as  teachers,  Bible 
women,  and  hospital  workers  for  a  large  field.  The  course  of  study  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  high  school  in  America,  with  preparatory  classes  as  well. 
1  Letter  from  Miss  Willard's  father,  March  2,  1908. 
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One  can  easily  fill  out  in  imagination  the  daily  details  of  a  service  which  in 
mere  outline  so  pulsates  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Writing  modestly  of 
her  work  (for  one  of  the  most  shining  characteristics  of  these  noble  women  is 
the  modesty  behind  which  they  try  in  vain  to  hide),  Miss  Willard  says : — 
"  The  main  work  of  the  missionary  teacher  is  in  the  school,  and  is  as  diversi- 
fied as  one  could  wish,  with  no  limitations  in  opportunity  of  service  save 
those  imposed  by  lack  of  time  and  strength.  As  the  general  management  of 
the  school  is  in  my  hands,  my  class-room  work  occupies  only  two  hours  of 
the  day  ;  much  time  is  necessarily  given  to  personal  conference  with  one  and 
another  of  our  fifteen  teachers  and  .  .  .  many  pupils,  as  questions  arise. 
And  how  varied  these  questions  are,  ranging  all  the  way  from  questions  in 
regard  to  the  homeliest  matters  of  household  arrangement  and  countless 
other  material  affairs,  through  all  the  questions  of  course  of  study,  classifica- 
tion, division  of  labor,  fees  and  salaries,  on  to  the  deepest  things  of  spiritual 
experience.  One  needs  to  have  an  eye  and  thought  for  the  smallest  detail, 
and  a  broad  forelook  for  the  larger  plans  of  the  future."  ' 

Beside  all  this  work  of  counseling  and  guiding  teachers  and  pupils,  there 
are  many  interviews  with  parents  and  other  visitors  ;  there  is  the  enormous 
correspondence,  home  and  foreign,  incidental  to  such  an  institution ;  also 
extensive  and  important  committee  work  of  the  great  mission  plant  of 
Marsovan. 

Far  from  being  oppressed  by  these  many  burdens,  Miss  Willard  writes 
enthusiastically,  in  a  letter  to  her  Smith  friends  (in  the  missionary  round 
robin) : — "  I  often  wish  that  people  at  home  could  see  the  work  and  the  oppor- 
tunity in  these  foreign  schools  ;  for  I  believe  that  if  they  could,  great  num- 
bers who  might  come  would  do  so,  and  these  long  delays  of  needed  help 
would  be  unknown.  We  who  are  in  the  work  know  the  joy  and  the  satisfac- 
tion there  is  in  it." 

The  rare  skill  and  loving  patience  which  she  brings  daily  to  this  respon- 
sible post  well  justifies  the  appreciation  of  her  board,— "  Miss  Willard  is 
among  our  finest  and  strongest  women."  Smith  College  may  echo  the  words 
with  pride. 

Address,  Marsovan,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Adelaide  Dwight  is  described  by  the  American  Board,  from  which  she 
received   her  commission,  as  -'a  missionary  by  inheritance  as  well  as  by 

choice."    Both  her  father  and  grandfather  were 
Adelaide  S.  Dwight,  1900    missionaries,  and  her  mother,  in  1869,  helped 

to  start  the  school  at  Talas,  Turkey,  where 
Miss  Dwight  is  now  stationed. 

Adelaide  Dwight  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Constantinople,  and  was 
educated  there  at  the  American  College  for  Girls.  Coming  to  America,  she 
studied  at  Montpelier.  Vermont,  and  entered  Smith  College,  graduating  in 
1900.  Asked  why  she  did  not  become  a  missionary,  she  could  find  no  ground 
for  excuse,  and  in  1901  applied  to  the  Board.  By  strange  coincidence,  there 
was  just  then  a  vacancy  at  the  Talas  School,  above  mentioned,  which  Miss 
Dwight  was  appointed  to  fill. 
1  March  12,  1908. 
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Talus  is  a  healthful  suburb  <>t  Caesarea,  ;i  city  which  is  the  center  of  exten- 
sive missionary  work  In  the  various  departments  of  school,  church,  and  hos- 
pital. The  Talas  School  for  Qirls  has  eighty  or  more  pupils,  more  than  half 
the  number  being  boarders.  The  course  covers  seven  years,  and  Isanalagons 
to  that  of  grammar  and  high  school  in  this  country,  though  there  is  Less 
science  and  history,  and  more  language.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  three 
American  women,  assisted  by  six  native  teachers. 

The  girls  are  of  all  ages  from  ten  to  twenty.  The  majority  are  Armenians  ; 
there  are  some  Greeks,  and  even  a  few  Mohammedans.  The  school  endea\<  >rs 
not  to  make  its  pupils  Protestants,  but  to  make  them  in  every  sense  Christians. 
A  sincere  and  practical  Christianity  is  the  great  need  in  Turkey,  where 
religion  is  purely  formal,  and  where  daily  life  conforms  in  no  degree  with 
religious  profession.  The  Christian  girls  who  go  out  from  the  Talas  School 
to  become  wives  or  teachers  are  the  leaven  which  is  beginning  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump  ;  their  influence  is  felt  in  over  fifty  villages. 

In  general,  the  most  effective  work  which  the  Talas  School  has  already 
done  is  to  raise  the  age  of  marriage.  Pupils  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  still 
occasionally  taken  from  the  school  for  compulsory  marriage  ;  but  as  the  edu- 
cation of  women  is  continually  growing  in  the  regard  of  both  sexes,  girls  are 
now  seldom  married  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 

When  Miss  Dwight  went  to  the  field  to  become  associated  with  this  school, 
her  time  at  first  was  filled  with  language  study  and  with  teaching  one  Eng- 
lish class.  Two  and  a  half  years  were  then  spent  in  charge  of  the  housekeep- 
ing and  in  training  the  pupils  in  housework,— an  absorbing  task  which  left 
little  time  for  teaching.  Now,  since  her  return  from  a  year's  furlough  in 
America  (1906-7),  her  work  consists  of  teaching  three  English  classes  and  a 
Bible  class  in  the  girls'  school,  and  one  French  class  in  the  boys'  school.  She 
says  :— "Though  Miss  Loughridge  is  the  principal,  the  three  of  us  are  really 
principals  each  of  her  own  part.  There  is  nothing  like  a  mission  field  for 
teaching  one  to  take  responsibility  !  We  have  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  to 
the  girls  under  our  care  ;  to  be  responsible  for  their  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  ;  often  having  literally  to  clothe  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  comb 
their  hair  and  wash  their  faces.  .  .  .  We  have  to  teach  them  to  play, 
(the  Armenian  child  never  knew  what  play  was  until  the  missionary  came), 
to  enjoy  reading,  to  love  the  out-doors,  ...  to  speak  the  truth — and  to 
love  it.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  through  it  all,  we  try  to  teach  them  to  be  of 
service  to  their  own  people.  .  .  ."  In  addition  to  her  work  in  the  school, 
Miss  Dwight  has  several  outside  interests,  among  them  a  boys'  club,  and  a 
sewing  class  for  native  women,  in  which  clothes  are  made  for  the  poor. 

When  asked  concerning  the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  the  foreign  field. 
Miss  Dwight  replies  that  "  any  and  every  kind  "  is  best.  '*  Beyond  and  behind 
and  underneath  all  the  possible  preparation  one  can  get,  must  be  the  adapta- 
bility that  will  make  one  ready  to  fit  in  anywhere  ;  to  invent  ways  of  doing 
efficient  work  with  insufficient  means  ;  and  to  get  at  the  other  person's  point 
of  view,  as  a  means  toward  making  him  see  yours." 

Address,  Talas,  Caesarea,  Turkey  in  Asia. 
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In  response  to  a  widespread  desire  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Alice  Jackson 
in  Smith  College,  a  committee  of  alumnae  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of 

representatives  of  classes  who  knew 
The  Alice  Jackson  Memorial  Fund    Alice   Jackson    during    her    college 

course  or  when  she  served  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

Various  suggestions  had  already  been  made,  and  these  were  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  memorial  be  a 
fund,  called  the  Alice  Jackson  Memorial  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
used  as  part  of  the  salary  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Asso- 
ciation for  Christian  Work.  In  case,  in  any  year,  there  shall  be  no  general 
secretary  appointed,  the  interest  for  that  year  shall  be  added  to  the  principal, 
or  else  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Smith 
College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

The  memorial  seems  peculiarly  fitting  because  it  has  grown  out  cf  the 
service  rendered  by  Alice  Jackson  during  her  secretaryship,  and  its  influence 
will  be  living  and  continuous.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  two  years  with- 
out a  general  secretary  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  one  in  college  and  the 
position  will  be  reestablished  this  fall.  For  the  coming  year  the  salary  has 
been  met,  and  no  separate  appeal  for  this  object  will  be  made  to  the  alumnae, 
in  order  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
memorial  fund.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  this  fund  is  estab- 
lished, the  interest  only  is  to  be  used,  supplemented  by  yearly  contributions 
from  the  undergraduates. 

The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  contributions  returned  by  December 
1st,  1908,  or  earlier,  but  if  this  is  impossible,  please  state  on  the  pledge  card 
the  date  when  the  contribution  will  be  sent. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  generous  response  will  be  made,  so  that  this  memorial  of 
Alice  Jackson's  life  and  influence  may  be  soon  established. 

Any  contributions  to  this  fund  from  alumnae  who  have  not  been  appealed 
to  personally  may  be  sent  to  Ellen  P.  Cook,  Albright  House,  Northampton. 
Margaret  W.  McCutchen  1903,  Chairman, 
Frances  Ward  Hale  1895  Alice  Duryee  1902 

Marian  Baker  Lloyd  1896  Isabel  Norton  1903 

Jennie  Vermilye  1897  Mary  Van  Kleeck  1904 

Vera  Scott  Cushman  1898  Clara  Davidson  1905 

Alice  Knox  1899  Clara  Porter  1906 

Florence  Whitney  Fosdick  1900  Muriel  Robinson  1907 

Ellen  P.  Cook  1893,  Representing  Advisory  Committee  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 


Copies  of  the  photographs  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by 
Mr.  Tarbell,  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  size  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted 
on  cardboard,  suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each. 
Orders  enclosing  the  amount  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary, 
184  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 
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The  Smith  reunion  at  Karnizawa,  Japan,  this  year  took  the  form  of  an 
afternoon  tea  to  int m.lnce  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wolcotl  Batei  '86,  of  the  Phil- 
lipines,  who  is  Bpending  some  months  in  Japan.  Those  present  were,  besides 
Mrs.  Bates.  Florence  Brooks  Cobb  '00,  Annie  Foster  Murray  '00,  Charlotte 
DeForest  'i>1.  and  Florence  Rumsey  '<»:;. 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street.     The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night,  June 

11,   and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the 

Senior  Dramatics,  1909  Thursday  performance,  June  10,  or  to  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  for  Friday.  Saturday  even- 
ing is  not  open  to  alumna?  under  any  circumstances. 

No  performance  is  given  to  the  re-uning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed 
in  order  of  their  receipt. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  cannot  use  another's  name  to 
secure  extra  tickets. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Com- 
mencement week  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 

The  following  addresses  of  alumnae  have  proved  unreliable.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  anyone  possessing  information  about  the  present  addresses  of 
these  alumnae  will  kindly  send  it  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  at  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

'85.     Mabel  Fletcher.  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

ex-'94.    Mrs.  Herbert  Forsyth  (Mary  L.  Rix),  509  W.  112th  Street,  New  York 

City. 
'95.    Mrs.  F.  A.  Foster  (Lydia  W.  Kendall),  168  High  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode 

Island. 

Caroline  M.  Fuller,  Care  Century  Co.,  New  York  City. 
'98.     M.  Elizabeth  Hoy,  461  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'99.     Mrs.  H.  F.  Cameron  (Edith  V.  Buzzell),  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 
'00.    Edith  M.  Elwell,  106  Highland  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Emma  J.  Winchester,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
e#-'00.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  D.  Jenkins),  Rio  Vista,  Grand  Avenue, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
'02.     Sybil  L.  Cox,  277  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
'06.     Mrs.  Carlos  Craviato  (Louise  M.  Ryals),  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Laura  Crozer,  American  Express  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
'07.    Dora  A.  Reid,  11  Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
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All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  the  last  issue 
is  as  follows : 


'98. 

Re  Joyce  B.  Collins, 

September       14 

'98. 

Leona  E.  Tarbell, 

14-20 

'07. 

Katherine  D.  Frankenstein, 

16-21 

'98. 

Grace  Blanchard, 

17 

'08. 

Frances  M.  Richardson, 

19-26 

'01. 

Constance  Charnley, 

22 

'01. 

Bertha  J.  Richardson, 

22 

'07. 

Carolyn  V.  Tucker, 

23 

'99. 

Helen  M.  Abbot, 

24 

'05. 

Grace  L.  Clapp,     . 

24 

'08. 

Gertrude  Brown, 

24 

'08. 

Anna  Russell, 

24 

'08. 

Myrtle  Smith, 

24 

'08. 

Jane  Thuman, 

24-28 

'00. 

Nelle  F.  Quirk,      . 

25 

'04. 

Ruth  A.  Mills, 

26 

'05. 

Louise  Dodge  Whitaker. 

26 

'06. 

Helen  A.  Barker, 

26 

'08. 

Marjorie  Squire,     . 

28 

'07. 

Frances  Taylor,     .            .          Septe 

mber  29-October          3 

'00. 

Clara  Denison  Loomis, 

'•                 2 

'95. 

Eleanor  H.  Nichols, 

5 

&r-'09. 

Louise  C.  O'Brien, 

6-10 

'07. 

Grace  A.  Buxton, 

7-9 

'08. 

Gertrude  E.  McMahon,    . 

7-12 

'07. 

Mary  Noyes, 

8-12 

'07. 

Mary  R.  Ormsbee, 

8 

'07. 

Agnes  G.  Vaughn, 

8-12 

'02. 

Lucretia  Hayes  Sherry, 

9 

'08. 

Mary  D.  Freeman, 

9 

•oi. 

Ethyl  H.  Bradley, 

10 

&r-'09. 

Henrietta  Davis, 

12-16 

eaj-'lO. 

Minnie  L.  Nichols, 

14-20 

'00. 

Gertrude  E.  Gladwin, 

17-24 

*01. 

Mabel  C.  Mead,      . 

17-19 

'08. 

Florence  A.  Haws, 

20 

'07. 

Ruth  Cowing, 

22 

'03. 

Klara  F.  Smith,     . 

22-26 

'08. 

Mabel  E.  Jones,     . 

23 

'98. 

Margaret  Kennard  Woodworth , 

24 

'04. 

Elizabeth  R.  Jackson, 

27 

'08. 

Lena  R.  Curtis, 

28 

'08. 

Mildred  Wilson,     . 

29 

'00. 

Sara  J.  Cook, 

31 
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Contributions  for  this  dep&rtxnenl  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
In  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  iesne,  and  should  }><■  sent  to  Seles 
iS]H-:ir,  Lawrence  Hon-.'.  Northampton. 

Eleanor  R.  Larrison  is  abroad  for  the  winter  of  1908-09. 
Florence  Jackson  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  as  Associate  Principal  of 
Miss  Bill's  School,  1808  Spruce  Street.     Address,  4438  Sansoin  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Josephine  Hallock  returned  in  Jnne  from  Hanover,  Germany,  where 
she  spent  the  winter  studying  in  the  Technische  Hochschule. 
'00.     Mrs.  Alden  Hyde  Clark  (Mary  S.  Whitcomb)  should  be  addressed  for 

the  future  at  Ahrnednagar,  India. 
'01.     Mary  F.  Barrett  is  assistant  in  the  Nature  Study  Department  of  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  in  New  Jersey.     Address,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Scribner  Brown  announces  her  engagement  to  Hiram  Austin 
Stearns,  Brown  '97,  Harvard  Law  School  "08. 

Lucy  C.  Grumbine  is  studying  at  the  Library  School,  Drexel  Institute, 

Philadelphia.    Address.  3715  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

'03.    Grace  Pierpont  Fuller  is  to  be  Secretary  to  Miss  Williams,  the  head 

worker  at  the  College  Settlement,  95  Rivington  Street,  New  York  City, 

for  the  winter  of  1908-09. 

'06.     Helen  Moore  announces  her  engagement  to  Aaron  C.  Bagg  of  Holyoke, 

Massachusetts. 
'07.     Grace  A.  Buxton  is  teaching  English  and  Latin  in  Rochester  Academy, 
Minnesota.     Address.  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth  A.  Greene  is  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  High  School  at 
Peabody,  Massachusetts.  Address,  6  Park  Street,  Peabody,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sarah  Sheldon  is  teaching  in  Oahu  College.     Address,  Punahora  Street, 
Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
'08.     Mary  H.  Allmond  will  remain  at  home  until  March,  when  she  will  go 
to  the  Orient.     She  is  studying  vocal  and  instrumental  music.     Address 
till  March.  614  Boylston  Avenue,  North,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Blanche  A.  Batson  is  teaching  Stenography,  Book-keeping  and  Type- 
writing in  the  Hingham  High  School.  Address,  Hingham  Center, 
Massachusetts. 

Emma  A.  Bliven  is  teaching  at  the  School  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Ad- 
dress, School  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Bliss  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School  at  Watertown, 
New  York.     Address,  137  Paddock  Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 

Flora  E.  Burton  will  remain  at  home,  doing  Social  Work  in  Cambridge. 
Address.  5.">  Garfield  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Jean  E.  Chandler  is  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Secretarial  Department 
of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  for  Women  ;  is  also  assistant 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  same  school.  Address,  Schenley  Park, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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'08.     Helen  C.  Ellsworth  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  362  Main  Street, 

Athol,  Massachusetts. 
Amy  K.  Everett  will  remain  at  home.      Address,  2253  Sheridan  Circle, 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Ellen  H.  Gleason  will  study  at  Radcliffe. 
Marguerite  Goodsell  is  teaching  French  and  German  in  the  Atlantic 

Highlands  High  School.     Address.  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 
Edith  Holman  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  History  in  the  High  School 

at  Paulsboro,  New  Jersey. 
Victoria  Larmour  is  teaching  English  in  the  Goessmann  School,  a  new 

preparatory  school  for  girls  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Marjory  Lewis,  address,  The  Essex,  Madison  Avenue  and  56th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Edith  A.  Linke  is  teaching  in  the  Halsted  School,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Jessica  F.  Perkins  is  teaching  English  and  History  in  the  Lansingburg 

High  School,  Troy,  New  York.     Address,  3  Florence  Place,  Troy,  New 

York. 
Eva  A.  Price  will  remain  at  home  and  study  Music.      Address,  Passaic, 

New  Jersey. 
Orlana  Ranney  will  remain  at  home,  attending  the  Fitchburg  Normal 

School.     Address,  84  Congress  Street,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 
Charlotte  J.  Smith  will  remain  at  home.     Address,  Aurora,  Illinois. 
Grace  M.  Stoddard  will  marry  Mr.  Charles  Hadlai  Hull  on  November  5, 

and  after  that  date  will  live  at  16  Summit  Avenue,  New  London, 

Connecticut. 
Mildred  Varney  is  attending  the  Eastman  School  of  Business  in  New 

York  City.     Address,  610  West  111th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Edna  Willis  is  studying  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  living  at  home. 

Address,  47  Wheatland  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 
Carrie  B.  Woodward  is  teaching  Drawing  and  other  subjects  in  the  High 

School  at  Northport,  Long  Island. 
e#-'08.     Rhea  Illingworth  announces  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Charles  Sterling 

Jernigan  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  Baltimore  Medical  College  '96,  graduate 

course  Johns  Hopkins. 

MARRIAGES 

'93.     Mary  Weston  Tewksbury  to  James  Dickson.     Address,  Franklin,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'95.     Laura  Dana  Puffer  to  Raymond  Beveridge  Morgan. 

'96.     Grace  Rie  Lillibridge  to  Waterman  S.  C.  Russell.     Address,  79  Mon- 
mouth Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

'97.     Frances  Hobbs  Drake  to  Edward  A.  Sammis,  August  12.     Address,  60 
Grove  Street,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Alice  Phelps  Goodwin  to  J.  W.  Schirmer.     Address,  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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';»;.     Earriei  Eliza  Patch  to  George  Whittemore  Woodbury.  June  89.    Ad- 
dress, 225  Washington  Street,  Gloucester,  Blassachnsi  - 
'98.    Helen  Sophia  Harris  to  Chester  l\  Williams.    Address,  12  Glaflin  Street, 

Ifilford,  Massachusetts. 
Isabella  Mack  to  Charles  E.  Patton.      Address,  Ko  Chow,  via  Canton, 

China. 
'90.     Virginia  Woodson  Frame  to  John  William  Church.     Address,  920  West 

Grace  Street,  Richmond.  Virginia. 
Mary  Edith  Goodnow  to  Roland  R.  Cutter,  June  24.     Address,  Pleasant 

Street,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
Alice  Lyman  to  N.  L.  Goodrich.     Address,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
'00.     Elsie  Wright  Bates  to  Albert  Edward  Saunders,  October  17.     Address, 

11  King  Street,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
Mabel  Burroughs  to  Ross  Warren  Sanderson,  August  12.     Address,  1346 

Edward  Street,  Lake  wood,  Ohio. 
Emma  Darling  Emery  to  Elmer  Murch.      Address,  55  Adams  Street, 

Somerville.  Massachusetts. 
Anna  Beatrice  Levi   to  Thomas  W.   Wilson.      Address,   548  Franklin 

Street,  Buffalo.  New  York. 
Alice  Morton  to  Harry  H.  Langenberg.     Address,  49  Vandeventer  Place, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Sarah  Watson  Sanderson  to  William  Dunham  Vanderbilt  of  New  York 

City,  October  8,  1907. 
Bertha  Sanford  to  Welton  Stamford,  Jr.      Address,  Schenectady,  New 

York. 
'01.     Harriet  Elizabeth  Comstock  to  Edward  Robertson,  June  3. 

Anne  Lamson  DuBois  to  Clarence  W.  Hodges.     Address,  3544  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Mildred  Elm  Ford  to  Frank  Macmillan  Cobb,  June  1.      Address,  1658 

East  117th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Laura  Woolsey  Lord  to  Robert  Leighton  Scales,  October  6.     Address,  36 

Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  Van  Deren  Morgan  to  Tom  Wynyard  Bellhouse,  October  1.     Ad- 
dress, Amherstburg,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Gertrude  Frieda  Riddle  to  Eben  Trask  Bradbury,  June  1.     Address,  6341 

Westminster  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Susan  Russell  Seaver  to  Henry  Latimer  Seaver.  September  14.     Address, 

83  Van  Winkle  Street,  Asbmont,  Massachusetts. 
Mabel  Pauline  Van  Horn  to  Leon  Elmer  Woodman,  September  8.     Ad- 
dress, Crono,  Maine. 
'02.     Anne  Maud  Clark  to  C.  S.  Joy,  September  20.      Address.   15  Locust 

Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Hope  Dill  to  Joseph  Harrison  Ranney.     Address,  Coalinga,  California. 
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'02.    Lucretia  Caroline  Hayes  to  N.  B.  Sherry.    Address,  The  Caldwell,  Troy, 

New  York. 
Grace  Loretta  Hurley  to  T.  F.  Walsh.      Address,  195  West  Avenue, 

Bridgeport.  Connecticut. 
Edith  Grace  Piatt  to  Henry  T.  Ferriss,  November  14.      Address,  5828 

Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
'03.     Sarah  Elizabeth  Beecher  to  David  Heydorn  Ray.    Address,  2273  Creston 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Myrtie  May  Booker  to  Clement  Franklin  Robinson.    Address,  419  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Portland,  Maine. 
Theresa  Jean  Cochrane  to  Horace  W.  Armstrong.     Address,  1309  Davis 

Street,  Evanston.  Illinois. 
Louise  Freeman  to  John  H.  Stone.  . 
Carolyn  Malbone  Fuller   to   Louis  A.   Wheeler.      Address,    Bradford, 

Vermont. 
Grace  Gordon  to  Thomas  Baker  Young.    Address,  1111  Jefferson  Street, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Carlotta  Parker  to  Arthur  Honeyman.     Address,  Ilwaco,  Washington. 
Edith  Louise  St.  John  to  John  W.  Smith.     Address,  28  Colonial  Flats, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
'04.     Harriet  Rosetta  Butler  to  Walter  E.  Crittenden,  October  10.     Address, 

104  Howe  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Ruth  Lewis  Crossett  to  Russell  Appleton,  October  29.     Address,  31  Here- 
ford Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Ernestine  Fowler  to  William  H.  Adamson.     Address,  100  Ridge  Street, 

Glens  Falls,  New  York. 
Ruby  Edna  Hendrick  to  Warren  T.  Newcomb,  October  21. 
Helena  Cecilia  Monaghan  to  P.  F.  McDonough.      Address,  198  Beech 

Street,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
'05.     Julia  Preston  Bourland  to  Arthur  Clark.     Address,  511  Ellis  Street, 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

Florence  Margaret  Bragg  to  Edward  Stetson  Paine.     Address,  Box  117, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Ethel  Wallace  Brooks  to  Harold  Cheyney.     Address,  Pembroke,  New 

Hampshire. 
Julie  Edna  Capen  to  John  H.  Lapham,  October  9.      Address,  150  West 

47th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Katherine  Clarke  to  Frederick  Hill.  October  17.     Address,  Gates  Avenue 

and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Pansy  Alice  Hill  to  Herbert  R.  Morss.     Address,  75  Seminary  Avenue, 

Railway,  New  Jersey. 

Florence  Edna  Johnson  to  Arthur  Nelson  Collins,  October  24.     Address, 
Austin,  Minnesota. 
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*<>">.    Bertha  Dalrymple  Mansfield  to  William  Edward  Chamberlain.  Address, 
I  tarfield  Avenue,  tfedford,  Massachusetts, 
bina  Protheroe  to  Willis  Glover  Townee,  November  l.    Address,  Port 

Chester,  New  York. 
Ruth    Hayes   Bedington   to  Harold   Griswold,    October   17.     Address, 

Evanston,  Illinois. 
Lora  Wright  to  George  B.  Williams.     Address,  75  Auburndale,  Memphis, 

Tennessee. 
Emma  Bickford  Tyler  to  Louis  R.  Leonard  of  New  York,  August  20. 

Address,  618  West  114th  Street,  New  York  City. 
'06.     Alice  Gary  to  James  Andrew  Newland.      Address,  299  College  Street, 

Middletown,  Connecticut. 
Edith  Zerniah  Ellis  to  Henry  A.  Wentworth.      Address,   158  Auburn 

Street,  Anburndale,  Massachusetts. 
Ruth  Patience  Flather  to  Wallace  N.  MacBriar.      Address,  3722  North 

Gratz  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Margaret  Harlow  Foster  to  Metcalf  Winthrop  Melcher.      Address,  15 

Linden  Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  Osborn  Schureman  to  George  F.  Wing.     Address,  1223  North  6th 

Street.  Sheboyzana,  Wisconsin. 
Theo  Delia  Sibley  to  R.  P.  Squire.     Address,  523  West  138th  Street,  New 

York  City. 
Grace  Rich  Treadwell  to  Edward  Johnson. 
'07.     Emma  Bartoll  Bowden  to  George  Newton  Procter,  Jr.      Address,  10 

Beals  Street.  Brookline.  Massachusetts. 
Louise  Holt  Forbes  to  Edward  G.  Nellis.      Address,  518  West   134th 

Street.  New  York  City. 
Ethel  Belle  Kenyon  to  J.  Carleton  Loomis.    Address,  The  Bay  State,  116 

Spring  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  Roberts  to  Herbert  W.  Sanborn.      Address,  Moss  Point,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

BIRTHS 

'92.    Mrs.  Henry  Cole  (Christine  T.  Mansfield),  a  son,  Preston  Mansfield,  born 

February  26. 
'97.    Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Moore  (Harriet  Prentice  Hallock),  a  daughter,  Harriet, 

born  September  18. 
Mrs.  Stanwood  Rose  (Mabel  A.  Harris),  a  daughter,  Alison  Rose,  born 

September  15. 
'99.    Mrs.  Edward  Betts  Brisley  (Mabel  Capelle),  a  daughter,  Margaret  Ca- 

pelle,  born  July  3. 
Mrs.  Max  Brodel  (Ruth  Marian  Huntington),  a  son,  Carl  Huntington, 

born  June  7. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Gait  (Clarace  G.  Eaton),  a  son,  Thomas  Franklin  Gait, 
Jr.,  born  July  29. 
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'99.    Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Lillie  (Helen  Makepeace),  a  son,  Frank,  born  August  25. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Lilly  (Margaret  R.  Putnam),  a  daughter,  Katherine 

Wethered,  born  July  14. 
Mrs.  George  Cranch  Scott  (Mary  Kennard).  a  daughter,  Mary  Adams, 
born  September  2. 
'00.     Mrs.  William  Scott  James  (Irene  L.  Butler),  a  son,  Willis  Scott  James, 

Jr. ,  born  May  5. 
'01.    Mrs.  Harte  Cooke  (Clara  D.  Sprague),  a  son,  Warren,  born  May  31. 

Mrs.  Sherman  L.  Coy  (Katherine  B.  Rising),  a  son.  Edward  Dwight,  born 

July  19. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Elmer  (Helen  Shoemaker),  a  daughter,   Mary  Erety,  born 

June  16. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Ferris,  Jr.  (Julia  A.  Bolster),  a  daughter,  Mary,  born 

March  30. 
Mrs.  Willard  H.  Garrett  (Nellie  B.  Ayres),  a  son,  Richard  Burgess,  born 

September  7. 
Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Sherman  (Helen  Harsha),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born 
June  29. 
&r-'01.     Mrs.  Stafford  d'Oyly  Noble  (Fredericka  Sawyer),  a  daughter,  Phyllis 

d'Oyly,  born  August  8. 
'05.     Mrs.  James  Loomis  (Helen  Bruce),  a  daughter,  Jane  Bruce,  at  Granby, 
Connecticut,  July  24. 

e»-'05.     Mrs.  Morgan  B.  Garlock  (Jessie  Sprague  Girvan),  a  son,  Sprague 

Girvan.  born  September  21. 
'06.     Mrs.   Frederick  H.   McCullock  (Alice  Foster),  a  daughter,  Margaret 

Willison,  born  September  5. 

DEATH 

'81.    Frances  Wright  Lewis,  at  Long  Beach,  California. 
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The  Day's  Work 

Chapel  date  at  half-past  eight, 

Breakfast  prompt  at  nine. 
Class  at  ten — eleven,  then 

Boyden's — waffles  fine. 
Twelve  o'clock  another  class, 

Home  for  lunch  at  one. 
Don't  you  think  a  college  lass 

Badly  off  for  fun  ? 

Half-past  one  a  chat  begins, 

Allen  house  for  tea, 
Later  yet  a  tennis  set, 

Basket-ball  at  three. 
Four,  a  walk  around  Bay  State, 

Brennan's  cake  at  five, 
Home  at  six — "  The  walking's  great ! 

Glad  to  be  alive  ! " 

Busy  sign  from  eight  to  nine, 

Then  to  meet  a  chum 
In  next  door — that  calls  for  more 

Coffee,  cake  and  fun. 
Half-past  nine  committee  meets, 

Talks  till  almost  ten, 
Bell.     To  bed  she  quick  retreats, 

Wants  to  go  by  then  ! 

Mildred  Sidney  Baldwin  1910 

"What's  the  trouble,  Florence?"    A  girl  stopped  on  the  stairs,  her  attention 
attracted  by  an  exclamation  from  a  freshman,  who,  with  a  very  red  face, 

leaned   against   the   wall,   reading   a 
Where  Ignorance  Was  Not  Bliss    short    letter.       Less    fortunate    girls 

passed  on  up-stairs,  their  longing  eyes 

lingering  on  empty  mail  boxes,  which  Fate  and  the  postman  had  not  favored. 

"Did  you  ever  in  your  life!"    said  Florence,  putting  down  the  letter. 

"Jack  Graham,  a  friend  of  Mary's  and  a  senior  down  at  Yale,  wants  me  to 

come  down  to  the  Yale-Harvard  game  ! " 
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"  My  dear  !  Isn't  that  perfectly  splendid  !"  and  her  friend  embraced  her 
fervently.     "  Is  he  a  suitor  of  your  sister's  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing-  serious!  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  this  summer.  He  came 
to  see  Mary  and  there  were  some  other  people  there." 

"  If  you  aren't  the  luckiest  girl !"  ejaculated  her  friend.  "For  everyone 
is  crazy  about  games,  and  that  is  the  biggest — " 

"  But.  Dot,  I  don't  understand  football,  and  never  saw  a  game  in  my  life  ! 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"Oh,  just  bluff  it  out.  You'll  see  other  people  yelling  and  clapping,  and 
you  can  watch  them,  and  follow  suit.     Only  be  enthusiastic  ! " 

"I  know  I  shall  make  some  awful  break  !  " 

"  Oh  fudge,  you  won't !  Just  keep  quiet  till  you  get  your  cue.  Say  ! "  to  a 
crowd  of  girls  who  were  passing,  "Florence  is  going  to  the  Yale-Harvard 
game  ! "  and  embarrassed  Florence  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  congratu- 
latory girls.     The  air  was  thick  with  : 

"  That's  great !  " 

"  Who's  your  fusser  ? " 

"Lucky  girl !" 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  man  !  " 

The  day  of  the  game  her  roommate  cut  chapel  to  go  with  her  to  the  station, 
and  waved  good-bye  as  Florence,  in  her  best  suit  newly  pressed,  her  room- 
mate's furs,  and  a  new  veil,  departed  in  the  clumsy  "air-line." 

"  Don't  forget  to  watch  the  people  !"  her  roommate  called  after  her. 

Florence  studied  geometry  industriously  all  the  way,  glancing  up  from  her 
book  at  the  frequent  stops.  By  the  time  the  train  was  nearing  New  Haven, 
and  West  Rock  with  its  crowning  monument  came  in  sight,  she  had  learned 
"that  sprawling  triangle  thing,"  and  when  she  shut  her  eyes,  could  whisper 
it  over  to  herself. 

A  sea  of  masculine  faces  greeted  her  as  the  train  pulled  in.  Everywhere 
some  one  was  meeting  somebody.  Violets  galore  were  half-smothered  among 
furs,  or  placed  at  belts  of  excited,  hurrying  girls.  Yes  !  there  was  Jack 
G-orham  !  A.thrill  of  excitement  shot  through  her,  at  the  unusual  honor  of 
his  attention.     He  had  always  seemed  so  much  older. 

"Well,  Florence,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  and  he  led  her  through  the  surging 
crowd  and  stuffy  depot  to  a  cab  and  some  beautiful  violets.  Solid  geometry 
was  forgotten.     This  was  to  be  a  glorious  day  ! 

The  pavements  were  filled  with  people,  walking,  talking,  and  laughing, 
adorned  with  touches  of  red  and  blue.  Banners  hung  from  many  of  the 
buildings.  Automobiles  slowly  wended  their  way  through  the  streets, 
streamers  hanging  from  every  part  of  them.  Old  graduates  stopped  each 
other  on  the  street  to  talk  over  the  chances  of  their  Alma  Mater's  winning, 
and  to  put  up  a  mild  bet.     Excitement  was  in  the  air. 

They  joined  the  mother  of  a  friend  of  Gorham's  and  several  men  and  girls 
at  the  hotel.  The  dining-room  was  crowded  and  they  ate  hurriedly.  Flor- 
ence drew  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  game  was  not  discussed. 

When,  after  a  short  ride,  they  reached  the  field  and  the  quantities  of  faces 
on  all  sides  came  before  her,  Florence  almost  grew  dizzy  from  the  immensity 
of  the  place.      Away  across  the  field  rows  and  rows  of  seats  were  filled  by  a 
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mass  of  people ;  red  banners  giving  the  whole  a  crimson  hue.  On  the  tide 
nearest  them  she  looked  ap  at  the  stretch  of  strange  i»  ople,  all  good-natnred, 
all  eager,  all  wearing  the  Xale  bine,  and  all  expectant.  The  cheer  leaders, 
with  megaphones  in  their  hands,  were  beating  time  to  "Brek  er  kek,  kek, 

coax,  coax,"  and  from  down  on  the  other  side  faint  strains  of  "  Pair  Harvard" 
were  wafted  ov.r  the  crowd.  It  dawned  upon  Florence  that  this  must  be  the 
Yale  side  of  the  grand  stand. 

"Do  all  the  Yale  people  sit  here,  and  the  Harvard  people  on  the  other 
side?"  she  started  to  ask,  but  caught  herself  just  as  she  began. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Gorham.  and  turned  half-way  around  from  his 
position  of  protection,  in  front  of  her,  where  he  attempted  to  shield  her  from 
the  pressing  crowd. 

"I  only  said  are  our  seats  near  here?"  fibbed  Florence,  rejoicing  that  her 
remark  had  been  unheard. 

"  They're  just  the  next  section,  near  this  end,  so  that  we  can  see  part  of  the 
game  very  well,  anyway,"  he  said.  "  I'm  sorry  I  could  not  get  them  nearer 
the  middle."  So  Florence  judged  that  the  playing  varied  from  one  side  of 
the  field  to  the  other. 

Well,  she  knew  that  much.  So  far  she  was  safe,  she  thought,  as  they 
seated  themselves  half-way  up  in  the  grand  stand.  Below  them  rows  of  men 
and  girls  stretched  to  the  ground.  Above  them  rows  of  men  and  girls 
stretched  to  the  sky.  Florence  had  never  seen  so  many  people.  Around  her 
she  heard  discussions  of  the  teams.  She  listened  slyly  for  any  needed 
information  which  might  drift  her  way. 

"Yfes,  Frank  Burne,  the  captain,  was  injured." 

11  That's  so,  but  Payne's  a  stunner." 

Down  on  their  side  the  men  were  singing  "Down  the  Field,"  and  the 
people  joined  in,  heartily  keeping  time  with  their  feet. 

"  Here  come  the  teams,"  somebody  cried,  and  Jack  Gorham  jumped  to  his 
feet,  cheering  with  the  rest.  A  second  after  Florence  was  standing,  beaming 
with  enthusiasm. 

"How  could  they  tell  who  belonged  to  which  team  down  there?"  she 
thought  as  they  all  sat  down  again  after  repeated  calls  from  behind  of 
"Down  in  front!"  The  man  in  back  of  her  was  saying,  "These  Merry 
Widow  hats  are  the  deuce  to  see — They're  off  ! " 

Florence  had  been  watching  a  man  and  girl  below  them  as  Jack  Gorham 
was  talking  to  the  chaperone,  and  had  forgotten  to  notice  the  team.  Now 
everyone  was  silent,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  struggling  men  in  the  field 
below,  who  suddenly  disentangled  themselves  and  scrambled  to  their  feet. 
Surely  this  meant  something  for  Yale.  Florence  turned  to  Gorham,  pleasure 
in  her  eyes,  and  met  his,  dark  with  disgust. 

"  They  are  always  slow  the  first  half,"  he  said,  "but  they'll  warm  up  to 
the  second."    How  thankful  she  wTas  at  his  interpretation  of  her  smile. 

She  glanced  away  for  a  minute,  when  rousing  cheers  brought  her  attention 
back  to  the  field.  Jack  Gorham  was  on  his  feet  cheering  loudly,  and  one  of 
the  players,  with  the  ball  under  his  arm,  was  running  wildly  down  the  field, 
avoiding  obstructing  men  in  his  path,  straight  for  the  goal.  With  haste 
Florence  sprang  to  her  feet  and  waved  her  blue  banner  frantically,  and  joined 
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the  rest  in  shrill  cheers.  She  was  very  excited.  Gorham.  beside  himself, 
was  standing  on  the  bench.  The  man  behind  was  yelling  in  her  ears.  ''Touch 
down  !  Touch  down  ! "  as  the  player  raced  down  the  field  successfully. 
Then  the  crowd  went  wild,  stamping  their  feet  and  throwing  up  their  hats. 
Florence  had  joined  Gorham  on  the  bench,  and  was  waving  her  flag  bravely. 
Surely  this  meant  a  great  success  to  Tale.  Did  it  mean  that  they  had  won 
the  game?    She  judged  not,  for  no  one  was  preparing  to  leave. 

"Wasn't  that  touch-down  bully?"  asked  Gorham,  his  face  flushed  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  Perfectly  wonderful !  "  gasped  Florence.  She  started  to  ask,  "What  is 
going  to  happen  next?"  but  refrained  as  silence  settled  on  the  crowd.  She 
furtively  watched  Gorham,  following  his  slightest  lead :  enthusiastic  or 
depressed  at  his  suggestion.  Suddenly  a  man  shot  out  from  the  crowd  of 
players  and  tore  up  the  field  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  touch-down. 
Florence  gasped  with  excitement.  With  a  scream  she  jumped  to  her  feet, 
waving  her  banner  joyfully,  and  stood,  rapt,  forgetting  the  crowd  around 
her.  Gorham's  undemonstrative  manner  attracted  her  attention,  and  she 
turned  to  him  excitedly.     "Just  think,  a  touch-down  !    Isn't  that  great?" 

"When  you  sit  on  the  Yale  side,"  said  Gorham  with  a  trace  of  impatience, 
"  you  should  at  least  simulate  some  interest  in  Yale,  and  not  rejoice  so  openly 
at  a  Harvard  touch-down." 

Dazed,  with  a  stiff  smile  on  her  lips,  Florence  sank  back  in  her  seat.  So 
that  was  not  a  touch-down  for  Yale,  after  all.  Well,  it  was  at  the  same  end 
of  the  field.     What  a  silly  game  !     And  how  could  anyone  understand  it ! 

She  was  very  glad  when  the  game  was  over,  for  the  cold  was  penetrating, 
and  she  knew  that  her  nose  was  red. 

Men  gathered  in  the  field  below,  wild  with  excitement,  dancing  in  abandon, 
the  "  snake  dance,"  and  throwing  up  their  hats,  as  they  followed  the  band 
about  the  field. 

"Wasn't  that  a  great  game?"  said  Gorham  as  they  left  the  grand  stand. 

"Yes,  it  certainly  was  great,"  his  companion  replied  with  meaning. 

That  night  as  she  crawled  up  the  stairs  of  the  college  house  she  was  greeted 
by  a  chorus  of  : 

"Who  won?" 

"Did  you  have  a  wonderful  time?" 

"  How  was  the  game  ? " 

"  What  was  the  score  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  perfectly  great,"  she  said,  as  she  sank  exhausted  into  a  Morris 
chair.     "  I  think  Yale  won,  but  you  will  have  to  find  the  score  in  the  papers." 

Annie  Bakewell  Shaffer  1909. 

"Where  is  the  Senior  ? "  The  Sophomore  had  met  the  Junior  just  coming 
out  of  the  house. 

"  Half  in  and  half  out,"  replied  the  Junior. 
The  Ordeal        "Out  of  what,  her  head?"     The  Sophomore  looked  dis- 
tressed. 
"  No.  her  head  is  out  the  window,  I  hope  that  is  all,"  and  the  Junior  walked 
on  with  a  disgusted  air. 
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"You  needn't  be  so  bop-lofty  about  it,  just  wail  till  •  Prom,"1  and  the  Soph- 
omore slammed  the  door. 

The  Senior  hong  across  the  window-sill.  From  a  mass  of  hair  Issued  ■ 
voice:  "Sit  down,  it  is  'most  dry.  I  had  to  wash  it  over  again  for  it  got  a 
kink  last  time  and  wonld  not  go  np  at  all.  Now  I  am  afraid  it  won't  gel  in 
proper  condition,  it  is  so  near  the  time.     1  don't  want  to  look  like  a  Hottentot." 

The  Sophomore  was  reassuring.  That  night  she  came  up-stairs  and  helped 
the  Senior  do  it  op  firmly  on  "magics."'  The  Senior  almost  wept  the  next 
morning,  it  would  fly, — but  there  were  still  two  days. 

There  was  to  be  a  fudge  party  that  afternoon  in  the  Junior's  room.  The 
Senior  did  not  go.  To  have  gone  and  refused  the  fudge  would  have  brought 
the  laughter  of  all  the  company  upon  her,— better  stay  away.  Would  she 
come  down  to  the  Sophomore's  room  for  tea  that  evening?  How  careless! 
The  Sophomore  was  most  repentant  for  having  asked  her  ;  she  had  forgotten. 
The  Senior  must  certainly  be  in  bed  by  nine-thirty  ;  if  she  staid  up  late  there 
were  always  circles  under  her  eyes,  and  the  tea  would  keep  her  awake. 

It  rained  the  next  day.  The  Senior  looked  ruefully  out  of  the  window. 
She  had  been  very  anxious  to  head  the  discussion  of  "  Mater,"  but  if  her  hair 
came  out  of  curl  or  she  should  catch  cold !  The  consequences  were  too 
serious  to  contemplate,  she  must  cut. 

Where  was  the  Sophomore  ?  The  Senior  found  her  and  they  hung  out  a 
busy  sign  and  retired.  Then  the  Senior  tried  on  her  gowns,  there  were  three 
in  question,  each  had  its  advantages. 

"You  see,"  the  Sophomore  said,  "that  one  is  immensely  becoming,  you 
look  like  a  queen  in  it,  but  you  look  so  sweet  and  dear  in  this  one  that  I  want 
you  to  wear  it,  but  then,  you  wear  this  one  most,  so  it  seems  most  natural. 

The  one  decided  upon  was  packed  in  a  suit-case,  and  the  Sophomore  took 
it  to  be  pressed.     There  must  not  be  a  wrinkle. 

Then  the  Senior  packed  another  suit-case. — pins,  more  pins,  hair  brush, 
that  was  all. — no,  the  hand  mirror  ! 

It  was  over  at  last !  The  day  had  been  pleasant,  the  hair  exactly  right,  the 
gown  without  a  wrinkle,  and — the  Senior's  picture  was  taken. 

Alice  Maejorie  Pierce  1909. 

Forgotten 

On  a  rainy  morn  I  started — 

Slicker,  rubbers,  all  complete — 
Off  for  classes,  when  a  comrade 

In  the  hall  I  chanced  to  meet. 
"  Lend  me,  please,  your  hat  of  rubber 

And  your  slicker  stiff  and  new, 
And  before  your  class  is  over 

I  will  bring  them  back  to  you. 
For  I  live  way  up  on  Crescent, 

Other  side  of  every  one, 
And  I  had  to  start  so  early 

That  the  rain  had  not  begun." 
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So  I  gave  them  to  her  smiling, 

Glad  to  be  a  friend  in  need, 
Little  knowing  of  the  dreadful 

Consequences  of  the  deed. 
"I  will  bring  them  at  eleven. 

If  I  am  not  here  before, 
You  will  find  me  when  the  gong  sounds 

Waiting  by  the  note-room  door." 

When  the  clock  struck  down  I  hurried, 

Waited  patiently  and  long, 
But  no  friend  appeared,  nor  raincoat, 

And  no  rescuer  in  the  throng  ; 
For  the  walks  were  running  rivers, 

And  the  downpour  never  ceased. — 
Crowded  under  each  umbrella 

There  were  seven  girls  at  least. 

All  the  plaits  have  left  my  dress-skirt, 

And  my  hair  is  out  of  curl, 
And  I  still  am  waiting,  waiting 

For  that  most  forgetful  girl, 
And  in  bitterness  of  spirit 

I  must  stand  and  watch  it  pour 
Where  I  should  have  found  her  waiting — 

Just  inside  the  note-room  door. 

Katherixe  Buell  1911. 

Seelye  10  as  a  reference  room  for  the  entire  college  is  obviously  small.    Yet 
why,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  existing  conditions,  abuse  our  meagre 
privileges?    Why  not  regard  it  as  a  place  strictly  for  refer- 
As  We  Work    ence  reading  and  leave  all  irrelevant  matters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door?     Most  of  the  students,  to  be  sure,  do 
make  the  most  of  the  time  which  they  are  forced  to  spend  there,  but,  alas  ! 
there  are  some  among  us  who,  despite  manifestly  good  intentions,  often  make 
the  reference  room  the  scene  of  something  like  this : 

"Why,  hello.  Annie  !    Come  on  over  here.     My  dear,  did  you  ever  have  so 
much  work  to  do  in  all  your  life?      Why.  I've  got  forty  pages  to  do  in  this 
hour.     I  just  know  I'll  never  get  through  it.     .     .     .     Yes,  I  hate  the  people 
who  give  you  reams  to  read  one  day  and  nothing  for  weeks  after.     .     .     . 
Well,  you  may.     I  prefer  to  take  mine  in  even  doses.     .     .     .    No,  I  haven't 
seen  Sue  in  ages.     .     .     .     Yes,  I  heard  she  had,  awfully  large,  with  huge 
bow  on  the  right.     .     .     .     Yes,  don't  small  hats  look  funny  now?     .     . 
Well,  I  simply  must  get  to  work.     .     .     .     Well,  two  pages  done,  anyway 
.     .     .     Oh,  is  that  she?    .     .     .     Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?     .     . 
Wont  it  be  great  if  Helen  does  make  the  team  ?     .     .     .     This  is  simply  fine 
I  can  almost  hear  Savonarola  thundering  at  those  poor  Florentines.     .     . 
Do  you  think  they  look  well?     I've  got  a  new  buffer  and  it  polishes  beauti 
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fully.     .     .     .     No,  Springfield.     .     .     .     Why.  hello  Kate.     .     .     I 
Daren't — awfnlly sorry.     Doing  history.     Eeavens,  it's  almost  half-past!    1 
must   read   faster.    .    .    .    Don't  you  think  these  details  are  perplexing? 

I'm  not  getting  a  bit  out  of  this.  .  .  .  Isn't  that  a  good-looking  jabot  I 
Wish  I  had  time  to  do  one — but  I  mutt  finish  my  waist.  BavenM  you  fonnd 
that  book  yet.  Kate?  .  .  .  Yes.  isn't  Bhe  good-looking?  So  wholesome, 
sort  of.  and — er— you  know.  .  .  .  Gracious,  look  at  the  time  !  My  dear, 
don't  let  me  say  another  word.  ...  I  am,  too.  Fairly  starved.  I  know 
it,  so  am  I.  Simply  ravenous  up  here  all  the  time.  .  .  .  Let  me  see. 
1  have  one  for  to-morrow,  but  I  can  go  with  you  Thursday.  .  .  . 
All  right.  I  know  it.  Some  girls  seem  to  have  the  knack.  Her  fudge  cer- 
tainly is  the  best  tasting  stuff.  "Why.  that  can't  be  the  bell  !  Where  has  the 
time  gone  to?    They  certainly  do  make  us  hustle  up  here,  don't  they  !  " 

It  is  such  rhapsodies  as  these,  overheard  in  a  library,  that  make  some  peo- 
ple refuse  to  take  us  and  our  work  seriously. 

Janet  Simons  1910. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  college  year  a  radical  change  has  been  made 
in  the  method  of  giving  plays  in  the  Students'  Building.      Four  plays  have 

hitherto  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the  year 

New  Dramatics  Scheme  by  various  campus  houses.  This  proved  rather 
unsatisfactory,  as  it  offered  the  opportunity  of 
trying  for  parts  to  a  very  limited  number,  as  it  entailed  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
treasuries  of  the  respective  houses,  as  it  put  the  actual  work  of  staging  a  play 
on  too  few  girls,  and  as  it  gave  to  campus  house  girls  alone  the  privilege  of 
inviting  guests  to  large  plays. 

Therefore  the  Council  has  adopted  a  new  method.  The  three  upper  classes 
are  divided  alphabetically  into  four  groups,  A,  B,  C  and  D,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  girls  each,  group  B,  for  example,  comprising  all  the  girls  from  D  to 
L  in  the  three  classes.  Each  division  will  present  a  play  during  the  year,  the 
order  of  presentation  being  decided  by  lot.  The  first  meeting  of  a  group  is 
presided  over  by  a  senior  councillor  with  the  election  of  a  preliminary  chair- 
man who,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  appointed  by  her,  chooses  a  play. 
The  division  then  elects  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  presi- 
dent appoints  four  seniors  as  a  committee  for  the  trials,  she  herself  serving 
on  this  committee.  The  secretary  acts  as  business  manager,  and  appoints 
the  committees  under  her.  The  treasurer  has  charge  of  the  finances,  the 
money  being  received  in  dues.  Each  girl  has  one  ticket  beside  her  own  for 
the  play  given  by  her  division. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  presentation  will  be  lessened,  since  by  this  new 
method  it  falls  to  a  larger  number  ;  that  every  girl  in  college  will  go  to  at 
least  one  play  in  the  Students'  Building  during  the  year  ;  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  acting  will  be  improved,  since  opportunity  for  displaying  ability  will 
be  given  to  every  person  with  dramatic  talent  in  college. 

Henrietta  Sperry  1910. 
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On  Monday  evenings  from  seven  to  eight,  in  Seelye  Hall  17,  Miss  Jordan 
meets  students  who  are  interested  in  journalistic  work.  She  discusses  prac- 
tical questions  and  methods  of  reporting.  From  time  to  time  persons  will 
address  the  class  on  matters  of  journalistic  interest.  All  students  interested 
in  work  of  this  character  are  welcome,  but  attendance  is  purely  voluntary. 
Miss  Jordan  believed  there  was  a  growing  need  in  the  college  for  such  a  class, 
and  the  large  number  of  girls  who  attend  weekly  is  proof  that  her  belief  was 
well  founded.  All  those  students  wishing  further  information  regarding  the 
class  may  attend  one  of  its  meetings  and  get  a  better  idea  of  its  aim  and 
scope  than  a  written  description  could  give. 


CALENDAR 

November  9.  Open  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 
Lecture  by  Professor  Forbes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

11.  Lecture  by  Mr.  George  L.  Plimpton.  Subject : 
"Education  at  the  Time  of  Shakespeare/' 

14.  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Societies. 

16.  Lecture  by  Professor  Benton  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege.    Subject:    "  Comets  and  Meteors." 

18.     Concert  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

21.  Dance  by  the  Members  of  the  Tyler  House 
Group. 

25-27.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 

30.  Open  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  Societies.  Lecture  by  Seumas  MacManus. 
December  5.  Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Societies. 
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Vol.  XVI.  DECEMBER,    1908.  No.  S 

THE  SIEUR  DU  FERRIER  HAS  A  CHRISTMAS  EVE 
ADVENTURE 

The  Sieur  Jean-Philippe  Gramont  du  Ferrier  had  just  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  the  wars.  Now  the  Sieur  was  very  much 
a  man  of  the  world.  Anyone  could  have  seen  that  in  the  very 
grip  of  his  fingers  on  his  sword-hilt, — and  by  his  second  night 
in  Paris  he  had  established  his  reputation  past  dispute.  Falling 
into  a  quarrel  over  a  pretty  maid,  the  Sieur  du  Ferrier  had 
challenged  the  Due  de  Charnal,  had  gone  to  the  encounter 
blithely,  and  had  killed  his  man.  Pah  !  That  was  nothing  ! 
How  easy  it  had  been  !  Sish,  sish,  sish  of  steel  against  steel— a 
sting  on  the  side  of  his  face,  a  gush  of  red  along  the  blade  of 
his  sword,  a  queer  crumpling  up  of  the  man  opposite  him,  and 
the  duel  was  gloriously  won.  How  fine  it  was  to  be  successful, 
and  worldly-wise,  and  young. 

Yes,  the  Sieur  du  Ferrier  was  young — eighteen  his  last  birth- 
day. In  the  gathering  dusk  of  that  bleak  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  1513 — the  evening  of  the  duel— he  might  have  been 
seen  hurrying  along  a  street  already  in  deep  night  by  reason  of 
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its  narrowness,  and  in  a  part  of  the  city  quite  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  recent  encounter.  There  was  something  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Sieur  Jean-Phillipe  Gramont  du  Ferrier,  at 
that  moment,  which  hinted  not  altogether  of  triumph.  It  is 
glorious  to  kill  a  man  so  neatly,  but  when  it  is  one's  first — and 
the  Sieur's  experience  of  the  wars  had  been  a  summer's  encamp- 
ment in  a  confiscated  Italian  garden  in  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred other  young  blades  as  valiant  as  he — when  it  is  one's  first, 
I  say,  one  feels  a  queer  sensation  at  the  pit  of  one's  stomach, 
and  a  decided  shakiness  of  the  knees.  Then,  too, — which  was 
most  unfortunate — the  deceased  Due  de  Charnal  was  of  an 
ancient  family  in  high  standing  with  the  king,  and,  moreover, 
he  left  a  brother  who  had  never  failed  to  kill  his  man. 

The  Sieur  du  Ferrier  shivered  and  quickened  his  pace  ;  the 
rising  wind  whirled  the  snow  about  him  and  pitilessly  sought 
and  found  a  long  rent  in  his  cloak,  where  it  had  caught  as  he 
made  his  escape— a  cloak  none  too  warm  for  so  bitter  a  night, 
but  very  beautiful,  and  made  of  flame-colored  satin.  The  Sieur 
wrapped  it  closer,  and  tried  to  hold  together  the  torn  edges. 
The  night  blackened,  the  wind  rose  and  the  snow  came  blind- 
ingly  in  icy  particles  that  stung  the  throbbing  place  on  his 
cheek,  and  forced  him  to  bend  low. 

The  drifts  grew  deep,  and  beneath  them  the  frozen  mud  and 
faulty  pavement  made  every  step  a  venture.  Again  and  again 
the  Sieur  started  from  the  dim,  shadowy  corners  where  his  eyes 
seemed  to  discover  a  grotesque  heap,  a  dark,  increasing  splotch 
and  a  hideous,  lolling- tongue.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
hallucination.  At  length  the  Sieur  realized  that  his  feet  were 
becoming  leaden,  and  that  he  was  dragging  them  forward  more 
sluggishly.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  though  the  movement 
could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  his  successive  shivers, 
and  began  to  run  down  the  street  with  awkward  lunges  through 
the  snow.  He  would  fling  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  some 
householder,  he  determined.  A  flaring  torch,  socketed  in  a 
house  wall,  became  the  goal  of  his  labored  running.  He  reached 
it.  The  gate  beside  it  gave  inward,  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
stone  vestibule,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  with  the  great  nail- 
studded  entrance-door  opposite.  The  Sieur  du  Ferrier  grasped 
his  sword-hilt  preparatory  to  pounding  on  this  door,  when  he 
heard  a  stifled,  very  human  sound  close  to  him.  He  turned 
quickly,  jerking  the  sword  half-way  from  the  scabbard.  In  the 
angle  inside  the  front  wall,  in  deep  shadow,  the  Sieur  was  able 
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a  lolling  tongue.  Be  flung 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  with  a  muttered  oath,  saw  only  the 
heap,  and  ci 

"Who  art  thou 

A  si  ifli  d  boo  answered  him. 

"Who  art  thon  ?"  less  harshly  this  time. 

"A — choir-boy  of  Saint  Sulpice." 

"What  dost  thou  here?"— a  long  pause. — "In  tin*  name  of 
God,   boy,"  he  conjured   the  heap,   "can  we  not    find   sh< 
within  ?     1  am  cold  unto  death." 

"  Nay.  we  cannot  enter."     The  tone  was  rueful,  yet  for  some 

►n  the  Sieur  did  not  think  to  dispute  it.      "But  I  have  a 

warm  cloak,"  the  voice  continued.     The  Sieur  hesitated  a 

moment,   then  strode  to   the  heap  in  the  corner  and   crouched 

beside  it. 

■"  That's  an  invitation,  I  take  it,"  he  laughed,  and  found  him- 
self wrapped  in  a  cloak  that  was,  indeed,  very  warm  and  soft, 
and  rich  with  furs.  "Strange  gear  for  a  choir-boy,"  he  thought, 
but  only  said,  "  Tush,  boy,  I  have  not  the  plague.  Come  cl 
or  we  both  freeze."  The  voice  was  not  unkind,  and  the  boy 
crept  a  little  nearer.  The  Sieur  du  Ferrier  pulled  him  close  by 
the  shoulders,  wrapped  the  great  fur  cloak  about  them  both 
securely,  and  settled  back  against  the  wall.  He  worked  his 
fingers,  wincing  at  the  pain  of  returning  sensation,  but  neither 
of  the  two  said  a  word.  There  was  something  in  the  timid 
yielding  of  the  lad  beside  him  that  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  boy-chevalier,  but  being  very  worldly-wise,  he  said  nothing. 
At  last  he  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"Fox,  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  this  is  the  most  comical 
world  that  ever  I  was  in.  Here  it  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
might  be  comfortably  at  the  Three  Crowns,  drinking  punch 
with  the  merriest  fellows  alive  !  Faith,  my  lad,  women  are  the 
root  of  all  evil  !"  The  choir-boy  made  a  quick  movement  and 
muttered  : 

"Aye  !  truly,  dost  think  so  ?"  in  a  tone  'twixt  laughter  and 
mockery  that  might  have  startled  the  Sieur  du  Ferrier,  but  the 
ht^ro  of  the  duel  that  was  to  set  all  Paris  buzzing  by  the  morrow 
had  found  an  audience,  and  was  launched  into  his  tale. 

"Ah,  yes  !  A  pretty  face,  my  lad — beware  a  pretty  face, 
most  especially  one  thou  hast  not  seen.  We  were  at  play  and 
had  been  drinking,  and  the  talk  had  been  of  a  certain  Adrienne 
La  Petite,  'the  fairest  maid  in  France,'  they  all  said. — What! 
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art  cold,  boy  ?  I  thought  I  felt  thee  quake. — The  fairest  maid 
in  France,  and  the  loveliest,  I'll  be  sworn.  I  have  as  good  a 
judgment  in  women  as  the  next  man,  and  I  tell  thee,  boy,  I 
loved  her  from  the  moment  I  heard  her  name. — Here,  pull  the 
cloak  closer  ! — Then  when  that  pig  of  a  de  Charnal  began  to 
boast  he'd  marry  her  within  a  sennight,  I  wouldn't  hear  it. 
But  I  made  him  eat  his  words.  He  was  the  best  swordsman  in 
Burgundy — said  he'd  refuse  to  fight  a  boy — A  boy  !  Impudent 
cur ! — but  thought  the  upstart  striplings  of  the  court  needed  a 
lesson.     He  won't  have  another  chance  to  be  tutor." 

"What — what  didst  thou  do  to  him?"  The  audience  was 
more  responsive  than  he  could  have  hoped  for. 

"  Why,  lad,  kicked  him  to  Hades,  pricked  his  ugly  body, 
heaved  out  his  lying  soul — in  short,  killed  him.  And  who 
knows  but  Adrienne  la  Petite  is  a  toad  of  ugliness,  after  all  ! " 

The  stiffening  of  the  audience,  this  time,  was  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. 

"Jam  Adrienne  la  Petite,"  was  the  remark,  icy  as  the  air, 
which  brought  the  Sieur  du  Ferrier  to  his  feet  with  a  bound. 

"Thou!  Thou!  Thou  lying  imp  of  a  choir-boy  !"  but  with  the 
incredulous  words  he  had  run  to  the  outside  wall,  snatched  the 
flambeau  from  its  socket  and  held  it  above  his  head  in  the  vesti- 
bule. There  in  the  corner,  cowering  from  the  light  into  half  of 
the  cloak,  was  a  crimson-robed  little  figure  with  a  lace-trimmed 
surplice.  The  cloak  was  across  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  but 
above  it  shone  a  wealth  of  lustrous  dark  curls,  and  two  great 
eyes  glowed  a  moment  in  the  fantastic  light  and  then  were 
hidden  by  their  long  lashes. 

The  Sieur's  cap  was  in  his  disengaged  hand,  and  his  bow  was 
of  the  deepest  and  humblest. 

"  Thy  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  and  dared  say  no  more, 
waiting  with  downcast  eyes.  But  Adrienne  had  appreciated, 
in  her  turn,  the  curls,  the  boyish  face  and  the  sturdy  figure  of 
the  lad  before  her. 

"Thou'rt  shivering  again,"  she  said.  Again  silence.  "Had'st 
thou  not  better  come  back  to  thy  half  of  the  cloak  ?" 

This  time  it  was  the  Sieur  Gramont  du  Ferrier  whose  bash- 
fulness  left  a  cold  space  between  them.  A  long  silence  fol- 
lowed, while  they  both  shivered  and  looked  straight  ahead 
stiffly.  At  last  Adrienne  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  The 
Sieur  du  Ferrier  joined  her,  and  the  little  stone  hallway  echoed 
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and  reechoed  to  their  mirth.     It  seemed  they  would  never  have 
done  with  it.     The  torch  swayed  dangerously  in  the  chevalier's 
hand,  and  streamed  above  their  heads. 
"Is  it  not  marvelous  ?"  they  both  exclaimed,  breathless.     He 

propped  tln>  torch  in  a  corner,  and  turned  to  her. 

"  Mayhap  Mademoiselle  will  tell  me  enough  about  herself  so 
that  I  can  restore  her  to  her  home."  The  still  breathless  merri- 
ment was  overlaid  in  the  Sieur's  voice  by  the  most  profound 
respect.  "She  certainly  cannot  spend  the  night  here,  in  the 
cold." 

"Aye.  but  she  must,"  laughed  Adrienne.  "  Thou  must  under- 
stand that,"  and  her  teeth  chattered. 

"If  Mademoiselle  will  pardon  me,  I  will  come  closer  ;  then  I 
can  hold  the  cloak  tight,  so,  and  if  I  put  my  arm  behind  her, 
the  wall  will  not  be  so  cruelly  hard." 

"  It  was  hard,"  she  sighed. 

"  Now  for  the  story  ?"  he  prompted,  gently. 

"  Oh,  the  story — it  was  so  dreadful.  I  am  lonely — it  is  so 
stupid  with  only  old  Beiioit  and  Father  Pierre,  so  I  used  to  read 
about  Ma  chere  Sainte  Elisabeth'  and  long  to  be  like  her. 
Benoit  would  never  let  me  give  to  the  poor  as  she  did— and  then 
it  came  Christmas  time.  One  must  do  something  for  them 
then.  This  afternoon  the  good  father  was  away  and  Benoit 
asleep,  so  I  slipped  out  with  a  basket  of  Christmas  cakes  to  give 
to  the  poor  beggars." 

"Alone  ?"  asked  the  Sieur  in  horror.  "  But  demoiselles  can- 
not do  that." 

"That's  why  I  asked  one  of  the  choir-boys  to  lend  me  his 
robe,  and  under  Be*noit's  very  nose  after  mass.  I've  been  plan- 
ning this  a  long  time.  But  they  didn't  understand — "  and  the 
suspicion  of  a  sob  stopped  her. 

"Who  didn't  ?  "  The  Sieur  Jean-Philippe  was  tenderly  horri- 
fied at  the  risk  she  had  taken. 

"The  beggars  didn't,"  she  sighed.  "I  began  to  give  them 
things,  but  a  big  crowd  of  them  got  around  me  suddenly,  hoot- 
ing at  me.  They  snatched  my  basket  and  ran  away,  tore  at  my 
robe,  and  nailed  me  names,  and  when  I  ran  some  of  the  stones 
they  threw  hit  me.  I  was  lost  for  a  while,  but  it  wasn't  very 
far,  so  by  dark  I  found  my  way  back.  But  I  didn't  dare  go  in. 
Benoit  would  kill  me.— I'm  glad  they  didn't  pull  my  cloak  off." 

"What!     Is  this  thy  house?" 

"Aye." 
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"We  are  sitting  in  the  cold  on  thy  doorstep  ?" 

Then  suddenly  they  both  began  to  laugh  again.  When  they 
had  finished  they  were  wonderfully  good  friends,  somehow. 

"But  surely  it's  better  to  be  killed  by  an  old  woman  than  to 
die  of  cold/'  and  he  made  a  move  to  rise. 

"No,  no!"  she  protested,  real  terror  in  her  voice.  "Thou 
dost  not  know  her.     No,  no  !     I'd  rather  freeze." 

The  Sieur  du  Ferrier  did  not  get  up.     He  only  said  : 

"Art  comfortable  ?  Put  thy  head  on  my  shoulder.  There's 
nothing  else  to  lean  against,"  and  he  wondered  if  he  had 
ever  been  so  happy  in  his  life  before,  although  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  feeling  left  in  the  arm  she  had  been  leaning  against. 

"But  thy  father  and  thy  mother?"  asked  the  Sieur  with  a 
sudden  thought. 

"I  haven't  any." 

"  Neither  have  I."  The  numb  arm  forgot  that  it  was  merely 
a  piece  of  furniture  and  curled  closer  round  the  little  "choir- 
boy," while  the  girl's  dark  head  turned  a  little  so  that  her 
cheek  brushed  his  shoulder. 

Then  suddenly  the  hearts  of  both  stood  still  after  a  great 
thump,  for  they  could  hear  the  scraping  of  an  iron  bar,  and  of 
bolts  being  drawn  inside  the  door.  They  were  standing  facing 
it,  when  it  began  to  open,  with  the  cloak,  forgotten,  still  about 
them  both.  The  door  swung  back  slowly,  and  revealed  an  old 
man  in  priest's  garments,  a  pierced  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"Adrienne  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  tottered.  "Adrienne !  Santa 
Maria  be  praised  ! "  The  old  man  drew  her  inside,  and  forsooth, 
since  the  cloak  went  with  her,  and  he  was  also  under  the  cloak, 
the  Sieur  Jean-Phillipe  went,  too.  In  a  moment  they  were 
crouching  over  a  little  brazier  of  coais  in  the  corner  of  a  great 
drafty  hall. 

"'Safe!  safe!"  muttered  the  old  priest,  devouring  the  girl's 
face  with  his  eyes  as  she  bent  over  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  char- 
coal. Then  he  looked  at  her  strange  dress  and  the  strange 
youth  beside  her  with  a  bewilderment  so  absolute  that  it  made 
explanation  futile. 

"Why.  this  is—"  Adrienne  began. 

"Jean-Phillipe,"  finished  the  chevalier,  and  bowed  low  before 
the  priest.    "Jean-Phillipe  Gramont  du  Ferrier,  at  your  service." 

"But  tell  me,  Father,  where  is  Be*noit  ?•"   Adrienne  asked 
a  tense  whisper. 
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"Ali.  tire  poor  Benoit  1     She  is  well-nigh  distraught!     We 

have  missed  thee  for  three  hours  and  the  servants  are  all  out 
seeking  thee.  I  have  been  at  prayer  all  the  evening  for  thy 
safety,  and  was  about  to  start  forth  in  search  myself,  when  Our 
Blessed  Lady  restored  thee  so  miraculously." 

"If  thou  had'st  but  opened  the  great  door,  instead  of  pray- 
ing,  the  miracle  might  have  been  wrought  sooner,"  murmured 
Adrienne.  "Ah,  good  Father,  I  am  so  afraid  of  Benoit.  Tell 
me,  what  will  she  do  to  me  ?" 

"She  will  fall  on  thy  neck  with  joy.  Run  quickly  to  her, 
child,  thou  wilt  find  her  weeping.  We  have  long  misunderstood 
her,  thou  and  I." 

Adrienne  went,  reluctantly,  and  left  the  old  priest  and  the 
young  man  together. 

"  My  son,  can'st  solve  me  this  riddle  ?" 

"Yea,  somewhat,  Father,  though  much  is  dark  to  me, — an 
thou  wilt  first  hear  my  confession." 

"  Say  on.  my  son." 

"  Father,  I  have  killed  the  Due  de  Charnal  in  duel  this  night." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest  kindly,  "  I  judge  thou  hast  already 
suffered  for  thy  sin,  but  I  have  some  news  for  thee.  I  was 
called  to  the  Three  Crowns  at  vesper  time  to  a  Due  de  Charnal, 
who  lay  wounded  there,  but  the  man  was  not  dead  nor  dying. 
He  will  recover.     God  is  very  good  to  thee." 

"  He  is  not  dead,  then  ?"  The  young  man's  sigh  was  unmis- 
takably relieved,  yet  he  bit  his  lips  at  the  recollection  of  a  lurid 
recital  of  his  to  an  only  too  appreciative  audience  that  evening. 
"  The  Three  Crowns,  then,  Father,  is  it  near  ?" 

"  But  up  the  street  a  dozen  houses." 

"And  I  had  thought  myself  at  the  other  end  of  Paris  !  But, 
Father,  tell  me  how  comes  it  that  Adrienne  la  Petite,  the  talk 
of  the  court,  is  so  young  and  lives  here  so  lonely  a  life  ?" 

"The  talk  of  the  court!  Our  Adrienne!  Nay,  thou  art 
surely  thinking  of  some  other— of  Adrienne,  Comtesse  de  Serre, 
mayhap,  who  may  have  many  epithets  among  her  entourage. 
Our  little  Adrienne  is  of  the  quietest,  and  'la  Petite'  she  has 
always  been  to  old  Benoit  and  me." 

It  was  the  cavalier's  turn  to  be  nonplussed.  This  was,  surely, 
an  unprecedented  wTay  for  so  romantic  an  adventure  to  end — in 
duel  and  in  love  some  little  god  seemed  laughing  at  him.  Then 
it  was  for  that  other  Adrienne  of  the  court  that  he  had  fought. 
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It  had  been  only  her  new  court  pet  name  that  he  had  loved  and 
championed  on  impulse.  Ah,  yes,  then  it  really  was  his  own 
little  quiet  Adrienne  for  whom  he  had  fought  his  duel,  knowing 
not  who  she  was,  kuowing  only  that  something  fresh  and  flower- 
like  in  the  very  name  had  made  insulting  the  utterance  of  it  on 
de  Charnal's  sullied  lips. 

''Then  it  has  been  more  wonderful  than  we  thought,"  he  said, 
"for  Adrienne,  the  Queen's  maid,  is  easy  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  true  Adrienne  was  only  to  be  known  by  a  miracle." 

"Jean-Philippe,"  came  a  voice  from  an  inner  room,  "Jean- 
Philippe,  art  thou  not  hungry  ?  " 

"Hungry!"  exclaimed  Jean-Philippe  as  he  and  the  priest 
hastened  to  the  speaker,  "  I  could  eat  an  oak  settle  ! " 

Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  famished  Sieur  du  Ferrier 
passed  the  board  with  its  hastily  set  burden  of  cold  meats  and 
wine,  without  observing  it,  to  bend  long  over  the  hand  of  a 
little  figure  in  very  feminine  trailing  robes  above  which  dark 
curls  glistened  ;  and  that  when  he  was  led  back  to  this  board, 
he  took  from  it  only  a  cup  ;  then,  standing  straight  before  her, 
his  boyish  face  aglow  with  gazing  at  her,  he  lifted  it  high 
above  his  head,  while  his  voice  rang  out  : 

"  To  la  chere  Sainte  Elisabeth,  to  whom  I  owe  my  outcast  life 
— to  la  petite  Adrienne  whom  I  love." 

As  he  spoke  the  midnight  chimes  rang  out  peace  and  good 
will  over  all  the  quiet  city. 

"I  drink,"  said  Adrienne,  looking  back  into  his  eyes,  with 
hers  dancing,  "to  the  happiest  Christmas  Eve  of  my  life." 

Marion  Keep  Patton. 


THE  PARADOX 

One  sang  of  sadness,  out  of  happiness 
His  song  came  forth  a  perfect  silver  thread 
Misty  and  veiled,  and  those  who  heard  it  said, 
"  Alas,  the  singer,  faint  with  weariness !  " 

One  sang  of  gladness,  out  of  sorrow  born 
His  song  leapt  forth  in  glory,  rosy-red 
To  greet  the  wonder-world,  and  hearers  said, 
"  Behold  the  dreamer,  singing  in  life's  morn  ! " 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


THE  LESSON 

When  on  that  day  in  silent,  sad  surprise 

I  turned  to  read  my  answer  in  your  eyes. 

I  thought  to  feel  all  bitterness  and  woe 

That  mind  can  measure  or  that  heart  can  know. 

How  blind  I  was  !     Alas,  I  came  to  learn 
A  newer,  harder  lesson  ;  in  my  turn 
There  came  a  love  to  me  unwished,  unsought, 
And  I,  unloving,  felt  the  pain  it  brought. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


THE  ANSWERED   PRAYER 

"  Ah,  my  poor  child,  thou  must  pray  to  the  holy  Saint  Nicho- 
las, if  thou  wilt  have  a  violin  on  Christmas  Day/'  sighed  the 
mother.  "  Fortune  has  not  favored  the  father  this  twelvemonth 
and  money  comes  in  but  slowly.  But,  cheer  up,  little  one,  thou 
hast  still  the  old  violin  that  the  grandfather  used  to  play  so 
sweetly.  It  may  be  that  next  year,"  she  finished  hopefully, 
"the  dear  God  will  send  us  prosperity." 

Erich  looked  down  ruefully  at  the  ugly  brown  object  on  his 
knees.  It  was  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  violin,  poor  thing. 
It  was  older  than  grandfather  would  have  been  had  he  lived, 
and  was  battered  and  broken  from  hard  usage.  If  he  could 
only  have  a  good  violin  ! 

Only  that  day  the  boy  had  made  a  detour,  on  his  way  home 
from  school,  and  had  trudged  down  the  long,  broad  street, 
where  they  said  that  the  King  sometimes  walked.  On  this 
street  were  wonderful  shops.  They  were  all  brightly  lighted 
during  this  merry  Christmas  season,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  windows  were  adorned  with  hemlock  and  sparkling  tinsel 
balls.  They  all  looked  so  warm  and  comfortable  to  poor  little 
Erich.  He  wished  that  he  might  slide  noiselessly  inside  one  of 
them — he  would  not  touch  anything.     He  merely  wanted  to  feel 
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warm.  It  was  cold  outside,  and  chilly  in  the  basement  where 
he  lived,  with  its  thick  stone  walls.  But  only  those  who  had 
money  might  enter  into  these  beautiful  places  ;  he  had  not  even 
a  "  pfennig." 

Herr  Liebig's  little  music  shop  was  his  favorite  one,  although 
it  possessed  no  gay  "decorations.  Ah,  but  it^was  the^violins  in 
the  window  that  lured  little  Erich  to  it  and  made  him  stop  at 
this  shop  every  day.  There  were  beautiful,  ^shining  violins,  big 
ones  and  little  ones.  There  was  one  tiny  one  that  he  almost 
considered  his  own — the  one  in  the  left-hand  corner.  Every 
day  the  child  watched  jealously  that  left-hand  corner,  fearful 
lest  some  more  fortunate  small  boy  had  already  appropriated  it. 

But  no,  on  this  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  he  had  found  it 
still  there  after  he  had  scampered  breathlessly  down  the  frozen 
street  and  had  wormed  his  way  through  the  holiday  throng. 
There  it  was  in  the  window,  waiting  patiently  until  good  Saint 
Nicholas,  on  the  Holy  Night,  should  carry  it  to  him.  The  little 
violin  had  nodded  reassuringly  at  him,  he  knew,  from  its  post 
among  the  sheets  of  music.  Just  now  the  music  was  pent  up 
in  his  heart ;  but  he  felt  that  soon  he  could  bring  it  out  on  the 
strings  of  the  precious  instrument. 

Now,  however,  his  radiant  hopes  must  fall  before  the  despair 
in  his  poor  mother's  voice.  Father,  he  reasoned,  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  little  violin — he  must  be  patient.  But 
no,  there  was  hope.  Mother  had  said  that  he  might  pray  to 
Saint  Nicholas  ! 

Erich  glanced  up  through  the  narrow,  barred  window,  and 
saw  that  it  was  sunset  time.  What  if  it  should  be  too  late  to 
pray  to  Saint  Nicholas  !  The  Holy  Night  was  drawing  near 
and  perhaps  his  prayer  could  not  reach  the  saint's  ears  before 
he  made  his  descent  from  Heaven  to  bring  happiness  to  the 
good  little  children  of  Germany.  And  then,  another  sickening 
doubt  seized  Erich's  mind.  He  was-  not  sure  but  that  maybe 
his  little  violin  had,  by  this  time,  been  taken  from  the  window. 
He  must  pray.  '  He  slipped  hurriedly  to  his  knees,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  in  an  earnest  little  voice  he  said  quickly  : 

"Dear  Saint  Nicholas,  the  father  cannot  buy  me  the  little 
brown  violin  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  Herr  Liebig's  shop. 
Please,  please  bring  me  the  little  violin  and  place  it  beside  me 
while  I  sleep  to-night.  Amen."  The  poor  mother  tried 
bravely  to  control  her  tears,    when  the   small  boy  came  over 
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to  her,  ami  resting  his  hand  on  her  knee,  looked  up  into  hei 
face  and  cried  : 

"Don't  weep,  Mother.  I  have  prayed  to  Saint  Nicholas 
and  he  will  surely  give  me  my  violin. n  The  old  violin,  neg- 
lected, fell  to  the  floor,  uttering  a  miserable  cry  as  its  one  string 
struck  the  stones. 

Up-stairs,  in  Fraulein  Bittner's  pension,  lived  the  beautiful 
young  American  lady.  Mrs.  Grover.  Erich  admired  her.  He 
loved  to  hear  her  speak,  her  voice  was  so  soft,  even  though  he 
could  not  always  understand  her  queer  language,  a  mixture  of 
English  and  German.  She  always  called  him  "you"  instead 
of  "thou."  At  first  it  rather  frightened  him  to  be  placed  on 
her  level,  but  finally  he  had  decided  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  nice  American  ladies. 

Erich  had  dreamed  about  Mrs.  Grover  on  the  night  after  she 
had  given  him  a  gay  toy  from  one  of  the  shops.  It  seemed  to 
him  in  his  dream  that  she  had  bent  over  him  as  he  slept,  looking 
so  beautiful  and  so  sad.  He  could  feel  her  black  gown  touching 
him.  And  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  she  had  said  something  to 
him  in  her  strange  American  tongue  and  then — she  had  kissed 
him.     He  had  worshipped  her  ever  since. 

On  that  Christmas  Eve  Mrs.  Grover  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
twilight,  watching  the  lights  twinkling  on  the  Christmas  tree 
across  the  way.  when  her  husband  came  briskly  into  the  salon, 
bringing  a  gust  of  icy  air  with  him. 

"  Come,  Estelle,  put  your  coat  and  hat  on  and  take  a  run  with 
me  down  town.  I  must  say  I  like  this  good  old  Christmas  spirit 
that  the  Germans  show.  It's  a  pretty  good  place  to  be  in  this 
time  of  year,  eh,  Estelle  ?" 

"I  love  it,  Jack.  All  these  big,  grown-up  people  seem  to 
have  been  transformed  into  children.     They  look  so  happy." 

As  they  passed  out  through  the  courtyard,  the  moon  shone 
full  in  the  faee  of  Erich;  pressed  against  the  tiny  barred  window. 

'■Jack.'''  whispered  Mrs.  Grover,  "  what  a  dear  little  sensitive 
that  boy  has  !  Can't  we  buy  him  a  Christmas  gift,  some- 
thing to  take  away  that  wistful  look  ?  Do  you  know,  dear, 
he  makes  me  think  very  often  of  our  little  Ted."  Her  voice 
grew  sad.     Soon  they  reached  Erich's  music  shop. 

'"Just  the  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Grover,  as  she  spied  the  little 
violin  in  the  corner  of  the  show-window.     "  The  child  is  passion- 
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ately  fond  of  music,  Jack,"  and  she  glanced  inquiringly  up  at 
her  husband. 

"Go  ahead  !*  he  nodded  back. 

The  violin  was  taken  from  the  window,  and  Herr  Liebig,  with 
many  smiles  and  bows  for  the  pretty  young  American,  wound  a 
soft  cloth  about  its  slender  neck  and  laid  it  carefully  in  a  leather 
case.  Mr.  Grover  tucked  the  precious  bundle  under  his  arm 
and  they  started  cheerily  homeward  through  the  Christmas 
throng. 

"Jack,  I'm  going  down  this  minute  and  give  that  to  his 
mother,"  and  she  drew  the  case  out  from  under  his  arm.  "I 
shall  be  up-stairs  later." 

Erich's  mother,  poor  woman,  gazed  at  her  in  amazement, 
when  she  entered  the  dimly  lighted  room.  When  Mrs. 
Grover  had  explained  her  errand,  the  mother  haltingly  told  the 
kind  American  lady  about  Erich's  humble,  eager  prayer  to 
Saint  Nicholas,  and  that  he  had  ended  it  by  asking  the  saint  to 
place  the  violin  beside  him  when  he  was  asleep. 

"I  am  coming  down  to-night  after  he  is  asleep  and  lay  it  by 
him,  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Grover.  "Please  let  me  do  this,"  she 
added  hurriedly.  "Let  me  make  your  little  bo\r  happy,  if  I 
can.     I,  too,  have  had  a  son.     I  am  doing  this  in  his  memory." 

That  night  Erich  went  with  his  mother  around  the  corner  to 
buy  a  very  small  piece  of  Christmas  cake.  In  many,  many 
windows  the  shades  were  not  drawn,  and  beautiful  great  Christ- 
mas trees  stretched  their  branches  toward  them,  sparkling  with 
the  light  of  countless  candles. 

"  See,  Erichchen,  see  the  Christ  Kind,"  and  the  mother  pointed 
to  a  representation  of  the  Christ  Child  fastened  to  the  pinnacle 
of  a  wonderful  tree.  "See,  he  looks  down  upon  us.  Pray  to 
him,  Erichchen,  and  he  will  help  bring  thee  a  violin.  Many 
strange  things  have  been  known  to  happen  on  the  Holy  Night. 
So  pray  to  the  kind  Saint  Nicholas  and  to  the  Christ  Kind, 
lad,  and  the  violin  may  be  thine."  There  was  an  assuring 
note  in  her  voice  that  made  Erich  look  up  into  her  face,  and 
he  clasped  her  rough  hand  more  tightly,  while  he  prayed  silently 
to  the  little  Christ  Child  and  to  the  Christmas  saint. 

Thinking  many  happy  thoughts  that  night.  Erich  fell  asleep 
in  his  cold,  dark  room.  Soon  a  sombre,  graceful  figure  stole  in 
and  paused  a  moment  in  the  moonlight  to  gaze  up  its  bright 
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shaft  to  the  starlit  sky  beyond.      Then  she  carefully  placed  a 
Long  black  case  beside  the  hoy,  leaned  over,  and  kissed  him.    A 

tear  dropped   apOD    his  thin    little   face  and   lie  stirred    uneasily, 

murmuring  confusedly  something  about  "Saint  Nicholas"  and 

"the  corner  of  the  window."      The  figure  stole  away,  melting 

into  the  deep  shadows. 

Up-stairs,  in  the  pension,  a  gaj7  crowd  were  ending  an  even- 
ing of  enjoyment  with  the  sweet  old  song,  "Holy  night,  holy 
night.*'  Its  strains  came  faintly,  softly  down  to  the  room  where 
the  small  boy  lay  sleeping.  He  dreamed  that  the  Christmas 
saint  was  leading  the  Christ  Child  by  the  hand,  who  stretched 
to  him  His  arms,  in  which  He  bore  the  little  violin,  his  violin. 
Erich  put  out  his  hand  to  receive  it  and  awoke  with  a  start,  to 
find  that  he  was  really  touching  something  smooth  and  hard. 
He  must  carry  it  into  the  moonlight  and  see  what  it  was.  It 
was  his  little  violin — the  very  little  one  that  he  had  chosen — 
the  small  brown  one  in  the  corner  of  the  shop  window.  He  laid 
his  cheek  lovingly  against  the  smooth  surface.  A  string  stirred 
with  the  movement  and  gave  forth  a  faint  sound.  Above,  the 
last  notes  of  the  "  Holy  Night"  were  dying  away. 

"  I  must  try  it !"  he  whispered  excitedly.  Tenderly  he  drew 
the  little  bow  across  the  strings — the  mere  breath  of  a  sound 
was  wafted  through  the  room.  "  Dear  Saint  Nicholas,  and  you, 
dear  little  Christ  Kind,  I  thank  you." 

Alice  Stephanie  O'Meara. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  NIGHT 

The  sunset  told  its  message  to  the  sea, 

The  murmuring  sea. 
The  sea  sent  little  waves  ashore 

To  tell  once  more 
The  sunset's  message  to  a  whispering  tree. 
Out  in  the  darkening  sky  afar 

Hung  one  lone  star 
To  welcome  with  its  silver  light 
The  silent  splendor  of  the  night. 

Jean  Challis  MacDuffie. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Clouds  of  dust  rose  in  the  wake  of  a  rattling  wagon,  obscur- 
ing its  vanishing  form,  and  drifting  upon  the  thirsty  geraniums 
at  the  steps  of  small,  old-fashioned  frame  houses.  A  slight,  hot 
breeze  blew  over  the  tall  grass  in  the  fields,  then  motionless 
heat  and  drowsy  stillness  settled  upon  the  road.  A  girl  walked 
along  the  path,  lost  completely  in  her  own  thoughts  and  heed- 
less of  the  glance  of  a  freckled  and  bare-footed  child,  who  peered 
at  her  from  a  swinging  gate.  A  group  of  yellow  lilies  flashed 
by  the  roadside,  and  she  raised  her  head  to  drink  in  the  peaceful 
calm  of  the  country,  the  whispering  trees  and  the  glittering 
sunshine.  She  would  enjoy  the  day,  if  she  could  enjoy,  for 
both  mind  and  body  were  strangely  numb,  as  if  indifferent  to 
pleasure  and  pain.  Ahead  of  her  stretched  a  weary  length  of 
years  of  sameness,  and  an  aimless  dragging  on  of  life.  It  was 
all  typified  by  the  dusty  road  before  her,  which  ran  on  and  on 
marked  with  monotonous  milestones  until  it  was  lost  among 
the  distant  hills.  She  was  very  tired  of  the  same  round,  the 
walk  to  her  work,  the  day  at  her  desk.  She  had  escaped  the 
strained  faces  of  the  people  around  her,  but  their  shades  pursued 
her,  raising  their  voices  in  endless  discussion  of  the  cost  of 
living,  the  effect  of  the  recent  panic. 

The  last  week  had  been  almost  intolerable,  for  the  heat  was 
intense,  and  her  business  associates  had  been  under  a  nervous 
strain.  Visions  of  herself,  her  life  behind  her,  which  she  had 
hoped  forgotten,  flitted  before  her  and  danced  fitfully  across  her 
books  by  day  and  through  her  dreams  in  the  night.  All  were 
of  moments  belonging  to  her  younger  self— all  clothed  in  a  haze 
of  romantic  joy  too  dense  to  be  cleared  by  the  memories  of  a 
bitter  quarrel  and  the  hopelessness  of  an  estrangement  grown 
beyond  the  aid  of  reconciliation.  Several  were  clearer  and 
more  frequent ;  one  came  again  and  again,  vividly  always.  In 
it  she  was  standing  on  the  broad  stairs  of  an  old  house,  looking 
from  the  dark,  cool  hall  out  across  the  wide  veranda  and  over 
the  mass  of  trees  and  flowers.  The  fragrance  of  the  roses  and 
lilacs  came  to  her  now,  and  with  them  a  vision  of  a  man's  strong 
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with  its  laughing  blue  e  I  stubborn  mouth  and  chin. 

•    pictures  crowded   upon  Ifer— moonlight  shining  through 

the  trees  in  glimmering  mosaics  on  the  grass  and  on  the  old 

fountain;  a  voice  strong  and  rich,  singing  an  old  ballad;  then 

silence  and  the  sound  <>['  steps  coming  toward  her  across  the 

■  veranda,  and  crunching  on  the  gravel.      She  could  .- 
dim  old  hall  and  hear  the  measured,  deep  voice  of  the  clock, 
and   feel  the  presence  of  those  who  had  lived  and  died,   hut 
whose  shadows  still  lingered  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  doorways, 
listening  and  waiting. 

She  had  tried  to  brush  these  images  away,  as  they  crowded 
upon  her  during  the  hot  afternoon  hours,  till  an  insatiable 
desire  seized  her  to  revisit  the  old  home  whose  memories 
haunted  her.  From  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  line  from 
which  she  herself  was  sprung,  she  had  learned  that  it  was  un- 
tenanted. As  a  child  she  had  heard  many  of  its  traditions  from 
her  grandfather,  who  had  lived  there  in  his  childhood.  She 
could  remember  every  tale  the  white-haired  old  man  had  told 
her,  his  eyes  bright  with  interest ;  his  description  of  the  col- 
umns around  the  house,  the  high-ceilinged  rooms,  the  winding 
hall,  and  finally  the  family  grave-yard,  where  her  grandfather 
now  lay  buried,  after  years  of  homesickness  for  the  old  house. 
Her  first  acquaintance  with  it  had  been  several  years  before, 
when  the  distant  relatives  into  whose  hands  the  estate  had  fallen 
had  invited  hervto  visit  them.  Her  grandfather  was  dead  then, 
but  she  had  imagined  that  he  was  going  back  and  enjoying  it 
with  her.  Oh,  the  memories  of  her  stay  there  !  The  lazy 
dreams  and  the  quiet  happiness  ! 

The  sound  of  a  small  stream  whose  waters  rippled  along  over 
rocks  and  through  beds  of  sweet  mint  roused  her,  and,  stooping, 
she  moistened  her  hands  and  forehead  with  the  cool  water. 
This  day  was  hers  !  She  trudged  perseveringly  along  and  soon 
stone  gate-posts  came  in  sight,  flanking  a  gravel  drive  overgrown 
with  weeds.  The  familiar  columns  and  the  dingy  gray  stone  of 
the  house  appeared  through  the  archway  of  trees.  The  sunlight 
flickered  peacefully  on  the  ragged  lawn  and  in  the  fountain. 
The  steps  to  the  veranda  were  sunken  and  uneven,  and  cobwebs 
hung  thickly  around  the  boarded  windows.  She  sought  dili- 
gently for  an  entrance  at  the  rear.  She  shook  the  cellar  door 
by  its  rusty  handle,  and  was  surprised  to  have  it  yield,  and 
creaking,  swing  open.    Inside,  the  cool  dampness  was  refreshing. 
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The  door  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs  was  ajar ;  and,  breathless, 
she  stepped  into  the  summer  dining-room.  Bars  of  sunlight 
coming  in  through  the  shutters  lay  on  the  old  furniture  and 
high  walls.  She  wandered  through  the  cool  and  silent  house. 
The  portraits  in  the  library  among  the  rows  of  books  still  looked 
down  with  mild  interest.  She  stopped  before  that  of  her  grand- 
father, painted  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy — the  brown 
eyes  thoughtful,  the  mouth  curved  in  a  fascinating  way.  She 
looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  eager,  impetuous  boy  of  the 
portrait.  His  life  had  been  hard.  Disappointment  had  fol- 
lowed disappointment,  and  the  youth  in  his  eyes  had  faded. 
She  had  understood  then,  though  a  child,  that  the  mention  of 
his  boyhood's  home  would  arouse  in  him  traces  of  the  old  spirit. 

She  sank  wearily  down  upon  the  broad  seat  between  the  win- 
dows, pulled  the  pins  from  her  hat  and  dropped  it  carelessly  on 
the  floor.  The  eyes  in  the  picture  seemed  to  follow  her,  and 
she  smiled  at  them,  reveling  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  house. 
She  and  her  grandfather  were  enjoying  each  other  again.  The 
murmur  of  the  waving  trees  outside  and  the  impressive  stillness 
within  became  more  pronounced.  The  outline  of  the  pictures 
and  hangings  on  the  wall  grew  more  indefinite,  and  gradually 
her  eyelids  drooped  and  she  sank  back  asleep. 

The  shadows  lengthened.  The  streaks  of  sunlight  on  the 
ceiling  grew  fainter  and  finally  shrunk  out  of  sight.  The  room 
grew  dim,  dusky.  Still  the  girl  slept  heavily.  At  last,  with  a 
sigh,  she  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes.  For  a  moment  her  mem- 
ory was  in  rebellion.  Then  gradually  the  thought  of  her  long 
walk  and  its  termination  flashed  upon  her.  She  groped  blindly 
for  her  hat  upon  the  floor  ;  then,  realizing  the  easiest  departure 
would  be  by  the  way  she  had  entered,  she  stumbled  through 
the  long  dining-room,  nervously  listening  to  each  echo  of  her 
footsteps  in  the  enveloping  darkness.  She  had  reached  the  room 
from  which  the  cellar  steps  led,  when  she  fell  with  a  crash, 
wrenching  her  ankle  on  the  two  forgotten  steps  connecting  the 
rooms.  As  she  fell  she  screamed.  The  sound  was  answered 
from  below  by  an  exclamation  in  a  man's  voice,  and  a  strong 
masculine  step  came  pounding  up  the  creaking  cellar  stairs. 
Then  a  voice  calling,  "  Who's  there  ?"  and  the  hurried  scratch- 
ing of  a  match.  The  light  shone  full  in  her  face,  and  pale  and 
panting  with  pain,  she  looked  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  man  of 
whom  she  had  so  often  dreamed. 
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"Dorothy!"  he  cried.  "What  are  yon  doing  here?"  and 
the  echoed  his  question,  bracing  herself,  her  pride  tortured  by 
her  turn  ultuou  sly  beating  heart. 

Bach  fell  the  harrier  of  restraint  between  them,  and  each  had 

long  since  accepted  it  as  inevitable.  The  girl  attempted  to  rise 
to  her  feet,  hut  fell  hack,  a  shade  paler  than  before.  He  was  at 
her  side,  lifting  her  ap  in  an  instant.  Still  supporting  her  with 
one  arm.  In1  searched  in  the  cupboard  and  found  a  candle  in  an 
old  brass  candlestick.  Then  they  went  into  the  library,  a  con- 
scious stillness  between  them,  she  catching  her  breath  at  every 
step.  The  men  and  women  in  the  portraits  seemed  to  raise 
their  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  the  flickering  light  of  the  can- 
dle was  almost  lost  in  the  dusky  corners  of  the  room.  He, 
politely  deferential  and  cold,  placed  the  candle  on  the  mantel, 
under  the  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  then  helped  her  to  the 
couch,  where  she  lay,  exhausted,  breathing  hard.  Each  proud, 
and  each  suffering  bitterly,  revolved  the  means  of  extrication 
from  the  situation,  she  denouncing  herself  for  having  under- 
taken this  visit,  while  he,  with  eyes  averted,  strode  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  room.  Several  long  minutes  elapsed.  The 
portraits,  ghastly  in  the  dim  light,  looked  down  upon  them. 
Her  grandfather  seemed  to  wear  a  smile,  humorous,  mischiev- 
ous, yet  half  pitying.  She  looked  more  closely  at  the  portrait. 
The  light  flickered,  the  man,  boyishly  impatient,  still  paced 
back  and  forth,  avoiding  her  eyes.  As  she  gazed  searchingly 
and  wonderingly  at  the  picture,  suddenly  and  silently  the  face 
of  her  grandfather  turned  toward  the  candle  on  the  mantel 
below,  the  lips  pursing  themselves  as  if  to  blow  it  out.  A 
flicker  of  air  swept  through  the  place,  extinguishing  the  light 
and  leaving  the  room  in  sudden  darkness.  At  the  same  time  a 
heavy  curtain  rustled  faintly.  Forgetful  of  her  injured  ankle, 
the  girl  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  scream,  then  sank  back 
moaning,  and  the  man  caught  her  in  his  outstretched  arms. 
With  a  queer  little  laugh  that  had  a  catch  in  it,  he  bent  over 
her  as  she  clung  helplessly  to  him  in  the  darkness.  The  barrier 
between  them  was  broken  at  last. 

A  slanting  bar  of  moonlight  stealing  into  the  room  fell  across 
the  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  set  the  pictured  face  to  smiling 
quaintly  from  its  frame. 

Annie  Bakewell  Shaffer. 


THE  VIOLIN 

I  heard  the  music  of  the  violin, 

And  listened  in  an  ecstacy  of  pain  ; 

Till,  as  the  bow  was  drawn  across  the  strings 

To  bring  to  life  the  last  low,  quivering  note, 

The  strings  seemed  strings  no  more,  but  seemed  alive, 

As  twisted  from  the  fibres  of  a  soul — 

So  did  they  sing  with  joy  and  throb  with  pain. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


THE  REPRIEVE  OF  SANTA  CLAUS 

'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  but  all  through  this  house 
many  creatures  were  stirring — and  they  were  not  mice  either. 
The  little  girl  knew  that  quite  well  as  she  lay  in  bed  listening 
to  the  sounds  that  floated  in  through  the  half-closed  door.  The 
rustling  of  silk  skirts  and  the  light  tap-tapping  of  high-heeled 
slippers  as  some  one  tripped  across  the  hall,  mingling  with 
eager  whisperings  and  little  gusts  of  suppressed  laughter,  told 
what  Christmas  preparations  were  under  way — she  did  not  need 
the  added  proof  of  the  empty  stockings  dangling  from  the 
chimney  piece.  An  hour  ago  when  her  mother  had  hung  the 
stockings  up  she  had  called  laughingly  over  her  shoulder  to  the 
two  children  and  told  them  to  give  her  love  to  Santa  Claus 
when  he  came  down  the  chimney.  The  girl,  thinking  of  this, 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  looked  over  at  her  little  brother  lying 
wide  awake,  too. 

i;  Oh,  I  hoped  she  wouldn't  this  year  !  Won't  we  ever  grow 
old  enough  to  be  told  the  truth  to  ?"  she  whispered  wistfully. 

"  I  don't  care,  I'm  going  to  tell  her  we  know.  It's  silly  going 
on  pretending.  We've  known  three  y^ears  now,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  anyway.  I'm  going  to 
tell  her  now  I" 

The  boy  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  jerk  and  poked  one  white-clad 
leg  out  from  under  the  covers. 

1  54 
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"  It'll  hurt  her  feelings  awfully,"  temporized  the  girl.  "  We 
can't  disappoint  mother  when  she  takes  such  lots  of  trouble  to 
keep  us  from  finding  out."  She,  too,  sat  up  shivering  in  her 
white  bed  and  stared  over  at  the  boy  shivering  in  his. 

"It'll  save  her  all  the  trouble,  then/'  he  said  in  a  vindictive 
whisper.     The  little  girl  thought  hard. 

"I  think  she  likes  the  trouble,  Bobbie.  And  anyway  yon 
must  never,  never  tell  her  we've  known  so  long.  She'd  feel 
awfully  if  she  knew  we'd  been  keeping  it  from  her." 

"  She's  deceived  us— always.  I  call  it  taking  a  mean  'vantage 
for  grown-ups  to  get  together  and  tell  lies  to  us.  They  do  it  all 
the  time.  They  might  know  we  weren't  silly  enough  to  believe 
this  one,  anyway,"  he  ended,  putting  both  feet  down  resolutely 
on  the  floor. 

"Bobbie,  you  know  she  only  does  it  to  make  us  happy — only 
she  doesn't  know  we're  old  enough  to  find  out  the  truth," 
reproached  the  little  girl  as  she  reluctantly  slid  out  of  bed  and 
followed  the  white-clad  figure  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  hall  it  was  warmer,  and  they  paused  on 
the  top  step  of  the  staircase  to  look  down.  They  could  not  see 
their  mother,  but  one  or  two  men  and  a  woman  were  handling 
things  on  a  table — some  packages  done  up  in  tissue  paper, 
apples  and  oranges— "  They're  for  us,"  Bobbie  whispered — and 
striped  candy  canes  and  toys.  The  woman's  bracelets  jangled 
on  her  white  arms  as  she  moved,  and  she  was  whispering  over 
her  shoulder  to  the  men.  The  little  girl,  looking  down  on  the 
golden  coil  of  hair  below  her  and  watching  the  soft  trailing 
gown,  longed  half-unconsciously  for  the  time  when  she  should 
be  a  woman,  too. 

"  They're  too  big  to  believe  this  fool  stuff,  why  don't  you  give 
them  the  things  without  the  fuss  ?"  said  one  of  the  men. 

The  golden-haired  lady's  finger  flew  to  her  lips.  "  Sh  !  You'll 
wake  them. — Nonsense!  Think  of  the  disillusionment  if  they 
knew  there  wasn't  any  Santa  Clans.  Why,  the  darlings  live 
for  this  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. — They're  really  only 
babies." 

"Come  on."  said  the  little  girl  fiercely,  grabbing  Bobbie's 
hand.     "We're  not  babies." 

"I'll  show  them,"  said  Bobbie. 

But  even  as  they  started  the  mother  moved  into  sight  in  her 
lovely,  shimmering  gown.  They  paused,  catching  their  breath 
to  look  at  her,  she  was  so  beautiful. 
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"  There's  mother,"  said  the  girl  softly. 

In  her  hands  were  a  little  paint-box  and  a  big  jack-knife,  and 
something  of  the  soft  mother-light  and  love  in  her  face  reached 
the  shivering  pair  on  the  stairs. 

"Little  lambs,"  she  murmured  radiantly.  "They  believe  it 
all  so  !  "  and  she  bent  to  kiss  the  things  she  was  handling.  The 
girl  gripped  Bobbie's  hand  suddenly.  . 

"Come,"  she  said,  "we  can't  disappoint  mother,"  and  she 
pulled  him  after  her  into  the  room  and  pushed  the  door  to. 

"You've  been  saying,  'We  can't  disappoint  mother'  for  three 
years  now.  I  won't  tell  any  more  lies  about  supposing  Santa 
came  down  the  chimney — down  the  chimney!"  He  paused 
contemptuously.  "  It  isn't  even  a  good  lie.  I  hate  lies,"  and 
he  started  combatively  for  the  door. 

But  the  little  girl  forced  him  into  his  bed  and  crept  into  hers. 
"Don't  you  suppose,"  she  said  intensely,  "that  mother  hates 
lies,  too?  And  if  she  has  told  them  all  these  years  for  our 
sakes,  don't  you  see  how  we  must  do  it  now,  even  when  we  hate 
to, — for  her  sake  ?" 

Down-stairs  the  mother  was  filling  her  arms  with  bundles. 

"Isn't  it  time  we  stopped  all  this  foolishness?"  asked  the 
father. 

"  Oh,  we  can't  disappoint  the  children,"  she  said  with  sudden 
pain  in  her  voice.  "They  aren't  grown  up  yet.  It's  almost 
pathetic  how  easily  they  believe  it,  they're  so  little  and  they're 
so  trusting,"  she  thought  lovingly  as  she  pushed  open  the  door. 

As  she  entered,  their  little  limbs  grew  rigid,  simulating  sleep. 
Once  Bobbie  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her  at  the  mantel  looking 
like  a  fairy  in  the  half-light  of  the  candle  she  had  brought  as 
she  bent  over  a  bulging  stocking,  the  train  of  her  shimmery 
■dress  tucked  high  up  under  her  elbow  to  keep  it  from  rustling. 
He  remembered  how  she  had  pounded  her  finger  putting  up 
those  stockings. 

"  I'd  lie  all  my  life  to  keep  from  disappointing  her.  She  sha'n't 
-ever  know,"  he  vowed  sturdily,  and  began  by  clenching  his  fists 
to  keep  from  brushing  some  terribly  tickly  thing  off  his  fore- 
head. He  hardly  breathed,  he  was  so  still,  but  it  kept  on  tick- 
ling desperately. 

In  her  bed  the  little  girl,  too,  was  restraining  all  wishes  to 
move  on  -the  part  of  her  rebellious  body,  the  very  necessity  for 
stillness  sending  wild   twitchings  through  her.      The  mother 
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had  stepped  out  of  her  slippers  in  the  hall,  and  the  child  heard 
the  soft  tread  of  the  beloved  feet  in  their  thin  Btockings,  and 
thought  how  cold  they  must  be  on  t lie  icy  floor. 

"I  won't  ever  be  grown  np  if  she  loves  us  more  this  way,' 
she  breathed  in  a  rush  of  devotion. 

But  the  mother  was  not  thinking  of  the  cold  floor  nor  the 
pounded  finger  as  she  lifted  the  caudle  and  tip-toed  over  between 
the  white  cots.  She  stood  there  silently  for  a  moment  while  the 
candle  sent  fantastic  shadows  leaping  over  the  wall,  rivalling  in 
distortion  the  bulging  stockings  at  the  mantel ;  then  she  stooped 
with  it  over  each  bed,  and  the  little  bodies  beneath  the  covers 
quivered  in  the  tense  effort  to  keep  their  eyelids  steady. 

"Oh,  my  chickens,"  she  said,  her  low  voice  almost  breaking 
with  tenderness,  "  what  shall  I  ever  do  when  you  get  too  big  to 
believe  in  Santa  Claus  ?" 

Margaret  Appleton  Means. 


THE  FAIRY  OF  THE  GENTIANS 

Stooping  to  touch  the  azure  eyes 

Of  long-lashed  gentians  ;  giving  here 
A  word  of  love  or  counsel  wise. 

There,  breathing  tidings  of  good  cheer  ; 

Bending  to  clip  the  withered  bloom  ; 

Culling  the  opening  buds  deep  blue, 
To  light  some  flower-ungladdened  room 

And  cheer  the  tired  heart  anew  : — 

So,  'mid  the  forest  light  and  shade, 

Beside  the  rippling  brook  that  flows 
Down  through  an  elf-enchanted  glade, 

The  fairy  of  the  gentians  goes. 

Helen  FitzJames  Sebright. 
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I  was  homesick,  I  was  tired,  and  I  was  bored,  and  I  hated 
everything  and  every  one  on  Long  Island.  I  contemplated  with 
terror  the  meeting  with  my  new  pupils,  tales  of  whose  dare- 
deviltry  had  been  furnished  me  by  the  principal.  I  shuddered 
as  I  looked  forward  to  the  acquaintance  of  one  in  particular,  a 
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certain  Ira  Haydcm,  whose  unbridled  audacity  and  lack  of 
reverence  for  authority  was  current  gossip  in  the  school. 

Nature  had  not  given  him  a  prepossessing  exterior.  He  was 
known  among  his  strapping  six-foot  brothers  as  the  Runt ;  the 
Haydons  could  not  tolerate  a  lack  of  physical  perfection,  and 
Ira  had  been  made  to  suffer  a  great  deal  for  what  he  could  not 
help  ;  and  it  had  not  improved  his  disposition.  Honest  gray 
eyes  he  had,  that  never  failed  to  meet  mine  calmly,  and  a  splen- 
did head  ;  but  I  could  not  appreciate  such  things  then. 

His  appalling  frankness  disconcerted  me  at  first.  I  remember 
my  ghastly  struggles  with  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  as  I 
vainly  strove  to  find  in  that  class  an  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 
Romantic  chivalry  did  not  flourish  on  Long  Island.  The  poem 
meant  absolutely  nothing  to  them,  as  it  stood,  so  I  was  forced 
to  translate  it  into  the  Long  Island  vernacular  for  them.  Ira's 
expression,  as  he  listened  to  the  rhapsody  on  summer,  was  a 
classic.  Disgust,  despair,  pained  weariness  and  wrath  so  min- 
gled on  his  face  that  I  used  to  forget  to  talk,  in  my  interest  in 
watching  him  ;  but  it  was  only  when  we  came  to  a  picture  of 
the  knight,  full-panoplied,  that  he  found  speech.  Here,  at  last, 
was  something  he  could  grasp,  and  bitter  was  his  denunciation. 

"Aw — I  knowed  it  was  a  lie,  all  the  time.  Jus'  look  at  that 
fellah— him  all  rigged  up  in  the  biler-plates.  S'pose  I  b'lieve 
any  one  evah  went  'round  in  such  fool  fixin's  as  them  ?  He  is 
a  purty  lookin'  cuss,  now,  ain't  he  ?  " 

After  that  I  used  to  work  at  the  poem  as  long  as  I  could  stand 
it,  and  then  do  anything  I  could  think  of  to  fill  out  the  time. 
One  day  I  described  the  last  Christmas  I  spent  at  home — per- 
haps because  I  could  not  forget  the  weary  year  that  must  pass 
before  I  could  have  such  a  jolly  time  again — for  this  Christmas 
I  must  spend  marooned  on  Long  Island.  It  must  have  been 
quite  a  story,  for  it  was  followed  hy  a  sequel  that  no  one  could 
have  foreseen — Ira  Hay  don  was  filled  with  a  desire  for  a  "  Christ- 
massinV 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this,  you  would  have  to 
know  the  Haydon  family.  There  was  a  strange,  wild  strain  in 
them,  that  made  them  almost  savages.  One  sister  lost  caste  in 
the  family  forever  because  she  cried  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
daughter's  death.  All  show  of  feeling  was  carefully  suppressed. 
And  still  the  men  were  manly,  good  to  their  women  in  their 
rough  way,  and  devoted  to  their  children.     Many  a  time  I  have 
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leen  Ira  carry  little  Louis  on  his  back,  when  the  rain  was  driv- 
ing, or  the  slush  was  ankle-deep, — and  Ira  was  not  Btrong.     He 

referred  to  his  small  brother  as  the  Pup,  but  lie  watched  the 
child  as  its  mother  might,  took  pride  in  his  small  glories,  suf- 
fered in  hia  downfalls  ;  and  it  was  on  his  account  that  the  boy 
faced  the  jeers  of  the  whole  family,  and  determined  to  keep 

Christmas. 

It  was  only  two  days  off  when  he  came  to  me,  in  an  agony  of 
embarrassment ;  his  freckles  were  submerged  beneath  the  dull 
red,  and  he  twisted,  and  turned,  and  choked,  and  finally  stam- 
mered out  : 

"  D'ye  s'pose  I  c'd  make  it — for  Louis  ?" 

"  Make  what  ?"     I  had  no  idea  what  he  meant. 

"Why,  one  of  them  things  you  was  tellin'  about — a — a  Christ- 
massin'— with  a  green  tree,  like  you  said,  an'  stars,  an'  things. 
I  know,  when  I  wuz  a  little  fellah,  I'd  'a'  thought  my  eyes  of 
it ;  but  my  folks,  they  don'  know  much  about  them  things;  but 
I'd  like  to  try  it  for  Louis.  I  know  where  I  c'd  get  a  tree,  over 
on  Mastic  ;  V  I  c'd  lug  it  home.  'N'  we  got  apples  to  hang  on 
it.  yW  the  tree'd  be  somethin',  anyway,  'n'  I  didn't  know  but 
you'd  tell  me  somethin'  else  'sides  apples — that  I  c'd  get,  you 
know." 

He  poured  it  all  forth,  as  if  it  had  been  a  single  sentence,  but 
now  his  eloquence  deserted  him,  and  he  stood  shuffling  his  feet, 
gazing  at  me  helplessly. 

I  was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  homesick  woes  to  pay 
much  attention  to  Ira.  I  hate  myself  when  I  think  of  it  now. 
Half-heartedly,  I  gave  him  a  few  suggestions,  and,  resuming 
my  melancholy  meditations,  forgot  the  boy  completely.  After- 
wards, I  would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  forget  him. 

It  was  late  Christmas  afternoon,  when  my  landlady  informed 
me  that  there  was  one  of  the  Haydon  young  ones  a-waitin'  out 
on  the  stoop  to  see  me.     It  was  the  infinitesimal  Louis. 

"Hat  I  want?"  said  he,  "Want  you — Iry  wants  you.  'Hat 
he  want  ?  Want  you  to  come  'n'  see  my  Crishmuf  tree.  W'y 
'i'n't  he  come  ?     Tn't  come  'cos  he's  lazy." 

The  day  was  dragging  dismally,  and  any  break  in  its  monot- 
ony was  welcome.  Slipping  on  my  rubber  boots  and  cloak — it 
had  been  raining  doggedly  for  a  week — I  started  out  through 
the  drizzle.  Louis  danced  beside  me,  splashing  the  water  over 
his  boots  with  every  step  ;  he  could  not  walk  sedately  ;  he  was 
fairly  drunk  with  joy,  and  prattled  on  and  on  about  his  tree. 
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"  'N'  now  you'll  see  my  Chrishmuf  tree,  w'at  Iry  maked.  I'm 
havin'  a  Chrishmuffiu'  'ist  like  up-state  chillern,"  said  Louis, 
and  ushered  me  into  the  room,  sacred  for  that  day  to  The  Tree. 

I  know  that  the  family,  though  they  scoffed  loudly,  were 
secretly  impressed ;  they  lurked  in  outer  darkness,  and  peered 
through  the  crack  in  the  door  at  the  tree.  It  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  room — a  neat  little  cedar.  From  its  branches  hung  round 
red  apples  which  had  been  polished  till  they  shone,  and  instead 
of  tinsel  cord  he  had  strung  the  little  pink  sea-shells  known  as 
periwinkles  into  a  long  rope  and  twined  it  in  and  out  among  the 
boughs.     Dozens  of  star-fish  nestled  against  the  dark  green. 

When  I  had  admired  it  enough  to  suit  the  exacting  Louis,  I 
realized  suddenly  that  the  maker  of  the  tree  was  not  there,  and 
asked  for  him.  Then  the  head  of  the  maternal  Haydon  appeared 
from  behind  the  door,  and  her  croaky  voice  apologized  for  Iry's 
unnatural  short-comings. 

"Y'  know,  he  ain'  no  ways  rugged,  like  the  res'  o'  my  boys ; 
n'  he  went  off  through  the  rain,  yes'day,  to  git  the  tree,  V 
Louis  tagged.  'N*  Louis'  coat  was  a-soakin'  through,  so  Iry, 
he  took  off  his'n  'n'  put  it  on  him.  'N'  then,  y'  know,  woikin' 
so  hahd  to  cut  the  tree  'n'  lug  it  home,  he  got  all  tiahed  out,  'n* 
what  with  that,  'n'  gettin'  so  soppin'  wet,  he  feels  soht  of  lazy 
to-day,  so  I'm  lettin'  him  lay  abed — seein'  's  how  it's  Christmas, 
y'  know." 

She  was  not  at  all  concerned  about  her  son,  and  seemed  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  when  I  asked  if  I  might  see  him. 
However,  I  was  finally  admitted  to  the  dingy  little  room  where 
Ira  lay.  He  was  in  a  stupor — his  breathing  rasped  and  rattled 
horribly.  Even  I,  wholly  inexperienced  in  illness,  saw  that  the 
boy  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  but  Mrs.  Haydon  was  un- 
moved. 

"  Queah,  how  long  he  sleeps,  ain't  it  ?"  she  said. 

I  suggested  a  doctor,  but  she  laughed  at  me  in  scorn.  The 
Haydons  were  in  the  habit  of  entering  this  world  and  quitting 
it  without  the  aid  of  doctors. 

I  have  thought,  many  times  since  then,  that  perhaps  I  could 
have  done  something ;  but  how  was  a  helpless  girl  to  face 
the  whole  Haydon  family,  in  whose  eyes  the  cardinal  sin  was 
"dollyin"'? 

Ira  stirred  ;  his  glance  fell  on  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  recog- 
nized me.     His  lips  moved,  and  I  bent  near. 
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"  Louis's  bavin' — a  Christma&sin',"  he  gasped.      "Did  you — 

see  my  tree?      Ain't  it  lovely?      1   c'd   write  yotl— a  dandy — 
couipVition— 'bout  how  1  got  it — when  I  go  buck— to  school." 

But  the  " comp'sition  "  was  never  written,  for  Ira  never  went 
back. 

Claire  Williams. 
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Black-barred  against  the  flaming  sky 

There  hangs  a  cloud,  like  to  a  sword 
Of  desolation,  shaped  to  wreak 

The  wrath  of  an  avenging  God. 

Beyond  it  in  the  burning  west 

We  see  those  ancient  cities  flame, 
Which  wrought  the  works  of  wickedness, 

And  sinned  against  Thy  Holy  Name. 

The  glow  fades  slowly  in  the  skies, 

The  wicked  cities  fall  to  dust, 
The  fire  and  brimstone  cease  ;  oh,  Lord, 

We  own  Thy  holy  wrath  is  just. 

The  cloud  grows  darker.     On  our  knees 

We  cry  to  Thee  with  one  accord. 
Confess  we  too  have  sinned,  and  pray 

That  Thou  wilt  show  us  mercy,  Lord. 

A  single  star  shines  in  the  sky, 
With  gracious  calm  and  tender  light, — 

With  humble  hearts  we  thank  Thee,  God, 
For  Bethlehem  and  Christmas  night ! 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


SKETCHES 

"They  are  ugly,  and  she  hates  them  so/'  John  Trevelyan 
lifted  the  great  bunch  of  hideously  over-colored,  palpably  arti- 
ficial  roses  and  brushed  their  paper  tops 

Christmas  Roses  across  his  face.  "  They're  stiff,  and  they 
rustle,  and  they  smell  of  dust,"  he  said, 
shaking  them. 

The  paper  roses  had  an  important  part  in  "  The  Contestants" 
as  presented  by  the  Blane  and  Dare  Stock  Company.  They 
were  the  influence  which  marked  the  turning-point  in  the  hero- 
ine's career — unable  to  resist  the  surprise  of  their  beauty  and 
fragrance,  she  was  led  to  choose  their  giver,  the  better  of  her 
two  suitors,  though  the  other  had,  up  to  this  time,  possessed  a 
compelling  fascination  for  her.  The  acting  was  always  weak 
at  this  part — the  management,  Messrs.  Blane  and  Dare,  were  so 
dissatisfied  that  they  sometimes  kept  back  part  of  the  salary, 
and  poor  little  Miss  Hazelton  had  had  many  unpleasant  confer- 
ences in  their  office. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  she  would  say,  "but  I  have  no 
enthusiasm." 

"  Enthusiasm  !     You're  a  stick  of  wood  ! "  they  told  her. 

And  she  would  go  away  to  try  to  induce  more  life  into  her 
voice  by  practicing  exercises  for  tone  variety. 

Only  John  Trevelyan  knew.  And  now  he  stood  in  Miss 
Hazelton's  poor  little  dressing-room,  shaking  the  ugly  roses. 
John  Trevelyan  was  the  man  whom  she  accepted  in  the  play, — 
her  acceptance  had  always  been  remarkably  cold. 

"  No  wonder  our  audiences  are  small,"  he  thought.  "  No  one 
would  recommend  us,  having  seen  us  once." 

In  the  pocket  of  his  worn  coat  his  hand  fumbled  a  small  roll 
of  bills,  which  he  drew  forth  and  laid  beside  the  roses. 

"Twelve  real  American  Beauty  roses  for  her  to  play  to  on 
Christmas  Eve,  twelve  real  dollars,"  and  he  counted  the  bills 
one  by  one.  "Twelve,"  and  there  was  nothing  left.  "No 
Christmas  Eve  supper  for  John  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  nothing  to  spend  for  the  next  two  weeks— and  that's  hard  on 
a  gray  old  man."     And  he  went  his  way  to  the  florist's. 
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Early  that  evening,  just  before  the  lifting  of  the  curtain, 
Blane  Bent  for  Tivvelvan  and  Miss  Hazelton.  He  seemed  ex- 
cited beyond  bis  wont. 

"Wake  up.  yon  two  ["  he  said  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  •*For  Heaven's  sake  put  a  little  life  into  the  thing 
to-night.  Farthingale,  manager  of  a  big  New  York  company, 
is  here  in  this  place  on  business  of  some  kind,  and  is  coming  to 
see  our  show.  I  went  to  school  with  him,  so  did  my  best  to 
keej)  him  away,  ashamed  for  my  reputation  and  all  that,  but 
the  fellow  would  come,  so  it's  up  to  you  ! " 

Trevelyan,  whistling  softly,  withdrew.  And  little  Miss  Hazel- 
ton  said,  hesitatingly  : 

"  I'll  try,  but  I  can't  be  crazy  about  the  play,  it's  so  insipid." 

Mr.  Blane,  having  written  the  play  himself,  was  not  exactly 
appeased  by  this  explanation,  and  determined  forthwith  to  cut 
down  Miss  Hazelton's  salary  to  a  yet  smaller  figure. 

The  first  act  dragged,  stupid  as  ever.  Blane  was  in  a  fume 
of  anxiety. 

"Miss  Hazelton  was  aurful!"  he  declared.  "If  she  didn't 
have  a  pretty  face  and  a  wonderfully  sweet  voice,  she  would 
have  long  since  parted  company  with  Blane  and  Dare." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  the  heroine  was  to  discover 
the  roses,  so  thoughtfully  placed  on  her  desk  by  the  hero. 
With  what  a  weary  little  gesture  of  unconscious  boredom  did 
Miss  Hazelton  move  toward  the  desk  to  be  astonished  at  the 
paper  roses.  And  then — a  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  stage,  the 
flowers  were  luxuriant  and  glowing,  with  long  stems,  and  as  she 
caught  them  in  her  arms  in  sudden  delight,  the  thorns  pricked 
her  hands,  so  that  she  knew  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  that  real 
roses  were  her  portion  this  Christmas  Eve. 

She  gave  a  long  sigh  of  pleasure  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
flowers,  and  then  pinned  one  on  her  dress  that  its  fragrance 
might  be  with  her  as  she  continued  her  part.  A  radiance 
danced  into  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  even  into  the  overdrawn 
language  of  Mr.  Blane's  play  she  put  a  certain  dignity  and 
reserved  passion.  Miss  Hazelton  was  happy,  and  her  happiness 
enabled  her  to  act  as  she  had  never  known  she  could. 

"  They  are  a  small  enough  offering,"  the  hero  said,  and  in- 
stead of  standing  stiffly  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  as  usual  and 
speaking  her  lines  with  a  stilted  endeavor  after  warmth,  the 
heroine,  with  a  little  graceful  rush,  swept  across  to  the  hero  and 
caught  his  hand  in  both  of  hers. 
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"  But  they  have  made  a  difference  in  my  whole  life,"  she  said 
in  a  voice  that  was  suggestive  of  both  laughter  and  tears.  And 
the  hero  had  drawn  her  closer  and  was  murmuring  against  her 
face,  "I  love  you,"  but  of  this  she  was  scarcely  conscious,  for 
she  realized  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  manager  was  applaud- 
ing, leaning  way  forward  in  his  box  and  spatting  his  gloved 
hands  recklessly. 

After  the  performance,  Blane  was  beaming  and  brought  the 
manager's  card  to  Miss  Hazelton  himself. 

'•'He  has  something  for  you,  he  thinks, "  Blane  said.  "He 
compliments  me  on  having  discovered  you.  You'll  see  him  of 
course,  right  now  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Hazelton,  turning  the  card  over  thought- 
fully in  her  hand. 

John  Trevelyan  was  with  her.  He  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of 
a  chair,  watching  her  flushed  face,  studying  the  beauty  of  her 
slender  arms  and  thinking  of  the  golden  lights  in  her  brown  hair. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  difference  this  may  make,"  she  said 
slowly,  lifting  the  card,  and  standing  before  him  with  a  slightly 
puckered  brow  and  eyes  that  dreamed  away  ahead  into  the 
future. 

"  No,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  face,  "  I  don't  know  what  it 
may  bring  to  you  as  yet,  but  what  I  can  estimate  very  well  is 
what  it  will  take  away  from  me." 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  then,  but  not  aloud,  "  I  love  you." 

Annabel  Hitchcock  Sharp. 


The  Sea-Gull 

O  splendid  white  bird  circling  o'er  the  sea, 

Exultingly  and  joyously  you  brave 

The  sudden  curling  of  the  long  blue  wave. 
You  touch  the  tender  sea's  infinity, 
Its  glory  and  its  laughter  :  and  I  see 

You  upward  spring  as  one  the  old  gods  taught 

The  sunlit  way  of  beauty  mortals  sought, 
Whose  gleam  they  follow  to  eternity. 
You  are  the  pure  bright  spirit  of  this  dream 

Of  sky  and  water,  where  you  come  and  go, 
And  I.  who  dull  and  unattaining  seem, 

I,  who  must  move  me  ploddingly  and  slow, 
Weave  ceaseless  prayers  about  the  changing  theme, 

To  thank  the  kindly  gods  who  made  you  so. 

Henrietta  Sperry. 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve  on  the  bills  of  Palestine.      Aronnd  a 
knoll  ten  or  twenty  Bheep  were  lazily  feeding  or  Btanding  motion- 
less in  the  still  night.     <)n  the 

On  the   Hills  of  Palestine     knoll  Lay  a y on ng boy.     His  1 

was  covered    by   the   sheepskin 

coat  which  beheld  aronnd  him,  but  every  few  moments  lie  sat 
up,  hastily  assured  himself  that  all  the  sheep  were  there,  then 
buried  his  head  again.  Had  anyone  been  near  by  he  might  have 
heard  sobs,  but  the  sheep  were  the  only  other  living  beings. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  sobbed.  "  I  do  not  want  to  die,  and  I  must 
watch.  1  am  not  free  from  sin.  Only  the  other  day  I  did  not 
chain  the  mass  for  Pere  Jacob  well.     I  am  afraid — afraid  !" 

Suddenly  a  great  light  filled  the  east,  and  Marcah  saw  a  won- 
drous lady  approaching.  Her  white  draperies  floated  behind 
her.  On  her  hair  sparkled  tiny  points  of  light,  and  no  sound 
she  made  as  he  watched  her  come  toward  him.  Marcah  waited, 
astonished,  but  not  afraid. 

'"Why  are  you  crying,  Marcah  ?"  questioned  the  lady. 

"  Because  it  is  Christmas  Eve,  Madam,"  answered  the  boy. 

"And  is  that  a  time  to  weep  ?"  she  asked.  "  Surely  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  should  bring  rejoicing,  not  tears." 

"  It  is  not  that,  gracious  lady.  But  my  mother  is  sick,  and 
my  father  must  watch  by  her,  and  so  I  must  guard  the  sheep, 
and  watch  them  always,  lest  they  stray.  And  yet,  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  they  kneel,  and  if  anyone  who  is 
not  free  from  sin  sees  them,  he  must  die.  And  oh,  I  have  done 
many  sinful  things,  and  I  am  afraid  to  see  them  kneel !" 

"  Fear  not,  little  Marcah,  thou  art  safe,"  said  the  lady,  laying 
her  cool  hand  on  his  eyelids.  It  felt  like  the  soft  touch  of  the 
south  wind.  "Thy  sheep  will  not  stray  to-night.  Sleep,  and 
when  thou  wakest  thy  mother  will  be  better.     Fear  not ! " 

And  when  Marcah  raised  his  head  from  his  sheepskin  a  soft 
gray  light  was  in  the  skies,  and  the  sheep  around  him  still 
grazed  or  stood  motionless. 

"  Mother  is  better,  Marcah,"  cried  his  little  brother,  coming 
to  take  his  place.     "  She  is  asking  for  you.     Hurry  ! " 

"It  was  the  Virgin,"  said  Marcah,  reverently,  "on  Christmas 
Eve.     May  Our  Lady  be  merciful !" 

Mildred  Sidney  Baldwin. 
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The  Spell  of  the  Mistletoe 

Heigh-ho ! 
Holly  red  and  mistletoe. 
The  moonlit  gleam  of  the  frozen  snow, 
The  silver  murmur  of  laughter  low  ; 
An  old-time  belle  and  an  old-time  beau. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
And  the  pearly  gray  of  the  mistletoe. 


Heigh-ho  ! 
Christmas  green  and  mistletoe. 
The  sound  of  music,  stately  and  slow, 
And  the  tapping  of  slippers  to  and  fro 
Under  the  candle's  rosy  glow  ; 

Heigh-ho ! 
Under  the  boughs  of  the  mistletoe. 

Heigh-ho ! 
Holly  boughs  and  mistletoe. 
A  fair  young  face  in  the  fire's  glow, 
And  the  echo  of  words  that  were  whispered  low, 
In  the  golden  years  of  the  long  ago  ; 

Heigh-ho  I 
In  the  gracious  years  of  the  mistletoe. 

Heigh-ho  ! 
A  faded  spray  of  mistletoe, 
And  vanished  faces  that  come  and  go 
In  the  heart  of  the  Yule-log's  dying  glow 
Under  the  spell  of  the  mistletoe ; 

Heigh-ho  ! 
The  witching  spell  of  the  mistletoe. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 


Grandfather  died  last  week,  and  our  house  is  so  still  and  sorry. 

The  littlest  children,  Max  and  Edward,  are  afraid  now  when 

the  wind   rattles  the  bed-room  windows,  and 

The  Miracle  Alice  and  big  brother  Tom  are  sort  of  solemn 
most  of  the  time  and  hug  mother  a  good  deal 
because  she  looks  lonesome  without  Grandfather.  I  hug  mother, 
too,  but  I  do  not  really  feel  like  the  others,  because  I  saw  the 
miracle.  It  happened  during  the  storm  just  two  days  before 
he  died. 

Grandfather  was  not  afraid  of  storms  ;  often  he  would  sit  on 
the  veranda,  where  he  always  used  to  read  his  paper,  through 
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t In*  very  worst  ones,  and  when  it  ur,>t  too  dark  or  blowy  to  read 
he  would  watch  the  lightning  and  rain  on  the  river  and  the 
wind  beating  tin-  trees.     The  time  the  church  steeple  was  struck 

1  stayed  out  with  Grandfather.  After  every  big  crash  he  Bhook 
his  head  and  chuckled,  and  then  he  told  me  about  when  he  was 
young.  He  was  a  backwoodsman  and  in  winter  ranged  the 
forest  miles  and  miles  and  hunted  wolves.  In  spring  he  worked 
with  gangs  of  lumbermen,  floating  logs  down  the  rivers  and 
shooting  rapids  in  a  canoe.  Often  and  often  they  were  ont  in 
the  woods  when  it  stormed  and  trees  near  by  were  struck  and 
fell  right  across  their  path. 

In  the  hall  over  the  fireplace  is  a  picture  of  Grand  father- 
when-he-was-young, — a  tall,  straight  man  with  a  big  beard 
and  flashing  blue  eyes,  and  the  stories  all  seemed  about  the 
picture-man,  because  Grandfather  had  been  old  ever  since  I 
could  remember,  and  had  to  walk  with  a  cane,  and  his  eyes 
never  flashed  at  all,  but  looked  funny  at  me  over  his  spectacles. 
That's  how  I  felt  before  the  miracle. 

We  live  by  the  side  of  a  big  wild  river  over  a  mile  wide,  and 
my  brother  Tom,  who  is  sixteen,  earns  money  by  ferrying 
people  across  and  by  taking  the  mail  to  the  village  on  the  other 
side.  Our  father  died  a  long  while  ago,  so  Tom  has  to  seek  his 
fortune  on  the  river  until  mother  will  let  him  go  to  the  city. 
He  got  a  gasoline  boat  last  year  that  holds  more  than  the  row- 
boat  did,  and  saves  time  when  the  engine  works  right.  It  often 
doesn't,  though,  because,  Tom  says,  "That  blamed  Englishman 
didn't  treat  her  right/'  The  Englishman  sold  the  boat  to  Tom 
after  the  hunting  season,  and  he  called  it  a  "blooming  junk 
shop."  Tom  says  it's  worth  the  money,  though  he  and  Grand- 
father did  spend  all  winter  patching  it  up. 

Tom  had  two  ladies  to  take  across  that  day  when  he  took 
over  the  mail,  and  Grandfather  and  I  went,  too.  It  was  a 
lovely  day  and  I  got  quite  mad  at  Grandfather  because  he  kept 
saying  : 

"You'd  better  not  come,  Jackie,  you'd  better  not  come." 
Mother  came  out  and  looked  at  the  sky  and  said  : 

"Oh,  father,  I  guess  it  won't  storm,"  and,  "You  can  go, 
Jackie  ;  but  take  your  coat."  And,  just  think,  I  was  mad  as 
anything  because  I  had  to  take  my  coat. 

The  river  was  quite  rough,  although  the  air  was  so  clear. 
Tom  didn't  go  straight  over,  but  ran  the  boat  up  and  down  a 
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bit  because  the  ladies  liked  the  spray  dashing  up,  and  he  was 
proud  of  the  engine,  it  was  working  so  well.  It  was  later  than 
usual  when  we  got  to  the  landing  on  the  other  side — almost  five 
o'clock.  Then  Tom  had  to  take  the  mail  to  the  village,  and 
when  he  got  back  the  waves  were  black  except  where  there 
were  white  caps.  Tom  looked  once  and  whistled,  and  Grand- 
father laughed. 

"  I  hope  the  engine's  all  right  to-night,  Tom." 

We  had  hard  work  pushing  out,  and  were  blown  in  ever  so 
many  times  before  we  could  get  into  deep  water  where  Tom 
could  start  the  engine.  Then  about  half-way  across  there  was 
a  snapping,  something  went  pop,  and  the  old  engine  stopped 
dead.  The  wind  blew  terribly,  and  the  boat  rolled  back  and 
forth  so  I  was  sure  every  next  roll  would  upset  it.  Tom  in  an 
awful  hurry  fussed  a  minute  with  the  machinery  and  sort  of 
sobbed  : 

"  It's  no  use,  I  could  fix  it  if  I  had  time,  but  we've  got  to  get 
right  back  to  shore  if  we  can." 

Grandfather  had  a  paddle  and  had  turned  the  boat  so  it 
didn't  roll  as  much  and  the  wind  took  us  in,  but  not  to  the 
home  shore.  We  were  cast  up  nearly  two  miles  below  the  land- 
ing, on  a  marshy  point  with  no  houses  in  sight.  Tom  was  quite 
cheerful  again  and  only  seemed  worried  that  we  would  catch 
cold.  He  knew  a  farmer  up  the  road  and  could  get  the  lend  of 
a  boat  from  him.  Grandfather  and  I  huddled  under  a  tarpaulin 
we  used  to  cover  our  boat  with.  My  teeth  chattered  and  I  was 
stiff  with  cold.  You  bet  I  was  thankful  I  had  my  coat.  We 
waited  and  waited  for  Tom — it  seemed  hours.  At  last  he  came 
back,  wet  up  to  his  waist  from  wading  a  long  swampy  stretch, 
but  he'd  brought  back  a  borrowed  skiff.  We  didn't  say  any- 
thing, just  covered  the  boat  with  the  horrid  stiff  tarpaulin  and 
set  out  again  on  the  raging  waters.  I  couldn't  help  except  by 
sitting  still  up  in  the  bow,  and  I  watched  the  black  water 
all  around  us  and  thought  of  what  Grandfather  had  read  at 
prayers  that  morning  about  Jesus  stilling  the  tempest ;  and  I 
was  afraid,  for  I  knew  we  were  "in  jeopardy  "—mother  ex- 
plained it. 

Tom  pulled  like  a  good  fellow,  and  Grandfather  used  the 
paddle  to  keep  us  headed  into  the  wind.  Every  time  I  looked 
up  I  expected  to  see  we  had  gone  a  long  way,  but  we  never  had. 
We  got  along  as  slowly  as  when  I  row.     Tom  was  gasping  from 
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the  fight  against  wind  and  current,  and  we  had  just  about  niadu 
up  the  distance  we  had  drifted    when  Tom's  oar  snapped.      (  )v.-r 

te  went   backwards,  and  some  big  cold  waves  slopped  in.     Tie- 

boat  wallowed  a  minute,  then  Grandfather  righted  it,  and  Tom 
took  his  one  oar  and  called  to  me  to  slide  along  and  change 
;  s.  1  did.  and  he  used  the  oar  for  a  paddle,  although  it 
SO  heavy  lie  kept  grunting  with  the  effort  he  was  making, 
and  over  and  over  again  lie  jammed  bis  thumb  between  the  oar 
and  the  boat  side.  The  water  that  had  come  in  was  washing 
hack  and  forth  over  our  feet,  but  I  couldn't  bail  from  the  mid- 
dle Beat.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  crouch  shivering  in  the 
awful  and  cutting  wind  and  watch  poor  Tom's  laboring.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  feel  the  drag  and  pull  of  that  oar  all  up  my 
back.  I  was  so  sorry  for  Tom  that  I  forgot  Grandfather  until  I 
heard  a  laugh.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  it — the  miracle.  It 
was  Grandfather,  but  straighter  and  bigger  than  I  had  ever 
Been  him.  He  was  smiling  and  his  eyes  were  gleaming.  It  was 
Grandfather  from  the  picture  over  the  fireplace,  Grandfather 
grown  young  again.  His  paddle  strokes  were  long  and  even 
and  his  breathing  was  deep.  All  his  strength  was  bent  to  the 
task,  yet  he  was  smiling,  and  twice  he  laughed  aloud,  while 
poor  Tom,  who  thought  himself  so  strong  and  was  always  trying 
to  save  Grandfather,  was  almost  worn  out.  The  night  was 
settling  down,  but  as  long  as  I  could  see  I  watched  Grandfather 
—  whose  youth  was  "  renewed  like  the  eagle,"  as  he  read  in  the 
Bible. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  they  bad  been  fighting  the  way 
along,  but  we  were  only  a  little  more  than  half  across  when  it 
grew  dark.  Tom  and  Grandfather  knew  the  river  by  heart  and 
every  trick  to  make  crossing  easier,  so  we  still  got  ahead  all 
right,  especially  as  the  wind  went  down  after  night  fell. 

When  we  came  to  our  landing  at  last,  mother  and  two  men 
from  the  village  were  there  with  lanterns,  and  mother  tried  to 
hug  us  all  at  once,  and  then  hurried  us  home  to  bed.  But  as 
soon  as  I  could  by  the  lantern  light  I  looked  to  see  if  Grand- 
father had  stayed  changed,  if  he  were  still  like  the  picture  over 
the  hall  mantlepiece,  but  he  was  just  Grandfather  as  I  had 
always  known  him,  bent  and  walking  with  a  cane. 

I  was  very  sleepy  when  I  got  warm,  so  I  did  not  understand 
it  all  then.  I  was  sorry  Grandfather  got  old  again,  but  I  did 
not  know  I  had  seen  a  miracle.     I  found  that  out  from  the  min- 
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ister.  He  talked  to  mother  next  day,  and  I  was  all  wrapped  up 
toasting  by  the  sitting-room  fire  because  I  had  had  a  chill  ;  and 
he  told  more  about  the  storm,  how  Eddie  Peters  and  Sam  Jack- 
son were  drowned,  and  he  said  it  was  a  miracle,  "  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle,"  that  our  family  escaped.  The  minister  knows  all 
about  miracles,  of  course,  but  I  don't  see  how  he  knew  about 
this  one.  I  never  could  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it — 
Grandfather  become  young  again  and  saving  us  from  the  storm. 
Then  afterwards  Grandfather  died,  but  I  had  seen  the  mira- 
cle and  knew  he  would  turn  young  for  always  in  Heaven  ;  and 
I  had  heard  him  laugh,  and  knew  he  must  be  glad. 

Dorothy  McLaurin. 


Crabbed 

A  vain  pink  star-fish  met  a  crab, 

And  curled  his  points  in  scorn, 
"If  I  should  look  like  you,"  said  he, 

"  I  should  be  most  forlorn. 

"  You  seem,  though,  not  to  feel  ashamed 

Nor  think  how  queer  you  are, 
When  you're  before  a  thing  of  grace, 

A  beautiful  pink  star." 

The  crab  he  popped  his  eyes  out 

And  opened  both  his  claws, 
He  sidled  toward  the  star-fish — 

There  was  an  awful  pause. 

"  You  pitiful  pink  pulp,"  cried  he, 

And  with  peculiar  gait 
He  scuttled  off.  exclaiming, 

"  You're  not  even  good  for  bait." 

Louise  Howard  Comstock. 


To-morrow  old  Mrs.  Blake  was  to  plant  her  seeds.      Every 
spring  she  sent  to  Washington  for  enough  of  one  kind  picked 
out   of  a  colored   catalogue   to   form   a  hedge 
Blue  Spikes     along  the  orchard  wall.      Each  year  it  was  a 
different  kind,  something  never  seen  before  by 
the  few  neighbors  who  occasionally  passed  Mrs.  Blake's  weather- 
beaten  little  cottage  where  the  old  woman  lived,  almost  as  hard 
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and  brown  and  shriveled  as  the  hillside  which  was  her  home. 
Y-  s,  to-morrow  was  the  eventful  day. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  still  cold  and  raw,  Mrs. 
Blake,  wrapped  in  a  coat  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  started  to  prepare  the  ground  for  her 
With  stiffly  bended  joints  and  Btooped  back  she 
laboriously  spaded  the  bed  which  was  a  yearly  source  of  pleas- 
are  and  excitement  to  her.  As  she  {tressed  the  spade  into  the 
bard  earth  through  to  the  wet  spring  mold  with  her  twisted  old 
foot,  she  imagined  how  this  very  wall  of  rough  stones  would 
look  in  the  summer,  with  a  row  of  tall  blue  spikes  rising  abo  ve  it. 

"The  picter  was  some  big,"  she  soliloquized.  "  I  wonder'f 
they'll  be  as  big's  that  wuz.  This  year  I'm  a-goin'  to  hev  a 
fence  to  keep  the  hens  out'n  the  bed." 

When  she  finally  straightened  her  crooked  shoulders  to  rest, 
the  sun  was  high,  and  the  birds  were  almost  bursting  their  little 
throats  with  joy  at  the  moist  spring  day.  The  beauty  of  the  hills 
in  their  awakening  greenness  was  lost  on  Mrs.  Blake.  She  did 
not  hear  the  birds,  and  she  had  lived  for  too  many  years  in  the 
hills  with  nothing  to  vary  these  outlines  to  stop  to  notice  them, 
so  now  a  large  worm  in  her  flower-bed  was  occupying  her  full  at- 
tention. Having  extracted  him  from  the  earth  with  her  thumb 
and  finger,  she  flung  him  over  the  wall,  and  went  into  the  house. 
Work  in-doors  kept  her  busy  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  though 
.  she  went  out  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the  little  garden,  she 
did  not  touch  the  hoe  nor  anything  else  pertaining  to  it.  That 
would  have  been  stealing  from  her  next  day's  pleasure. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  in  the  morning,  however, 
she  was  at  work.  Watering,  raking,  straightening  the  border 
of  white- washed  stones,  she  puttered  away,  dreaming  constantly 
of  the  tall  blue  spikes  that  would  not  bloom  till  summer. 

So  her  mornings  passed.  The  sun  grew  hotter  day  by  day 
and  the  grass  greener,  and  at  last  the  first  tender  shoots  of  pale 
yellow  broke  through  the  carefully  tended  earth,  — the  first  signs 
of  Mrs.  Blake's  "  blue  spikes."  As  the  days  went  by,  they  grew 
taller  as  plants  will,  and  bore  leaves,  as  most  growing  things 
do,  but  there  was  nothing  commonplace  to  Mrs.  Blake  in  their 
daily  change.  As  weeks  followed  days,  and  months,  weeks, 
they  grew  taller  and  taller,  till  finally  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  wall,  completely  hiding  it  in  a  hedge  of  rough  gray-green 
leaves. 
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And  then,  one  morning,  there  appeared  a  tiny  stem,  covered 
with  infinitesimal  buds,  in  the  very  heart  of  one  plant.  Two  or 
three  days  later  each  stalk  had  its  buds,  and  then  the  excite- 
ment of  waiting  was  almost  unbearable.  Mrs.  Blake  would 
wander  out,  almost  guiltily,  to  look  at  her  precious  plants.  She 
begrudged  even  the  time  to  eat,  as  they  seemed  to  change  in 
however  short  a  time  she  might  be  away  from  them.  The  buds 
swelled  and  swelled  on  the  fast-growing  stalks.  Her  "spikes" 
were  almost  in  bloom. 

One  July  morning  Mrs.  Blake,  after  her  usual  inspection  of 
the  now  blue  buds,  felt  confident  that  before  night  they  would 
be  fully  open. 

"  Oh,'?  she  said,  "  I'll  go  away  an'  not  look  at  'em  till  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  blooms'll  be  out  then,  an'  I'll  walk 
up  the  road  an'  look  at  'em  jist  so  ! "  With  arms  akimbo  she 
surveyed  the  luxuriant  plants,  each  one  topped  by  a  heavy  spike 
of  round  blue  buds.  Even  now  the  color  was  gorgeous,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  summer  sun  would  undoubtedly  open  each  one 
in  a  blaze  of  color.  So  the  old  woman  busied  herself  in  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  difficulty  resisting  the  temptation  so 
strong  within  her  to  "jist  give  one  look  at  'era  through  the 
winder." 

Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  four  Mrs.  Blake  prepared  to  visit 
her  garden.  Carefully  washing  her  hands,  and  smoothing  the 
wisps  of  gray  hair  about  her  temples  into  place,  she  got  ready 
for  the  sight  so  long  looked  forward  to, — the  supremely  happy 
moment  of  the  whole  long  year.  With  closed  eyes  she  felt  her 
way  out  of  the  house,  postponing  the  blissful  moment  as  long 
as  possible  now  that  it  was  really  here,  feeling  her  way  now 
along  the  path  with  her  foot,  till  she  came  to  the  end  of  the 
orchard  wall.  With  a  long  breath,  and  just  one  little  moment 
of  hesitation,  she  opened  her  eyes.     The  flowers  were  gone. 

Yes,  every  one  gone.  There  were  the  green  plants,  the  old 
brown  wall,  the  row  of  white-washed  stones,  but  not  one  single 
spot  of  blue.  Yes,  one.  In  the  dusty  road  lay  a  little  blue 
floweret,  faded  and  crushed,  that  had  been  a  part  of  a  magnifi- 
cent stalk.  Gathering  this  carefully  in  her  hand,  Mrs.  Blake 
turned  and  entered  the  house. 

"Wal,"  she  said,  with  New  EDgland  stoicism,  "someone  seen 
'em,  anyhow." 

Katharine  Benedict  Burrell. 
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An  Etching 

White  geese  and  gray 

In  a  beechen  wood  ; 
The  white  geese  stray, 

The  gray  are  good. 

I  watch  all  day, 

As  a  goose-girl  should, 
White  geese  and  gray, 

In  a  beechen  wood. 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


"Christmas  won't  be  merry,"  said  Miss  Hamilton  discon- 
tentedly. 

Mr.  Fuller  put  down  his  cup  before 

A  Merry  Christmas     replying. 

"  That's   been  said    before/'   he  re- 
marked calmly. 

Miss  Hamilton  regarded  him  with  surprise. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  add  'and  better,  too.'" 

"Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  Mi".  Fnllei-.     "You  were  saying—  ?" 

"No;  you  were.  You  usually  are."  The  girl's  smile  com- 
pensated for  the  unkind ness  of  her  words.  "Who  else  has  had 
the  perspicacity  to  discover  that  Christmas  isn't  always  merry  ?" 

"Oh,  almost  everybody.  There's  been  a  sort  of  epidemic  of 
of  it  lately  ;  it's  in  all  the  magazines.  You  know  the  regulation 
Christmas  story.  Fair  girl  has  everything  anyone  could  want, 
but  still  she  isn't  happy.  The  day  before  Christmas  she  goes 
down  street  to  buy  the  last  of  her  presents,  and  gets  into  con- 
versation with  a  poor  child.  She  discovers  that  there  is  some- 
thing he  has  wanted  all  his  life.  She  gets  it  for  him  and  then 
goes  home  happy.  Sometimes,  when  she  is  extra  good,  the 
writer  throws  in  a  lover.     You  recognize  the  story  ?" 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  girl,  but  rather  unwillingly.  She  had 
been  priding  herself  somewhat  on  her  attitude  of  mind,  it  was 
so  delightfully  cynical. 

"Fortunately,"  went  on  her  companion,  "having  read  a  good 
many  of  the  aforementioned  tales,  I  know  my  cue.  It  is  now 
my  place  to  say,  'And  why  should  not  you,  who  have  everything 
that  heart  could  wish,  be  happy  ?'" 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  want  to,"  said  Miss  Hamilton 
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defiantly,  "but  after  all,  what  is  Christmas  but  giving  people 
things  they  don't  want  in  exchange  for  some  things  you  don't 
want?" 

"My  dear  Eleanor,"  Mr.  Fuller's  tone  was  calculated  to  mad- 
den, "  do  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  your  education  has  been 
neglected.  Surely  you  must  know  that  '  it  is  not  the  gift,  but 
the  love  that  goes  with  it.'"     Eleanor  sniffed  scornfully. 

"Will  you  have  some  more  tea?"  she  asked  byway  of  re- 
sponse. 

Roger  Fuller  looked  at  his  watch  and  then  rose. 

"  I  think  I'll  be  going ;  I  have  to  see  a  man  before  dinner." 
He  had  reached  the  door  when  he  turned.  "  You  won't  let  me 
bring  you  a  Christmas  present,  then  ? "  he  asked  almost  wist- 
fully.    The  girl  wrinkled  her  forehead  and  considered. 

"I  think  I'll  risk  it,"  she  laughed.  "The  etiquette  books 
restrict  you  to  three  things,  you  know,  so  I  guess  you  can't  go 
far  wrong.  But  remember — no  classical  music,  no  peppermints 
and  no  love  stories." 

"I  will  remember,"  replied  Mr.  Fuller  gravely.  "Good 
night." 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  before  she  began  to  wonder  why 
he  did  not  come.  He  seldom  came  until  afternoon,  but  she  had 
thought  that  perhaps  on  Christmas  day — .  She  wandered  about 
the  parlors,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself.  Her  mother 
and  father  were  out,  and  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to.  At 
last  she  took  the  newest  magazine  and,  drawing  up  a  chair 
before  the  librae  fire,  sat  down  and  read  for  five  minutes. 
Then  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  street  was 
deserted.  She  went  back  to  her  reading.  Five  minutes  later 
she  was  at  the  window  again.  Suddenly,  as  she  stood  there,  a 
small  boy  appeared  around  the  corner,  running  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  would  carry  him  ;  and,  as  he  drew  nearer,  she  recog- 
nized her  brother.     She  hurried  out  into  the  hall. 

"You  mustn't  run  like  that,  Robby,"  she  scolded  gently  as 
she  opened  the  door.  "Why,  your  face  is  as  red  as  fire.  I 
hardly  knew  you.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

''An  accident,"  panted  the  boy.     "  I  ran  all  the  way." 

"It  frightened  you,  didn't  it  ?"  she  said  soothingly.  "Take 
off  your  coat  and  cool  off." 

"  I  ain't  hot."  He  jerked  himself  away  from  her.  "My,  hut 
he  was  white,"  he  said  reminiscently. 
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"Who?  The  man  1  li.it  was  hurt  ?  Well,  I  wouldn't  think 
aboul  it  any  more;  such  things  aren'1  good  for  little  boys. " 

"  1  never  saw  him  look  so  awful." 

"Why.  was  it  anyone  you  ever  saw  before?"  Miss  Hamilton 
sat  down  again  before  the  fire. 

"'Course  it  was."' said  the  boy  impatiently.  "  It  was  Roger 
Puller." 

When  he  had  said  it,  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  the  girl  as  if  she 
had  known  for  a  long  time,  and  as  she  spoke  the  steadiness  of 
her  voice  surprised  ber. 

"'Is  he — was  he  badly  hurt  ?     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

The  boy  was  only  too  anxious  to  tell. 

"He  was  comin'  down  West  Avenoo  in  his  auto,"  he  began 
importantly.  "A  feller  that  saw  it  all  told  me.  You  know  the 
place  where  they've  been  mendin'  the  road  at  that  sharp  turn  ? 
He  was  a-comin'  'round  there  whizzin'  maybe  fifty  miles  'n 
hour.  There  was  two  little  kids  playin'  in  the  road.  He 
didn't  see  'em  till  he  came  'round  the  corner,  V  he  couldn't  stop. 
He  couldn't  turn  t'  the  left  'cause  o'  that  big  cliff  that  comes 
right  on  to  the  road,  so  he  turned  the  other  way.  He'd  'a'  been 
all  right,  but  goin'  down  the  bank  one  wheel  struck  a  pile  o' 
stones,  the  other  went  into  a  big  hole,  and  the  machine  went 
over.     He  struck  on  his  head  an'  it  killed  him." 

"How  do  you  know  it  killed  him?"  The  girl's  voice  was 
sharp. 

"'Cause  the  man  said  so.  I  was  there  when  they  pulled  the 
machine  up  and  took  him  out.  He'd  had  a  big  box  in  the  auto, 
an'  it  busted,  an'  when  they  found  him  he  was  all  covered  with 
white  roses.  An  Irishman  picked  'em  up,  he  said  they  could 
use  'em  at  the  f  une— " 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  mother,"  interrupted  the  girl,  and  she  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

"She  can't  be  in  yet,  the  team's  still  out,"  Robby  called  after 
her,  but  she  did  not  turn. 

Once  out  of  his  sight,  she  ran  up  the  front  stairs  and,  reach- 
ing her  room,  closed  the  door  and  locked  it.  Then  she  went 
over  to  the  dressing  table  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
It  gave  her  a  sort  of  shock  to  discover  that  she  had  not  changed 
at  all,  except  that  there  was  a  strained  look  about  her  eyes. 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  heartless  ?  Girls  in  books  fainted  or 
cried  when  the  men  they  loved  died.     It  seemed  quite  natural 
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for  her  to  think  of  him  as  the  man  she  loved.  Of  course  she 
had  loved  him,  always — always.  She  remembered  a  story  that 
she  had  read  in  which  the  man  had  died,  and  the  girl  had  gone 
to  his  mother  and  said,  "  I  loved  him,  too,"  and  they  had  cried 
together.  But  she — she  could  not  cry  ;  she  was  perfectly  calm. 
That  was  wrong  ;  when  people  did  not  cry  they  got  brain  fever, 
and  people  died  of  brain  fever.  But  no,  she  must  not  cry,  for 
it  would  make  her  eyes  red,  and  then  they  would  know.  They 
must  never  know  ;  she  had  no  right  to  love  him.  He  had  never 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  but  he  had  loved  her — she  knew  it ; 
nothing  could  ever  take  away  that  knowledge  from  her. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  it  was  her  mother's  maid 
asking  if  she  needed  any  help  in  dressing  for  dinner.  Then  she 
remembered  that  there  would  be  guests.  No,  she  needed  no 
help,  she  said,  and  she  started  to  dress. 

At  dinner  she  talked  and  smiled,  apparently  as  usual.  She 
even  laughed  once,  though  she  never  understood  how  she  did 
it.  After  the  guests  had  left,  a  dull  apathy  settled  over  her. 
The  strength  that  had  sustained  her  was  gone,  leaving  her  weak 
and  spiritless.  She  drew  her  chair  closer  to  the  fire.  A  chill 
seemed  to  be  creeping  over  her.  The  clock  in  the  hall  struck 
five,  but  she  paid  no  attention.  At  half-past  she  was  still  star- 
ing at  the  flames.  Suddenly  she  roused  herself,  a  vague  feeling 
of  terror  stealing  over  her.  Somebody  was  in  the  room.  Why 
should  this  frighten  her  ?  Of  course  it  was  her  mother,  but  in 
her  heart  she  knew  that  it  was  not.  She  rose  and  turned 
quickly  and  stood  face  to  face  with  Roger  Fuller.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  court  plaster  on  his  forehead, 
but  she  knew  him,  in  spite  of  the  dimness  of  the  room.  They 
stood  and  looked  at  each  other  for  what  seemed  a  very  long 
time.  Over  the  girl  there  stole  a  sense  of  shyness  ;  she  must 
say  something,— but  what  ?     All  at  once  the  words  came  to  her. 

"Merry — merry  Christmas,"  she  said,  and  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  him. 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 
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It  was  in  the  stillness  of  a  hushed  December  night,  almost 
two  thousand  years  ago,  that  the  angel  song  of  peace  and  good 
will  rang  forth  over  the  sleeping  world.  To  the  quiet,  watchful 
shepherds  the  message  came,  and  to  the  eager,  watchful  wise 
men  in  the  East  the  star  sent  down  its  light.  The  busy,  care- 
worn, drudging  world  went  by  and  never  paused  to  heed  ;  but 
to  the  silent  watchers  came  the  voices  and  the  vision.  The 
wrangler  in  the  market-place,  the  barterer  in  the  crowded  city, 
the  money-lender,  and  the  jostling,  clamoring  throng  at  the 
little  Bethlehem  inn,  knew  naught  of  the  miracle  which  the 
night  showed  forth, — to  the  silent,  the  watchful  and  the  open- 
hearted  the  mystery  was  revealed.  Thus  it  always  is  ;  in  silence 
are  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite  unfolded,  and  only  the  silent 
watcher  shall  heed  them. 

There  are  few  shepherds  and  wise  men  left  on  earth  to-day, 
modern  civilization  with  its  clamor  and  turmoil  is  rapidly  caus- 
ing their  extinction.  No  one  rests  beside  the  weary  road  to 
hear  the  angels  sing.  Our  backs  are  bent  above  our  work,  our 
eyes  are  on  the  ground  ;  if  the  star  of  Bethlehem  is  shining,  we 
do  not  know,  for  we  have  never  looked  up  in  the  heavens  to 
behold  it.  We  are  continually  busy,  noisy  and  irritable,  we 
have  no  time  to  be  either  charitable  or  kind.  We  are  caught 
in  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  modern  world  and  there  is  no 
place  in  it  where  we  may  draw  apart  to  pray.  We  have  for- 
saken the  hill-tops  and  the  lonely  watch-towers — we  are  busy  in 
the  mills,  the  office-buildings  and  the  counting-houses. 

"Silence,  the  great  Empire  of  Silence,  higher  than  the  stars, 

deeper  than  the  Kingdom  of  Death,"  what  do  we  know  of  that  ? 

There  is  no  place  for  it  in  our  lives.      We  have  crowded  it  out 

with  the  roar  of  machinery  and  the  clamor  of  trade.     We  have 

deafened  our  ears  to  the  angel  song  and  blinded  our  eyes  to  the 

light  of  the  star.     Our  Christmas  day  itself  is  becoming  a  purely 

commercial    one,   typified    by   a   depleted   pocketbook   and   an 
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accumulation  of  useless  gifts.  We  make  merry,  to  be  sure,  but 
nightfall  finds  us  with  exhaustion  rather  than  elation  of  spirit. 
We  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  blessed  day  is  over.  Some- 
how we  seem  to  have  missed  the  true  spirit  of  the  day,  although 
we  have  toiled  and  struggled  long  and  devotedly  in  preparation. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  real  trouble — we  toil  to  achieve  blessedness 
and  peace  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  toil  to  obtain  food  and 
clothing.  "Alas,"  says  Stevenson,  "as  we  get  up  in  life  and 
are  more  preoccupied  with  our  affairs,  even  a  holiday  is  a  thing 
that  must  be  worked  for."  We  work  so  hard,  and  then  fail  to 
achieve  an  end  which  might  be  had  by  sitting  in  silence  and 
letting  the  Christmas  spirit  flood  our  souls.  But  no !  we  are 
intent  on  Christmas  celebration, — we  get  and  we  give,  we  eat 
and  we  drink,  and  the  sound  of  our  merry-making  drowns  the 
angels'  song.  And  how  useless  is  our  giving — how  little  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  day — costly,  useless  trifles  to  the 
already  overburdened  ;  little  or  nothing  to  the  poor  and  needy 
at  our  gates.  We  forget  to  write  the  sympathetic  note  and  send 
the  loving  message,  we  forget  to  give  the  warm  hand-clasp  and 
the  welcoming  smile.  Gifts  of  the  spirit,  without  money  and 
without  price,  are  forgotten,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
nightfall  comes  we  fail  to  feel  richer  in  any  degree  than  when 
we  arose  in  the  morning.  The  true  Christmas  celebration  has 
been  forgotten. 

Maeterlinck  has  said  that  if  we  "  wait  in  silence,  perhaps  ere 
long  we  shall  be  conscious  of  the  murmur  of  the  gods."  We 
need  to  wait  in  silence  to-day.  We  have  forgotten  what  the 
"  murmur  of  the  gods"  may  mean.  The  mystery  of  the  Christ 
Child's  birth  is  new  every  year,  but  our  hearts  are  dead  within 
us.  O'er  the  Babel  sounds  of  earth  the  blessed  angels  are  sing- 
ing, above  the  smoke  of  the  cities  and  the  glitter  of  the  lights 
the  wondrous  star  is  shining ;  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  let 
the  joy  of  the  song  enter  into  our  souls,  and  the  light  of  the 
star  fill  our  eyes.  Truly,  the  day  will  have  for  us,  the  silent 
watchers,  a  new  meaning.  It  will  bring  to  us  as  to  the  shep- 
herds and  the  wise  men  of  old  a  message  of  peace  on  earth  and 
of  good  will  towards  men. 
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Km-  four  months  the  Exchange  Editor  of  the  Monthly  has 
Btrnggled  with  the  difficull  question,  ''How  shall  proper  re< 
nition  be  given  to  all  the  college  publications  which  come  to  the 
table?"  It  has  been  impossible  to  give  more  than  superficial 
criticism  and  sweeping  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  tone  of 
the  various  magazines,  because  of  the  small  space  allotted  to 
this  departmenl  and  the  various  other  requirements  which  cus- 
tom has  imposed  upon  it.  The  Editor's  Table  was  instituted  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  college  and  the  outside  world. 
Every  other  department  of  the  Monthly  is  purely  local.  Hence, 
an  editorial  on  some  current  topic  of  interest  is  the  leading 
feature  of  the  department.  Accounts  of  theatres  and  reviews 
of  books  written  by  alumnaB  or  faculty  appear  when  occasion 
demands,  and  the  quotation  of  verse  from  the  exchanges  is  too 
popular  to  be  discontinued.  It  is  evident  that  the  space  left  for 
general  comment  is  small.  But  in  spite  of  this  limitation  the 
Editor  is  tired  of  publishing  such  comments  as,  "The  prose  in 
this  month's  exchanges  greatly  excels  the  verse/'  or,  "On  the 
whole,  the  high  quality  of  the  subject  matter  in  this  month's 
exchanges  is  remarkable."  Such  criticism  tells  nothing.  It 
also  seems  unfair  to  confine  criticism  to  a  few  magazines  which 
always  stand  out  from  the  rest. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  outline  a  policy  and  thereby  make 
consistency  obligatory.  But  the  idea  for  the  coming  year  is  to 
comment  only  on  those  articles  which  deserve  comment,  regard- 
less of  their  source.  Quality  will  be  the  only  basis  of  discrimi- 
nation. Inasmuch  as  we  read  all  the  exchanges  with  great 
interest,  we  feel  that  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
deal  fairly  with  every  magazine. 

Betty  Wales,  B.  A.,  by  Margaret  Warde.  The  Penn  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia, 

Those  who  have  followed  the  interesting  career  of  Betty 
Wales  in  college  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  book  which 
deals  with  the  first  year  of  her  experience  as  an  alumna.  The 
author  takes  us  abroad  with  Betty  and  her  little  circle,  and 
introduces  an  appropriate  amount  of  adventure  and  romance. 
After  reading  Betty  Wales,  B.  A.,  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
Betty  Wales  books  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  hear  more  about  her. 
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The  November  issue  of  The  Harvard  Monthly  prints  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  President  Eliot.  This  article  seems  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  those  which  have  appeared  recently  concerning 
President  Eliot,  because  it  voices  directly  the  feeling  of  those 
who  are  to  suffer  most  by  his  resignation.  Harvard  feels  that 
she  is  giving  her  president  to  the  country,  and  that  his  influ- 
ence as  the  "first  citizen  of  the  United  States"  will  affect  her 
almost  as  deeply  as  did  his  direct  influence  as  president  of  the 
university. 

The  president  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  discusses 
very  sanely  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Kalends  the  higher 
education  for  women.  He  outlines  precisely  the  causes  which, 
have  usually  provoked  fault-finding  with  college  women.  He 
considers  it  a  distinct  advantage  for  a  woman's  college  to  be 
situated  in  a  city  or  large  town.  "  To  have  the  tides  of  life 
surging  near  a  college  for  women  is  better  than  to  have  it  set 
up  in  a  sort  of  paradise  where  retreat  is  permissible,  but  true 
views  of  life  impossible." 

The  Brunonian  contains  an  exceptional  appreciation  of  Ken- 
neth Grahame's  work.  The  writer  has  a  forceful  way  of  saying 
things,  and  supplements  his  comments  by  very  illustrative 
quotations. 

The  Editor  is  pleased  to  see  her  own  ideas  concerning  "Mater" 
so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Carl)  in  The  Harvard  Monthly. 

We  quote  the  following  verse  : 

The  Ship 

In  revery  here  by  the  restless  sea. 

While  the  sun's  soft  rays  are  paling, 
I  am  watching  the  sea-gulls  flying  free, 

And  the  ships  go  sailing,  sailing 
Far,  far  away  from  the  headland  steep, 
Out  where  the  wild,  wide  waters  sweep, 
Away  out  there  on  the  blue,  blue  deep, 

While  the  sun's  soft  rays  are  paling. 
With  every  sail  unfurled  they  go, 
Glistening  gold  in  sunset  glow, 
Far  out  where  the  salt,  sweet  breezes  blow  ; 
Over  the  rim  of  the  world  they  go, 

The  ships  go  sailing,  sailing. 

— W.  J.  G.,  1911,  in  the  Bates  Student. 
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The  Sono  of  Tin.  Ska 

1  have  seen  great  fleets  in  conquest  where  men  were  made  and  marred, 
1  have  heard  the  thundering  hoof-beats  of  the  horses  of  the  Lord,— 

I  have  felt  the  shake  of  tumult  as  lands  were  rent  in  twain  ; 

I  have  known  my  murmuring  waters  to  till  the  earth  again  : 
Bill  1  Btand  aloof  in  spirit  and  watch  the  8BOD6  run 

Through  the  things  man  would  and  could  not  and  the  things  man  should 

have  done. 

In  my  youth  the  earth  was  formless,  like  clay  to  the  Potter's  hand  ; 
When  it  shone  in  the  fire  of  making,  I  hung  o'er  the  growing  land, — 
Then  I  fell  as  a  comet  falleth  and  ruled  the  world  for  a  time 
And  I  mirrored  the  great  stars  whirling  in  the  firmament  sublime, — 
But  the  song  of  the  passing  ages  called  to  me  then  as  now, 

II  O  Sea,"  they  cried  as  they  left  me,  "  a  greater  there  is  than  thou." 

Then  the  Law  that  was  far  above  me  and  ruled  me  beyond  my  ken 

Beset  my  breast  with  a  trouble  that  caused  my  abasement  then, 

For  there  rose  in  my  deeps  a  warring  and  in  my  bosom  a  strife 

Proclaimed  by  the  fleeting  aeons  the  birth  of  primordial  life. 

In  my  strength  I  fought  with  the  weakness  of  creatures  both  great  and  small 

And  though  by  thousands  they  perished  they  mightily  compassed  my  fall. 

Then  the  earth  rose  up  to  curse  me,  the  child  of  my  own  great  deep, — 
Though  I  stormed  with  a  wrath  eternal  and  beat  on  her  rugged  heap, 
Though  my  voice  rang  a  ceaseless  challenge,  my  clamors  reechoed  in  vain 
And  the  earth  still  mocked  my  misery  and  laughed  at  my  bitter  pain. 
Then  certain  and  strong  came  the  knowledge  told  then  by  the  aeons  as  now 
That  whispered  to  me  in  my  travail,  "  O  Sea,  there's  a  greater  than  thou." 

And  then  in  submission  I  harkened.  surrendered  the  strength  of  my  will 

And  answered  the  voice  of  His  calling  who  bade  that  the  waters  be  still. 

And  now  when  I  war  in  tumult  and  speak  to  the  ages  in  strife 

By  the  Law  I  roar  to  Heaven,  by  the  Law  I  order  my  life. 

And  now  to  the  song  of  the  aeons,  "  O  Sea,  there's  a  greater  than  thou," 

I  answer  and  laugh  as  I  answer,  "  To  Him  that  is  greater,  I  bow." 

— Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  in  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
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Once  in  the  good  old  days  when  women  span  and  churned  the  butter  and 

made  their  own  clothes  and  their  goodman's.  too,  there  were  two  gardens 

side  by  side  on  a  poor  little  village  street,  and  in  these 

In  Two  Gardens  two  gardens  sat  two  tiny  cottages  as  neat  and  white 
and  shining  in  the  snn  as  two  white  shining  palaces 
conld  have  been.  They  might  have  been  built  by  twin  brothers,  so  like  was 
one  tiny  cottage  tc  the  other.  One  of  them  sheltered  a  peasant's  family, 
honest  folk,  who  had  not  a  thought  but  to  serve  God  and  earn  their  black 
bread  rightfully.  They  were  much  too  large  a  family  for  their  little  cottage. 
There  were,  beside  the  father  and  mother,  six  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
sixteen  while  the  youngest  was  four.  They  were  good  girls,  every  one,  but 
the  eldest  was  beautiful.  Her  hair  waved  and  was  golden.  When  she 
unbound  it.  it  hung  to  her  knees.  When  she  sat  spinning  in  the  sun  it 
caught  the  sunbeams  and  every  separate  curling  hair  quivered  and  shone. 
Her  face  was  fair  and  laughing.  Her  eyes  laughed  and  her  mouth  laughed, 
and  there  was  a  laughing  dimple  near  one  corner  of  her  mouth.  Her  brows 
were  smooth  as  pencilled  ones  :  her  lashes  were  long  and  golden  in  the  sun. 
Her  little  ears  were  a  wee  bit  pointed,  and  behind  them  laughed  love-locks. 
Greta,  her  name  was. 

Now  to  the  other  cottage  came  a  woman  and  her  son.  They  came  in  a 
faded  coach,  and  a  faded  old  coachman  drove  them.  When  the  coach  creaked 
away  the  woman  watched  it  out  of  sight,  weeping  ;  but  her  son.  who  was  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  comforted  her.  ''We  shall  have  another  coach,  mother," 
he  said. 

So  the  woman  dried  her  tears  and  rustled  into  the  cottage,  but  when  she 
saw  how  small  and  bare  it  was,  she  wept  again,  and  her  son  comforted  her, 
saying,  "  Never  mind,  mother.     Sometime  we  shall  have  a  great  house  again." 

So  she  gathered  her  skirts  about  her  and  went  into  the  third  room  of  the 
cottage,  which  was  a  kitchen.  But  when  she  saw  the  brick  oven,  and  that  it 
was  cold  and  empty,  and  that  she  must  herself  build  the  fire  to  cook  the 
supper,  she  wept  a  third  time.  But  her  son  comforted  her,  and  said,  ''Do 
not  cry.  mother.  I  will  build  the  fire  ;  and  sometime  we  shall  have  servants 
again." 

So  the  son  built  the  fire,  but  when  it  was  built,  lo,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  house  to  eat.  So  the  woman  said  to  her  son.  "  Go  over  to  the  cottage  of 
our  peasant-neighbors,  and  ask  them  if  they  have  something  to  sell  us  to  eat." 

The  young  lad  left  his  garden  and  entered  the  garden  of  their  neighbors. 
A  path  between  tall  hollyhocks,  pink  and  white  and  crimson,  led  from  the 
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green  gate  to  the  stoop  of  the  white  cottage,  and  on  the  stoop  sal  Greta,  bnsy 
over  a  honsehold  task.  She  had  on  a  great  'lark  apron  that  enveloped  her, 
and,  her  hair  being  onconfined,  flowed  rippling  down  her  had;.  Her  head 
was  bent  so  low  over  the  howl  of  red  berries  in  her  lip  that  her  face  waa 

hidden.  Her  quick  hands,  stained,  worked  industriously  separating  hull 
from  berry  in;o  howl  and  basket.  The  dark,  moody  hoy  thought  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  lovely  a  picture.  His  shadow  fell  across  her  just  then,  and  she 
looked  up  and  smiled.     It  was  characteristic  Of  her  that  she  smiled. 

"  I  am  Gaynor,"  he  said.  "  I  and  my  mother  have  come  to  be  neighbors  to 
you  ;  but  we  have  no  food.  Might  we  not  this  one  night  buy  of  you,  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  ?" 

Greta  rose,  and  set  aside  her  bowl.  "I  am  Greta,"  she  said.  "I  am 
glad  that  you  and  your  mother  have  come  to  be  neighbors  to  us,  Gaynor. 
You  may  not  buy  of  us.  but  we  will  give.  Mother  !"  she  called.  Her  voice 
sounded,  Gaynor  thought,  like  singing. 

Her  mother  came  to  the  doorway,  and  looked  down  questioniugly  at  the 
lad  who  stood,  cap  doffed,  in  the  path. 

"This  is  Gaynor.  mother,"  said  the  girl.  "He  is  to  be  our  neighbor,  he 
and  his  mother.  They  have  no  supper.  Can  we  not  give  them  a  bit  of  the 
black  bread  and  some  honey  and  these  strawberries?" 

"Why.  certainly,  my  daughter,"  the  mother  said  pleasantly.  "Gaynor, 
sit  upon  the  step  while  I  get  the  black  bread  and  the  honey." 

When  Gaynor*  9  mother  saw  the  berries  and  the  black  bread  and  the  honey, 
she  wept  that  they  were  come  to  such  plain  fare  ;  but  Gaynor  ate  all  his 
share  with  appetite. 

Thenceforth.  Gaynor  and  Greta  grew  side  by  side,  and  since  he  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  she  was  like  a  sister  to  him,  and  her  sisters  were  his 
sisters.  He  must  needs  work  about  his  garden,  growing  the  beans  and 
squashes  and  potatoes  that  he  and  his  mother  should  live  upon,  or  clipping 
the  great  asters  that  filled  his  dooryard  ;  and  Greta  often  was  at  work  in  her 
garden  while  he  was  tending  his,  so  they  saw  each  other  every  day. 

Now  Greta  was  a  skilful  seamstress,  and  often,  while  her  sisters  swept  or 
made  clean  the  dishes  after  meals  or  baked  or  churned,  she  begged  that  she 
might  sit  and  sew  instead.  But  her  mother  often  chid  her  ;  for  although  her 
fingers  were  deft  and  every  invisible  stitch  was  set  in  its  due  place  and  never 
any  stitch  was  hurried,  yet.  when  she  had  finished  a  garment  she  would  take 
pink  thread  and  broider  a  hollyhock  or  a  wild  rose  upon  the  hem,  thus  wast- 
ing many  a  precious  minute. 

Now  one  time,  as  it  chanced,  Gaynor  saw  a  hollyhock  that  she  had  stitched 
upon  the  hem  of  her  youngest  sister's  frock,  and  he  asked  her,  "Who  worked 
that  flower?"  and  the  child  said,  "  Greta." 

So  he  said  to  her,  "  Greta,  do  you.  too,  love  to  picture  what  you  see?" 

And  she  said,  "Yes,  Gaynor,  and  well  my  mother  chides  me  for  it." 

He  said.  "So,  too,  does  mine.  Taey  do  not  understand.  Sea,  I  draw  often 
upon  a  shingle  with  a  burning  nail." 

He  showed  them  shyly  to  her.  but  she  thought  them  beautiful. 

'•And  once."  he  said,  "  I  scratched  a  picture  of  you  on  the  plaster  of  our 
house,  and  mother  knew  that  it  was  you,  and  scolded  me  for  spoiling  the  fair 
wall." 
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'•  They  do  not  understand/'  said  Greta  dreamily.  "  Gaynor,  I  am  glad  that 
we  two  understand,  aren't  you?"' 

She  brought  her  pictures  in  embroidery  to  him  after  that,  and  he  brought 
her  his  truer  pictures,  done  now  with  a  charred  stick  on  flat  stones  or  boards 
or  anything  that  offered. 

But  one  day  she  said  to  him.  "  Gaynor.  you  must  go  back  into  the  world 
where  there  are  people  who  need  pictures.  See.  the  city  roofs  yonder !  There 
is  where  you  should  be."' 

Gaynor  told  his  mother,  and  she.  thinking  that  perhaps  his  drawings  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  gold,  sold  the  cottage  and  went  with  him  to  the  city. 
There  he  was  pupil  to  a  painter,  who  saw  in  his  simple  sketches  the  first 
strokes  of  a  master-hand.  Speedily  he  became  the  greatest  of  that  painter's 
pupils,  and  ere  long  he  had  learned  all  that  he  could  be  taught.  The  rest 
depended  on  himself,  and  he  was  a  genius. 

When  he  sold  his  first  picture,  he  said,  "'Now,  mother.  I  have  some  money. 
I  think  I  will  go  and  marry  Greta,  and  we  will  all  live  together,  and  I  will 
work  for  all  of  us." 

But  his  mother  said.  "Where  then  is  my  great  house  coming  from  that  you 
once  promised  me?" 

So  he  bought,  instead,  a  house,  and  his  mother  grew  young  and  spritely. 

When  he  sold  his  second  picture,  he  said,  '"Now,  mother.  I  have  more 
money  than  we  need.  I  will  go  and  marry  Greta,  and  we  will  ail  live  together 
in  this  house." 

His  mother  in  that  instant  commenced  to  grow  old  and  peaked,  and  she 
said,  "Where,  then,  are  my  servants  that  you  promised  me?" 

So  he  hired  servants,  instead,  and  used  the  money  so.  And  he  was  now 
grown  to  manhood. 

When  he  .-old  his  third  picture,  he  said.  •'  Now,  mother,  if  I  may,  I  will  go 
and  marry  Greta."' 

But  she  cried  bitterly,  "  Greta  !  Greta  !  Greta  !  Always  Greta  !  Where, 
then,  are  my  silken  gowns  and  the  coach  you  promised  me?" 

So  he  did  not  go  to  marry  Greta,  but  stayed  and  painted  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  palaces,  and  became  xevy  rich,  and  bought  jewels  and  satin  dresses, 
and  his  mother  rode  out  in  a  golden  coach,  of  summer  mornings,  and  scat- 
tered coins  to  the  peasants  like  the  great  lady  that  she  was. 

Gaynor  was  now  in  his  full  manhood,  and  he  said,  "Greta  has  already 
married.  I  will  not  go  back."  For  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  love  before 
he  went. 

Now  on  the  day  that  Greta  had  first  said  to  him,  ''You  must  go,"  they  two 
had  climbed  a  high  hill  and  looked  down  upon  the  city  roofs.  They  had  said 
no  word,  but  as  the  sun  swung  low  on  the  western  rim  of  the  world,  Greta 
turned  to  him  with  the  thought  that  they  should  miss  each  other,  and.  he 
turning  to  her  with  the  same  thought,  they  had  kissed,  and  fallen  breathlessly 
apart,  and,  hand  in  hand  run  frightened  home.  Greta  that  night  had  burned 
her  lamp  late.  She  was  embroidering  a  picture  of  the  hill  and  the  city  and 
two  lovers  on  the  hill.  Gaynor  lay  in  the  garden  in  the  starlight  and  watched 
her  lighted  windows  till  dawn. 
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when  lie  never  said  ;i  word,  tears  fell  on  the  picture  growing  stitch  by 

stitch  of  a  hill  and  a  city  ami   two  loverfl  On  the  hill.     For  she  sai.l,  "  lb 
■•<•  for  me,  ami  sorrows  that  he  kissed  me." 
And  when  he  went  without  a  word,  she  said,  l*He  does  noi  car"  forme. 
If  he  cared  for  me  he  would  ask  me  to  wail  for  him.  and  I  would  wait  for 
him.  if  ■.  all  the  days  of  my  youth.      Nay,  I  would  wait  for  him  till 

the  last  blossomsof  my  love  had  fallen  off .      Yea,  verily,  if  needs  be,  till  I 
was  old  and  may.     So  long  would  I  wait  for  him."     Then  she  wept,  and  her 
3  Pell  op  >n  the  tapestry  of  lovers  and  hill  aud  valley-city. 
Gtaynor's  mother,  when  she  left,  called  Greta's  mother  and  said.  "  Not  one 
thing  of  all  my  former  splendor  have  I  left,  save  this  carved  oaken  chair  with 
le  cover  and  studding  nails.      This  take  into  your  house  and  keep  for 
me  and  1  shall  live  in   gratitude  to  you.      For  all  your  kindness,  thanks. 
When  my  boy  makes  me  rich.  I  will  remember  you." 

Greta's  mother  said.  "  Your  chair  I  will  take  willingly  into  my  house,  and 
keep  for  you.  But  do  you  and  Gaynor  remember  us  only  while  you  are  poor  ; 
not  after  you  are  too  rich  longer  to  be  our  neighbors." 

So  they  went,  and  the  carved  oaken  chair  was  brought  into  Greta's  moth- 
er's cottage  and  set  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  living-room.  The  children  stood 
about  aud  gaped  at  it,  for  it  was  very  grand.  But  Greta,  when  there  should 
be  no  one  by,  came  down  at  night,  barefoot,  in  her  shift,  and  knelt  before 
the  chair,  because  she  had  often  seen  Gaynor  sitting  in  it,  and  laid  her  head 
in  it.  and  wept.  By  degrees  her  sisters  grew  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  chair,  and  no  longer  marvelled  at  its  noble  arms  and  satin-covered  back. 
And  when  the  farmer  lads  from  thereabout  began  to  court  the  younger  girls, 
two  of  them  would  sit  in  it  at  once,  and  so  the  satin  covering  wore  out. 

But  Greta  sat  with  no  one  in  the  chair.  She  thought,  "  Oh,  wretched  me, 
that  I  must  wait  for  him  who  never  asked  that  I  should  wait !  Oh,  wretched 
me.  that  I  may  not,  like  my  sisters,  join  some  good,  comfortable  man  and 
dwell  with  him  in  wedlock,  churning  and  baking  black  bread  and  plying  my 
needle  ! " 

In  time  her  sisters  grew  to  look  upon  her  with  pity,  and  said,  "Poor  Greta, 
she  will  never  marry."  Secretly  they  plumed  themselves  that  they  were  not 
so  beautiful  as  she,  seeing  that  beauty  brings  no  comfortable  man. 

At  last  Greta  said,  "  Nay.  who  am  I  that  I  should  live  faithful  in  perpetual 
widowhood  !  He  by  now,  perhaps,  gathers  his  little  sons  about  his  knees, 
and  has  forgotten  me,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  cared  for  me." 

So  she  smiled  upon  a  young  prosperous  farmer  from  some  distance  off,  and 
he  came  to  sit  up  with  her,  and  in  due  season  asked  her  father  for  her  hand. 
And  all  her  sisters  said,  "  Well,  we  are  glad  that  poor  Greta  at  last  will  have 
a  man."  But  wThen  the  bridal  day  came,  Greta  broke  away  and  wept,  and 
said  she  could  not  marry  him.  So  he  went  away,  and,  before  the  year  was 
out.  became  betrothed  to  her  youngest  sister,  the  last  but  Greta  now  unmar- 
ried ;  she  who  had  been  but  four  years  old  when  Gaynor  and  his  mother 
came  to  that  village.  When  the  day  drew  near  that  she  was  to  be  married, 
her  mother  said  fretfully  to  Greta,  "Would  that  the  old  carved  chair  were 
decent  still!  It  would  make  a  fine  showing  at  the  wedding.  Take  your 
needle,  Greta,  child,  and  see  what  you  can  do  at  mending  it." 
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Greta  took  her  needle,  and  since  the  satin  was  worn  as  well  as  rent,  and 
since,  also,  she  knew  not  where  to  hide  forever  the  tapestry  that  pictured  a 
hill  and  city  roofs  and  two  lovers,  she  laid  it  face  down  beneath  the  satin, 
and  darned  the  satin  on  to  it  with  long  stitches.     After  that  she  felt  at  peace. 

So  her  youngest  sister  was  married  like  the  rest,  and  went  away.  Greta 
lived  alone  with  her  mother  and  her  father  until  her  father  died,  and  then 
they  two.  she  and  her  mother,  lived  alone.  Year  by  year  they  grew  poorer, 
but  they  would  not  ask  help  from  her  married  sisters,  so  at  last  Greta  began 
of  evenings  to  do  simple  tapestries  and  take  them  down  to  the  city  to  sell. 
Thus  she  made  a  livelihood.  Bat  finally  they  could  no  longer  keep  their 
house,  but  rented  it  to  strangers,  and  came  down  to  the  city  and  lived  in  one 
small  room,  and  Greta,  all  day  long,  made  tapestries.  One  day  she  worked 
a  picture  of  her  cottage  as  she  held  it  in  memory,  with  all  the  hollyhocks 
along  the  path,  and  her  mother  sitting  on  the  stoop  where  she  had  sat  the 
day  she  first  met  Gaynor.  This  piece  of  tapestry  she  sold  on  the  road  for 
half  the  price  she  had  asked,  to  a  rich  lady  in  a  coach,  who,  unrecognized, 
was  Gaynor's  mother. 

Gaynor's  mother  brought  the  tapestry  home  in  glee  and  said,  "  See  what  I 
have  found  to  hang  upon  my  chamber  wall ! " 

Gaynor  said,  "It  is  our  neighbor's  path  !  Mother,  where  did  you  find  the 
tapestry?" 

But  she,  scenting  that  Greta  was  concerned  in  this,  said  carelessly.  "  An 
old  woman  by  the  roadside  peddled  it  to  me,  and  enough  she  asked  for  it ! " 

So  Ganyor  sighed,  and  went  back  silent  to  his  lonely  room. 

Now  Greta  found  good  market  for  her  tapestries,  and  before  long,  since 
both  she  and  her  mother  lived  frugally  and  saved  her  earnings  carefully,  she 
had  enough,  so  that  they  could  go  back  to  their  cottage,  and,  taking  it 
back  again,  live  cheerfully  odcc  more  at  home.  Their  neighbor's  cottage 
was  deserted.  It  had  fallen  into  ill  repair.  The  garden  sickened,  choked 
with  sprawling  weeds.  Greta  pitied  its  desolation.  She  herself  thatched  the 
ruined  roof  and  cleaned  the  floors  and  gazed  long  at  the  picture  of  herself 
scratched  on  the  moldering  plaster  and  tended  all  the  garden  till  it  bloomed 
again  in  order  and  simplicity. 

And  now  the  wars  came  and  the  city  suffered  and  men  no  longer  bought 
pictures  or  had  them  painted  on  their  palace  walls.  Gaynor  had  spent  all 
that  he  had  earned  on  jewels  and  rich  dresses.  The  city's  calamity  left  him 
poor.  Then  said  he,  "Mother,  if  we  sell  all  we  have  ^ot,  both  house  and 
coach  and  furniture  and  jewels,  we  then  may  have  enough  to  go  to  some 
small  cottage  out  be>  ond  the  city  gates.  There  we  may  live  in  comfort 
while  we  live,  and  I  will  still  paint  pictures  aud  give  them  to  the  city  since 
men  will  not  buy." 

His  mother  wept  and  moaned.  Nevertheless,  she  did  not  wish  to  starve, 
All  other  things  were  sold,  and  they  set  out  to  find  a  cottage.  Gaynor,  on  a 
whim,  proposed  that  they  should  go  back  and  see  if  the  cottage  where  they 
had  been  neighbor  to  Greta  was  unoccupied.  They  went,  and  found  it 
vacant,  and  the  owner  glad  to  rent  it  to  them.  Gaynor's  heart  leaped  when 
he  found  that  Greta  was  to  be  once  more  neighbor  to  him,  and  unmarried. 
But  wdien  he  saw  her,  she  was  cold  to  him. 
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Now  his  mother  said,  "Gaynor,  they  have  our  chair,  the  only  remnant  of 
my  former  Bplendor.    ( k>  and  bi  inur  it  home." 

Bnl  Gaynor  said,  "No,  mother,  I  will  not,  for  shame  I  Well  they  have 
kept  it  through  these  m ;  i  t  i  >  yean  when  we  have  scorned  it.  They  must  look 
upon  it  even  as  their  own.    1  will  not  ask  them  for  it.'" 

His  mother  wept  all  night  and  moaned  ont  that  she  wanted  her  chair,  and 
lamented  bitterly  that  she  had  borne  a  -on.  So  in  the  morning  (Jaynor  went 
and  brought  the  chair. 

When  Bhe  saw  it.  "  Law  !  '  she  cried,  "  How  they  have  worn  the  satin  out, 
shame  on  them  !     ( Jaynor.  I  must  have  it  covered  fresh." 

Gaynor  sighed,  bnt  walked  to  town  and  back  to  get  some  satin.  In  dead 
Of  night,  he  tore  the  old  silk  off,  and  kissed  it,  for  he  knew  that  Greta  must 
sometimes  have  pressed  it.  And  on  the  back  he  found  the  tapestry  picturing 
the  hill  and  city  roofs  and  embracing  lovers,  and  thought  long,  and  folded  it 
away  within  his  blouse.  After  that  he  put  the  satin  covering  upon  the  chair 
all  fresh  and  new. 

When  morning  came,  his  mother  grumbled  at  the  satin  he  had  bought, 
because  it  was  not  brocaded  like  the  last,  but  smooth  and  cheap.  But  Gay- 
nor said  to  her.  "  Mother  we  will  speak  no  more  of  satins  and  of  ancient 
luxuries.  Here  dwell  we  now,  poor  and  poor  to  be.  Mother,  I  go  now  to 
marry  Greta,  if  she  loves  me.  Say  not  '  no  ! '  All  my  youth  I  have  given  you 
all  my  earnings  and  my  wealth  ;  and  they  are  gone.  Now,  if  she  loves  me.  I 
marry  Greta.'* 

His  mother  groaned,  but  remembered  soon  that  Greta,  if  she  came,  could 
wash  and  sweep  and  bake  and  churn,  which  she,  herself,  must  otherwise  do, 
and  so  she  said,  "  Go,  my  son." 

So  Gaynor  went  to  Greta,  and  he  found  her  sitting  idle  on  the  stoop,  no 
longer  cold.  He  went  to  her  and  said,  "Long  have  I  loved  you,  since  the 
day  that  first  I  saw  you  on  this  step,  and  you  smiled  up  at  me." 

Then  Greta  rose,  and  said,  "Long  have  I  loved  you,  Gaynor,  since  that 
day  that  first  your  shadow  fell  across  me  on  the  step  and  I  looked  up  and  saw 
yon." 

Gaynor  said,  "  It  is  late  to  ask  you  :  will  you  come  to  me?" 

Greta  tipped  back  her  head  and  stretched  her  hands  to  him.  palms  up. 
Her  eyelids  drooped  over  tired  eyes.     "  I  come.**  she  said. 

So  they  were  married,  and  all  four  lived  in  Gaynor's  cottage  and  Greta 
kept  the  house  for  all.  And  when  children  came.  Gaynor  with  his  own  hands 
built  other  rooms  upon  the  back  of  the  cottage.  And  he  painted  pictures  and 
stored  them  in  the  city  on  the  walls  within  the  courthouse  and  within  the 
churches  since  men  would  not  buy.  But  Greta  worked  no  more  tapestries 
ever,  for  she  had  no  time. 

Grace  Kellogg  1908 
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The  city  of  Aintab,  Turkey,  recently  brought  into  the  circuit  of  travel  by 
the  Beirut-Aleppo  railway,  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  thriving  mission 

plant, — orphanage,  girls'  day  school 

Caroline  F.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,   1885    and  boarding  school,  boys'  college, 

three  large  churches,  and  hospital. 
Of  the  last  named.  Dr.  Caroline  Hamilton  is  the  associate  physician,  almost 
the  only  woman  doctor  in  Turkey,  and  sole  practitioner  of  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  in  this  city  of  eighty  thousand  souls. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  "  call  "  to  the  field  apparently  came  gradually  and  naturally 
to  her  consciousness,  for  she  writes  that  her  desire  for  foreign  work  was 
aroused  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  that  at  the  close  of  her 
sophomore  year  in  college  she  made  a  definite  decision  to  take  a  medical 
course  with  foreign  work  in  view.   ' 

Upon  graduating  from  Smith  in  1885,  she  spent  seven  years  in  New  York, 
studying,  practicing,  and  teaching  ;  in  the  winter  of  '89-'90  she  held  the  office 
of  resident  physician  in  the  Rivington  Street  Settlement,  of  which  she  was 
one  of  the  founders.  During  these  years,  Dr.  Hamilton  writes,  the  work  and 
study  in  New  York  became  so  engrossing  that  she  lost  sight  of  her  original 
aim;  "till  in  March,  '92,  understood  that  God  held  me  to  my  former  de- 
cision/' 1  and  she  accepted  a  call  to  Aintab. 

As  Dr.  Hamilton's  salary  is  privately  provided  for,  she  is  not  supported  by 
any  board,  but  the  work  of  the  mission  station  of  Central  Turkey  College 
(Aintab)  is  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American  Board.  At  the  hospital 
and  dispensary  of  this  station  are  two  American  physicians,  two  or  three 
native  doctors,  two  American  trained  nurses,  and  ruany  native  assistants. 
In  the  wards  are  forty-four  beds, — less  than  half  the  number  needed.  Lack 
of  funds  necessitates  restriction,  so  that  attention  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  surgical  work,  medical  cases  being  rarely  received. 

Hospital  work  on  the  foreign  field  divides  itself  into  several  departments. — 
(1)  actual  practice,  (2)  training  of  native  workers,  and  (3)  evangelistic  work  in 
connection  with  medical  attention.  At  the  Aintab  hospital  are  treated  each 
year  400-500  major  operations  ;  25-30  maternity  cases  :  75-100  cases  in  the  eye 
and  ear  department :  minor  surgical  dressings,  60-80  daily.  The  patients 
come  from  all  over  Eastern  and  Central  Turkey, — often  a  journey  of  ten  or 
fourteen  days — borne  painfully  on  donkeys,  in  litters,  or  even  upon  the  backs 
of  friends. 

The  extensive  practice  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton  gives  her  personal  attention 
taxes  the  imagination,  which  can  comprehend  but  faintly  the  significance  of 
figures.  Besides  heavy  hospital  work,  she  has  a  large  local  field,  and  must 
be  ready,  day  and  night,  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
She  carries  on  also  an  extensive  village  and  itinerary  work.  While  in  other 
cities,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  sometimes  lived  for  several  days  in  one  of  the 
Moslem  harems  so  difficult  of  access,  "  with  city  practice  all  day  and  nursing 
at  night." 8  In  all  these  wearying  tasks,  her  hearty  fellowship,  and  her 
power  of  imparting  to  fainting  hearts  her  own  courage  and  good  cheer  make 
the  doctor  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  trusted  friend. 

1  Personal  letter,  March  27.  1908. 

2  Personal  letter,  March  27, 1908. 
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a  vast  amount  of  time  is  oonsumecl  in  the  dispensary  work,  and  in  the 
training  of  native  assistants.  Clinics  are  held  six  days  in  the  week,  patron' 
lied  by  a  motley  crowd  of  Turks.  Arabs,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, etc.  Classes  are  held  for  training  of  native  women,  Dr.  Bamiltoo 
personally  instructing  many  workers  for  the  leading  cities  of  Turkey. 

Day  after  day,  in  bospital  work,  clinics,  city  practice,  and  village  touring, 
every  opportunity  is  used  to  tell  the  good  news  of  Him  who  came  ••  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind."  often  the 
first  consciousness  of  the  sin-sick  soul  has  come  through  the  healing  of  the 
body.  The  clinics  usually  open  with  a  short  gospel  service  ;  daily  prayers 
are  held  in  the  separate  wards,  and  popular  talks  in  the  evening. 

Of  course  there  is  crying  need,  here  as  everywhere,  of  money  and  workers, 
but  hope  and  joy  rise  above  discouragement.  Dr.  Hamilton  writes  :  "  .  .  . 
life  varied  and  full  of  interests.  The  simplicity  of  it  .  .  .  is  also  a 
charm  to  me.  It  seems  more  natural  here  than  in  America  to  get  down  to 
things  of  vital  importance.  We  often  get  submerged  in  the  material  side  of 
our  work,  but  the  spiritual  is  not  far  away.''  And  again:  '"Two  doctor 
friends  in  New  York  wrote  that  they  were  thankful  not  to  be  missionary 
doctors  in  Asia.  Meanwhile  I  pity  the  doctors  at  home.  Life  counts  for 
double,  at  least,  in  foreign  service,  and  the  unpleasantnesses  are  more  than 
compensated."  ' 

( >ne  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  most  significant  statements  is  in  connection  with 
work  among  Mohammedan  women,  whose  empty  lives  she  longs  to  have  filled 
with  Christian  thought  and  activity.  She  says  :  "...  No  definite  work 
for  them  can  be  done  as  yet.  The  day  must,  however,  be  drawing  near  when 
there  will  be  religious  freedom,  and  for  this  day  we  pray.  Both  men  and 
w.mien  are  reading  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  perhaps  many  will  step 
out  as  His  followers,  when  liberty  of  opinion  is  proclaimed."  2  This  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech  has  now  been  declared  throughout  Turkey  by  the 
revival  of  the  constitution  ;  a  more  glorious  day  is  dawming  in  the  East, — the 
day  of  Christianity's  opportunity.  In  answer  to  the  question.  "  What  of  the 
night?''  the  sign  of  promise  has  been  given  ;  it  is  time  to  rouse  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  the  day. 

Address,  Aintab,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

While  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Monthly  to  publish  obituary 
notices  of  alumna?,  we  realize  that,  occasionally,  circumstances  make  it 
advisable  to  depart  from  this  custom.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Frances  Lewis, 
who  held  so  warm  a  place  in  the  affections  of  such  a  large  number  of  alumna?, 
it  seemed  that  an  exception  ought  to  be  made.  Requests  of  individual 
alumna?  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  departure  from  an  estab- 
lished rule.  But  the  Alumna?  Department  is  carried  on  for  the  alumna?  of 
the  college,  and  when  it  is  made  evident  that  any  large  number  of  alumna? 
are  especially  desirous  of  having  any  notice  published,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  such  a  desire  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 

1  August  7. 1906. 
8  Ibid. 
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1Tn  /Ifcemorfam 

Miss  Frances  Lewis,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Long  Beach  last  September, 
was  one  of  the  strong  spirits  of  the  California  Smith  College  Club.  It  is 
usually  difficult  to  give  the  keynote  of  a  personality  in  a  very  few  words. 
Of  hers  it  is  easy — abounding  vigor  of  every  kind.  Most  of  us  never  saw  her 
outside  her  wheeled  chair.  For  years  she  could  not  raise  her  hands  to  her 
lips.  Yet  whether  she  was  telling  of  old  days  in  Northampton,  discussing 
educational  problems  or  affairs  in  the  world  at  large,  the  impression  was 
always  the  same.     Her  life  was  as  invigorating  as  the  ocean  she  loved. 

Many  "  shut-ins"  have  a  spiritual  and  mental  alertness,  lacking  in  others. 
Miss  Lewis  was  no  exception.  But  she  impressed  one  with  physical  vigor, 
too.  You  forgot  that  she  was  a  cripple.  "  Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  well," 
she  said,  "that  is  one  of  my  great  good  fortunes."  And  few  of  us  knew  how 
she  suffered. 

There  were  merry  hours  in  her  home, — a  book  on  the  rest  before  her,  pet 
canaries  flying  about  the  room  and  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  through  the  windows. 
How  we  laughed  over  her  faculty  pictures, — President  Seelye  and  Dean 
Tyler  looking  so  very  young  in  the  days  when  cows  grazed  on  the  campus. 
How  she  plied  us  with  questions  of  the  college  life  of  to-day.  No  undergrad- 
uate, however,  was  better  informed  than  she,  and  we  always  received  more 
than  we  gave. 

Her  place  can  never  be  filled.  And  wherever  they  go,  there  are  those  who 
hope  to  make  their  own  lives  stronger  and  saner  and  more  courageous  be- 
cause they  have  known  her. 

Carolle  Barber  Clark  1899. 

Copies  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tarbell,  as  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  size  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  cardboard,  suitable 
for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  Orders  enclosing  .the 
amount  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  North- 
ampton. 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street.     The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night,  June 

11,   and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the 

Senior  Dramatics,  1909  Thursday  performance,  June  10.  Saturday  even- 
ing is  not  open  to  alumnae  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

No  preference  is  given  to  the  re-uning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed 
in  order  of  their  receipt. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  cannot  use  another's  name  to 
secure  extra  tickets. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Com- 
mencement week  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 

AH  subscriptions  to  the  Monthly  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January  will  be 
raised  to  $1.75. 


.1  I. I'M \\K   DEPARTMENT  L01 

The  following  addresses  of  alumnae  have  proved  unreliable.     It  la  earnestly 
requested  thai  anyone  possessing  information  aboul  the  present  addresses  of 
-   alumnae  will  kindly  send  it  to  the  Genera!  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
ciation  at  !s!  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•86.     Mabel  Fletcher,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

96.    Mrs.  P.  A.  Foster  (Lydia  \\\  Kendall),  L68ffigh  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode 
[aland. 

M.  Elizabeth  Hoy.  461  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Cameron  (Edith  V.  Buzzell),  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 
'00.    Edith  M.  El  well.  106  Highland  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Emma  J.  Winchester,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

0.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  D.  Jenkins),  Rio  Vista,  Grand  Avenue, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 
'06.     Mrs.  Carlos  Craviato  (Louise  M.  Ryals),  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Laura  Crozer,  American  Express  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
'07.     Dora  A.  Reid,  11  Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Helen 
Spear,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton. 

'97.    N.  Gertrude  Dyar  announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Ruhle  von 

Liliensternter  Meulen  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  New  York. 
'01.     H.  Louise  Harris  announces  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Sylvester  J.  Beach 
of  Augusta,  Maine. 
Mabel  Converse  Mead's  address  is  now  1078  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
■  '02.    Edith  L.  Claflin  spent  the  summer  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.     Her  ad- 
dress until  May  1  is  Worthstrauss  18,  Weimar,  Germany. 
.  '06.    Betty  Amerman  is  night  nurse  at  Stony  Wold,  a  sanitorium  for  work- 
ing women  and  children  suffering  with  tuberculosis.      Address,  Lake 
Kushaqua,  New  York. 
Margaret  Hutchins  is  reference  assistant  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library.     Address,  606  West  Green  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

07.  Alice  E.  Goodman  announces  her  engagement  to  Thomas  B.  Gilchrist 

of  New  York  City. 
Hortense  L.  Mayer  announced  her  engagement,  November  26,  to  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Hirsch  of  New  York  City. 

08.  Eunice  Fuller  is  connected  with  the  Boston  Herald.      Address,   1020 

Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Charlotte  J.  Smith  is  High  School  Assistant  in  Mellette,  South  Dakota. 

Address,  Mellette,  South  Dakota. 
Louise  F.  Stevens  is  working  in  the  Department  of  Osteology  at  the 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.      Address, 

Museum,  West  77th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MARRIAGES  * 

'95.  Bertha  Bolivia  Allen  to  Jonathan  H.  Holmes.  Address,  424  West  146th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

'97.  Ada  Caroline  Knowlton  to  Oswald  Chew,  June  3.  Address,  220  South 
19th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

'02.  Leona  Crandall  to  Orville  R.  Hazen.  Address,  666  East  22nd  Street, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

'03.     Edith  Allen  Drake  to  Walter  L.  Hyde.     Address,  328  North  Main  Street, 
Canton,  Illinois. 
Annie  Jones  Ellis  to  George  Cubberly.      Address,  201  North  Syracuse 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

'04.  Margaret  Rhodes  Leatherbee  to  Clifford  Henry  Kendal,  November  28, 
at  Newton  Center. 

'05.  Emma  Bickford  Tyler  to  Louis  Roussy  Leonard.  Address,  618  West 
114th  Street,  New  York  City. 

'06.  Hazel  Josephine  Goes  to  Maxfield  Cook.  Address,  4509  Woodlawn 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

'07.  Isabel  Broderick  to  D.  Merton  Rust,  November  24,  at  Roxbury,  New 
York. 

ex- 01.  Ruth  Keator  to  Ralph  Samuel  Ives,  November  24.  Address,  Rox- 
bury, New  York. 

'08.  Grace  Margaret  Stoddard  to  C.  Hadlai  Hull,  November  5,  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  Address,  16  Summit  Avenue,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 

BIRTHS 

'97.  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Fisk,  Jr.  (Grace  Edith  Breckenridge),  a  daughter,  Clar- 
issa, born  October  26. 

Mrs.  William  Bross  Lloyd  (Lola  Maverick),  a  son,  William  Bross,  Jr., 
born  September  12. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Shaw  Philbrick  (Grace  E.  Mathews),  a  son,  Shailer  Shaw, 
born  May  11. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Seelye  (Anne  I.  Barrows),  a  daughter,  Harriet  Arming- 
ton,  born  May  28. 

Mrs.  Archer  Everett  Young  (Grace  L.  Wiard).  a  daughter,  Mary  Louise, 
born  July  4. 
^99.    Mrs.  James  Fogle  (Amanda  Harter),  a  son,  William  Lewis,  born  April  6. 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow  (Clara  M.  Austin),  a  son,  Richard  Austin,  born 
September  20. 
^02.     Mrs.  H.  M.  Alexander  (Katherine  Harter),  a  daughter,  born  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Crouse  (Annie  Amelia  Cass),  a  son,  Edward  Cass,  born 
October  25,  3625  Paseo,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Percy  S.  Young  (Grace  Whiting  Mason),  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  born 
September  15. 
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What  The  Chapel  Chairs  Said 

11  The  prettiest  girl  in  the  junior  class, 

I  held  to-day, "  said  chair  number  one. 
"Everyone  looked  at  her,  of  course, 

It  certainly  was  the  greatest  fun." 

Said  chair  number  two  with  a  lofty  air, 

II  The  senior  president  sat  in  me  ; 

She  was  pointed  out  to  everyone's  friends, 
I  was  just  as  proud  as  a  chair  could  be." 

But  chair  number  three  spoke  up  in  scorn, 
"You  two  may  boast  as  much  as  you  can, 

But  whom  do  you  think  I  held  to-day? 
A  very  attractive  Amherst  man  !  " 

Alice  Comstock  1912 

A  Rubber-Row  Tragedy 
Scene  — Rubber-row. 
Time  — Seven-forty-five  A.  M. 

A  freshman  enters  in  great  confusion.  She  takes  one  of  the  few  seats  that 
are  vacant  and  places  a  chant-book  on  an  empty  seat  next  to  her. 

Freshman  —  {gasping  for  breath,  and  smiling  at  the  girl  beside  her)  You 
beat  me  this  morning,  Grace,  I  thought  I'd  never  get  here.  Our  matron  kept 
making  announcement  after  announcement  at  breakfast  and  really  that's  all 
I've  had.  Would  you  mind  buttoning  me  up  the  back?  (She  herself  extracts 
a  hair-ribbon  from  her  blouse  and  ties  it  around  her  head)  I'm  fussed  to  a 
finish  for  I've  invited  a  senior,  a  big  '-celeb.",  to  sit  with  me  this  morning  and 
I  was  petrified  for  fear  I  wouldn't  get  rubber-row  seat-. — Marion  Wallace, 
do  you  know  her?  You  don't?  Why,  she's  in  everything.  Oh,  a  dandy  girl. 
—  Yes,  it  was  rather  nervy  to  ask  her  but  she  really  seemed  delighted  to 
come.  Don't  you  think  it's  fun  to  get  here  early  and  watch  everyone  else 
come?    See  those  girls  standing  at  the  door  ;  they're  — 

Excuse  me,  but  I'm  keeping  this  seat  for  a  friend. 

What  was  I  saying?  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  girl  over  there  who  has  a  violent 
case  on  the  senior  who's  coming  with  me  this  morning.     Won't  she  be  wild 
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when  she  sees  !  Don't  you  think  cases  are  fool  things?  I  don't  see  how  a 
girl  with  even  the  tiniest  spark  of  sense  can  act  so  foolish  over  another  girl. 
(Suddenly  blushes  and  becomes  embarrassed)  Oh,  I  forgot  —  your  wild 
crush  —  but  then — well,  yours  really  isn't  one  —  you  just  like  her  dreadfully. 
What,  she  doesn't  know  about  it?  Don't  see  how  she  could  help  knowing  it. 
Everybody  in  college  .  .  Oh,  do  look  at  that  funny  hair  in  the  front  seat.  It 
was  nothing  important;  just  that  everybody  in  college  —  er— er — seems  to 
have  on  her  slicker  to-day.  I've  been  hoping  it  would  rain  so  I  could  wear 
mine. 

Yes,  we're  saving  these  —  we're  allowed  to  save  two  if  we  wish. 

Wasn't  she  mad  ?  I  wonder  if  she  thought  she'd  get  rubber-row  seats  at 
half-past  eight.  It's  about  time  my  senior  arrived  —  I'm  getting  awfully 
excited.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  taken  an  upper- classman  to  chapel. 
Do  you  suppose  she'll  want  to  talk  during  the  music?  (She  clutches  the  girl 
next  to  her)  There  she  is  right  down  at  the  junior  door.  She'll  be  up  in  a 
moment  —  Oh,  Grace,  I  never  was  such  a  fright  —  I  have  no  belt  on ! 

This  seat  is  reserved.  Not  after  twenty-five  of  ?  —  but  my  friend  will  be 
here  in  a  minute  ;  I  just  saw  her.  Can't  I  keep  it  a  second  more?  Thanks 
a  lot. 

G-race,  is  she  coming?  What  are  you  laughing  at?  —  I  don't  believe  it 
( She  peers  over  the  rail  and  then  turns  to  a  girl  standing  in  back  of  her) 

You  can  have  this  vacant  seat  if  you  wish. 

Eda  Arkush  1912 


A  Culture  Course 

It's  high  time  for  all  freshmen, 
With  the  college  year's  advance, 

To  learn  the  names  of  college  pins 
And  their  significance, 

And  what's  required  for  membership, 
Come  listen — here's  your  chance. 

A  little  red  ring  with  a  head 
Would  seem  quite  accidental 

And  meaningless — unless  you  knew 
It  stood  for  Oriental. 

To  join  this  club  a  trip  to  Sil- 
ver Bay  is  fundamental. 

A  pin  that  looks  like  double  "  L  " 

In  topsy-turvy  way 
Is  meant  for  Gamma  Gamma, 

So  the  ones  who  wear  it  say, 
But  called  by  them  "  Blue  Pencil" 

In  their  talk  of  every  day. 
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One  diamond  shaped,  of  black  and  gold, 

A  pin  < iiii t**  neat  and  small, 
This  Btands  for  oel]  division 

(The  gold  is  a  cell  wall). 
And  the  pin —  I'm  sure  that  you  have  guessed — 
Means  Bi-o-log-i-cal. 

One  pin  is  round  and  tiny 

And  unpretentious — still 
This  little  pin  means  that  the  girl 

Has  most  decided  skill 
In  psych,  and  metaphys.  and  such, 

This  is  the  pin  of  Phil. 

One  looks  like  a  mosquito 

With  lots  of  legs  and  wings, 
Now  there's  really  no  connection, 

Though  the  wearer  also  sings, 
For  she  sings  on  the  Glee  Club 

And  really  charming  things. 

And  here  I'll  end  the  lesson, 

It's  long  enough  I  know, 
For  this  course  is  not  counted 

In  the  minimum,  and  so 
I'll  make  the  lessons  very  short, 

The  passing  grade  quite  low. 

Elizabeth  Spader  Clark  1909. 


After-Math. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed,"  she  sighed, 

"I  think  I'll  goto  bed, 
My  throat  is  sore  and  aching  hard, 

A  pain  is  in  my  head. 

"  I've  flunked  my  first  exam,  to  day, 
I've  flunked  it  flat,  I  know, 

And  when  they  send  me  word  of  it 
I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  go. 

••  I'll  hate  to  leave  this  dear  old  place, 

I'll  hate  to  leave  the  girls, 
And  when  I  think  of  all  I'll  miss  — 

Dear  me  !    My  head  just  whirls. 
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"But  then,  I  never  could  do  math., 

I  don't  see  why  I  tried, 
And  now  that  others  know  it,  too, 

I  find  it  hurts  my  pride. 

"  'Twill  be  just  dreadful  to  be  sent 

Home,  after  all  my  work, 
Perhaps  they'll  think  I  haven't  tried, 

They'll  think  I  meant  to  shirk. 

" '  Flunked  Out  of  College '—  O  dear  me ! 

I  can  hear  the  headline  read. 
I  think  I'll  go  to  bed,"  she  sobbed, 

"I  think  1 11  go  to  bed." 

Marjorie  Kilpatrick  1911 

Another  of  those  imperative  little  raps  on  the  floor,  the  metallic  click  of 
the  stereoptican,  another  picture  on  the  screen. 

"This  is  one  of    the  acacias,  and  illustrates  very 

All  in  a  Life-time    nicely  — "' but  what  it  illustrated  she  didn't  care. 

Quarter  before  five — would  the  hour  never  be  up? 
Would  that  lecture  never  be  over?  It  did  seem  as  if  the  professor  might 
close  a  little  early  before  a  vacation,  when  his  class  was  so  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Another  rap  on  the  floor,  another  picture  —  "This  is  one  of  the  cacti 
and  shows  how  the  stem  —  " 

Who  cared  about  the  cacti  and  their  stems,  anyway,  and  what  an  abom- 
inable system  which  forced  girls  to  go  to  lectures  when  they  ought  to  be  travel- 
ling home  for  Thanksgiving. 

Five  minutes  of  five.  Wasn't  he  going  to  close  a  bit  earlier?  And  she 
must  catch  that  five-six  train.  If  she  didn't  — if  she  didn't,  it  meant  a  long 
detour,  several  changes  in  unfamiliar  stations,  making  impossible  connec- 
tions, and  reaching  home  late  in  the  night,  if,  indeed,  she  ever  reached  home 
at  all.  Oh !  why,  why,  why,  didn't  he  close  !  What  if  the  hack  shouldn't  be 
waiting  !     What  if  — 

"We  will  stop  there  for  to-day,"  the  welcome  words  reached  her  ear.  A 
wild  dash  from  the  room,  a  crowding,  hurrying  mass  to  be  passed  on  the 
stairs — where  ivas  her  suit  case  ?  Oh,  there  ;  someone  had  moved  it  —  a  rush 
out  the  door,  and  there  was  a  row  of  waiting  carriages. 

"Is  there  a  carriage  here  for  Field?"  she  asked  of  a  waiting  cabman. 

"  Yes'm,  right  here."  came  the  reassuring  answer.  Her  suit  case  was  taken 
from  her,  and  she  stepped  into  the  carriage  to  find  a  girl  whom  she  knew 
already  there. 

"Why,  hello,  Pauline.     I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here." 

"  Nor  I,  you.     I  thought  you  were  going  on  an  earlier  train." 

"No  such  luck !  I  had  a  lecture  at  four,  and  I've  got  to  catch  this  five-six 
train.  Why,  why  don't  we  start?  I've  got  to  catch  the  five-six  train,"  she 
called  out  through  the  window. 
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"You've  got  lots  of  time."  came  the  drawling  answer.  "I've  got  to  wait 
for  a  couple  of  girls  from  Chemistry  Hall." 

What  waa  the  man  thinking  of?    Five  o'clock  already. 

"But  1  must  make  that  train." 

No  answer. 

"Pauline,  what  shall  I  do?     You  don't  go  until  five-twelve,  do  you  ?" 

"No." 

The  door  slammed,  the  driver  climbed  to  his  seat,  and  the  horses  started. 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !    I  know  I  shan't  make  it." 

"Well,  stop  your  fretting  and  put  your  gloves  on.  If  you  miss  it  you  can 
come  with  me  as  far  as  Hartford,  and  you  kuow  that  will  compensate  for  a 
good  deal." 

"  Oh  yes  1  a  lot,  you  heartless  creature  !  There,  it's  three  minutes  after, 
and  that  traiu  is  never  a  minute  late.  Can't  this  vehicle  go  faster?  My 
dear,  there's  the  train  on  the  track  now.  What  an  awfully  round  about  way 
this  is.  Here,  pay  the  man  for  me,  I  sha'n't  have  time.  What  on  earth  is 
that  man  trying  to  do  —  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  train,  of  course.  Why 
can't  I  open  this  door?  Good-bye,  dear,  have  a  lovely  time,"  as  she  stepped 
out.     To  the  man,"  Please  give  me  my  suit  case  first,  there's  my  train." 

"  You've  got  lots  of  time,  you're  train  ain't  due  for  three  minutes." 

"  It's  standing  there  now,  quick  ! "'  as  it  puffed  wamingly. 

"  Oh  !  that  !  I  thought  you  wanted  the  other  one."  in  something  like  a 
tone  of  compunction. 

"  That's  not  my  suit  case,  the  other  one.  No,  the  other  one,  I  say.  Thank 
you,"  and  she  ran  toward  the  train,  threading  her  way  among  the  carriages, 
as  the  quickening  gasps  of  the  engine  betokened  its  start.  Reaching  the  car 
steps  as  the  train  started,  she  stumbled  up  them,  and  turned  to  wave  a  good- 
bye to  her  friend  from  the  platform. 

"All  in  a  life-time,"  she  murmured  as  she  sank  into  a  seat. 

Dorothy  Pease  1911 

A  Freshman  Resolution 

On  week  days  when  I  have  to  wear 

My  old  suit  from  last  year, 
I  always  meet  my  lady-fair 

Out  walking  far  and  near. 

But  when  on  Sundays  I'm  arrayed 

In  my  new  fall  costume, 
I  never  meet  her.     What's  the  use 

Of  my  sweet  hat  and  plume  ? 

So  next  year  when  my  lady's  gone. 

I'll  yield  to  Mrs.  Grundy, 
But  just  now  I  intend  to  wear 

My  Sunday  clothes  on  Monday. 

Edith  Honigman  1909. 
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The  Conveniences  of  a  First-Floor  Room 

"All  the  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Everywhere  I  roam; 
Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary, 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home!  " 

Ruth  sang  the  verse  in  a  doleful  minor  key,  punctuating  each  phrase  by 
tossing  a  shoe,  or  book,  or  tea-cup  on  to  her  cot,  and  pausing  at  the  end  to 
dive  into  her  closet  with  a  huge  hat  in  her  hand.  She  emerged,  red  of  face, 
and  with  somewhat  tousled  hair.  Her  sleeve  had  caught  in  the  hooks  of 
her  new  silk  waist,  and  a  white  sweater  and  her  gym.  suit  came  tumbling 
after  her. 

"  I  hate  sweep-day,  Cora,"  she  cried  to  her  room-mate,  who  was  trying  in 
vain  to  crowd  six  large  volumes  into  an  already  overworked  book-case.  This 
closet  is  'most  ready  to  explode,  and  there  are  oodles  of  things  still  that 
must  go  into  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  most  of  the  things  aren't  ours,  at  all. 
Every  one  of  the  girls  drops  in  here  to  leave  her  wraps  and  bundles  when  she 
is  in  a  hurry." 

As  she  opened  the  closet  door,  the  big  hat  she  had  put  so  carefully  on  the 
high  shelf  came  tumbling  down  on  her  head. 

"  Look  at  this  thing  of  Marie's.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  unless  I 
wear  it  to  gym.  while  the  room  is  being  swept.  Let's  move  out,  Cora,  so 
there  will  be  more  room  for  these  things.     I'd  rather  sleep  in  the  garret." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  now.  It's  lovely  to  have  our  room  the  club-room  on 
everyday  but  sweep-day,"  Cora  answered,  in  her  slow,  lazy  drawl.  "We 
thought  a  first-floor  room  would  be  handy,  and  it  is  —  for  our  friends;  And 
just  see  the  new  additions  to  our  circulating  library.  Last  week  I  counted 
twenty  books  that  didn't  belong  to  us,  and  I  know  these  have  been  left  since 
then.  What  I'll  do  with  them,  however,  is  more  than  I  can  see.  Every 
shelf  is  so  full  you  can  scarcely  pull  a  book  out." 

"  Books  aren't  as  bad  as  hats,"  complained  Ruth.  "  There  are  three  here 
which  don't  belong  to  us.  And  this  one  of  Marie's  is  a  regular  white  elephant 
What  shall  I  do  with  it,  Cora  ?  " 

"  You  might  take  it  up  to  her,"  Cora  suggested. 

"No  use.  She  would  only  leave  something  else  here  next  time  she  came 
in  ;  and  besides,  she  lives  on  the  fourth  floor." 

Ruth  was  dragging  shoes  and  boxes  from  under  her  bed,  and  perhaps  she 
found  her  bright  idea  there.     Anyway,  she  suddenly  sat  up,  her  eyes  shining. 

"I  know  what  we  can  do,  Cora.  We'll  have  an  auction,  and  sell  off  all 
these  things.  We  will  invite  all  the  house.  Think  what  fun  it  will  be  to  see 
them  bidding  for  their  own  things.     Let's  do  it." 

"  Oh,  we  couldn't,"  Cora  objected.  "  They  aren't  ours,  and  the  girls  would 
never  forgive  us  if  some  one  else  —  " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  calling  from  the  third  floor.  "  Cora,  Ruth, 
Room  Number  One.  Ruth,  hello  !  Is  my  sweater  down  in  your  room, 
Ruth?" 

"  Don't  know,"  Ruth  answered.  "  There  are  three  down  here.  Two  grays 
and  a  white." 
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•■All  right,*1  Bhe  called.     •'  Mint's  gray.     Why  didn't   yon  tell   me  it  was 

there?    l  ram."  dear  op  licit-  for  it."    And  fehey  heard  her  come  dashing  down 

the  stairs. 

Cora  turned  resolutely  to  Ruth.     "  I  guess  we  can  try  it."  she  said. 
That  afternoon  this  sign  appeared  on  the  house  bulletin-hoard. 
"Gkeat  Clearance  Sale! 
"Miscellaneous  collection  of  personal  property  to  he  sold  at  Public 
Auction.      Come  One.      Come  All.      Room   I.      Saturday,   2  P.  M. 
Since  we  must  clear  our  stock,  overloaded  by  the  coats,  hats,  books, 
and  divers  other  possessions  left  there  by  sundry  persons,  we  are  to 
sell  these  articles  at  Public  Auction.      Nothing  reserved.      Nothing 
carried  over.      Strictly  cash  basis.      Proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library 
Fund." 
Both  girls  were  busy  all  Friday  morning,  and  when  they  went  to  their 
room  they  fonnd  that  every  one  of  the  troublesome  articles  had  been  removed. 
They  exulted  greatly,  feeling  that  their  plan  had  been  a  great  success  and 
scared  the  girls  well. 

They  were  talking  about  it,  the  next  sweep-day.  "Isn't  it  glorious." 
Cora  said,  "  not  to  have  so  many  things  to  put  away?  I  know  I  sleep  better 
at  night,  knowing  that  only  my  own  shoes  are  under  my  cot." 

"Yes,"  Ruth  answered,  "it  is  a  relief,  only  we  missed  all  the  fun  of  the  sale. 
I  was  crazy  to  auction  off  that  rakish  old  batting  hat  of  Buster's,  and  those 
books  would—" 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Cora.  "  Ruth  Robin- 
son, look  here  under  my  cot !  Those  girls  put  every  one  of  those  auction 
things  under  here.  They  never  took  one  of  them  away.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  now  ?  " 

But  Cora,  helpless  with  laughter,  was  fishing  Buster's  batting  hat  out  of 
the  mess.  "No  wonder  you  have  been  sleeping  well,  Cora.  I  always  knew 
you  were  very  sensitive,  and  much  influenced  by  your  environment.  I  think 
we'll  have  to  build  an  extension." 

Esther  Crane  1910. 

A  "Snap  Course" 

In  English  13,  so  they  say, 

You  count  in  many  a  funny  way — 

The  time  you  think,  or  plan,  or  write. 

No  matter  if  in  day  or  night. 

And  so,  by  means  of  math.,  I've  found 

To  do  no  work  at  all  I'm  bound. 

For  though  'tis  sixty  hours  I  owe. 

Yet  all  the  year  it's  pained  me  so 

That  really  I  have  grown  quite  thin 

Thinking  what  should  be  handed  in. 

And  so,  by  math.,  as  I  just  said, 

I've  found  that  I  am  'way  ahead. 
And  not  just  this  year's  work  is  through. 
But  all  I  have  for  years  to  do. 
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And  now  my  conscience's  free  at  last, 
I'll  hand  this  in  to  "  thirteen  "  class, 
(Not  to  make  up  that  time,  of  course, 
Nor  yet  from  feeling  of  remorse), 
But  just  to  show  my  reason's  clear 
For  writing  nothing  all  this  year. 

Marjorie  Talbot  1910. 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  wish  to  thank  the  college  for  the  hearty  sup- 
port given  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  make  this  number  a  typical  Christmas 
one.  They  hereby  gratefully  acknowledge  all  manuscripts  which  have  been 
offered  for  their  consideration,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
every  contributor  again  in  the  future.  But  above  all,  they  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  college  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  cooperation  and  interest  as  well  as  for 
financial  support. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations  is  now  prepared  to  interview 
and  to  register  seniors  seeking  positions  for  next  year.  It  recommends 
teachers,  secretaries,  social  workers  and  others  to  those  applying  to  the  col- 
lege for  suitable  candidates  in  various  lines  of  activity.  The  office  hours  of 
the  Committee  are  held  in  the  Registrar's  office.  College  Hall,  at  the  follow- 
ing times:  Monday,  12.00-1.00;  Tuesday,  2.00-3.00;  Thursday,  12.00-1.00; 
Friday,  2.00-3.00. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday.  November  11,  a  lecture  was  given  in  College 
Hall  by  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  "Education 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare.''  Among  the  audience  had  been  distributed 
sheets  showing  an  illustration  from  the  Margarita  Philosophica,  1504  of  the 
Tower  of  Knowledge.  Mr.  Plimpton  began  by  describing  briefly  the  studies 
which  each  of  the  stories  in  this  tower  typified,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
scholar  from  the  time  he  was  presented  with  the  Horn  Book  as  he  entered 
the  door  of  the  tower  until  he  reached  the  highest  story,  that  is,  attained  to 
the  study  of  Theology.  He  also  outlined  the  ideal  mediaeval  curriculum,  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  composed  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium. 

Mr.  Plimpton  had  brought  with  him  many  original  text-books,  most  of 
them  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  a  delightfully  informal  way 
used  them  as  points  of  departure  for  his  lecture.  Among  these  a  very  inter- 
esting one  was  the  Horn  Book  which  was  undoubtedly  used  by  beginners 
during  Shakespeare's  time.  Also  Henry  VlII's  Primer,  an  outgrowth  of 
this  Horn  Book,  which  was  made  under  Henry's  direction  to  teach  his  people 
English.  A  little  copy  book,  dating  from  that  time,  gives  the  types  of  pen- 
manship used,  among  them  the  clerk's  style,  which  appears  in  all  of  Shake- 
speare's signatures. 

The  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  school  curriculum  was  very 
strongly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Plimpton,  who  had  with  him  several  of  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  then  used.  In  the  lower  school  Livy,  Tacitus, 
JEsop,  Tully,  Ovid  and  Vergil  were  studied,  while  in  the  upper  school  Plautus, 
Horace  and  Tertian  combined  with  Latin  theme  and  verse-writing  constituted 
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the  curriculum.  The  curricula  of  some  Bpeoific  Bohooli  were  given  and 
several  »>f  the  Latin  text-books  were  shown  ami  described.  A  slight  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  was  required  al  thai  time,  also  in  some  oases  Euclid's 
letrj  and  Melancthon's  Greek  4 Grammar  were  osed. 
The  interesl  of  the  audience  in  seeing  the  original  text-books  was  so  l 
that  many  went  op  od  the  platform  afterwards,  in  order  to  have  s  closer 
view  of  the  books. 

Ruth  Lowrky  1900. 

On  the  evening  of  November  9,  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Forbes  of  Rochester  Univer- 
sity on  the  ''Ethics  of  Atonement/  Professor  Forbes  began  by  showing  that 
justice  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man.  When  one  member  of  society 
commits  a  wrong  inequality  arises,  but  justice  requires  the  prevention  of 
wrong,  and  atonement.  Suffering  is  the  result  of  wrong-doing  and  suffering 
must  atone  for  it.  Sympathy  makes  the  suffering  on  both  sides  equal  and 
identical. 

Professor  Forbes  said  that  by  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  the 
wrong-doer  is  free  from  penalty,  and  yet  justice  is  satisfied.  When  there  is 
perfect  sympathy  and  love  the  agony  of  self-reversal  must  be  endured.  It  is 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  but  not  the  substitution  of  suf- 
fering. In  Christian  theology  Christ  is  substituted  so  that  mercy  may  be 
shown  the  guilty.  The  atoning  suffering  of  Jesus  is  so  great  as  to  do  away 
with  all  sin.  We  have  capacity  for  infinite  suffering,  but  all  suffering  of 
mankind  is  remitted  by  atonement.  The  justice  which  does  not  involve  sym- 
pathy and  love  is  useless.  We  hold  that  suffering  is  an  indispensable  means, 
but  it  is  never  an  end  in  itself. 

Three  ethical  planes  were  given  by  Professor  Forbes  in  closing.  On  the 
first  plane  the  ethical  end  is  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  The  ethical  law 
is  "Thou  shalt  not."  Atonement  comes  through  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
This  is  the  plane  of  the  ten  commandments.  The  second  plane  is  character- 
ized by  the  consciousness  of  obligation.  It  is  not  the  righting  of  one's  own 
wrong,  but  the  achieving  of  another's  good.  The  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer is  to  confer  good  on  him  by  his  restoration.  The  third  plane  is  charac- 
terized by  love.  The  moral  or  ethical  becomes  absorbed  in  the  spiritual. 
Love  is  the  perfect  unity  and  harmony  of  obligation,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
and  the  attainer  of  peace. 

After  the  lecture  the  Philosophical  Society  gave  a  reception  to  Professor 
Forbes  and  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Irene  T.  Gross  1909 

The  ovation  given  to  Madame  Johanna  Gadski  on  October  16  has  placed  her 
upon  a  musical  pedestal  which  it  will  be  hard  for  future  comers  to  attain. 

The  remarkable  combination  of  her  beautiful 
Concert  by  Madame  Gadski     soprano,    her    dramatic    instinct,    and    her 

charming  personality  took  the  entire  audi- 
ence by  storm. 
The  vast  range  of  Madame  Gadski's  repertoire  was  not  as  much  of  a  sur- 
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prise  to  her  audience  (for  her  versatility  is  well  known)  as  was  the  sincere 
sympathy  in  each  and  every  conception.  She  impersonated  "  Phillis  with 
such  charming  graces"  and  "  The  Lass  with  the  delicate  air  "no  less  feelingly 
than  she  did  "Die  Junge  Nonne, ''  and  the  stirring  song,  "  Verlass  mich 
nicht."  The  key  to  Madame  G-adski's  triumph  lies  in  her  personality  which 
dominated  each  conception.  Without  that,  even  her  versatility,  wonder- 
fully perfect  voice-control  and  sympathetic  renderings  could  not  have  stirred 
her  listeners  to  such  a  degree. 

Mr.  La  Forge's  intelligent  accompaniments  added  to  the  performance 
while  his  piano  solos  and  two  compositions  (sung  by  Madame  G-adski)  called 
forth  marked  applause. 

The  program  was  not  only  musically  but  historically  interesting,  opening 
with  a  Haydn  song  and  closing  with  one  of  Richard  Strauss's.  We  extend 
our  gratitude  to  the  department  for  arranging  a  concert  course  which  has 
already  furnished  us  with  a  musical  "  red  letter  day." 

Without  doubt,  the  success  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  is  very 
largely  due  to  its  excellent  conductor,  Modest  Altschuler.     His  superiority  as 

a  conductor  is  unquestionable,  as  tes- 

The  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra    titled  by  the  praise  of  one  of  the  best 

oboe  players  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Eller,  who  has  played  under  the  direction  of  many  of  the  leading  conductors  of 
the  day  —  and  this  season  playing  first  oboe  in  the  orchestra,  is  quoted  as  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Altschuler  to  all  other  conductors,  a  compliment  given  by  many 
of  his  admirers  because  of  the  entire  absence  of  mannerisms  on  the  part  of  the 
great  conductor.  His  abandon  to  his  musical  subject,  without  attracting 
attention  to  himself,  contributes  greatly  to  his  success. 

Notwithstanding  some  ragged ness  in  orchestral  work,  the  concert  of  No- 
vember 18  offered  compensation  in  the  spirit  and  interpretation  of  the 
selections.  The  most  beautiful  number  was,  of  course,  the  Tchaikowsky 
Symphony  "Pathetic."  culminating  suitably  in  the  wonderful  finale  in  B 
minor.  A  thrilling  Caucasian  sketch,  "IntheAul,"  and  the  stirring  Bar- 
gemen's song  "Ay  Ouchnein"  by  Glayunov  added  to  the  program,  consider- 
able interest  being  attached  to  the  latter  song  because  of  its  significant  con- 
nection with  the  present  political  situation  in  Russia. 

The  best  work  of  the  orchestra  was  done  by  the  stringed  instruments  ;  the 
flute  soloist,  also,  was  noticeably  good  and  Mr.  Eller's  playing  of  the  oboe 
and  the  English  horn  merited  high  praise. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909 

On  Monday  evening,  November  30,  Mr.  McManus  spoke  at  the  open 
meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies  on  "Irish  Fairy  and  Folk 
Lore."  Mr.  McManus  is  a  member  of  the  new  school  of  Irish  writers,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  is  perhaps  the  leader.  This  is  the  third  American 
tour  of  Mr.  McManus,  and  he  is  being  enthusiastically  received  everywhere. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  came  to  tell  us  in  simple  language  the  simple  tales 
of  Ireland.  But  more  than  that,  he  told  them  in  the  most  delightful  brogue, 
in  the  most  charming  and  inimitably  Irish  manner,  so  that  from  the  first 
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words  we  were  captured,  and  listened  breathlessly,  as  children  <l<>.  t « «  the 
quaint  tales,  -  tales  of  the  bal  and  the  crow,  of  the  Bacred  robin,  of  the  crane 
that  holds  ap  the  sky  and  proudly  sings  his  own  praises  for  it.  of  the  i 
oheated  of  his  right  to  !><■  king  of  the  birds;  and  of  winding  pas  ages  thai 
(aid  to  lighted  chambers  with  fairies  seated  in  em  \«-n  rings.  And  whodoee 
not  believe  in  fairies  when  he  tells  of  these  gentle  folk  that  passasagnsl  of 
wind  ;u'!(ws  a  man's  face,  who  can  slip  off  the  hnnch-back's  hump,  or  clap  on 
another  if  he  be  not  to  their  liking;  who  can  keep  a  man  in  their  Land  of 
Perpetual  Youth  for  three  hundred  years,  and  make  the  time  seem  a  day  ? 
This  power  over  the  imagination  of  his  audience,  combined  with  his  rare 
qualities  of  delivery,  made  his  address  remarkable,  as  well  as  delightful. 

Mary  Hilda  Stedman  1909. 

Library  Building — The  continued  fair  weather  of  the  fall  has  been  most 

favorable  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  library  building-.     The  outside 

walls  of  brick  and  stone  are  fast  taking  shape,  and  much 

Library  Notes  of  the  iron  frame  work  of  the  stacks  is  in  place.  The  large 
window  frames  which  are  already  set  in  the  walls  of  the 
"  standard  authors"  room  and  in  the  "periodical  room  ?'  give  promise  of  an 
abundance  of  light  in  these  rooms  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  ample  dimen- 
sions of  these  and  other  reading  and  reference  rooms,  which  will  provide  the 
much  needed  space  for  the  use  of  books,  will  be  appreciated  after  the  present 
limited  accomodations  for  books  and  readers. 

Gifts  —  The  accessions  to  the  library  hy  gifts  from  various  sources  during 
the  past  year  have  numbered  377  volumes.  Among  these  gifts  have  been 
several  sets  of  standard  authors,  in  the  best  editions,  presented  as  memorials 
to  members  of  recent  classes.  There  is  a  promise  of  further  gifts  as  soon  as 
suitable  rooms  are  in  readiness  for  their  preservation  and  convenient  use. 

Ahimnce  Publications  —  The  collection  of  publications  by  alumnae  is  stead- 
ily growing  and  is  of  much  interest  to  alumnae  returning  to  the  college  at 
commencement  and  during  the  year.  All  printed  matter,  whether  books, 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles  written  by  the  alumnae  is  earnestly  sought  in 
order  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  Special  shelves  in  the 
new  building  have  been  assigned  for  the  safe  keeping  of  this  collection. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  also,  to  acquire  all  available  printed  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  history  and  student  life  of  the  college.  "  Memorabilia  books  " 
would  be  interesting  and  acceptable  additions  to  the  last  named  collection. 

Books  for  Sunday  Reading  —  In  addition  to  the  current  periodicals  on  file 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Students'  Building,  books  from  the  library  have 
been  placed  there  for  reading  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  present  term. 
The  selection  varies  from  week  to  week,  some  new  publications  of  special 
worth  being  included  each  week.  This  arrangement  will  continue  during 
the  winter  months,  and  on  stormy  Sundays  the  "  shelf  of  books"  by  an  open 
fire  should  have  an  increasing  number  of  readers. 
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December  11.     Lecture  by  Dr.   Goldthwait.      Subject:    "The 
Importance  of  Attitudes  in  Their   Relation 
to  the  General  Health." 
"  12.     Dance  by  Dewey-Tenney  House  Group. 

"  14.     Lecture    on    work   of    the   Consumers'    Leagne 

by  Miss  Kendall. 
"  16.     3  P.  M.     Students'    Exchange  Christmas  Sale. 

8  P.  M.     Piauo  Recital  by  Lhevinne. 
"  19.     3.30  p.  m.     Christmas  Concert  by  the  Musical 

Clubs. 
19.     7.15  p.  m.     First  College  Play. 
"  23.     Beginning  of  Christmas  Vacation. 

January        7.     Opening  of  the  Winter  Term. 
9.     Open  Meeting  of  Clef  Club. 
"  13.     Concert  by  the  Magulese  Trio. 

"  16.     Dance  by  the  Hatfield  House  Group. 
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FOUR  YEARS  IN  THREE 

There  is  a  conviction  among  the  officers  and  faculty  of  Smith 
College  that  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  a  girl  to  try  to  complete  her 
college  course  in  three  years.  The  justice  of  this  conviction  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  understands  the  conditions.  The  college 
course  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  average 
girl  busy,  without  overworking  her,  for  four  years.  It  is 
intended  that  the  course  shall  be  so  well  balanced  that  any 
considerable  increase  or  any  considerable  decrease  of  the  amount 
of  work  shall  tend  to  one  extreme  or  the  other, — either  the  girl 
will  be  overworked  or  she  will  not  have  enough  to  keep  her 
busy.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  girl  takes  upon  herself  a 
third  again  as  much  work  as  is  normally  required  of  her,  some- 
thing must  be  sacrificed  and  her  work  must  somewhere  be  less 
good  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Students  are  expected 
to  spend  two  hours  in  the  preparation  of  every  recitation.  If 
the  amount  of  recitation  work  is  fourteen  hours  a  week,  the 
amount  of  mental  work  required  is  forty-two  hours  a  week, 
or  an  average  of  seven  hours  a  day,  which  is  considered  a  fair 
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amount  of  mental  work  for  the  average  girl.  The  student  who 
would  graduate  in  three  years  must  take  an  average  of  nineteen 
and  a  half  hours  a  week,  which,  according  to  the  requirements 
for  preparation,  would  mean  fifty-eight  and  a  half  hours  a 
week,  or  an  average  of  about  nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
Now,  provided  a  girl  could  stand  such  a  mental  strain,  what 
kind  of  work  would  she  do  ?  And  even  if  her  work  should 
show  no  immediate  effects  of  the  strain,  would  it  be  possible  for 
her  to  assimilate  so  much  in  such  a  limited  time  ?  Would  not 
her  mind,  overcrowded  and  overstrained  by  the  heterogeneous 
mass  poured  into  it,  refuse  to  hold  it  long  enough  to  make  worth 
while  the  struggle  to  get  it  ? 

The  justice  of  these  inquiries  is  readily  admitted.  For  the 
average  young  girl  entering  college  such  a  crowded  course 
would  be  unwise  and  highly  inadvisable.  But  here,  as  every- 
where, it  seems  probable  that  no  rule  can  be  made  to  cover 
every  specific  instance.  The  great  diversity  in  human  nature 
makes  necessary  as  widely  diverse  judgments  upon  it.  Rules 
can  be  formed  to  cover  general  cases,  but  should  never  be  so 
sweeping  as  to  overlook  the  individual.  It  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day observation  among  teachers  that  some  of  their  pupils  come 
to  them  much  better  equipped  mentally  than  others,  and  conse- 
quently much  more  apt  at  learning.  Of  two  students  studying 
the  same  history  lesson,  one  may  get  a  confused  idea  of  battles 
and  victories,  while  the  other  has  grasped  the  theory  involved 
and  seen  back  of  the  battles  and  victories  the  culmination  of 
forces  at  work  perhaps  for  centuries.  This  is  especially  the 
case  among  girls  of  different  ages.  Many  older  girls  have 
already  passed  the  stage  of  development  where  they  must  labo- 
riously learn  the  reasons  why  certain  things  inevitably  follow 
certain  others  ;  they  need  only  have  the  facts  presented  to  them 
and  their  more  mature  minds  immediately  supply  the  connect- 
ing links.  The  older  girl  often  coines  to  college  under  the 
greatest  difficulties.  She  has  perhaps  been  out  of  preparatory 
school  some  time  saving  money  for  a  college  course.  She  comes 
not  with  the  idea  of  club  membership  and  good  times,  but  with 
the  idea  that  college  will  be  to  her  the  means  of  a  better  and 
richer  life,  or  perhaps  goaded  by  the  discovery  that  she  needs  a 
college  education  in  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  a  livelihood.  In  either  case,  she  is  out  of  the  class  of  the 
usual  college  girl.      She  has  been  able  to  come  only  through 
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deprivations  to  herself,  and,  perhaps-  whal  is  worse  toothers. 
Sin-  has  come  accustomed  to  work  and  intending  to  work.  She 
has  come  with  a  good  constitution  more  often  than  not,  and  a 
zation  that  it  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  order  not 
to  forfeit  all  she  has  gained.  She  has  come  with  a  mind  ma- 
tured by  contact  with  t he  world,  able  to  understand  what  she 
Icarus  ami  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  Even  if  she  lias  had  no 
experience  in  the  world,  even  if  a  girl  is  no  older  than  the 
majority  of  the  girls  in  her  class,  provided  nature  has  endowed 
her  with  a  mind  maturer  and  quicker  than  the  ordinary  one, 
should  she  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  working  as  hard  as 
she  will,  if  she  fulfils  her  obligations  to  society  and  to  herself  ? 
Is  it  just  that  the  law  which  suits  the  case  of  her  sister  unnio- 
tived  by  necessity  should  be  made  binding  on  her  as  well  ? 

But,  we  are  told,  too  many  ambitious  girls  would  attempt 
more  than  they  could  do.  Instead  of  education  acting  as  a  con- 
structive process,  it  might  be  quite  t lie  opposite,  and  a  girl 
might  pay  with  years  of  suffering  for  the  year  that  she  saved  in 
college.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  girls  mentally  and 
and  physically  unfit  for  it  would  attempt  the  extra  work.  It  is 
not  proposed,  however,  that  every  girl  should  be  encouraged  in 
Buch  a  course,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  evidently  unfit,  they 
should  be  dissuaded,  as  far  as  possible.  It  may  appear  like  an 
exceedingly  delicate  piece  of  work  to  pick  out  just  the  girls  who 
deserve  the  privilege,  but  there  are  some  very  good  tests  which 
could  be  applied.  As  far  as  health  is  concerned,  a  sound  consti- 
tution and  an  evident  disposition  to  take  care  of  it  would  be 
sufficient.  As  to  mental  capacity,  the  applicant's  record  in 
preparatory  school  should  be  examined  and  she  should  be  placed 
on  probation  for  half  a  year  in  college.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  neither  her  work  nor  her  health  shows  any  signs  of  neglect, 
the  chances  are  surely  good  that  she  will  continue  in  the  same 
■■  way  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

But  is  the  extra  work  such  a  strain  on  the  health  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  ?  There  are  at  present  a  good  many 
girls  in  college  taking  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours'  work,  and 
doing  it  very  well  and  very  happily.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  these  girls  who  carry  seventeen  hours  for  the  mere 
of  it  could  not  as  well  carry  nineteen  hours  for  reasons 
dictated  by  necessity  ?  It  often  happens  that  the  difficulties 
surrounding  a  piece  of  work  are  so  dwelt  upon  as  to  enhance 
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beyond  all  recognition  those  very  difficulties.  If  some  few  girls 
have  graduated  at  the  end  of  three  years  in  the  best  of  health 
and  with  a  good  record  behind  them,  whose  own  testimony  is 
that  the  work  required  is  hard  but  not  too  hard,  is  not  this  a 
sufficient  argument  that  it  can  be  done  again,  and  easily  enough 
to  justify  its  encouragement  ? 

Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  these  girls  who  are  now  tak- 
ing more  than  the  required  work  would  do  better  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  usual  amount  of  work,  for  if  they  do  such 
good  work  by  distributing  their  energies  over  so  much  territory, 
how  much  better  work  could  they  do  by  concentrating  them  in 
a  few  channels.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  would  be  far  prefer- 
able ideally.  In  fact,  raising  the  course  to  five  years  would 
give  a  chance  for  more  intensive  and  more  scholarly  work. 
But  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  girls  who  cannot  afford 
such  a  leisurely  course  ?  There  are  girls  who  are  needed  at 
home,  to  whom  the  possibility  of  graduating  in  three  years 
would  be  a  great  inducement.  There  are  girls  who  have  little 
or  no  money,  to  whom  just  the  difference  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  dollars'  tuition,  between  getting  shoes  and 
gloves  to  last  three  years  and  the  same  for  four  years,  between 
all  the  incidental  expenses  that  would  cover  a  three  as  compared 
with  a  four  years'  course,  would  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  possibility  and  an  impossibility.  There  are  older  girls  who 
have  been  out  of  school  some  time,  who  either  have  been  pre- 
vented from  going  to  college  before  or  who  wake  up  late  to  a 
sense  of  its  advantages,  to  whom  four  years  back  in  school  seem 
like  too  much  time  cut  out  of  a  life  already  past  the  usual  school 
age.  There  are  girls  hesitating  between  a  two  years'  normal 
course  and  a  four  years'  college  course,  for  whom  the  possibility 
of  a  three  years'  college  course  crowned  with  a  diploma  would 
solve  all  difficulties.  The  three  years'  course  is  not  urged  as 
the  ideal  one,  but  as  a  good  substitute  for  the  ideal  one  for  girls 
who  are  short  of  time  or  money,  or  both. 

It  has  sometimes  been  charged  against  Smith  College  that  a 
lighter  spirit  prevailed  than  was  suitable  within  an  institution 
maintained  for  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  ends.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  charge — and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  its  truth  or  untruth— there  would  be  no  better  way  to 
restore  the  balance  than  to  attract  to  the  college  a  class  of  girls 
•who  would  look  at  it  seriously,  more  seriousl}r  perhaps  than 


foci;   years  is  'i mice  gog 

would  be  desired  for  the  average  college  girl.  This  would 
include  some  older  girls,  some  with  little  or  do  money,  and 
some  who  are  needed  elsewhere  and  whose  time  is  therefore 
limited.      To  all  of  these  the  privilege  of  graduating  in  three 

years  instead  of  four,  simply  by  doing  extra  work, — work  which 
eveu  then  would  probably  be  no  greater  than  they  are  already 
accustomed  to,  — would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  providence  ;  and  to 
the  college  it  cannol  be  doubted  that  great  good  would  result, 
through  the  beneficial  influence  of  girls  who  are  there  princi- 
pally for  work. 

But,  cries  some  critic,  what  are  these  girls  going  to  college 
for,  to  learn  or  to  capture  a  degree  ?  If  to  learn,  why  not  go 
and  study  three  or  four  or  five  years  and  cease  this  unseemly 
Bcramble  to  graduate  ?  To  such  a  query  we  must  sadly  reply 
that  the  degree  has  become  a  not-to-be-overlooked  factor  of  a 
college  course.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the  girl  who  would  teach 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  as  necessary  to  girls  who  wish  to  under- 
take any  line  of  work  in  the  world.  While  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  go  to  college  and  learn  on  as  long  as  one  could  or  would, 
without  thought  of  reward  or  degree,  for  most  of  us  in  the 
present  age  practical  considerations  need  to  be  well  in  front  if 
;  we  wish  to  enter  the  struggle  for  existence.  A  college  degree 
is  rapidly  becoming  such  a  valuable  asset  in  the  struggle  that 
everyone  who  can,  needs  to  start  with  one.  It  is  becoming  an 
industrial  necessity.  In  view  of  this  fact,  no  institution  has 
the  moral  right  to  withhold  it  from  anyone  who  honestly  earns 
it,  whether  it  be  earned  in  the  traditional  or  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  natural,  considering  the  course  of  history,  that  women's 
colleges  should  be  lagging  behind  similar  institutions  for  men. 
At  Harvard  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  man  to  take  extra 
courses  and  graduate  in  three  years.  There  are  now,  I  believe, 
some  thirty  men  who  are  doing  this  very  thing,  evidently  a 
1  concession  to  the  conflicting  needs  of  men  for  a  college  training 
and  for  an  early  start  in  the  world.  But  the  three  years'  course 
is  still  discountenanced  by  colleges  for  women.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  persuade  the  world  that  women  deserved  an  education 
worthy  of  men,  and  modern  college  authorities  seem  to  be  as 
difficult  of  persuasion  that  they  can  acquire  it  as  easily.  The 
time  is  surely  coming,  however,  when  some  woman's  college 
will  step  out  from  its  corner  of  conservatism  and  will  offer 
women  the  same  opportunities  that  are  offered  men  by  the  lead- 
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ing  universities  of  the  country,  and  among  those  opportunities 
will  be  the  privilege  of  graduating  in  three  years.  This  is  not 
a  guess,  but  a  prophecy  founded  on  what  has  gone  before.  And 
after  this  privilege  has  been  granted  by  one  college,  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  others,  though  slowly  and  relucfantly,  because 
this  is  the  way  that  settled  institutions  approach  innovations. 
Whoever  combats  established  order  runs  counter  to  a  human 
prejudice.  We  hate  change.  If  an  institution  has  lived  and 
prospered,  it  has  reached  its  own  excuse  for  being  and  for 
remaining.  It  was  this  sense  of  the  safety  of  reliance  on  tested 
forms  that  governed  our  forefathers  when  they  drew  up  the 
constitution  under  which  this  country  has  enjoyed  such  unri- 
valled prosperity.  They  made  as  direct  a  model  of  the  mother 
government  as  their  puritanical  sense  of  democracy  would 
allow.  It  was  the  best  government  they  knew  and  they  were 
wise  enough  to  prefer  it  to  doubtful  experiments.  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  this  time-tested  form  has  from  time  to  time 
been  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  country,  and  in  that 
adaptability  to  new  conditions  lies  one  source  of  the  strength  of 
the  American  people.  They  have  as  a  people  a  vast  respect  for 
law  and  order,  but  they  do  not  consider  the  same  decrees  to 
enforce  law  and  order  equally  applicable  yesterday,  to-day  and 
to-morrow.  No  institution  dependent  on  the  public  for  patron- 
age can  afford  to  disregard  the  demand  of  its  patron  for  a 
change  in  any  of  its  decrees,  no  matter  how  successful  in  the 
past  those  decrees  may  have  been.  The  chance  is  given  Smith 
College  to  set  a  glorious  example — to  be  the  first  to  make  a 
change  in  a  direction  where  change  is  certainly  coming.  It  is 
given  a  chance  to  open  its  doors  to  hundreds  of  ambitious  girls 
for  whom  other  doors  are  closed,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the 
most  conscientious  and  most  purposeful  students.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  officers  and  faculty  of  Smith  College  to  favor,  where 
practicable,  the  covering  of  a  four  years'  course  and  the  attain- 
ing of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years. 

Fannie  Howe  Fiske. 


THE  CALL 

The  life  of  the  wild  18  calling, 
Calling  and  I  most  go  ; 

I  loved  you  then,  and  I  love  you  now, — 
But  I'm  sorry  I  told  you  so. 

We  would  have  been  happy  together, 

Girl,  if  I  could  have  stayed. 
I've  dreamed  of  a  home,  but  a  voice  has  come 
That  will  not  be  disobeyed: — 

A  voice  out  of  foregone  ages, 

Primitive,  vague,  but  strong, 
That  makes  me  yearn  for  the  hilltops 

And  the  voice  of  the  early  morn. 

I  long  for  the  open  prairie, — 

Space  to  ride  with  the  wind, 
A  horse  by  day  and  a  fire  by  night, 

And  the  talk  once  more  of  my  kind. 

The  life  in  the  wild  has  claimed  me, 

Claimed  me  and  I  shall  go. 
I  loved  you  then,  and  I  love  you  now, — 

But  I'm  sorry  I  told  you  so. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 

Two  days  before  Christmas  the  blue  mists  lying  on  the  farthest 
range  of  hills  twenty  miles  across  the  valley,  faded  into  a  dull 
gray  matching  the  leaden  sky  above.  A  vast  quiet  settled  down 
upon  the  valley.  The  tattered  brown  garments  of  the  oaks 
hung  motionless  and  the  birch  tree  stood  erect  and  rigid  amid 
the  silent  pines.  The  woods  were  listening,  waiting  ;  and  then 
a  storm-wind,  hurrying  up  from  the  Osage  river,  plunged  into 
the  gray  mist  banks  on  the  horizon  and  drove  them  on  before 
him.      Down  one  range-side  and  up  the  next  the  fogs  came, 

21  1 
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hiding  the  hills  from  view  while  the  roar  of  the  storm-wind 
grew  louder.  The  oaks  heard  it  and  shivered  in  their  rags,  the 
birch  tossed  its  white  arms  in  a  frenzy  and  the  pine  trees  swayed 
and  moaned.  On  and  on  over  the  hills  came  the  storm  as  waves 
of  the  sea  rise  higher  and  higher  only  to  sink  once  more  until 
at  last  they  break  upon  the  rocks.  Just  so  the  wind-swept 
mists  having  climbed  the  last  range,  broke  upon  the  little  town 
at  the  top  and  rushed  far  out  across  the  plains. 

All  day  the  snow  fell,  and  the  biting  winds  raced  up  and 
down  the  streets,  here  drifting  the  dry  white  flakes  upon  the 
sidewalks,  here  blowing  them  through  doorways  opened  but  for 
an  instant,  now  chasing  them  round  and  round  the  Court  House 
Square  or  tossing  them  into  the  faces  of  passers-by. 

But  the  winds  that  were  wildest  were  those  that  chanted  and 
whirled  and  shrieked  about  the  great  house  overlooking  the 
valley  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  they  played  puss- 
in-the-corner  between  the  spruces  along  the  driveway  and  the 
gnarled  tree  of  Heaven  near  the  house,  and  tagged  one  another 
through  the  pillared  piazza.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  frisky 
little  wind  found  a  new  game.  With  one  bound  springing  to 
the  top  of  the  roof  over  the  front  part  of  the  house,  he  skipped 
along  the  ridgepole  to  its  end  and  then  jumped  down  to  the 
dining-room  roof,  over  which  he  whisked  so  carelessly  that  he 
fell  head-first  into  a  snow-drift  on  the  flat  of  the  kitchen. 
When  he  emerged  from  the  drift  he  was  covered  with  snow  and 
constrained  to  move  more  slowly  ;  and  so  he  sat  down  sulkily 
on  the  back  porch  shed  and  slid  down  it  and  off  it  and  on  to  the 
head  of  a  girl  just  opening  the  lattice  door. 

"Open  the  door,  please.  Oh,  mercy  !  I'm  free-e-ezing  !  Hus- 
tle !     Hustle  ! "  cried  a  merry  voice. 

"Aunt  Eleanor  ! " 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  an  excited  group  of  children 
fairly  tumbled  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  let  in  the 
tall,  laughing  girl  who  stood  loaded  with  bundles. 

"  Gracious !  such  a  lot  of  nieces  and  nephews !  Donald, 
Donald,  you're  choking  me,  dear.  Pudd'en,  you  may  carry  this 
great  big  package,  but  don't  you  dare  peek  at  it  !  Why  !  what 
a  hug  !  A  snow  man  ?  Yes,  sir  !  and  we'll  put  stones  in  his 
head  for  eyes  ;  the  snow  is  'most  two  feet  thick  now.  And 
children  are  almost  as  thick  in  this  kitchen.  Let's  all  go  into 
the  house  and  let  Aunt  Mandy  get  the  dinner." 
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Crowding  aboul  her,  holding  her  band,  laughing  and  chat- 
ting, the  gay  tittle  group  moved  across  the  kitchen,  ap  a  step 
or  two  and  into  the  dining-room. 

"Oh  :     It's  all  dark,"  said  Pauline. 

"But  see  the  firelight  dancing  here  and  there,"  whispered 
Aunt  Eleanor. 

The  threat  room  was  warm  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  a 
wood  fire,  though  only  a  few  logs  burned  in  the  fireplace. 

"There's  Tabby-cat,"  Eleanor  went  on.  "  Let's  catch  her — 
softly  now.  Isu't  she  a  sleepy  cat  ?  There  !  Helen  Marie  has 
her." 

The  tall  girl  dropped  down  before  the  hearth.  She  threw  off 
her  black  furs  and  removed  her  toque,  fluffing  the  melting  snow- 
flakes  from  her  hair.  In  her  arms  she  cuddled  the  littlest  girl, 
Helen  Marie.  Smiling,  nodding,  questioning,  her  kind  eyes 
sparkling,  she  led  the  children  on  to  tell  of  the  afternoon's 
adventures— Grandma  and  the  two  mothers  were  locked  into 
the  sewing  room,  and  ichat  do  you  s'pose  they  are  doing  ?  And 
have  you  ever  seen  cookie-ducks  ?     Aunt  Maudy  makes  'em  ! 

"  So  you  like  two  days  before  Christmas  ?"   Eleanor  laughed. 

"We  like  every  day  at  Grandma's,"  said  Katherine. 

"  That's  because  we  love  you  all  so  much.  And  loving  every- 
one is  what  makes  Christmas  such  a  happy,  happy  time.  Just 
think  how  many  kind  thoughts  we're  receiving  from  people 
we'll  never  know.  We  must  be  sending  our  kind  thoughts 
upon  their  Christmas  journey,  mustn't  we  ?" 

A  door  opened  quietly  and  a  woman  entered  the  room.  As 
she  moved  her  dress  rustled  a  little,  and  the  children  turned  to 
welcome  her  with  the  words,  "  Grandma — Mother." 

"Chickabiddies,"  she  said  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  "your  mothers 
think  you'll  need  clean  dresses  and  hands  for  dinner.  Indeed, 
I  can't  tell  you  what  we  are  doing.  Such  a  question,  two  days 
before  Christmas  ! " 

When  the  children  had  disappeared  she  sank  into  an  easy 
chair  beside  Eleanor.  The  fire-light  lingered  on  the  sweet,  calm 
face,  the  low  brow  and  the  gentle,  blue  eyes.  Her  slender 
white  hands  lay  crossed  in  her  lap.     Eleanor  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Have  you  had  any  more  news  from  father  ?" 

"  No.     But  he  comes  to-night  at  eleven,  you  know." 

"  Then  you  think  they  will  not  buy  the  lands  until  after  Jan- 
uary first  ?  " 
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"I'm  afraid  so.  Yet  we  won't  give  up  hope  just  yet,  father 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned."  And  then,  after  a  bit,  "Did  I 
tell  you  he  said  Mr.  Whitney  is  handling  the  case  remarkably 
well  ?  "     Eleanor  turned  back  to  the  fire. 

"  He  does  everything  "remarkably  well,'  law,  friendship,  and 
even  love,  I  think." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last  the  mother's  hand  touched 
the  girl's  hair. 

"  Precious,"  she  said. 

"You  see,"  said  the  girl  slowly,  "he  interests  me  more  than 
any  man  I've  ever  known.  He  is  brilliant  in  himself  and  he 
likes  the  same  things  I  do  ;  and  sometimes  I  wonder — if — " 

The  older  woman  shook  her  head  a  little  and  smiled  a  very 
tender  smile. 

"  When  you  love  a  man,  precious,  it  will  not  be  because  he  is 
brilliant  or  congenial  or  interesting,  but  simply  because  you 
cannot  help  it.  And  your  love  will  be  sacred,  and  so  timid  at 
first  that  you  will  tremble  to  confess  it  even  to  yourself." 

The  last  log  fell  apart  into  glowing  pieces  that  winked  and 
blinked  in  the  gray  wood  ashes.  Some  time  later  Aleck  came 
in  with  the  lamps. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  half-past  eleven,  and  Mrs.  Hadley 
dropped  her  magazine.  "  The  train  is  evidently  late.  I'm  glad 
the  others  didn't  wait  for  it." 

"I'll  find  out  about  the  train,"  said  Eleanor,  moving  to  the 
telephone  on  a  side-table.  "Hello,  Station!  The  train  from 
Tipton  ?— So  late  ? — Thank  you.  Over  an  hour  yet,  Mother  ; 
snow-drifts,  he  said.  Please,  you're  to  go  to  bed  right  this 
minute  and  I'll  lie  down  before  the  fire.     Good  night,  dear." 

But  the  girl  did  not  lie  down.  She  picked  up  the  magazine 
and  tried  to  read,  but  across  every  printed  page  flitted  the  ques- 
tion, had  her  father  succeeded  in  his  business  mission  to  St. 
Louis  ?  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  would  know  the  outcome, 
brave  as  he  was.  Suppose  they  wouldn't  buy  until  after  the 
first — what  then  ?  The  house  in  Kansas  City  would  go,  doubt- 
less ;  yet,  hadn't  they  been  happy  in  this  house  for  twenty 
summers  ?  And  this  winter  they  had  not  longed  for  the  social 
gaieties  of  other  years.  As  long  as  they  were  so  happy  together 
the  place  made  little  difference.  The  worst  would  be  father's 
grieving  for  their  sakes. 
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A  little  before  one  she  heard  the  stage- driver's  "Whoa!"  at 
the  side  door.  Rushing  across  the  room  she  threw  the  door 
wide  open  and  m-t  her  father  oo  the  threshold.  The  warm 
light  from  the  room  shone  upon  the  Bnow  and  the  bus  just  lum- 
bering off.  At  the  fool  of  ilir  steps  stood  a  second  man,  who 
gazed  up  at  the  girl.  He  saw  her  throw  her  arms  about  her 
father's  neck  and  heard  her  whisper,  "Daddy,  dear!  We  have 
missed  you  so!"  And  not  until  Mr.  Hadley  turned  towards 
him  to  say.  "Eleanor,  let  me  introduce  a  friend  of  Dr.  Meadow's, 
Mr.  Stuart,  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  in  Tipton 
and  persuaded  to  stop  with  us  instead  of  the  City  Hotel  over 
Christmas,"  did  the  intensity  of  his  look  lessen.  Eleanor  held 
out  her  hand. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Miss  Hadley,"  he  said,  "but  my  con- 
science is  guilty  at  intruding  upon  you.  Your  father's  kind- 
ness made  me  forget,  I  fear,  the  fact  that  we  are  strangers." 

"All  friends  of  Dr.  Meadow's  are  welcome,  Mr.  Stuart.  Do 
both  come  in  to  the  fire  !  Will  you  let  me  get  either  of  you 
something  to  eat  ?  No  ?  Then  probably  the  greatest  kindness 
I  can  do  you  is  to  let  you  go  to  sleep.  I  will  light  your  candles, 
Father." 

The  stranger  watched  the  girl  closely  as  she  lighted  the  can- 
dles,— tall,  slender,  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  gentle  of  tone.  He 
failed  to  observe,  however,  that  her  fingers  trembled  as  she 
steadied  the  match  flame  and  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that 
she  kept  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  voice  as  she  smiled  up  into 
her  father's  brave  eyes  and  patted  his  shoulder  a  little.  He  did 
know  that  he  held  her  hand  in  his  for  an  instant  while  she  gave 
him  a  glance  from  her  dark  eyes  and  a  gracious  "  Good  night." 

"  She  has  the  kindest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  thought,  then 
stiffened  at  his  own  sentiment.  But  a  softer  look  stole  into  his 
cold  face  and  remained  there  after  her  light  step  had  died  away 
on  the  stair ;  it  remained  even  after  his  host  had  left  him  alone  ; 
and  while  he  slept,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  the  tenderness 
stole  down  and  touched  his  heart. 

He  was  awakened  next  morning  with  a  strange  sense  of  inter- 
est in  something — he  knew  not  what.  Then  he  noticed  the  room 
and  suddenly  remembered.  How  on  earth  had  he  happened  to 
accept  Mr.  Hadley's  invitation?  What  had  he,  a  lawyer  of 
thirty-three,  to  do  with  any  celebration  of  Christmas  ?  And  his 
business  concerning  those  mines  down  here  should  be  attended 
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to  immediately.  He  must  find  out  whether  the  Valparaiso  Com- 
pany was  forced  to  sell  as  rumor  had  it.  If  so,  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  the  firm— at  their  own  price,  of  course. 
Yet  here  he  was  with  his  hands  tied,  all  because  he  had  yielded 
to  some  curious  impulse  to  see  a  Christmas  !  Absurd  !  He 
would  explain  to  Mr.  Hadley — 

Without  warning,  a  picture  flashed  before  his  eyes  ;  a  tall 
girl  in  a  lighted  doorway,  who  threw  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck  and  whispered,  "  Daddy  dear,"  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
in  the  shadows  and  the  cold  stood  a  man  gazing  up  at  her.  It 
was  with  a  start  that  he  recognized  the  man  as  himself.  The 
picture  haunted  him  as  he  dressed.  At  last  he  stepped  into  the 
hall  and  came  face  to  face  with  a  little  boy. 

"  Good  morning.  I'm  Donald.  Aunt  Eleanor  told  us  you 
came.  Breakfast  is  ready.  Come  on,  Kath'ern,  we're  going 
down." 

A  little  dark-haired  girl  ran  down  the  hall  towards  them. 
The  man  bowed  to  her  stiffly,  but  she  smiled  back  and  slipped 
her  hand  into  his.  Thus  with  a  merry  child  clinging  to  each 
hand,  his  face  flushed  with  embarrassment,  John  Stuart  was 
ushered  down-stairs  into  the  dining-room.  The  family  was 
assembled  and  gave  him  a  very  cordial  reception. 

"We  will  not  wait  for  Eleanor,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hadley, 
taking  her  place  behind  the  coffee  cups.  "  She  has  been  inter- 
viewing Aunt  Mandy  and  Aleck  for  an  hour.  We  find  the  day 
before  Christmas  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  year,  Mr.  Stuart." 

What  a  gentle  voice  she  had  !  Under  its  influence  Stuart 
brought  forth  his  most  interesting  self.  On  politics  and  books 
he  spoke  equally  well,  and  at  times  he  showed  a  dry  humor  that 
was  appreciated  by  his  new  acquaintances.  Such  a  pleasant 
breakfast  hour  as  it  was,  with  the  sunshine  streaming  into  the 
great  room,  the  crackling  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  kindly  faces 
and  the  easy  talk.  If  hearts  there  were  sorrowing  for  "Father," 
faces  did  not  show  it.  Eleanor  came  in  and  slipped  into  her 
seat. 

"  How  happy  she  is,"  thought  Stuart. 

When  Mrs.  Hadley  was  telling  her  plans  for  the  day,  Stuart 
surprised  himself  by  leaning  across  the  table  to  say  : 

"  Won't  you  let  me  help,  too,  Mrs.  Hadley  ?  I  should  like 
to,"  and  he  meant  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that  all  the  morning  he  cracked  nuts,  or 
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mounted  a  step-ladder  to  tack  up  greens  in  Long  festoons  all 
over  the  house.  His  hair  became  rumpled,  spruce  needles 
olung  to  his  coat,  and  his  laugh  was  heard  more  than  once.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  some  other  man.  Even  the  children 
ceased  to  frighten  him  — badly.  Whatever  had  come  over  him, 
he  wondered.  How  his  friends  would  smile,  but  that  did  not 
trouble  him.     Let  them  ! 

In  the  afternoon  he  drove  Eleanor  about  to  distribute  her 
packages.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty  ;  the  wintry  sun  glis- 
tened on  the  snow-covered  hills.  Under  his  jingling  bells, 
Billy,  the  pony,  trotted  along  sturdily  as  a  well-behaved  hill 
pony  should.  Eleanor  spoke  to  nearly  everyone  they  passed, 
old  and  young,  and  the  man  beside  her  thought  that  each  face 
brightened  a  bit  as  its  owner  greeted  her.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  conscious  of  a  deep,  unselfish  pride.  How  she 
held  her  head,  this  girl,  and  how  purely  her  face  shone  above 
the  black  furs,  and  her  eyes— "They  are  the  kindest  in  the 
world,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  and  this  time  surprise  at  his 
unusual  sentiment  was  wholly  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the  girl. 

In  many  cabins  Eleanor  left  her  bundles,  and  as  she  returned 
to  the  sleigh  after  each  call  her  face  seemed  even  more  radiant. 
Once  Stuart  spoke  of  it. 

"  They  are  kindly  folk/'  she  replied  quickly,  "and  they  send 
us  such  kindly  wishes." 

"And  you  return  them  all  two-fold,"  smiled  the  man,  "and 
are  happy  in  doing  it  ! " 

"It's  the  giving  and  receiving  of  kind  thoughts  that  makes 
Christmas  Christmas,  isn't  it  ?"  she  asked  shyly. 

"I'm  beginning  to  understand  that  to-day  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  Miss  Hadley,"  he  answered  gravely. 

"  ■  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse.'" 

At  the  first  words  Katherine  gave  a  little  indrawn  sigh  of 
delight  and  her  eyes  glued  themselves  to, Aunt  Eleanor's  face. 
The  five  children  were  curled  about  Aunt  Eleanor  before  the 
fire  while  the  grown-ups  sat  farther  back  in  the  room.  Aunt 
Eleanor  recited  this  poem  every  Christmas  Eve,  but  it  never 
grew  old.  The  guest  found  himself  leaning  forward  to  catch 
every  word.  When  it  was  over  the  children  kissed  good  night 
all   round.      Stuart   watched   Eleanor,    kneeling  there   on   the 
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hearth-rug,  put  her  arms  about  them  as  she  had  about  her 
father  the  night  before  ;  aud  somehow,  when  the  children  came 
to  him  he  knew  how  to  hold  them  fast  and  kiss  them. 

"I'll  yell  'Merry  Christmas'  first!  "  called  Donald  as  they 
all  trooped  off  to  bed. 

"Ding-a-ling-ling,"  rang  the  telephone.  Eleanor  picked  up 
the  receiver. 

"  Hello. — Oh,  a  telegram. — You  can't  send  it  to-night  ? — Then 
read  it  to  me.  please."  She  sat  down  at  the  little  table  and 
picked  up  a  pencil.  "All  right."  The  room  was  hushed  as  the 
girl  wrote.  "I  think  I  did  not  understand  the  address.  —  A.h  ! 
Yes,  I  have  it  now. — Thank  you." 

She  put  up  the  receiver  slowly,  precisely.  Then  tearing  off 
the  pad-sheet  she  folded  it,  still  without  changing  her  position. 

"  Is  it  for  any  of  us,  daughter  ?" 

"No,  Father." 

Having  tucked  the  message  into  her  belt,  she  turned  gaily 
to  the  waiting  group.  "Dear  people,  it's  Christmas  to-morrow 
and  we  have  a  tree  to  trim  !  " 

But  well  as  her  family  knew  her.  it  was  only  John  Stuart 
who  realized  that  that  telegram  had  hurt  Eleanor  deeply.  Some- 
thing in  it  had  dulled  the  radiance  of  her  eyes  a  little,  and  he 
felt  it,  though  not  once  did  her  eyes  meet  his.  A  deep  anger 
took  possession  of  him.  No  one  but  a  brute,  he  told  himself 
fiercely,  could  hurt  such  a  girl  who  was  all  gentleness  and  trust. 
Just  as  the  party  was  breaking  up  Eleanor  turned  to  him. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  alone  ?     In  the  dining-room." 

He  wondered  as  he  followed  her.  Inside  the  door  she  turned 
toward  him,  and  pulling  the  folded  telegram  from  her  belt, 
held  it  out  to  him.  In  astonishment  he  glanced  from  it  to  her 
face  and  met  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his. 

"I  did  not  understand  at  first  that  this  was  for  you,"  she 
said.  "  nor  what  it  meant—" 

How  slowly  her  words  fell  from  her  lips.  The  room  seemed 
suddenly  very  cold.  So  it  was  he  who  had  hurt  her  !  The 
brute  was  he  !  The  sorrow  in  her  eyes  struck  home  to  his  heart. 
Mechanically  he  took  the  paper  from  her  hand  and  read  it. 

"Have  certain  knowledge."  it  ran.  "Versailles  party  is  on 
rocks,  must  sell  before  January  first.  Pay  your  own  price. 
Signed,  Harrison." 

The  room  was  verv  still.      Stuart  read   the  message  several 
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times.  The  girl  attempted  to  pass  him,  bul  he  signed  to  her  to 
remain.  Then  he  heard  Ids  own  voice  take  up  the  burden  of 
his  thoughts. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  I  have  known  you  for  only- 
one  day,  but  I  understand  your  point  of  view— a  little.  But 
this  is  a  business  matter.  To  succeed,  one  must  use  business 
met  hods." 

The  sorrowful  eyes  did  not  falter.  "And  you  think — that 
success  is  money  ?"  she  asked  quietly. 

For  several  moments  after  she  had  left  him,  John  Stuart  stared 
with  unseeing  eyes  into  the  fire.  Cold  reserve  had  settled  down 
upon  his  face  again.  Mr.  Had  ley  came  in  to  ask  him  if  he 
car.d  to  stay  down  and  read,  and  upon  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  withdrew. 

At  last  Stuart  was  alone.  Slowly  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
he  began  to  pace  the  long  room.     The  fire  sank  lower  and  lower. 

"  Half-past,"  chimed  the  clock  in  the  hall.  "  Twelve,"  and  it 
was  Christmas  morning.  "Half-past" — "One."  The  man 
sank  into  the  chair  beside  the  telephone  and  picked  up  the 
receiver. 

i;  Long  distance — I  must  have  it.  Hello  !  Toll  line  ?— I  want 
Robert  Harrison,  Block  2471,  St.  Louis."  A  long  wait  followed, 
but  John  Stuart  did  not  move.  "Hello — hello — Yes. — Hello, 
Harrison.  This  is  Stuart  talking.  I'm  in  Versailles. — Yes. — 
It's  about  those  Valparaiso  mining  lands.  Listen.  You  must 
telephone  to  Johnson  and  Black  and  make  them  understand 
that  we  will  have  to  pay  full  price  for  those  lands  up  here. — 
No,  I'm  not  crazy. — But  we'll  never  get  them  unless  we  pay  the 
right  price.— I  give  you  my  oath  on  that.  —You  have  it  ? — Very 
good. — And  if  they  agree,  send  a  telegram  to  the  Valparaiso  Co. 
at  once.     In  either  case  let  me  know,  I  will  wait." 

Again  the  march  began.  As  for  the  fire,  it  had  yielded  the 
watch  and  gone  quite  out.  Not  that  the  man  noticed  this  or 
the  increasing  cold  in  the  room. 

"  Three,"  droned  the  clock.     "  Half-past  "— "  Four." 

And  once  more  Stuart  sat  down  by  the  telephone.  He  stared 
at  it  as  if  he  would  compel  it  to  ring. 

"  Half-past,"  yawned  the  clock,  and  in  his  chair  the  man  was 
fast  asleep.  The  telephone  rang  and  rang,  but  the  bowed  head 
made  no  sign. 

"  Five,"  sang  the  clock.     "  Half-past"—"  Six." 
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"  Merry  Christmas  !  Merry  Christmas  !  "  It  was  Donald  who 
woke  the  house  with  the  magic  words.  "  Merry  Christmas  ! 
Merry  Christmas  !  "  echoed  from  all  the  rooms. 

Eleanor,  slipping  down-stairs  to  light  the  Christmas  tree  can- 
dles, started  into  the  dining-room  for  a  wax  taper.  But  she 
stopped  on  the  threshold.  For  not  five  feet  away,  sitting  in  a 
straight-backed  chair,  his  head  bowed  a  little,  and  one  hand 
still  clutching  the  telephone,  was  John  Stuart,  sound  asleep. 
She  looked  but  an  instant,  yet  what  she  saw  she  never  forgot ; 
the  shadows  under  his  eyes  and  the  marks  of  a  struggle  that 
sleep  had  not  been  able  to  efface.  Intuitively  she  knew  the 
outcome.  And  in  that  moment  was  born  a  yearning  to  comfort 
the  man  sitting  there.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  hear  again  her 
mother's  words,  faint  and  far  away,  "When  you  love  a  man, 
precious,  it  will  be — because  you  cannot  help  it  !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  held  that  awakened 
him,  but  at  all  events  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  girl  stand- 
ing there  in  the  doorway. 

"  Eleanor— Eleanor,"  he  said.  The  girl  trembled,  but  did  not 
speak.  And  then  the  man  went  on,  "I  beg  your  pardon — I  did 
not  realize  that  it  was  really  you, — I  thought — I  was  waiting 
for  a  message—" 

"It  was  a  Christmas  message — was  it  not?"  asked  the  girl 
slowly,  not  trusting  her  voice. 

"A  Christmas  message  ? — yes."  He  advanced  a  step  toward 
her.  His  hands  were  clenched  at  his  sides.  His  breath  came 
hard.  "Do  you  believe — it  possible— that  a  man's  whole  self — 
might  change  in  a  night  ?" 

To  Eleanor  it  seemed  that  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  must 
drown  her  voice.  But  her  kind  eyes  dwelt  steadily  upon  the 
man's.     And  her  words,  though  low,  were  very  clear. 

"  I  know  it !"  she  said. 

Josephine  Keizer. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DAY 

The  Day  is  dead  and  in  the  west 
They  bury  him.     In  gorgeous  pall 

And  robes  of  ceremonial  dressed 
They  make  the  dead  Day's  funeral. 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


PIPES  O'  PAN 

Shrill  and  sweet  over  sun-flecked  meadows 

Oomee  a  far-away  clear  refrain, 
And  the  hills  and  the  streams  and  the  woodland  shadows 

Are  alive  with  the  elfin  strain. 
Like  the  ripple  of  liquid  bird  notes 

It  falls  through  the  golden  air, 
And  whispers  of  times  when  the  world  was  young 

And  the  years  were  wondrous  fair. 

The  moss  has  covered  the  marble  shrines 

Where  the  wood-nymphs  knelt  to  pray, 
And  many  a  placid  roadway  winds 

Where  the  dryads  used  to  play. 
The  legend-haunted  oaklands  are  old 

That  were  green  when  the  world  began  ; 
But  still  through  the  silent,  sun-kissed  air 

Are  ringing  the  Pipes  o'  Pan. 

It  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  these  idle  days, 

But  the  strain  is  so  sweet  and  shrill 
I  fancy  the  gray  old  god  still  plays 

To  his  flocks  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
All  the  fern-sweet  landscape  around 

With  my  mortal  eyes  I  scan, 
But  all  I  can  see  is  a  summer  world, 

Or  hear,  are  the  Pipes  o'  Pan. 

Pipes  o'  Pan  I    Oh,  long-lost  stories 

You  tell  to  my  listening  ears — 
Dance  of  nymphs  and  pagan  glories 

That  are  vanished  into  the  years. 
Grottoes  and  forest  nooks  and  fountains 

Unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man 
Where  the  gods  of  the  brooks,  and  fields,  and  mountains, 

Danced  to  the  lilting  Pipes  o'  Pan  ! 

Who  knows  but  the  once-loved  spirits  hover 

In  some  silent,  shadowy  place 
Where  Narcissus  still  plays  the  lover 

And  Diana  yet  holds  her  chase  ? 
And  the  water  nereids  linger 

Where  their  sacred  fountains  ran, 
Ah  !  the  dreams  you've  set  me  dreaming 

By  your  music,  Pipes  o'  Pan  ! 
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Clear  and  sweet  is  the  music  straying 

Over  field  and  meadow  and  hill, — 
Just  some  little  mortal  playing 

On  a  willow  whistle  shrill ! 
But  the  golden  dreams  you  bring  me 

Are  from  ages  lost  to  man, 
Are  like  silent  bells  a-ringing 

Once  again,  O  Pipes  o'  Pan. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 


FROM  THE  RIVER  ROOM 

SYMPHONY   IN   GRAY   AND   SILVER 

As  dearly  as  looking  on  his  fog-dimmed  Thames  from  Chelsea 
Whistler  would  have  loved  sitting  here  in  the  River  Room  and 
gazing  for  long  hours  over  the  gray  sweep  of  the  Charles  to  the 
yellow  sand  on  the  further  shore  and  the  deeper  gray  of  the 
roofs  and  trees  of  Cambridge — dim  not  through  yellow  city  fog, 
but  gray  ocean  mist,  till  they  grow  indistinguishable  where 
Memorial  Hall  fades  into  the  dull  sky,  and  the  lofty  chimneys 
of  the  factories  to  the  west  mingle  blurs  of  smoke  with  the  low 
clouds.  All  —  tower,  chimneys,  smoke  —  are  repeated  on  the 
wide  and  quiet  waters— an  even  gray  world,  with  here  and  there 
a  white  sweep  where  some  languid  gull  floats  downward,  the 
lazy  motion  of  his  wings  slackening  till  it  ceases  altogether  as 
he  glides  toward  the  surface  of  the  water,  meeting,  as  he  falls, 
his  rising  image  mirrored  in  the  river — touches  it,  hesitates  a 
moment  with  his  long  wings  poised  high  in  air,  then  folds  them 
softly  to  his  sides  and  rests  one  with  his  reflection.  Others  float 
in  the  sky  above,  sometimes  descending  with  slanting  wings 
outstretched,  in  a  long  curve  down  —  down  —  till  it  seems  as 
though  one  of  the  black  tips  must  dip  into  the  river  and  darken 
with  a  ripple  the  clear  reflection — but  quivering,  he  regains  the 
dainty  equilibrium  and  floats  once  more  upward  to  the  top  of 
some  black  pile  near  the  bank,  folding  with  beautiful  dignity 
his  gray  wings  over  his  snowy  sides  to  rest.  Now  one  circles 
high  above  the  house-tops  to  swoop  down  suddenly  close  past 
the  window,  startling  in  the  strength  of  his  wings  and  the 
proud  arch  of  his  white  neck  ;  or  a  flock  drops  downward  to- 
gether, trailing  their  black  feet,  to  dip  their  heads  into  the 
water  before  alighting. 


FROM    THE   RIVER   ROOM 

But  towards  evening  when  the  opalescent  colors  in  the  Bky 

and  river  darken— the  lingering  tokens  of  t lit-  setting  sun     and 

tin*  lights  gleam  out  on  the  bridges,  the  ghostly  forms  of  the 

grills  drift    away    in   flocks  down   the   river  to  their   unknown 

s,  not  to  return  until  the  dawn. 

NOCTURNE  IN  BLACK  AND  GOLD 

Even  more.  Whistler  would   have  loved   this  luminous  black- 
with  the  hidden  moon  lighting  the  clouded  sky  and  soften- 
ing the  glaring  brilliance  of  the  lights  on  each  shore.     Oh,  the 
bewildering  number  of  the  golden  paths  leading  from  the  dark- 
to  this  River  Room!      The  nearer  lights  make  unbroken 
the  placid  river  almost  to  the  window  ;   and  even 
when  the  faint  breeze  now  and  then  intercepts  the  paths  from 
the  distant   bridge  by  a  streak  of  obliterating  ripples,  they  hesi- 
tatingly resume  their  broken  line  in  the  still  water  on  this  side, 
r   losing  their  direction — unerringly  straight   toward   the 
window.     Now  the  bridge  lights  blink  in  rapid  succession  as  a 
y  flashes  across,  or  a  flare  of  fire  from  a  factory  touches 
the  smoke  above  with  a  dull  red  flush — and  trolley  and  fire  each 
over  the  water  a  fleeting  pathway  of  greeting.     Two  from 
each  mighty  machine  bearing  down  over  the  nearer  bridge — a 
myriad  from  the  homes  down  the  long  curve  of  Beacon  Street  to 
where  heaped  one  above  another  on  the  Hill  they  culminate  in 
the  State  House — come  these  diverse  paths  converging  toward 
one  window.     Even  the  great  planet  Mars  sends  down  a  tenta- 
tive warm  ribbon  of  path — hesitating,  often  interrupted,  yet  a 
faint  invitation  coming  from  what  strange  cousins — a  pathway 
hard  to  find,  perhaps,  harder  to  follow,  but  oh,  the  glory  of  the 
finding,  were  it  found  ! 
A  red  light  dashes  across  the  distant  bridge,  its  crimson  path 
•ning  abreast,    till    both   are   swallowed    in   the   enclosing 
blackness  ;  blue  flashes  from  the  wires  mark  the  progress  of  the 
mail  car  over  the  nearer  bridge  ;   then  later  the  lights  die  out 
Blowly  as  the  waning  dusk  gives  way  to  a  pearl  gray,  and  soon 
the  spirits  of  the  gray,  the  gulls,  will  be  floating  back  with  the 
1   tide  from  their  mysterious  haunts  in  the  harbor  and  sinking  again 
•   with  steady  poise  down  to  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  Charles. 
Yes,  as  lovingly  as  he  painted  his  fog-dimmed  Thames  from 
Chelsea,  Whistler  would  have  made  Symphonies  and  Nocturnes 
of  this  changing  river  from  the  window  of  the  River  Room. 

Margaret  Appleton  Means. 


THE  DREAM-CHILD 

My  little  dream-child  sits  close  by  iny  knee 

Alone  in  the  dim  fire-light. 
And  we  talk  of  the  land  of  Never-Can-Be 

Till  the  evening  grows  into  the  night. 

And  ever  the  fire-light  plays  on  her  hair, 

And  we  talk  to  each  other,  low, 
Until  she  grows  sleepy,  then  rocking  there 

I  croon  a  dream  lullaby  slow. 

You  may  keep  your  children,  you  mothers  true, 

For  my  motherhood,  too,  is  divine, 
And  there's  all  of  the  roses,  and  none  of  the  rue, 

With  this  little  dream-child  of  mine. 

Mildred  Sidney  Baldwin. 


TO  THE  WIND 

Merciless  monarch  of  prairies, 

Lord  of  the  caves  and  the  earth-deserts, 
Sing  a  mad  chorus  of  triumph  to  banish  remembrance  of  pain ! 

Come  from  the  hills  and  the  meadows, 

Come  from  the  rocks  and  the  mountains, 
Sing  a  wild  song  of  rejoicing,  sing  some  barbaric  refrain ! 

Oft  in  the  deepening  twilight, 

While  the  gay  moon-sprites  are  gathering, 
The  low  crooning  notes  of  thy  dusk  song  bring  to  the  wanderer  peace. 

Gladly  the  man  by  the  hearth-fire, 

Wearied  by  toil  and  disheartened, 
Listens  to  life-giving  wind-tones,  dreaming  of  rest  and  release. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  cyclone, 

Sweeping  the  land  with  destruction, 
Loud  rings  thy  battle-song  heavenward,  drowning  the  moaning  of  men, 

Or  in  the  dreary  night  watches, 

Cutting  the  air  with  the  storm-blast, 
Shrieking  and  wailing  the  air  spirits  seek  the  high  heavens  again. 

Never  can  earth-music  equal 

The  wonderful  lilt  of  thy  heart-beats 
Restlessly  rising  and  falling,  throbbing  with  pleasure  or  pain. 

Come  in  this  moment  of  glory, 

Come  from  the  hills  and  high  places, 
Sing  to  the  conquering  war-lord,  a  song  with  triumphant  refrain  ! 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 
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The  story,  "A  Daughter  of  the  Pipers,"  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Monthly  was  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  Florence  Estey  Cull. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  PIPERS 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Sprague  bit  off  her  thread  and  began  to  wind  up 
her  ball  of  carpet-rags,  ''yes,  it  does  beat  all.  Why,  a  week 
ago  I'd  have  guaranteed  that  if  Ellen  Stockwell  was  laid  out  for 
her  funeral  she'd  turn  over  in  her  coffin  if  one  window-shade 
was  half  an  inch  out  of  line.  Look  at  them  there,  every  which 
;  and  the  windows  all  up,  and  the  curtains  flying  !  She's 
always  been  called  the  best  housekeeper  in  Dorchester  town- 
ship, but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  now  to  see  her  sweeping  on 
Monday  and  washing  on  Friday,  if  Betty  wanted  her  to. 

"Of  course,  it's  all  Betty's  doings,  and  you  see  it's  more  aston- 
ishing to  me  because  I  knew  from  the  first  just  how  she  felt 
about  Betty.  I  was  there  when  she  first  heard  that  Betty  was 
coming.  I  guess  the  letter  didn't  impress  her  very  favorably, 
for  one  thing.  It  did  look  just  like  a  man's  writing,  so  coarse 
and  heavy,  as  if  the  ink  was  put  on  with  a  match.  It  was  all 
straight  lines  and  dashes.  You  just  had  to  guess  at  what  you 
could  and  imagine  the  rest.  Ellen  was  terribly  mortified  about 
it.  ;  The  Pipers ' — you  know  she  was  a  Piper  before  she  mar- 
ried—'the  Pipers  always  wrote  a  good  hand/  she  said  in  a  dis- 
gusted voice,  folding  up  the  letter  and  never  mentioning  how 
glad  she  would  be  to  see  David's  granddaughter.  Lorenzo  had 
read  the  letter  over  her  shoulder  and  was  hopping  around  as 
excited  as  a  boy. 

1  I'd  like  to  know  what  you're  so  tickled  about/  she  said. 
1  Why,    why,  ain't   you   glad  ?  '    stammered    Lorenzo.       '  I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  young  person  around.' 

1  Yes,  that's  all  you  think  about,'  she  snapped.  '  You  never 
consider  me  and  my  asthma  that  won't  let  me  stir  out  of  bed 
till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I'm  in  a  pretty  state  to  have 
company.  I'd  like  to  know  what  she's  going  to  do  here,  any- 
way. Judging  from  her  letter,  she  probably  can't  do  anything 
but  ride  a  broncho,— straddle  at  that.  I'd  like  to  know  how 
I'm  to  entertain  her.' 

"  But  from  the  fuss  she  made  in  the  next  few  days  you'd  have 
thought  she  was  making  preparations  for  royalty.     She  cleaned 
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and  scrubbed,  although  it  had  been  only  a  month  since  house- 
cleaning,  but  she  was  going  to  show  David's  grauddaughtei 
that  the  Pipers  were  always  neat,  even  if  they  didn't  have  a 
houseful  of  servants.  She  hired  Lexty  Martin  to  come  through 
the  day  and  help  with  the  cooking.  Lorenzo  said  that  he  could 
get  the  breakfasts  just  as  usual,  and  probably  Elizabeth  could 
help  about  the  dinner,  but  Ellen  allowed  that  that  girl  wouldn't 
know  a  frying-pan  from  an  egg-beater,  and  besides,  she  didn't 
want  any  greenhorn  fooling  arouud  her  kitchen. 

"When  the  week  was  over  she  sat  on  the  porch  watching  foi 
the  Brandon  stage,  from  two  o'clock,  although  everybody  in 
Dorchester  knows  that  the  stage  never  comes  before  five.  I 
was  out  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  when  it  finally  came  in  sight, 
and  I  heard  Lorenzo  say  : 

"'Look,  Ellen,  there  it  is!  Where's  your  handkerchief? 
See,  the  driver's  pointing  this  way  and  she's  waving  to  us. 
Can't  you  answer  ? ' 

"But  Ellen  only  glared  at  him.  'The  Pipers  always  was 
cool  and  dignified/  she  said. 

"'Poor  child,'  thought  I  to  myself,  'it  must  be  terribly 
oppressing  to  be  a  Piper.  I  hope  it  hasn't  blighted  her  young 
life.' 

"And  it  hadn't !  for  when  she  came  dancing  up  the  walk— she 
never  waited  for  Jim  Brown  to  finish  his  grand  flourish  with 
the  reins,  but  jumped  out  over  the  wheel  almost  before  the 
horses  stopped — yes,  when  she  came  dancing  up  the  walk  with 
fluffy  hair  and  laughing  brown  eyes,  I  wanted  to  hug  her.  But 
Ellen  Stockwell,  you  can  depend  upon  it,  didn't  show  any  such 
inclination.  The  girl  might  as  well  have  thrown  her  arms 
around  the  hitching-post. 

"  '  I'm  Betty,'  she  announced,  not  seeming  to  notice  her  aunt's 
Arctic  manner. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Elizabeth  ?'  answered  Ellen  as  cool  as  if 
she  were  bowing  to  the  parson.  '  I  shall  call  you  Elizabeth.' 
she  added.  *  I  don't  think  Betty  is  dignified.  The  Pipers  never 
approved  of  nicknames.'  And  all  this  time  she  was  brushing 
the  dust  from  Lorenzo's  coat  where  Betty's  arms  had  rested 
when  she  kissed  him,  and  then,  without  another  word,  she  hur- 
ried into  the  house  for  a  turkey-wing  to  clean  off  Betty's  trunk 
before  Jim  Brown  got  it  up  the  steps. 

"  The   next    morning   I   thought    Ellen   would    surely   have 
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warmed  up  a  little,  after  what  was  going  on  in  her  kitchen. 
When  I  went  nut  to  pick  my  currants,  there,  by  the  window, 
was  that  girl  washing  dishes  with  Lorenzo  wiping  them,  and 
the  two  together  singing  'Ben  Bolt*  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
The  blessed  child  had  got  up  and  had  breakfasl  Btarted  before 
Letty  Martin  dragged  her  lazy  hones  out  of  bed,  and  when  Bhe 
came  poking  over  al  seven  o'clock,  Betty,  with  a  big  apron  tied 
under  her  chin,  told  her  that  Mrs.  Stockwell  had  eng. 
another  maid  and  could  dispense  with  her  services.  Ellen, 
however,  wouldn't  own  up  how  pleased  she  -was. 

"  *  Yes,'  she  agreed  reluctantly,  'she  is  rather  capable.  But, 
do  you  know,  she  has  broken  the  handle  off  one  of  my  second- 
best  cups  already.  Of  course,  it  was  cracked  before — but  then, 
the  Pipers  was  always  so  careful/ 

"  That's  the  way  it  went  with  everything.  'Twas  '  the  Pipers 
this'  and  '  the  Pipers  that,'  till  I  should  think  that  Betty  would 
have  wished  that  she  had  been  born,  like  Topsy,  without  any 
name.  Sunday  morning,  now,  I  was  talking  to  Ellen  on  my 
way  to  church  when  Betty  came  out,  looking  fresh  as  an  apple- 
blossom.  'You've  forgotten  your  gloves/ said  Ellen  as  Betty 
kissed  her  good-bye. 

"'Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  wear  them,' answered  the  girl  care- 
lessly.    '  It's  too  warm,  and  I  never  do  at  home.' 

"'No  gloves!'  cried  Ellen.  'Why,  there  isn't  a  woman  in 
Dorchester  would  go  to  meeting  bare-handed — and  the  Pipers 
was  always  careful  of  appearances.' 

"Betty  looked  surprised,  but  she  got  her  gloves  and  started 
to  church  with  her  pretty,  plump  arms  covered  up,  to  pray  the 
Lord,  I  suppose,  to  make  her  a  better  Piper.  After  service  I 
stopped  in  as  usual  to  tell  Ellen  about  the  sermon — Lorenzo, 
you  know,  is  deaf,  besides  sleeping  through  from  the  Doxology 
to  the  benediction.  Presently  Betty  and  Lorenzo  came  along, 
Betty  all  smiles  and  Lorenzo  sheepish-like  and  trying  to  hide 
something  under  his  arm. 

"  '  We  stopped  at  the  post-office,  auntie,'  Betty  sang  out,  not 
knowing,  poor  dear,  that  Ellen  Stockwell  thinks  the  new  rail- 
road a  curse,  because  it  brings  the  Sunday  mail,  '  and  we  got  a 
paper.' 

'"A  paper  ?  A  Sunday  paper  ?'  cried  Ellen,  'where  is  it?' 
and  she  jerked  it  out  of  Lorenzo's  hand  and  started  for  the 
wood-box,  holding  it  at  arm's  length  and  just  touching  it  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
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"'  Sunday  papers  are  the  work  of  Satan,'  she  said  as  she 
slammed  the  door,  'and  the  Pipers  always  was  God-fearing 
folks.' 

"  Betty  looked  as  if  she  didn't  know  whether  to  get  mad  or 
cry,  but  finally  she  laughed. 

"  '  Never  mind,  Uncle  Lorenzo,'  she  said,  *  you  aren't  a  Piper 
and  you  can  read  it  this  afternoon  when  Aunt  Ellen  is  taking 
her  nap.'  I  did  see  Lorenzo  chuckling  over  the  funny  page  out 
behind  the  currant  bushes,  but  I  guess  by  that  time  the  jokes 
had  lost  all  their  relish  for  Betty. 

' '  It  was  the  next  day  that  she  and  Lorenzo  went  fishing.  I 
was  sewing  on  Ellen's  porch  and  could  see  she  was  uneasy  all 
afternoon  ;  she  hated  to  have  the  girl  away  from  her  side  a 
minute.  Finally  when  they  did  come,  swinging  up  the  street 
with  their  fish-poles  over  their  shoulders,  as  happy  as  two 
youngsters  playing  truant,  the  parson  was  there  making  a  call. 
Lorenzo  hobbled  a  little  as  he  climbed  the  steps,  and  he  tried 
not  to  let  Ellen  see  how  stiff  he  was  when  he  set  his  basket  down. 

'"Well,  Lorenzo  Stockwell,'  began  Ellen,  'I  should  think 
you  ivould  groan.  Elizabeth,  what  do  you  mean  by  making 
your  uncle  walk  clean  up  the  mountain  and  back  on  those  legs 
of  his  ?  And  I  don't  believe  in  girls,  either,  gadding  about  with 
their  hats  off,  getting  tanned — the  Pipers  always  prided  them- 
selves on  good  complexions.' 

"Finally  she  stopped  sputtering  long  enough  to  introduce 
Betty  to  the  parson. 

"'This  is  my  grand-niece,  Elizabeth,  Doctor  Sparrow/  and 
then  she  added  sort  of  apologetic  like,  I  thought,  'the  grand- 
daughter of  my  brother  David,  who  went  west  so  long  ago.' 

"  '  I'm  afraid  Doctor  Sparrow  won't  find  me  very  much  like 
the  other  Pipers,'  said  Betty,  looking  very  sober.  Then,  when 
she  saw  me  smiling  at  her,  she  tossed  her  head  and  sat  down  on 
the  railing  and  began  to  talk  to  the  minister.  Ellen  bit  her  lips 
and  motioned  Betty  to  a  chair,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  notice 
and  went  on  swinging  one  foot  just  as  unconcerned. 

"  '  I  enjoyed  your  sermon  very  much,'  she  began,  and  went 
on  asking  what  he  thought  of  higher  criticism  and  a  lot  of 
things  I  never  heard  of,  nor  the  parson  either,  I  guess,  for  he 
began  to  fidget  in  his  chair  and  looked  scared,  and  felt  for  his 
hat  and  said  he  would  like  to  talk  about  it  some  other  time,  but 
he  had  to  be  going  then.     Ellen  looked  too  mortified  to  speak. 
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"'Is  that  what  you  call  being  respectful  to  your  fillers  P '  she 

gasped.  '  Why,  there  isn't  anybody  in  Dorchester  would  dare 
dispute  the  minister,  and  if  there  is  anything  can  be  said  of  the 
Pipers,  it  is  that  they  were  orthodox.' 

"Anybody  but  Betty  would  have  been  discouraged  by  that 
time,  but  she  had  enough  of  the  Piper  grit  not  to  let  on  she  cared. 
She  never  said  anything  back,  either,  except  once  when  they 
was  over  here  and  she  was  watching  the  moon  come  up  over 
Bald-Top. 

"  '  Come,  Elizabeth,  it's  nine  o'clock,'  said  Ellen. 

"  '  But  it's  such  a  glorious  night,'  coaxed  the  girl.  'We  don't 
have  such  mountains  and  moonlight  in  Illinois.' 

"  'All  the  better/  answered  Ellen.  '  You  don't  have  so  many 
temptations  to  waste  time.'  Then  she  added  something  about 
the  night  air — I  guess  she  really  was  afraid  for  Betty's  throat — 
and  of  course  she  wound  up  by  referring  to  the  Pipers,  who 
were  too  sensible  to  be  moon-gazing  after  bed-time. 

"  '  Dear,  dear,'  sighed  Elizabeth,  as  she  kissed  me  good  night, 
1 1  wonder  if  the  Pipers  ever  did  anything  they  wanted  to.' 

"  Well,  I'd  about  made  up  my  mind  by  this  time  that  Ellen 
Stockwell  never  would  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  her  niece  was 
the  sweetest,  most  lovable  creature  that  ever  came  into  Dorches- 
ter—even if  she  was  a  Piper.  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn- 
ing, and  I  might  have  known  that  something  would  bring  her 
to  her  senses.  I  was  sitting  on  their  porch,  too,  when  it  hap- 
pened, for  I  liked  to  be  near  the  girl  ;  and  Ellen  always  wanted 
her  right  at  her  side.  Well,  I  saw  Widow  Green's  boy  coming 
up  the  road,  but  I  didn't  think  much  about  it,  for  I  was  listen- 
ing to  Ellen  tell  Betty  that  she  mustn't  get  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing her  knees,  for  a  well-bred  woman  never  showed  her  feet, 
and  the  Pipers — when  Johnny  shouted  : 

"  '  Lorenzo's  killed,  I  guess.  He  fell  off  the  wagon  and  a 
wheel  went  over  him.     They're  bringing  him  home  now.' 

: '  Oh,  Aunt  Ellen,'  cried  Betty.  But  Ellen  never  made  a 
sound.  You  know  her  heart's  weak,  anyway,  and  she  just 
fainted  dead  away  in  Betty's  arms.  Then  was  when  Betty 
stepped  into  the  breach,  as  the  common  school  History  of  Eng- 
land used  to  say. 

"  'Johnny,  fetch  me  some  water,'  she  called,  rubbing  Ellen's 
hands  and  loosening  her  dress,  '  and  then  run  for  the  doctor  and 
come  right  back  yourself  to  see  what  else  you  can  do.' 
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"  Her  voice  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  all  her  life  she  had 
held  fainting  women  in  her  arms,  and  before  I  realized  it  we 
had  Ellen  carried  into  the  house  and  bolstered  np  on  the  couch, 
with  the  best  b-d  ready  for  Lorenzo. 

"  I  guess  everybody  in  Dorchester  knows  how  Betty  acted, — 
how  she  held  Lorenzo's  head  when  nobody  else  could,  and  how 
she  stayed  beside  him  those  two  whole  days  and  nights  while  he 
was  unconscious,  never  leaving  him  for  a  minute  till  the  change 
came,  and  keeping  Ellen  calm  and  cheerful  through  it  all. 
Ellen  don't  like  to  talk  about  it ;  she  sort  of  chokes  up  when  it's 
mentioned.  But  this  morning  she  told  me  as  unconcerned  as 
could  be  : 

"  '  We're  moving  Lorenzo  out  into  the  front  room.  Betty's 
opening  it  up  now,'  and  all  the  time  she  was  watching  the  girl 
fly  around,  looking  at  her  as  if  she'd  like  to  eat  her  up. 

"The  idea  of  their  using  Ellen  Stockwell's  front  room,  that 
had  never  been  opened  except  for  house-cleaning  and  funerals, 
sort  of  staggered  me.  I  couldn't  help  poking  a  little  fun  at 
Ellen. 

"  'Aren't  you  afraid  the  curtains  will  get  dusty,  with  the 
windows  up  that  way  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  Oh,  well,'  she  answered,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  girl, 
'  Betty  likes  it.  She  is  sort  of  wilful.  But  then,  she's  a  Piper, 
and  the  Pipers  you  know — "  and  then  if  you'll  believe  it  we 
both  laughed. 

Florence  Estey  Cull. 


THE    QUESTION 

Do  you  really  think  it's  alive,  little  girl — 

The  doll  which  you  clasp  to  your  breast  ? 
Do  you  think  it  can  hear  what  you  sing,  little  girl, 

As  you  rock  it  so  gently  to  rest  ? 

And  if  you  have  learned  that  it's  clay,  little  girl, 

If  you  know  that  it  hears  not  your  song, 
Then  why  do  you  love  it  so  well,  little  girl? 

And  why  do  you  hold  it  so  long  ? 

Mary  Luce. 
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Success 

To  tread,  untiring,  the  steep  path, 

From  sunless  dawn  till  late  at  night ; 
To  turn  away  from  those  green  fields 

Where  laughter  reigns  and  life  is  bright. 

And  then  at  last,  perhaps,  the  throngs, 

Arrested  by  Fame's  strident  tone, 
One  moment  pause  ;  and  on  the  heights 

You  stand — alone. 

Helen  Tucker  Lord. 


The  rose  garden  was  wonderful  that  June  afternoon.  Long 
shadows  fell  across  the  gravelled  walks,  and  shifting  leaf  pat- 
terns lay  on  the  grass  and  on  the  old 

Mary  and  Martha  stone  bench  beneath  the  beeches.  The 
roses  were  at  their  best  and  soft  yellow 
and  crimson  tints  were  massed  everywhere.  The  two  women 
by  the  bench  were  sunk  in  reverie,  held  captive  by  the  spell  of 
the  garden.  It  had  never  been  so  beautiful  before.  It  did  not 
seem  as  if  it  could  ever  be  so  beautiful  again. 

The  two  sisters,  however,  took  up  their  needlework,  although, 
the  younger  stopped  now  and  then  to  look  about  her.  After  a 
time  she  laid  her  sewing  by  and  sat  gazing  down  a  rose-bordered 
walk  towards  the  white  house  behind  the  syringas. 

Two  years  before,  Mary  Malette,  the  younger  of  the  sisters, 
had  been  engaged  to  marry  James  Norton.  The  two  were  as 
happy  a  couple  as  had  ever  plighted  troth  in  the  village.  People 
loved  to  watch  Mary  as  she  went  about,  because  since  her 
engagement  her  face  had  seemed  fuller  of  joy  and  beauty.  She 
had  not  cared  so  much  for  roses  before  ;  but  now  every  one  said 
that  she  was  becoming  more  and  more  like  one  of  them.  It  was 
among  the  roses  that  Mary  had  met  her  lover,  and  among  them 
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she  spent  with  him  long,  happy  hours.  She  twisted  the  delicate 
blossoms  in  her  hair  and  blushed  as  daintily  as  they  when 
James  whispered  soft,  foolish  words  in  her  ear.  James  had 
commenced  work  on  a  little  house  not  far  from  Mary's  old 
home,  where  Martha,  her  sister,  would  soon  be  left  alone.  It 
was,  then,  a  terrible  surprise  and  to  all  a  matter  of  great  curi- 
osity when  one  morning  James  Norton  boarded  the  train  for 
the  city  and  was  seen  no  more  in  Westford.  The  doors  of  the 
little  new  house  were  nailed  up  and  after  a  time  people  ceased 
to  gossip  about  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Malette  had  gone  about  with  head  lifted 
high,  and  close-pressed  lips.  Even  to  her  sister,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  as  a  mother  to  her,  she  could  bring  herself  to 
give  no  word.  James  Norton's  name  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  house.  Mary  put  away  the  dainty  bits  of  linen  which  she 
had  been  embroidering,  and  began  to  sew  for  the  poor  of  the 
village.  The  joyous  look  faded  from  her  eyes,  leaving  there 
one  of  patient  resignation.  Martha  supposed  that  Mary  would 
give  up  the  rose  garden  now,  because  of  the  sad,  sweet  memo- 
ries connected  with  it ;  but  to  her  surprise  Mary  became  more 
devoted  to  it  than  ever.  When  winter  came  and  she  could  not 
be  there  she  spent  her  time  planning  for  the  garden  to  be.  Her 
whole  life  seemed  wrapped  up  in  it,  and  each  year  she  helped 
the  garden  to  be  more  beautiful  than  before. 

This  afternoon  as  Mary  and  Martha  sat  sewing  there  was  no 
need  of  speech  between  them  ;  and  they  sat  among  the  roses  in 
a  sympathy  the  more  perfect  for  its  reserve.  So  when  Mary 
dropped  her  sewing  and  sat  lost  in  dreams,  Martha  sewed  on  in 
her  slow,  careful  way  and  said  no  word  to  disturb  her.  Sud- 
denly Mary  broke  the  silence. 

"The  garden  has  never  been  like  this  before,  sister.  It  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  seems  as  if  I  could  never  be  done  looking  at  it. 
I  must  look  at  it  while  I  may,  for  last  night  and  two  nights 
before  I  dreamed  that  I  was  blind." 

Again  silence  fell.  It  was  not  Martha  Malette's  way  to  err 
by  much  speaking.  Mary  still  looked  at  the  roses.  By  and  by 
she  went  over  to  feel  of  them,  as  if  to  train  her  finger  tips  to 
follow  their  shading. 

The  next  day  she  was  in  a  high  fever.  For  three  days  it 
raged,  while  out  of  doors  the  wind  and  rain  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  rose  garden.  On  the  fourth  morning  she  raised  her  head 
and  said  quite  calmly  : 
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"My  dream  lias  0OtD6  true,  Martha.  I  shall  never  see  you  or 
the  rose  garden  again."  Then  she  fell  hack  in  delirium.  For 
days  the  doctor  came  and  went.  He  could  give  DO  hope  to 
Btern-faced  Martha,  sitting  silent  by  the  last  of  her  kin.  All 
day  Mary  babbled  strange,  incoherenl  words.  Sometimes  she 
thought  she  was  a  child  again  playing  in  the  rose  garden,  and 
again  she  was  talking  to  some  one. 

"I  shall  watch  in  the  rose  garden  until  you  do  come,  dear," 
she  said.  "  I  know  you  will  come  sometime,  and  I  shall  watch, 
and  tend  the  roses  for  you  till  you  come." 

Martha's  lips  tightened  as  she  listened.  She  was  thinking  of 
James  Norton  and  of  the  announcement  of  his  marriage  to  a 
girl  in  the  city.     The  papers  had  told  of  it. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  the  doctor  felt  that  he  must  tell 
Martha  the  truth. 

"Your  sister  cannot  live  the  day  out,"  said  he,  and  was 
amazed  at  Martha's  fervent  "  Thank  God  !"  He  told  his  wife 
that  evening  that  old  Miss  Malette  had  no  more  feeling  than  a 
stick  of  wood,  and  perhaps  not  quite  as  much. 

In  the  sick  room  Mary  tossed  and  turned  on  the  bed.  Martha 
sat  waving  a  fan.     Suddenly  the  blind  girl  sat  up. 

"  He  is  coming,"  she  said  quite  distinctly.  "  The  garden  gate 
has  just  slammed.  Now  his  foot  is  on  the  stair.  He  has  heard 
that  I  am  ill  and  has  come  to  kiss  me  good  night.  It  must  be 
late,  for  it  is  very  dark." 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stair,  but  Martha  knew  that  it  was 
only  old  Chloe  bringing  hot  water. 

"Yes,  James,  I  am  here.  Come  and  kiss  me  good  night, 
dearest,  so  that  I  may  go  to  sleep.     I  am  very  tired — very  tired." 

For  only  a  moment  did  Martha  hesitate,  but  in  that  moment 
she  fought  a  mighty  battle  with  her  stern  New  England  con- 
science. Then,  "You  must  not  talk  to  her,  James,"  she  said, 
"but  you  may  kiss  her." 

She  bent  her  stiff  old  arms  around  the  girl  and  kissed  her 
twice  upon  the  lips,  as  she  had  once  seen  James  do  at  the  bench 
in  the  garden.     Mary  smiled  happily. 

"  Good  night,  James.  It  is  so  dark  that  I  can't  see  you,  but 
I'll  soon  be  well  now,  and  we'll  go  to  the  garden — soon." 

Martha  laid  her  sister  back  upon  the  pillows,  and  she  said  once 
more  as  she  saw  the  smile  upon  the  dead  lips,  "  Thank  God." 

Frances  Henrietta  Bickford. 
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"Say!     Wonder  what's  goin'  on  over  to  Snooks's  house  this 

evenin' !     Ain't  it  funny  ?     Loads  o'  fellahs  goin'  in  all  decked 

out,    and   the  girls  !     Gee  !      Bet   he's   havin'  a 

Ice  Cream  party  and  ain't  invitin'  me,  on  my  birthday, 
too  !     If  he  is,  I'll  fix  'im  when  I  see  'im  next ! " 

These  unpleasant  but  pathetic  observations  proceeded  from  a 
small  boy,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  door-steps,  whittling 
determinedly,  and  wrathfully  watching  operations  across  the 
way  that  certainly  did  look  like  a  party. 

"No,  sir,"  he  ejaculated  after  enough  contemplation  to  give 
full  evidence  of  his  playmate's  villainy,  "  I  know  what  I'll  do  ! 
And  me  and  the  other  fellahs  what's  stung'll  have  a  jolly  old 
banquet !"  Some  mischievous  scheme  of  great  adventure  had 
entered  his  young  head,  anyone  could  tell  that  from  the  broad, 
wicked  grin  that  beamed  on  his  sun-burned  cheek  as  he  sneaked 
across  the  road.  Around  the  corner  he  bumped  square  into 
"'Chuck." 

"  H'ye,  old  scout,  ain't  you  goin'  to  Snooks's,  either?"  he 
asked  sympathetically. 

"Hello,  Tubby!  H'm,  why,  er— Snooks's  ?  Nah-I— I  was 
comin'  over  to  your  place,"  Chuck  lied  bravely. 

"Well,  say,  come  on,  pardner  on  the  back  fence,  lend  me  your 
brawny  wrist  for  the  'complishment  of  the  grandest  act  on  for 
the  evenin',"  assayed  the  young  adventurer— in  whose  speech, 
by  the  way,  may  be  found  traces  of  "Nick  Carter."  "Ah, 
g'wan,  you're  foolin',  you've  got  your  Sunday  suit  on,"  he  added, 
suddenly  surveying  his  "pal." 

"  Had  comp'ny  fer  dinner,"  explained  the  ever-ready  Chuck. 
"Unfold  yer  plan." 

" 'Tis  this:  only  get  on  the  back  porch  and  snitch  the  ice 
cream  from  old  Hattie  !  Oh,  say,  think  of  the  treat  !  But,  gee  ! 
Chuck,  what's  the  awful  joke  about  it  ?"  He  looked  askance 
at  his  confidant,  who  was  roaring  and  howling  and  holding  his 
sides  in  speechless  agony  of  amusement. 

"  Oh,  that's  great — tee — hee  ! "  he  gasped.     "  Great !  " 

"  Uh-huh,  I  see  'tis,"  said  Tubby,  getting  very  angry.  "Well, 
if  you're  goin'  to  help,  come  on,  but  if  you're  betrayin'  me, 
b'ware  my  fangs,"  he  hissed.  "Hurry  up,  there's  ma  callin' 
me  now." 

"  Sure,  I'm  with  you,"  agreed  Chuck,  wiping  the  tears  out  of 
his  eyes.  "You  go  on  one  side  and  me  on  the  other  and  first 
one  spots  his  chance,  be  at  'er." 
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So  the  two  parted.  Tubby  carefully  crepl  around  his  Bide, 
ing  one  eye  on  the  open  kitchen  door,  against  which  < 
lion  ally  could  be  seen  Hattie's  vast  shadow,  and  the  other  on 
the  sure-enough  ice  cream  freezer  on  the  back  porch.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  came.  No  sign  of  Chuck,  Next  time  Hattie 
turned  around  the  spoil  would  be  his  ! 

Suddenly  from  the  other  side  of  the  house  burst  a  mighty 
shrieking,  and  a  great  rush  of  boys  and  girls  bore  down  upon 
the  guilty  Tubby,  shouting,  "  Surprise  party  !  "  '•  Happy  birth- 
day !"  The  "fellahs''  tried  some  gentle  drubbing,  more  than 
en  thumps,  too.  just  for  good  luck,  and  the  little  girls  play- 
fully tweaked  his  ears. 

"Ah,  say/'  said  Tubby,  beating  around  with  his  fists  and 
grinning  a  sheepish  grin,  "  this  is  a  s'prise  party!"  Then,  as 
they  were  dragging  him  into  the  house  he  asked  suddenly, 
"  <  ioin'  to  have  cake  and  candy  ?" 

"Yessiree!"  shouted  the  proud  Snooks,  ''and  lemonade  and 
pop-corn  ! " 

"  Then  I'll  have  my  ice  cream  inside/'  announced  the  honored 
guest  graciously,  and  led  the  stampede  for  the  house,  forgetting 
in  his  enthusiasm  to  administer  justice  to  the  traitor  Chuck. 

PHoeBE  Mae  Parky. 


Perplexity 

My  doll  is  just  the  nicest  doll 

That  ever  you  did  see, 
With  deep  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 

As  pretty  as  can  be. 

Her  body's  made  of  nice  white  kid, 
All  smooth  like  mother's  gloves  ; 

But  what  I  worry  so  about, 
Is  how  my  dollie  loves. 

My  brother  called  me  "  Silly  child," 

And  said  she  had  no  heart, 
So  just  to  satisfy  myself- 

I  cut  her  all  apart. 

With  yellow  sawdust  she  is  made, 

And  now  I  cannot  see 
Why  I  keep  right  on  loving  her 

When  sawdust  can't  love  me. 

Edith  Scott. 
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Tina  shrank  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  door,  tightening  her 
hold  on  the  little  bundle  beneath  her  shawl.     From  within,  the 

notes  of  the  organ  swelled  forth  and 

The  Perfect  Blessing     sank  again.     The  girl  trembled  as  she 

crouched  farther  into  the  shadow  of 
the  great  doors.  All  the  fire  of  determination,  all  the  strength 
of  faith,  was  gone.  Over  ten  miles  of  dusty  sunbaked  road  it 
had  carried  her,  and  now,  at  the  great  moment,  it  was  gone, 
gone. 

Men  and  women  carrying  gaily  clad  babies  brushed  past  her 
into  the  dim  cathedral,  whence  the  faint  notes  of  the  organ 
floated  forth,  broken,  now  and  then,  by  the  twittering  songs  of 
birds  nesting  in  the  dome.  Outside,  the  sun  beat  down  upon 
the  white  streets.  Discordant  cries  of  fakirs  pierced  the  still  air, 
and  an  occasional  ox-cart  bumped  heavily  over  the  cobbled 
streets. 

A  faint  cry  from  the  bundle  roused  the  girl,  and  she  bent 
closer  over  it,  murmuring  softly  as  she  drew  aside  the  folds  of 
her  shawl.  At  the  sight  of  the  scarred,  shrunken  little  face  a 
wave  of  bitterness  swept  over  her.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Pedro 
was  right.  Perhaps  they  would  not  bless  Babina  without  money. 
Perhaps  ...  A  weak  cry  against  her  heart  wakened  the 
haunting  fear  that  had  driven  her  on  through  the  hot  day. 
They  must  save  the  baby!  They  must!  Surely  the  good  Father 
would  cure  it  with  his  blessing.  He  could  not  refuse  when  he 
saw  it  was  sick.  She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  entered,  her 
brown  eyes  dilating  with  awe  in  the  dim  light.  She  shuddered, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  death  were  hovering  over  her  in  the  damp 
dusk  of  the  cathedral. 

Gradually  objects  became  discernible  in  the  gloom.  At  the 
steps  of  the  great  altar  a  silent  group  of  people  was  gathered, 
and  the  bishop's  voice  rose  and  fell  in  the  chanted  words  of  the 
blessing.  Now  and  then  a  wail  of  protest  interrupted  him 
shrilly.  Above,  the  soft  notes  of  the  organ  breathed.  All  about 
her  in  the  dimness  she  saw"  effigies  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Her 
heart  swelled  with  a  great  awe.  How  could  she  beg  in  the  Holy 
Place?  How  should  she  ask  the  great  bishop  for  a  blessing  for 
which  she  could  not  pay? 

A  woman  entered  and  sank  to  her  knees  close  by,  bowing  her 
head  over  a  little  bundle  at  her  breast.  As  Tina  watched  her  a 
new  hope  brightened.     She  would  ask  this  other  mother.     She 
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would  understand  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  Timidly  she  ap- 
proached with  her  question.  The  woman  shook  her  head,  cov- 
ering her  baby  with  the  protecting  shawl.     One  could  not  even 

•  near  the  great  bishop,  without  paying  the  priest.  She 
drew  a  knotted  cloth  from  her  bosom  and  passed  on  to  the  altar 

-  wit  h  her  offering. 

Benumbed  with  misery  and  fatigue,  Tina  sank  down  on  the 

-  of  a  shrine  and  buried  her  face  in  the  little  bundle.  All 
hope  was  gone.  Nothing  remained  for  her  now  but  ten  weary 
miles  through  t lie  chilly  Mexican  night.  Hot  tears  fell  on  the 
face  of  the  sleeping  baby,  and  the  little  mother's  round  cheek 
lav  sadly  against  the  shrunken  one. 

From  the  altar  steps  the  chanted  blessing  rose  and  fell  monot- 
onously. Those  who  had  held  their  little  ones  to  be  blessed 
were  carrying  them  away,  radiant  with  content.  The  few  still 
waiting  quieted  their  fretful  babies  and  watched  the  bishop  in 
silent  awe.  The  bird  songs  in  the  dome  had  hushed  to  a  drowsy 
twitter.  Through  the  gathering  dusk,  the  last  notes  of  the 
organ  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Gradually  her  misery  and  dis- 
appointment were  fading  into  unconsciousness,  and  Tina  was 
fast  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  shrine. 

Toward  midnight  the  baby  stirred  and  cried.  Tina  woke  with 
a  si  art.  A  vague  trouble  throbbed  within  her.  Then  with  a 
cry  of  terror  she  started  to  her  feet.  From  the  dome  a  hollow 
echo  of  her  cry  reverberated.  She  looked  about  her  fearfully, 
then  paused.  The  moonlight  slanting  through  the  high  win- 
dows fell  upon  the  shrine  where  the  virgin  mother  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms  gazed  down  upon  her  with  a  face  full  of  compas- 
sion. Looking  up  into  the  gentle  mother's  face,  a  new  light 
seemed  to  break  upon  Tina's  troubled  soul,  a  light  that  brought 
her  comfort  and  a  contentment  which  she  did  not  understand. 
The  weight  of  fear  and  sorrow  slipped  from  her.  She  felt  that 
she  was  raised  far  above  misery  and  darkness.  Within  her 
heart  a  prayer  breathed, — but  in  her  ignorance  she  did  not  un- 
derstand its  fullness.  Then  suddenly,  the  dawn  broke  in  all  its 
radiance;  and  the  perfect  blessing  shed  its  light  upon  her  up- 
turned face  as  she  knelt  upon  the  steps  holding  up  her  baby  to 
the  gentle  Mother  of  Sorrows  in  silent  adoration. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Wilson. 
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The  Great  Big  Man  and  the  Wee  Small  Boy 

A  great  big  man  and  a  wee  small  boy- 
Were  talking  away  one  day, 

And  a  very  curious  talk  it  was 
In  a  very  curious  way. 

For  the  big  man  wanted  to  learn  so  much 
That  the  small  boy  tried  to  tell  — 

Just  what  was  the  road  to  the  fairies'  land 
And  the  place  where  the  pixies  dwell. 

And  the  great  big  man  was  a  stupid  soul, 
But  the  wee  small  boy  was  wise 

And  he  taught  the  big  man  how  to  see 
The  world  with  a  small  boy's  eyes. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 

A  Portrait 

The  glow  of  sunset, — mellow,  softly  gold, 

A  wierd  rose  light  that  touches  all  to  rose, 

And  shadows  violet,  across  a  field 

Green-gold,  with  bits  of  rose-white  daisies  starred. 

Adown  the  meadow  at  this  sunset  hour 

My  lady  comes  in  gown  of  floating  white, 

A  rose  upon  her  breast,  deep  red  it  glows 

And  stains  the  misty  white  like  blood  on  snow. 

Her  head  is  raised,  her  eyes  have  caught  the  glow 

Of  sunset  light,  around  her  dusky  hair 

The  sinking  sun  has  cast  an  aureole. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


As  Amos  Rose  walked  up  the  neat  brick  walk  leading  to  his 
neat  brick  house,  his  glance  fell  on  a  single  white  rose  borne 

aloft    on    a    small    rosebush.      He 

The  War  of  the  Roses     stopped  short,  stared  at  it,  felt  of 

it,  was  pricked  by  the  proverbial 
thorn,  and  seemed  overcome  with  amazement.  Then,  suddenly 
squaring  his  shoulders,  he  marched  up  the  steps  with  the  air  of 
a  soldier  going  into  battle. 

"  Mary  !  "  he  called  sternly. 

"Yes,  Amos,  I'm  in  the  sitting-room,"  answered  his  wife. 
"  Hang  your  hat  in  the  back  hall." 
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Now,  according  to  a  ten  years'  custom,  Amos  should  have 
bbeyed  his  better  half's  command,  but  strange  to  relate,  on  this 
booasion  he  went  straight  into  the  sitting-room,  hat  in  hand. 

Tin1  war-like  gleam  in  his  ordinarily  mild  blue  eyes  should  have 
warned  Mrs.  Rose  that  strife  was  impending,  but  apparently  it 
did  not.  She  sat  rocking  peacefully  and  knitting,  as  though 
she  had  not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  in  the  eyesof  her 
husband,  at  least. 

"  Mary."  said  Amos,  making  the  most  of  his  rather  diminu- 
tive stature,  "Mary,  I  saw  a  rosebush  in  the  yard." 

Mrs.  Rose  was  apparently  deaf. 

"  Mary,  what  is  that  rose  doing  there  ?" 

''Why,  growing,  I  suppose.  It  isn't  uncommon  for  them  to 
do  that,  Amos." 

"  It's  mighty  uncommon  for  them  to  grow  in  my  yard,"  said 
Amos,  hotly.  "Didn't  I  tell  you,  when  I  married  you,  that 
you  could  do  anything  you  liked  with  me  and  the  place  except 
plant  those  pesky  shrubs  here  ?  And  haven't  you  done  it  ? 
Fve  always  let  you  have  things  just  as  you  wanted  them,  and 
now  you  repay  me  this  way  !  Ingratitude,  base  ingratitude,  I 
call  it!" 

"But,  Amos,  it  is  so  perfectly  ridiculous  for  you  to  object  to 
roses.  They  are  the  sweetest  flowers  in  the  world.  One  reason 
I  married  you  was  because  your  name  was  Rose." 

"  Don't  talk  about  my  name  !  "  snorted  Amos.  "  I've  always 
been  called  '  Rosy'  or  '  Moss  Rose.'  It  has  made  my  life  miser- 
able since  the  day  of  my  birth.  I've  never  forgotten  how  the 
fellows  at  school  snickered  when  the  teacher  read  out  to  the 
class  '  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet/  I  took 
care  of  the  horses  then.  No,  ma'am  !  I  won't  have  any  roses 
growing  on  my  place  except  you  and  me,  and  if  any  others  try 
it,  I'll  leave.     I  won't  stand  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  Sit  down,"  suggested  Mrs.  Rose,  tranquilly. 

"Not  until  you  pull  up  that  rosebush,"  said  Amos  doggedly. 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Amos." 

"I'm  not  absurd,  Mary.  You  must  pull  up  that  bush  or — 
or  I'll  leave  you." 

Mrs.  Rose  gathered  her  work  together  and  stood  up.  Her  tall, 
slender  figure  was  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  dumpy  one. 

"  What  did  you  say  you'd  do?"  she  asked  calmly. 

"  I'll  leave  you  —  go  away  where  you  will  never  see  me  again. " 
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Mary  felt  absolutely  dazed.  Was  this  the  man  who  had 
meekly  obeyed  her  will  for  ten  years  ? 

"  If  you  don't  pull  up  that  rosebush  at  once,  and  promise  me 
never  to  plant  another  in  our  yard  as  long  as  you  live,  I  will  go 
away  and  you  will  never  see  me  again." 

"I  would  go  right  after  you  and  bring  you  back  again," 
remarked  Mrs.  Rose. 

"  I  would  not  come.  I  cannot  live  where  my  one  single  wish 
is  disregarded,"  said  Amos  quietly. 

"Amos,  it  is  too  silly  of  you  to  talk  this  way.  For  ten  years 
I've  deprived  myself  of  the  things  I  love  best  in  the  world,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  do  it  any  longer  just  because  you  happen  to 
have  an  absurd  dislike  for  them  ! " 

"You  must  choose  between  them  and.  me,"  said  Amos  reso- 
lutely. 

"  One  Rose,  or  a  garden  of  them  ?"  grimly  asked  Mrs.  Rose. 
"  Well,  I  take  the  garden." 

"  Then  good-bye.  I  will  come  back  only  when  you  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  you  give  up  the  garden." 

"Amos,  when  you  get  over  this  tantrum,  come  into  the  dining- 
room  to  supper,"  and  Mrs.  Rose  disappeared  into  the  hall. 

Left  alone,  Amos  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  the  floor,  and 
shaking  his  head,  he  went  out  the  front  door,  closed  it  softly 
after  him,  and  tip-toed  down  the  walk. 

When  supper  was  ready  Mrs.  Rose  sat  down  in  her  usual 
place  at  table.  She  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
Amos  was  starved  into  surrender.  She  would  not  call  him,  so 
she  sat  alone  to  the  very  end  of  the  meal,  lingering  over  the 
cake  and  preserves  in  the  hope  that  Amos  would  come.  At  last 
came  her  usual  time  for  returning  to  knit  in  the  front  room. 
Slowly  she  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  place  where  she  had 
last  seen  Amos.     He  was  not  there. 

A  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  her.  Surely  he 
could  not  have  been  serious  when  he  said  good-bye  !  Amos,  her 
devoted  servant,  would  not  go  away  for  such  a  silly  reason. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  house  or  garden.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed,  though  not  admitting  it  to  herself,  she  sat  in 
the  deserted  front  room  and  tried  to  knit,  but  so  often  did  she 
stop  to  listen  to  the  footsteps  that  always  went  by,  instead  of 
turning  in  at  the  gate,  that  at  last  she  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

The  next  day  seemed  interminable.      Slowly  the  June  heat 
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died  away,  but  the  cool  of  evening  did  ool  bring  Amos  home 
from  his  office.  He  was  gone,  as  he  said,  forever,  and  Bhe 
should  never  Bee  his  face  again.  The  recollection  of  his  words 
brought  with  it  the  echo  of  her  own,  "I  would  go  right  after 
you  and  bring  you  baok  again." 

"And  so  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Rose  with  determination. 

But  where  to  go  ?  She  would  not  employ  detectives  to  find 
Amos,  for  she  should  have  to  tell  them  about  the  rosebush,  and 
she  simply  could  not  do  that.  It  was  such  a  silly  reason  for  a 
quarrel.  She  did  want  the  rose  garden,  but  not  more  than  she 
wanted  him.  The  detectives  were  only  men,  and  she  could 
never  make  them  understand  why  she  had  sent  Amos  away  and 
was  now  trying  to  bring  him  back.  Moreover,  she  could  not 
explain  to  them  Amos's  deep-rooted  dislike  of  roses — they  didn't 
know  him,  and  they  would  misjudge  him. 

She  would  hunt  for  him  herself,  travelling  the  whole  world 
over,  if  necessary.  v  It  was  her  duty.  Fortunately,  she  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  for 
she  had  plenty  of  money  in  her  own  right.  Amos,  too,  was 
well  off.  She  learned  from  the  office  that  he  had  turned  over 
his  interest  in  the  great  cotton  mills  to  his  partner.  Probably 
he  would  go  abroad.  He  had  always  scoffed  at  Europe  to  her, 
and  now  he  would  do  just  what  he  thought  she  would  not  expect 
of  him.     Amos  was  clever,  but  Mary  was  cleverer. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Rose  was  sailing  for  Europe  on  the 
Lusitania,  "to  join  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  suddenly  called  away  on 
business,"  as  she  told  her  friends  when  she  left  the  small  New 
England  city  in  which  she  lived. 

That  was  the  beginning.  For  years  she  travelled,  searching 
incessantly  at  home  and  abroad,  but  not  a  trace  of  Amos  did 
she  find.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  vanished  into  the  air. 
Many  a  strange  adventure  did  she  have  during  her  wanderings, 
hut  nothing  deterred  her  from  her  purpose. 

Some  ten  years  after  her  first  trip  abroad,  she  met  an  old 
school  friend  in  one  of  our  large  Southern  cities.  Mrs.  Howell 
at  once  took  the  wanderer  to  her  heart  and  home.  Almost 
before  Mrs.  Rose  knew  it,  she  was  settled  for  a  visit.  To  this 
friend  of  her  girlhood  Mrs.  Rose  told  her  story  without  reserva- 
tion. She  condemned  her  own  obstinacy  in  the  rosebush  mat- 
ter, but  she  said  in  extenuation  : 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that  that  was  the  only  thing  Amos 
would  not  let  me  do  ?    He  let  me  do  everything  else." 
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"  Didn't  he  tell  you  not  to  plant  them  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Howell. 

''Yes,  but  I  never  thought  that  he  meant  it.  I  ought  to  have 
known,  I  suppose."  • 

"  It  was  very  unreasonable  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Howell. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Rose  slowly.  "  I  did 
think  so  at  the  time,  but,  after  all,  if  you  had  been  nicknamed 
and  laughed  at  all  your  life  on  account  of  your  name,  you'd 
hate  it,  and  everything  connected  with  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  assented  Mrs.  Howell.  They  were  silent  awhile, 
each  busy  with  her  own  thoughts.    At  length  Mrs.  Howell  spoke  : 

"  Mary,  how  long  are  you  going  on  with  this  search  ?" 

"Until  I  find  Amos,"  was  the  cheerful  reply;  and  the 
other  understood. 

A  week  or  two  after  this  conversation  Mrs.  Howell  received 
an  invitation  to  bring  a  party  of  ladies  over  the  river  to  visit 
the  celebrated  rose  garden  of  a  certain  Captain  Blois.  For  some 
time  she  hesitated  about  asking  Mary  to  go,  for  she  feared  that 
the  mention  of  roses  might  hurt  her.  Finally  she  ventured  the 
question. 

At  first  Mrs.  Rose  declined,  saying  that  it  had  become  a  point 
with  her  to  try  to  dislike  roses— for  Amos's  sake. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I  am  profiting  by  my  mistake. 
When  I  find  Amos  I  can't  risk  losing  him  again,  so  if  you  don't 
mind  I  won't  go  to  the  rose  garden,  much  as  I  should  like 
to  see  it." 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  however,  she  changed  her 
mind.  She  thought  it  would  be  good  discipline  for  her  to  see 
the  roses  and  restrain  her  feelings,  so  she  joined  the  jolly  party 
which  assembled  on  the  small  pier.  Strong  darkies  oared  the 
large  bateaux  out  across  the  stream  and  through  many  winding 
canals.  Long  before  they  reached  Blois  Island  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  the  roses  came  to  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
It  grew  steadily  stronger  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  at  last  they 
saw  the  garden  glowing  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  a  perfect  May 
day. 

On  the  wharf  stood  Captain  Blois  to  welcome  his  guests  to 
Blois  Island.  One  after  another  the  boats  landed  their  merry 
passengers.  Mrs.  Rose  was  the  very  last  to  disembark.  As  she 
stepped  out  upon  the  landing  she  noticed  that  the  Captain  had 
disappeared. 

"The  Captain  begged  us  to  excuse  him  a  moment,"  said  a 
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laughing  voice.  "He  had  to  go  and  attend  to  tbe  health  of  a 
new  pose  which  has  jus1  been  Bet  out.  He  is  the  dearest  old 
thing  that  ever  happened.  Mrs,  Rose,  yonll  surely  lose  your 
heart  to  him.  We  girls  are  just  wild  about  him.  Have  you  a 
pair  of  scissors  ?  No?  Take  mine  and  Til  get  another  pair.  I 
know  where  they  are  kept.  Here  is  a  basket  for  you  to  put 
your  roses  in.  Oh,  we  always  use  market  baskets — you'll  see 
why  when  you  once  get  loose  in  that  garden.  The  Captain 
implores  us  to  pick  them.  It  is  better  for  the  bushes,  he  says. 
I,  for  one.  don't  need  urging."  So  the  girl  rattled  on,  as  the 
party  moved  into  the  garden. 

Imagine  acres  and  acres  given  up  entirely  to  roses.  They 
clustered  on  bushes  of  all  sizes,  they  swarmed  up  trellises  or 
over-ran  trees  and  shrubs.  One  adventurous  Cherokee  spread 
its  lustrous  blossoms  among  the  branches  of  a  magnificent  live 
oak.  On  one  hand  stood  stately  rows  of  American  Beauties  ; 
on  the  other,  dwarf  ramblers  bobbed  merrily  in  the  breeze. 
Gay  Jacks  nodded  at  delicate  tea  roses.  Dainty  brides  coquetted 
with  splendid  gentlemen  in  robes  of  garnet  velvet.  Into  this 
paradise  the  guests  strayed  in  twos  and  threes.  Ere  long  Mrs. 
Rose  found  herself  alone.  She  experienced  a  strange  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  brilliant  charm  of  the  flowers  filled 
her  with  melancholy  joy.  Surely,  they  should  never  bring 
anything  but  happiness,  and  yet  one  of  their  sisters  in  the  far 
North  had  separated  her  from  the  one  she  loved  best  in  the 
world.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  blossoms— it 
was  her  own  wilfulness  that  had  brought  unhappiness,  the  roses 
were  innocent. 

So  she  meditated,  moving  slowly  down  between  the  tall 
bushes.  At  the  end  of  the  alley  she  was  forced  to  stop,  for  a 
high  trellis  covered  with  marvellous  masses  of  Reve  d'or  barred 
the  way.  A  step  behind  her  made  her  turn  quickly,  and  she 
stood  still,  tall,  black-gowned,  snowy-haired,  a  stately  figure 
against  the  pale  gold  background. 

Coming  toward  her  was  a  man  whose  rather  short,  well-built 
athletic  figure  was  unfamiliar,  but  one  glance  at  his  face,  filled 
with,  unspeakable  love  and  longing,  told  her  who  it  was. 

'"Amos!"  she  cried  softly;  and  only  the  roses  know  what 
happened  next.  They  whispered  together  in  silence,  nodding 
their  golden  heads  in  sweet  sympathy. 

Before  long  the  pair,  so  strangely  separated  and  united,  began 
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to  talk,  as  people  do  when  the  reaction  from  a  great  emotion 
sets  in. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  come  down  here  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Rose. 

"  I  came  to  see  about  some  of  these  islands  which  I  had 
bought  to  raise  cotton  on.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Howell  in  Savannah  and  she  begged  me  to  visit 
her  awhile.  I  have  been  there  for  two  weeks  now.  I  had 
meant  to  gc  to  Charleston  very  soon." 

"  What  on  earth  were  you  going  there  for  ?  It's  the  deadest 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"I  was  looking  everywhere  for  you,  Amos,  to  tell  you  that 
no  rose  garden,  however  magnificent,  is  worth  giving  up  one's 
husband  for.     Can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  my  wilfulness  ?    I- 

"Hush,  dear." 

"I  won't  hush.  I  hate  roses  worse  than  anything  in  the 
world.  The  sight  of  them  reminds  me  of  my  foolish,  obstinate 
selfishness.  They  separated  me  from  you,  and  I'd  die  rather 
than  have  them  anywhere  near  me." 

During  this  speech,  a  slightly  dismayed  expression  crossec 
Amos's  sunburned  face.     "  Then  why  did  you  come  over  to  the 
rose  garden  ?"  he  asked. 

"Mrs.  Howell  wanted  me  to,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  refuse 
my  hostess.  Besides,"  she  added  gaily,  "I  thought  it  might 
help  cultivate  my  dislike  for  the  rosacese  family." 

"And  has  it?" 

"  Of  course.  The  sight  of  you  has  banished  all  love  for  othei 
roses." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Amos,  gravely. 

"  Is  Colonel  Blois  a  friend  of  yours  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rose. 

"'Yes,  I  know  him  pretty  well." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  foolish  sort  of  man  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  raising  roses.  Why,  he  couldn't  even  wait  to  meet  half  his 
guests  because  a  silly  rosebush  wasn't  growing  right,  and  he 
had  to  doctor  it.     Is  he  quite  crazy  ?  " 

Amos  reddened  under  his  sunburn.  "Well,  no,  I  shouldn'' 
call  him  crazy.  He  loves  roses,  and — and  I  don't  blame  him  for 
that.  Why  shouldn't  a  man  raise  roses  ?  They're  much  more 
ornamental  than  cabbages." 

"Are  you  actually  standing  up  for  roses,  Amos  ?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  I  reckon  I  am." 

"Well,  of  all  things,  that's  the  queerest.      The  next  thing  I 
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know,  you'll  be  telling  me  you  came  over  here  just  to  see  the 

peeky  shrubs  ! n 

"Suppose   I   did,"  said    Amos  calmly.       "I've  travelled,   and 

met  people,  and  lived  out  of  doors,  and  I  hope  I'm  not  as  narrow- 
minded  as  I  was  when  I  had  hardly  been  outside  of  rny  office  in 
my  little  New  England  town/' 

"  I've  travelled  some  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Rose  grimly,  "but  it 
has  only  increased  my  dislike  of  the  rose  tribe." 

"Cunnel  Blois  !  oh,  Cunnel  Blois  !"  called  some  one.  "  Dar 
yo'  is,"  and  a  darkey  hurried  up  to  Amos.  "Sah,  dat  dere  rose 
seem  lak  she  am  takin'  hoi'  ob  de  groun'  an'  am  gwine  to  grow 
lak  a  niggah  baby." 

"That's  good,  Sam,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Amos 
with  a  satisfied  smile.  "Go  back  and  watch  her,  Sam,  and  let 
me  know  later  how  she  looks."  Then,  to  his  astonished  wife, 
he  said,  "Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  Colonel  Blois.  I  own  the  garden. 
When  I  left  you  I  had  to  keep  my  word  about  not  coming  back, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  like  roses  for  your  sake,  so  that 
when  you  found  me  we  might  enjoy  them  together.  I  love 
them  dearly  now,  as  you  see,  and  if  you  would  try  to  like  them 
a  little,  for  my  sake,  I  would  be  so  happy." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Mrs.  Rose,  meekly. 

So  ended  the  war  of  the  Roses. 

Marjorie  Osborn  Wesson. 
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GERTRUDE   BENT 


July  31,  1887-December  23,  1908 

The  hearts  of  all  were  saddened  the  last  morning  of  the  fall 
term  by  the  word  that  passed  from  lip  to  lip  that  Gertrude 
Bent,  after  a  valiant  struggle  with  disease,  had  been  taken  from 
us  by  death. 

She  will  be  sadly  missed  not  only  by  her  house-mates,  the 
orchestra  of  which  she  was  leader,  and  the  senior  class,  of  which 
she  was  president,  but  by  the  college  at  large.  Young  people 
of  her  type  are  all  too  rare  to  be  lost  without  the  deepest  grief 
and  lasting  regret.  The  college  has  done  much  for  her  in  these 
happy  years,  but  she  in  turn  has  done  much  for  the  college. 
Her  energy  and  sturdiness  of  mind  and  body,  her  promptness 
and  efficiency,  the  absence  of  pretension,  her  fine  sense  of 
responsibility  and  her  willingness  to  do  for  others,  made  her  a 
type  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  college  girl.  So  free  was  she  from 
mere  personal  ambition  that  her  election  as  senior  president 
was  a  surprise  alike  to  her  and  to  many  of  her  best  friends, 
while  so  fitting  was  the  choice  that  it  won  the  heartiest  com- 
mendations. 

This  brief  tribute  would  be  seriously  lacking  did  it  not  em- 
phasize Miss  Bent's  position  in  music.  When  playing  her 
violin,  she  was  at  her  best.  The  wholesome  vigor,  the  compell- 
ing sense  of  rhythm,  her  keen  delight  in  a  broad  climax,  to- 
gether with  her  musical  tone  and  her  accuracy,  made  her  play- 
ing not  only  most  attractive,  but  truly  notable  in  a  student  of 
her  years.  Her  appointment  as  concert-master  of  the  College 
Orchestra  was  a  matter  of  course,  for  no  violin  in  the  band  of 
players  rang  so  true  and  so  confidently  as  hers. 

The  sympathies  of  all  are  justly  drawn  to  the  quiet  home 
circle  which  has  spared  the  youngest  child  during  these  years 
of  study,  and  now  must  bravely  defer  the  longed-for  reunion 
until  the  last  great  home-coming. 

H.  D.  Sleeper. 
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The  average  college  student  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  an 
age  when  she  can  decide  for  herself  what  courses  she  needs  in 
order  best  to  fit  herself  for  meeting  life  as  she  anticipates  it. 
When  she  comes  to  college  she  supposedly  brings  with  her  cul- 
tivated and  mature  taste  and  some  degree  of  good  if  not  fault- 
less judgment.  From  the  firmness  and  deep-rootedness  of  this 
belief  in  the  ability  of  the  college  girl  to  choose  for  herself,  has 
resulted  the  system  of  making  the  majority  of  college  courses 
elective.  This  elective  system  has  apparently  solved  many 
difficulties  ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  introduced  new  ones 
which  it  is  well  once  in  a  while  conscientiously  to  face.  In 
general,  college  students  do  not  wish  too  close  or  too  careful 
supervision,  also,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  they  like  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  sweet  wills  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  these  dictates  are  not  of  the  wisest  or  best. 
Frequently  the  enjoyable  rather  than  the  profitable  courses  are 
elected,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  a  general  rule 
enjoyment  and  profit  are  very  closely  allied.  We  cannot  work 
successfully  at  the  thing  we  dislike  ;  but  may  it  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  dislike  a  thing  merely  because  we  have  never  tried 
working  at  it  ?  Also,  is  it  not  true  that  by  deliberately  avoid- 
ing the  unpleasant,  the  uninteresting  and  the  difficult,  we  are 
neglecting  the  good  discipline  of  mind  and  character  to  be 
derived  from  the  overcoming  of  difficulties  and  from  mastery  in 
the  face  of  opposition  ?  This  is  a  matter  wholly  for  individual 
consideration.  It  rests  with  each  of  us  personally  whether  we 
find  the  gain  to  be  got  through  a  disagreeable  task  greater  than 
that  derived  from  a  pleasant  one.  Perhaps  the  wisest  decision 
rests  midway  between  the  two — inspiration  and  pleasure  on  the 
one  hand,  balanced  by  opposition  and  hard  work  on  the  other. 
Balance,  after  all,  is  the  thing  to  be  obtained  if  possible.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  for  the  scales  to 

swing  all  one  way. 
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The  faculty  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
the  purely  elective  course,  by  making  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
jects required  ones  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  by  seeing 
to  it  that  a  consistent  policy  is  followed  by  the  student  through- 
out all  four  years  and  by  advice  and  suggestion  where  sought 
for  or  practicable. 

The  elocution  department  attempts  during  a  one  year's  course 
to  change  all  harsh,  unpleasant  voices  into  pleasant-sounding, 
well-modulated  ones.  But  the  girl  of  the  poor  voice  and  awk- 
ward gesture  drops  out  of  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
spends  the  next  three  relapsing  into  old  faults  and  habits,  while 
her  more  gifted  sister  goes  on  electing  elocution  for  the  rest  of 
her  college  course  and  more  likely  than  not  receiving  the  extra 
training  required  for  participation  in  dramatics  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  It  is,  of  course,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
and,  as  college  is  a  miniature  of  the  world  outside,  it  is  well  to 
learn  along  what  lines  we  can  succeed  and  along  what  lines  we 
are  doomed  to  failure.  The  only  argument  for  a  different  state 
of  affairs  is  that  by  a  better  preparation  along  lines  of  especial 
weakness,  the  girl  might  be  better  fitted  to  take  her  place  in 
the  world  outside.  While  undoubtedly  college  is  showing  us  in 
a  small  way  what  life  is  like,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  preparing 
us  to  meet  with  it  in  the  larger  sphere  outside  the  college 
campus. 

With  painting  and  music  it  is  the  same.  Those  who  come 
here  with  an  undeveloped  taste  for  either  do  not  get  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  of  a  close  contact  to  force  the  mind  to  active 
interest  along  artistic  or  musical  lines.  Yet  it  is  readily  granted 
by  all  of  us  that  a  critical  appreciation  of  art  and  music  are 
essential  to  the  well-bred,  cultured  individual  of  to-day. 

Athletics,  it  would  seem,  were  intended  as  a  recreation  for 
the  strong,  not  as  a  builder  up  of  strength  for  the  weak.  There 
is  of  course  required  gymnastic  work  for  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  but  in  some  cases  a  doctor's  excuse  covers  laziness 
rather  than  inability  to  exercise.  By  junior  and  senior  years 
only  those  who  really  find  the  least  need  of  regular,  supervised 
exercise  elect  to  take  it.  To  be  sure,  all  juniors  and  seniors  are 
required  to  hand  in  cards  with  the  correct  amount  of  weekly 
exercise  recorded  thereon,  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  better 
if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  systematic 
gymnastic  work  under  a  competent  supervisor. 
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A.s  for  the  religious  life  of  the  college,  it,  too,  in  a  way,  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  purely  elective.     Those  who  feel  1 1  e  d<  Bire 

for  the  spiritual  st  i niu lus  of  Tuesday  night  prayer  meeting  and 
Sunday  morning  Bible  class  attend,  and  the  heathen  remain 
away.  The  question  is  who  goes  to  seek  them  oul  or  to  disturb 
their   peace  of  mind  and  complacency  of  spirit  by  suggesting 

that  they  are  losing  the  inspiration  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  college  activities  ? 

It  is  well  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year  seriously  to  con- 
sider what  use  we  are  making  of  the  wonderful  freedom  of 
choice  allowed  us  here  at  college.  It  is  well  for  us  if  we  find 
that  in  no  case  has  the  use  been  an  abuse.  It  is  customary  to 
enquire  of  ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  our  work  and  interest 
along  our  various  lines  of  work  and  activity  ;  but  let  us  for  the 
moment  go  behind  this  question  and  enquire  into  the  motives 
which  have  led  us  to  follow  these  various  lines,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  are  indeed  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  It  is 
right  and  just  that  we  should  have  power  of  choice  and  a  right 
to  individual  preference,  but  we  should  be  all  the  more  careful 
that  our  choices  and  preferences  are  leading  us  along  the  right 
track — to  the  development  of  an  able-bodied,  broad-minded, 
deeply  cultured  and  well-rounded  gentlewoman. 
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To  launch  forth  with  a  treatise  on  the  commonplace  hardly 
seems  in  keeping  with  the  first  two  weeks  of  January,  when 
New  Year's  resolutions  have  not  yet  worn  themselves  entirely 
away  by  contact  with  adverse  propensities  of  every-day  life. 
For  I  daresay  that  the  intentional  existence  mapped  out  accord- 
ing to  most  New  Year's  resolutions  would  be  anything  but 
commonplace.  And  this  observation  brings  me  to  the  few 
remarks  which  I  should  like  to  make  on  the  significance  of 
that  term. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward  individualism  and  the  ex- 
treme. It  applies  to  both  method  and  result.  In  life  and  in  art 
the  battle-cry  is  originality.  In  theory,  the  original  is  hard  to 
attain,  but  in  reality  it  is  not.  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  eccentric 
or  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  "queer."  But  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  worth  of  the  motive,  and  investigation  and  analy- 
sis would  show  misdirected  energy  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  would-be  original  men,  the  sulphites,  is  to 
be  different  from  the  mob.  And  in  struggling  to  be  different 
from  the  mob,  they  usually  succeed  in  differing  from  one  another 
as  well,  so  that  the  world  has  never  received  any  direct  benefit 
from  them  because  they  lack  team-work.  If  they  would  unite 
on  a  common  goal  and  all  make  for  it,  they  would  be  no  less 
sulphites,  and  might  justify  their  existence. 

We  would  suggest  the  normal  as  the  goal  for  sulphites.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  anything  more  original.  The 
poor  old  normal  has  been  forgotten  long  ago,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  world  have  been  divided  into  the  commonplace  and 
the  non-commonplace.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  to  talk  about 
the  normal.  So  did  Ovid  with  his  "  Medio  tutissimus  ibis"  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  normal  is  the  pitch  which  God  gave 
the  world  when  He  first  tuned  it  and  set  it  spinning.  But  as 
time  rolled  on,  men  couldn't  keep  up  to  the  original  key,  and  a 
large  number   flatted,   although   they  tried   to  do  their  best. 
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These  have  gradually  formed  the  great  army  of  the  common- 
place. They  still  flat,  they  still  strive,  and  they  look  toward 
the  non-commonplace  for  better  tilings.  And  the  non-common- 
place, in  their  frantic  endeavors  to  Bing  higher  than  their  less 

fortunate  brethren,  have  sharped  a  little  in  various  keys.  The 
trouble  really  lies  with  them.  If  they  united  their  efforts  they 
might  in  time  lift  the  commonplace  up  to  their  level,  and  then 
originality  would  be  at  a  discount.  If  they  can't  do  this,  they 
had  better  drop  back  and  distribute  their  superfluous  energy 
among  the  bromides.  They  might  liven  up  the  commonplace  a 
little,  and  at  least  everyone  would  be  singing  on  the  same  key. 
The  few  immortals  who  did  attain  the  normal  could  not  be 
heard,  anyway,  and  could  be  rewarded  with  box  seats  at  the 
after-concert. 

The  Brunonian  for  December  contains  a  splendid  article  enti- 
tled "Misrule  and  Unrest  in  India."  The  situation  in  India  is 
analyzed  very  carefully  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  famine- 
breeding  poverty  has  been  traced  to  excessive  taxation  which 
the  remorseless  assessors  are  always  too  ready  to  justify.  The 
land  and  salt  taxes  are  the  most  iniquitous,  and  the  writer 
shows  that  the  large  revenues  thus  raised  are  not  spent 
wisely  and  judiciously.  He  shows  that  the  destruction  of 
industries  is  another  cause  of  poverty,  and  that  the  bitterness 
through  the  land  has  increased  by  the  partition  of  Bengal.  The 
entire  article  is  detailed  and  is  a  splendid  monument  to  serious 
thought  and  application. 

"  Urania  Victrix  "  in  the  Williams  Magazine  is  a  remarkably 
well-handled  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  a  back- 
ground of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Provence.  The  old  theme  of 
love,  war  and  heroic  deeds  is  treated  in  an  original  and  startling 
manner  and  the  atmosphere  of  old-world  romance  and  adven- 
ture pervades  the  entire  story. 

Very  different  in  subject-matter  but  equally  good  is  "Rosa- 
lia's Wedding  Silver"  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine.  It  is  a  little 
tragedy  of  common  life  told  with  a  restraint  and  simplicity 
unusual  in  undergraduate  work.  The  pathos  is  spontaneous 
and  unforced,  and  the  development  of  the  theme  is  artistic. 
The  same  number  contains  another  good  story  with  a  problem 
in  it,  entitled  "  His  Chance." 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  for  De- 
cember is  a  short  play,  "  The  Watch— An  Episo<ie."  Although 
the  character-drawing  of  the  old  people  is  well  done  and  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  is  sustained  throughout,  the  play  as 
a  whole  is  morbid  and  unwholesome  in  tone.  The  symbolism  is 
too  intricate— the  meaning  is  not  clear.  The  same  gruesome 
touch  that  pictures  for  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  the 
coffin  with  the  face  of  the  long-dead  daughter  looking  out 
through  the  glass  front,  is  reflected  again  in  the  coming  of  the 
unknown,  nameless  stranger  and  in  the  bright  light  that  flashes 
upon  the  dying  old  couple  through  the  glass  of  the  coffin  at  the 
end.  It  is  symbolism  carried  to  its  extreme  and  the  result  is 
both  uncanny  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  quote  the  following  verse  : 

The  Ballade  of  Passing  Faces 

Out  of  the  dark,  across  the  blinding  flare 
Before  the  doorway  of  the  playhouse,  glide 
Unending  lines  of  faces,  in  the  glare 
As  wan  as  dead  men.     Through  the  eddying  tide, 
A  youth  moves  on,  his  head  thrown  back  for  pride, 
Wine-flushed,  with  laughing  lips  full  amorous, 
And  a  bright  vampire  clinging  at  his  side — 
And  these  be  they  that  shall  come  after  us. 

Dull  foreign  faces  pass,  with  sullen  stare 
That  watched  unflinching  when  their  fathers  died, 
Trampled  by  Cossack  horse-hoofs,  still  they  wear 
Masks  of  an  outward  suffrance,  feigned  to  hide 
The  heart  that  plans  unbounded  regicide, 
And,  out  of  king-dwarfed  manhood  mutinous, 
Would  make  men  king-free,  law-free  at  a  stride — 
And  these  be  they  that  shall  come  after  us. 

Then  deep-eyed  faces,  gaunt,  with  matted  hair 
Thrust  back  through  bony  grimy  fingers,  wried 
By  toil  too  soon  begun  in  factory  air, 
For  these  are  young.     And  as  they  move  aside, 
Come  sharp-cheeked  begging  children,  who,  denied 
Their  penny,  shriek  out  curses  blasphemous  ; 
Shameless,  illusionless,  too  wild  to  guide — 
And  these  are  they  that  shall  come  after  us. 
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Guide  thou  man's  frantic  passions  ruinous ; 
We  labor  blind  through  pathways  jill  untried, 
Ami  these  are  they  thai  shall  come  after  us. 

— A,  E.  Baker,  in  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

The  Flower  Stall 

Day  long,  dusty,  jiass  the  ill — 

Pass  the  weary  by  the  door. 
Never  pausing  by  tlie  sill 

Pass  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, — 

Ah,  what  gain  is  all  their  lore  ? 

Hearts,  have  they  for  posies  gay — 
Their  brave  colors  and  their  smiles  ? 

O,  but  see,  they  turn  away, 
Sighing  for  the  weary  miles, 
Lured  on  by  Fortune's  wiles. 

Here  are  flowers  of  the  field, 

Lover,  pause,  the  sky  is  blue, 
To  this  joyous  message  yield, 

Whispering  how  your  love  is  true — 

Posies,  lover,  what  would  you  ? 

Soldier,  with  the  heavy  brow 

Saddened  by  what  hours  of  pain , 
Does  your  fancy  wistful  grow 

At  familiar  flowers  again, 

Soothing  memories  of  the  slain  ? 

Poet,  with  your  heart  aflame, 

Youth  and  poet,  passing  by, 
Passion  roses  where  Love  came, 

Lilies  after,  Love  7nust  die ! 

Dreams  are  flowers,  will  you  buy? 

Sailor,  when  the  stars  were  dim, 
When  the  night  grew  dark  and  wild, 

And  Death  rose  a  specter  grim, 
And  you  turned  a  little  child 
How  the  dreams  of  these  beguiled  ! 

Day  long,  dusty,  pass  the  ill — 

Pass  the  iveary  by  the  door, 
Never  pausing  by  the  sill 

Pass  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, — 

Ah,  what  gain  is  all  their  lore  ? 

—W.  G.  T.-F.,  in  The  Harvard  Monthly. 
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I  wonder  why  I  never  saw  ghosts  in  those  times  not  so  long  ago— yet  long 
enough  ago— when  I  was  a  happy  farer  through  the  nights  and  days  of  col- 
lege.   I  have  credited  myself  with  some  sensitiveness  to  the 

The  Ghosts  spirits  that  foregather  in  the  sun  as  well  as  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon,  but  surely,  I  have  been  too  confident  of  my  deli- 
cately occult  powers.  For  I  never  saw  the  ghosts  that  now  I  know  tc  have 
been  thick  about  me  as  driven  leaves  on  an  autumn  day,  or  long,  wild  cur- 
rents of  wind  when  the  stars  are  sharpened  with  cold — strange,  unseen, 
unheard  ghosts  !  They  are  made  known  to  me  now,  in  a  time  too  late  and  a 
place  too  far,  for  any  warmly  comforting  converse  with  them.  Yet  I  must 
in  some  way  tell  how  it  is  with  them  and  with  me,  cry  them  good  day  and 
good  morrow,  as  it  were  ;  for  I  myself  am  a  ghost  now,  and  have  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  them  only  through  my  own  thin  spiritual  lonesome  being. 

To-night,  I  suppose,  my  ghost  and  all  those  others  whom  it  has  learned  to 
see,  fly  with  helpless  feet  that  trail  dream-fashion  on  the  wind,  across  the 
frozen  campus  and  out  to  the  gate.  They  look  up  to  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
crosses  that  on  moon-touched  nights  are  arrowy  silver ;  they  hear  the  bare 
elm  boughs  that  creak  and  writhe  with  cold.  They  see  one  star  prick  a 
fringe  of  menacing  cloud,  and  again  withdraw ;  and  glancing  back  over 
ghostly  shoulders  they  see  the  campus  lights,  yellow,  warm,  happy,  and 
maybe  a  lantern  sturdily  bobbing  along  crooked  paths  and  up  the  black  steps 
of  College  Hall. 

And  each  ghost,  flying  with  feet  that  trail  dream-fashion,  glancing  back  to 
the  lights  and  the  twisting  trees,  longs  with  a  longing  that  is  half  an  agony 
and  half  an  echo  of  joy,  to  be  rid  of  those  other  crowding  spirit-comrades  ;  to 
be  rid  of  those  helpless,  dragging  feet :  to  run,  substantial  and  alone,  un- 
shaken by  the  wind,  back  to  the  yellow  lights  and  up  the  steps  to  some  small, 
gay-colored  human  corner  of  its  own,  and  to  know  that  another  night,  and 
yet  another,  shall  find  it  there. 

But  the  ghosts  are  whirled  to  and  fro  in  the  wrack  of  the  air,  thronging 
together,  tangling  each  other  with  their  strange  garments  that  flap  and 
hinder.  So  many,  many  ghosts !  As  the  wind  lulls,  my  own  spirit  looks 
about,  curious  of  its  comradery.  Shall  it  see  older  shapes,  giay  hairs,  wrin- 
kles, faces  full  of  strong  care  of  busy,  tired  years?  Shall  it  see  certain 
with  ghostly  husbands  and  children  shadowing  their  shadows  ;  with  books 
of  dream  or  science  swinging  at  their  sides  ;  with  the  apparitions  of  school- 
rooms, mission-rooms,  hospitals,  offices,  studios,  homes,  casting  alien  auras 
about  the  forms  that  the  wind  hurries  across  the  campus,  before  the  quiet 
lights  ? 
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Nay,  verily.  My  ghost  is  glad  of  its  oomradery  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
cause.  Young  are  we  all.  young  as  the  first  night  we  ran  along  that  path, 
fearing  the  stroke  of  ten  and  the  click  of  the  house-latches.  Never  a  ghost 
with  a  settled  look  of  success  or  despair  ;  never  a  ghost  with  eyes  too  tired  to 
laugh  ;  nor  one  with  feet  too  staid  or  heavy  to  desire  freedom.  Thousands 
of  spirits,  but  none  grown  old  !  That  is  the  salvation  of  the  comradery 
wherein  I  am  driven  to-night. 

But  you,  whoever  you  are,  who  to-night  run  on  your  own  two  feet  along 
the  path  ;  who  think  not  very  much  of  the  angry  cloud  and  the  leaping  star 
and  the  wind  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  for  your  own  head  is  full  enough 
of  clouds  and  stars,  and  your  own  heart  is  busy  enough  with  its  windy  joys 
and  woes  ;  you,  who  hail  your  own  light  gleaming  at  the  path's  end,  and  can 
cry  an  audible  good  night  to  the  bobbing  lantern  on  the  steps, — you  never  see 
the  ghosts,  you  never  feel  their  flying,  sliding,  curious  pressure,  you  never 
hear  their  sudden  breath  and  whispered  speech  and  song.  Neither  did  I  see, 
nor  feel,  nor  hear. 

Not  when  the  ivy  shivered  away  in  shadow,  and  the  western  trees  let  all 
the  sunset  through  ;  not  when  the  great  wide  snow  laid  hands  of  peace  upon 
the  nights  and  made  the  dawns  a  blaze  of  blue  and  silver  ;  not  when  the  hills 
went  ankle-deep  in  shining  flood  water,  when  the  bluebirds  flamed  in  orchards 
and  the  jonquils  flamed  by  walls. 

Nor  did  I  know  them  out  by  the  River,  where  violets  grew  deep,  and  where, 
across  the  level  waving  lands,  holy  spires  and  homely  smoke  rose,  through  a 
foam  of  apple  boughs.  I  did  not  know  them  in  the  tall  pine-guarded  paths 
of  Paradise  ;  no,  not  even  when  the  thrush  sang  up,  once — twice — and  all  the 
least  leaves  trembled,  like  ripples  of  a  pool  whose  fountain  breaks  in  slender 
tinkling  light. 

But  it  was  stranger  yet  that  I  never  knew  them  in  corridor  and  chapel,  so 
many  days  and  days.  I,  to  have  stood  to  sing  the  chant,  and  not  to  have 
heard  echoes,  long  and  finely-carried,  braiding  their  harmonies  from  rafters 
to  floor.  And  when  the  hymn  went  high— high  to  heaven,  when  the  organ 
throbbed  and  one  voice  from  the  choir  rose  like  the  thrush-voice  of  the  wood, 
when  my  heart  hurt  me  with  too  proud  exaltation,  yet  I  was  deaf  to  all  the 
subtle,  shadowy,  aching  music  that  followed  ours,  and  fell  back  hardly 
baffled  of  its  joy. 

And  it  is  strange,  I,  to  have  hurried  so  from  class  to  class,  and  never  to  have 
felt  at  my  side  the  rustling  garments  and  the  eager  breath  of  those  ghostly 
pursuers,  their  faces  young  as  ours,  their  hands  as  ready,  but  always  foiled 
of  their  desire.  For  always  (I  know  it  now)  their  feet  trailed  dream-fashion 
close  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  class-room  door  they  stopped,  wistful  and 
denied ;  while  we  with  our  humming  throats  and  restless  bodies,  sat  in  their 
chairs,  cut  idle  pictures  across  the  idle  pictures  they  once  cut,  and  heard 
unwillingly  or  feverishly  the  lecture  whereof  they  might  take  no  notes. 

But  I  was  unaware.  I  saw  the  sunrise,  like  a  towering  city  of  pomegranate- 
gold,  surge  above  the  hills  ;  I  saw  the  moonrise  set  the  campus  adrift  in 
dreams — with  all  its  woven  shadows  and  rose-sweet  plots  of  white  ;  I  watched 
the  years  twist,  twist  themselves  away  in  ever  broadening  spirals  of  experi- 
ence, until  at  last  they  twisted  me  away  with  them,  from  those  sunrises  and 
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moonrises,  away  from  the  meadows  and  the  hills,  the  hymns  and  the  lectures, 
and  the  many  yellow  lights  across  the  campus.  So  be  it.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  years  twist  no  more.  Rather,  they  revolve  so  speedily,  and  with 
furrows  so  deep,  that  I  am  dazed .  But  to  those  first  furrows  they  can  never 
bring  me  again . 

And  so  it  is  that  I  am  become  a  ghost.  Being  such,  I  wonder  that  none 
can  see  us.  There  are  so  many  of  us  !  and  each  one  wishes  to  be  all  alone,  to 
set  feet  to  the  ground,  to  run  against  the  win^,  to  laugh  a  little  without 
reason,  to  shout  once  and  be  afraid  that  some  one  may  hear  you,  yes,  even  to 
have  one  sturdy  lesson  to  learn,  in  there  behind  the  window-squares. 

But  though  we  all  shouted  together,  no  one  would  hear.  Though  we 
pressed  with  all  our  youngest  strength  against  the  windows,  no  one  would 
heed.  Though  we  set  ourselves  with  glimmering,  faery  faces  now  before 
those  two  who  come  quickly  through  the  gate,  they  would  not  see ;  they 
would  part  us  like  the  dim  air  we  are,  and  go  on  arm  in  arm,  secure,  unvis- 
ited  by  phantoms. 

It  is  much  better  so.  It  would  be  a  very  dreadful  thing  if  everyone  were 
haunted  day  and  night  by  a  host  even  so  young  as  that  wherein  I  blow.  As 
the  time  cometh  to  all  to  die,  so  cometh  the  time  when  all  who  have  walked 
those  paths  with  love  go  back,  trailing  helpless  feet,  to  understand  the 
crowded  spaces  of  the  air.     But  let  no  one  dream  forward  into  that  time. 

Indeed,  I  need  not  bid  any  to  forget  what  I  have  written.  For  no  one  who 
walks  on  her  own  two  feet  and  has  a  lesson  waiting  for  her  behind  the  win- 
dow, can  be  aware  of  the  ghosts.  Enough  is  it,  if  for  one  minute  she  sees  the 
stars,  if  she  hears  the  elm  trees  groan,  and  throws  back  her  head  once  to 
taste  the  wind  that  is  the  meat  and  drink — as  well  as  the  tyrant — of  ghosts. 
If  she  will  stop  for  that,  then  we  will  brush  past  her  lightly  ;  we  will  cast  a 
spell  of  dancing  over  her  feet ;  we  will  sing  a  song  that  never  grows  old  into 
her  unwitting  ears,  and  we  will  fly  as  she  runs,  blessing  her,  laughing,  being 
glad  of  our  right  even  to  ghostship,  and  forgetting  that  we  are  but  shadows, 
and  that  the  house  door  is  forever  locked  to  us. 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis  1904. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Smith  College  has  been  represented  in  that  so-called 
"Land  of  To-morrow,"  now  gradually  becoming  "The  Land  of  To-day." 

Doubtless  she  will  be  represented  there 
Esther  Wallace  Buxton,  ex- 1897    again  in  the  near  future  ;   for  on  ac- 
count of  its  religious  need,  its  economic 
importance,  and  its  dramatic  history,  South  America  is  destined  to  claim  the 
increasing  attention  of  the  world.1 

Thus  far  "  the  neglected  continent"  has  felt  the  influence  of  Christianity 
only  along  its  coast  line,  where  some  400  scattered  missionaries  contend 
against  the  ignorance  and  deceit  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives.  With 
problems  like  these  Miss  Buxton  contended  for  two  years,  until  her  broken 
health  obliged  her  to  return  to  this  country. 
1  The  Intercollegian,  October,  1908. 
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Esther  Wallace  Buxton  <\  "97,  a  student  of  music  and  art,  left  colli 

i ml  in  1899  w-nt  out  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  Barranqnilla, 
Colombia.      Her  entire  Btay  was  the  Colegio  Americano,  a  widely 

known  boarding  school  for  girls,-  Negroes,  Nidians,  and  Europeans.  Miss 
Buxton's  work  was  to  teach  and  to  hold  cottage  meetings  among  the  people. 
Since  her  permanent  return  to  this  country,  she  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
in  her  home  city,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

In  all  departments  of  missionary  work  in  South  America,  the  moral  degra- 
dation and  religious  indifference  of  the  people  is  peculiarly  disheartening. 
More  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  those  at  home  would  go  far  to  brighten  the 
outlook.     No  field  needs  more  earnest  prayer. 

Address,  HI  South  Street,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Note.— Limitations  of  space  sometimes  necessitate  change  in  local  and  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  record.— Ed. 

The  story  of  Grace  Greenough's  missionary  service  is  the  saddest,  as  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  beautiful,  in  the  missionary  record  of  Smith  College, 

for  her  work  had  only  begun  when  it 

Grace  Greenough  Crawford,   1885     ended  suddenly.     The  letters  received 

by  the  committee  concerning  her  reveal 
vividly  the  beautiful  influence  of  her  short  life  and  the  deep  affection  which 
she  always  called  forth,  that  it  seems  best  merely  to  quote  the  words  of  her 
family  and  friends. 

Jeanie  Grace  Greenough  "was  graduated  from  Smith  College  with  the 
cla.xs  of  1885.  She  was  a  wonderful  student  and  excelled  in  philosophy.  She 
lived  in  the  Hatfield  House,  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Society,  and  at  one 
time  president  of  her  class.  In  appearance  she  was  tall  and  stately,  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  magnetism,  and  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her."  ! 

While  in  college  she  hesitated,  evidently  from  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  to 
announce  her  definite  purpose  of  missionary  service,  though  she  sometimes 
spoke  of  it  among  various  plans  for  her  future.  Her  mother  writes  :'-  "  She 
asked  me  after  graduation  ...  if  I  wanted  her  to  stay  at  home  and  use 
the  powers  God  had  given  her,  and  her  education,  in  making  calls,  playing 
the  piano,  reading  and  sewing  and  amusement,  when  there  was  so  much  good 
to  be  done  in  the  world.  ...  I  think  quite  valuable  her  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Board  just  before  she  went  as  a  missionary  ;  *  I  go  into  the 
work  feeling  that  Christ  is  our  Master,  and  it  is  ours  to  go  to  whatever  part 
of  the  world  He  sends  us.  ...  Of  my  individual  fitness  for  the  work 
.  .  .  I  cannot  say.  I  never,  at  all  events,  have  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  I  was  good,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  a  trust  in  my  Master,  I  should  not 
stand  where  I  do.'  " 

The  narrative  is  here  taken  up  by  the  Rev.  Lyndon  S.  Crawford  :3  "After 
graduating  from  Smith,  she  remained  a  year  with  her  parents,  assisting 
her  father,  who  was  then  president  of  Amherst  Agricultural  College.  On 
October  13,  1886,  she  became  my  wife,  and  in  the  following  week,  October 

1  Leslie  Crawford  Hun,  February  8, 1908. 

2  Mrs.  James  C.  Greenough,  February  20, 1908. 

3  March  13, 1908. 
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21,  we  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and  took  up  our  residence  in  Broussa.  some 
fifty  miles  south  of  Constantinople.  During  her  all  too  short  stay  in 
Broussa  (for  she  died  February  5,  1888,  leaving  a  little  boy  .  .  .  born  on 
the  4th,  who  followed  her  March  27)  she  had  made  excellent  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  Turkish  language ;  and  through  the  beautiful  influence  of  her 
home  life,  and  her  excellent  method  of  teaching — the  little  she  had  time  to 
teach — in  the  Girls'  School,  she  had  won  for  herself  many  friends,  and  had 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  hearts  and  characters  of  all  who  came  under 
her  influence." 

Her  best  friend  of  college  days,  Miss  Anna  A.  Cutler,  says  of  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's work  : l  "I  can  only  speak  of  her  intense  joy  and  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est in  every  day  of  it.  Every  letter  was  saturated  with  delight  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  about  her  ;  in  the  every-day  domestic  cares,  and  in  the  human 
relationships  she  was  forming  every  day  more  strongly  with  the  people  about 
her  ;  with  plenteous  dashes  of  humor  and  common  sense.  After  twenty 
years  I  can  feel  now  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  her  letters  ;  but  she  was  too 
new  to  all  of  it  to  have  much  of  achievement  to  put  into  so  brief  an  outline.'* 

Mrs.  Crawford's  sudden  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  was  a  great  grief 
to  her  many  friends  in  America ;  and  to  the  men,  women  and  children  in 
Turkey  to  whom  she  had  already  endeared  herself.  On  her  tombstone  on 
one  of  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Olympus  is  written  in  Armenian,  "For  love  of 
your  people  I  left  my  native  land,  and  though  I  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  your 
fatherland,  my  love  for  you  is  undying." 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  held  its  second  meeting  of  the  year 
at  the  Women's  University  Club,  17  Madison  Square  North,  on  Saturday 
morning,  December  5.  The  guest  of  the  day  was  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Consumers'  League,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  speak  upon  the 
working  hours  of  young  girls  and  children. 

Mrs.  Kelly  introduced  herself  not  as  coming  to  create  sympathy,  but  to  get 
help  in  protecting  the  women  and  girls  serving  in  shops  from  "  the  Christmas 
mob."  Various  cases  were  quoted  showing  cooperation  between  the  League 
and  merchants  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  their  employees.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  extension  of  working  hours  during  the  "holiday  season" 
seemed  rather  to  lie  with  the  public.  Mrs.  Kelly's  practical  suggestion  was 
that  the  "  Christmas  mob"  should  buy  or  order  earlier  in  the  month,,  and  her 
final  plea  was  that  all  her  hearers  should  complete  their  shopping  before  De- 
cember the  fifteenth. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  January,  the  Consumers' 
League  will  direct  its  energies  toward  framing  a  statute  for  the  restriction  of 
the  working  hours  of  women,  on  the  score  that  the  measure  is  a  matter  of 
public  health.  Mrs.  Kelly  requested  that  the  cause  might  be  helped  by  the 
timely  expression  of  public  sentiment.  Anyone  desiring  further  information 
about  this  work  should  send  her  name  and  address  to  the  office  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

G.  L.  C,  Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

1  April  26,  1908. 
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Copies  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tarbell,  m  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  arc  on  Bale  by  the  Alumna  Association. 
The  size  of  each  of  the  photographs  Is  s  i  LO  Inches,  monnted  on  cardboard, 
suitable  for  framing.    The  price  is  Beventy-flve  cents  each.    Orders  end 

the  amount  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary,  1*1  Elm  Street, 
Northampton. 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secrerary's  office,  184 

Kim  Street.     The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night,  June 

11,  and  it  will  he  necessary  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 

Senior  Dramatics  performance.  June  10.  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
bo  alumna  under  any  circumstances. 

No  preference  is  given  to  reuning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed  in  order 
of  their  receipt.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  cannot  use  another's 
name  to  secure  extra  tickets. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Commence- 
ment week  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 

The  following  addresses  of  alumnae  have  proved  unreliable.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  anyone  possessing  information  about  the  present  addresses  of 
these  alumnae  will  kindly  send  it  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  at  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

'95.    Mrs.  F.  A.  Foster  (Lydia  W.  Kendall),  168  High  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode 

Island. 
'98.    M.  Elizabeth  Hoy,  461  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'00.    Edith  M.  El  well,  106  Highland  Street,  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 

Emma  J.  Winchester,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
ea;-'00.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  D.  Jenkins),  Rio  Vista,  Grand  Avenue, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
'06.    Mrs.  Carlos  Craviato  (Louise  M.  Ryals),  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Laura  Crozer,  American  Express  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
'07.    Dora  A.  Reid,  11  Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  St.  Louis  presented  the  play,  "Arms  and  the 
Man,"  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Saturday,  December  12,  at  the  Wednesday 
Club  Auditorium,  Westminster  Place  and  Taylor  Avenue.  The  play  was 
given  for  the  scholarship  fund,  netting  three  hundred  dollars.  The  cast  was 
as  follows : 

Riana,   Mrs.  L.  R.Carter  '98 

Catherine, Margretta  McCandless  ex-'08 

Louka, Mary  Kern  '07 

Captain  Bluntschli, Marian  Rumsey  '05 

Nikola, Eloise  Ware  ex-'02 

Petkoff , Hazel  Joerder  '08 

Sergius, Marjory  Ferriss  '02 
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The  class  of  1909  has  started  a  Gertrude  Bent  Memorial  Fund  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  new  library,  the  exact  form  to  be  determined  later. 
This  fund  must  be  completed  by  May  1.  All  friends  who  would  like  to  con- 
tribute will  please  send  pledges  and  subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Katharine  H.  Wead,  Hubbard  House,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  sent  to  Helen 
Spear,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton. 

'96.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Jaquith  (Eliza  Lord)  is  now  preceptress  of  Gates  Academy, 
Neligh,  Nebraska. 

"  Gates  is  a  Congregational  Educational  Society  Academy,  aiming  to 
uphold  the  New  England  ideals  before  the  young  people,  especially 
from  the  farming  communities  of  the  northeastern  section  of  this 
great  and  rapidly  growing  state. 
"Since  coming  here,  I  have  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Congre- 
gational Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Nebraska,  of  which 
Miss  Laura  Wild  '02  is  president." 
'02.     Adelaide  L.  Burke  announces  her  engagement  to  Theodore  Jameson. 

Eda  Heineman's  present  address  is  Motz  Street  36,  Berlin,  Germany. 
'03.     Gertrude  F.  Curtis  announces  her  engagement  to  Alvah  K.  Todd  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
Marian  Fairbanks  announces  her  engagement  to  Chauncey  A.  Adams  of 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
R.  Janet  Gilfiilan  announces  her  engagement  to  Edward  Strong  Avery 
of  New  York  City. 
'04.     Constance  Abbott  is  a  member  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  company,  now  presenting 

"  Salvation  Nell." 
'05.     Eleanor  H.  Brown  announced  her  engagement  in  August  to  Warren 
Appleton  Whitney  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  Willard  (Marion  Willard  Woodbury)  is  a  member  of  the  Traitor 
Company,  now  touring  the  Southern  States. 
'07.     Elizabeth  McPherson  announces  her  engagement  to  Raymond  G.  Wright 

of  Seattle. 
'08.     Mabel  Tilton  is  travelling  in  California  this  winter. 
ex-lQ.    Grace  E.  Vary  announces  her  engagement  to  Paul  E.  Emerson,  '02 
Williams  K.  A. 

MARRIAGES 

'95.  Ina  Valeria  Smith  to  Joseph  Henry  Fairbrook.  Address,  1859  Chautau- 
qua Boulevard.  University  Park.  Portland,  Oregon. 

'01.  Florence  Hinkley  to  Philip  Dana,  November  21.  Address,  723  Main 
Street,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

'04.    Emma  Dow  Armstrong  to  Herbert  Henry  Oakes,  December  10. 
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'07.    Louisa  Frances  Niles  to  S.  E.  Gates,     .\  !•!■■       Bill  boro,  Oregon. 

Ethel  Woolverton  to  Frederics:  II.  Cone.  Address,  60  Wesl  -nth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

BIRTHS 

'03.  Mrs.  William  W.  Adams  (Louise  M.  Shattuck),  a  daughter,  Janet,  born 
September  88. 

Mrs.  H.  Arnold  Hamilton  (Alice  Willard  Warner),  a  son,  Erskine  E., 
born  September  14. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Francis  Samuels  (Kate  Tindall),  a  son.  Lloyd,  born  August  12. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr.  (Marion  Evans),  a  son,  Edward,  born  Oc- 
tober 2. 
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The  New  Library 

"Where  shall  I  find  the  library?" 

The  little  freshman  cried. 
"  It's  over  near  the  Hatfield  House," 

The  sophomore  replied. 

"  It's  very  cold,"  the  freshman  said, 

"I  shall  be  petrified, 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  work — 

I'll  catch  my  death  inside." 

"That's  nonsense,"  said  the  sophomore — 

Her  tone  was  dignified — 
"  You^shouldn't  mind  a  thing  like  that, 

J  don't,"  she  said  with  pride. 

And  as  they  neared  the  building. 

What's  this  the  freshman  spied  ? 
Oh  joy  of  joys  !  a  sign  that  said, 

"No  trespassing  inside." 

Jean  MacDuffie  1909. 

"Have  you  seen  'The  Witching  Hour'?"  asked  Eleanor  idly.    Jean  turned 
a  page  of  Cheyney's  Social  and  Industrial  History. 

"I  guess  so,"  she  said  absently,    "I've  seen 

The  Thought  Message    most  of  'em.     Which  one  is  it?"    Eleanor,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  couch,   gave   an  indignant 
bounce,  struck  the  bed-box  underneath,  and  rose  suddenly. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said  at  length,  with  as  much  dignity  as  she  could  command, 
"I  mean  the  play." 

"  Huh-huh,"  the  girl  turned  another  page,  "  I  think  so." 

"Don't  you  know?"    Eleanor's  tone  expressed  unlimited  scorn.     "Well, 
did  you  like  it  ?  " 

"Crazy  about  it."    She  reached  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  threw  down 
the  book.     "What  have  you  been  talking  about?"  she  demanded. 

"  '  The  Witching  Hour.'  of  course,"  said  Eleanor  impatiently.     "  You  said 
you  liked  it.     Did  John  Mason  play  the  leading  part  when  you  saw  it  ?" 

"Dear  me,"  sighed  Jean,  "  how  I  have  committed  myself.    I  didn't  see  the 
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play.  I  was  thinking  of  the  book  by  'The  Duchess.'  Go  on  and  tell  me 
about  it.  while  I  meditate  do  the  mediaeval  village." 

••it  was  awfully  g<  '<..!.'■  began  Eleanor,  glad  to  bare  made  some  Impression, 
"all  about  mental  telepathy  and  thought  transference.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed, though,  for  some  of  the  characters  weren'1  al  all  natural-,  nobody 
would  ever  have  dour  what  they  did.  ' 

"Theatrical  criticism  while  you  wait,"  remarked  jean  dryly.  "Why  don't 
you  offer  your  services  to  '  Life*?" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it."  said  Eleanor  calmly. 

"Break  it  gently  to  the  editor;  he  might  die  of  joy.  Will  you  hand  me 
my  history  note-1  ook  ? " 

"You've  Btudied  it  enough,"  remonstrated  Eleanor,  as  she  extracted  a 
(dilapidated  book  from  a  pile  of  papers.  "  I've  got  two  writtens  to-morrow 
and  I  don't  know  a  thing,  but  I'm  not  going  to  study  any  more.  Cramming 
at  the  last  moment  never  does  any  good." 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it,"  sniffed  Jean.  "Cramming's  an  excellent  thing 
when  you  haven't  looked  at  the  stuff  before.  I'd  rather  have  my  knowledge 
mixed  than  not  to  have  any  at  all.  It's  all  right  to  go  to  some  exams,  with 
your  mind  unprejudiced  by  any  information  you  might  have  acquired — then 
you  can  use  your  imagination — but  when  ili  comes  to  history,  you  need  cold, 
hard  facts." 

"It's  a  pity  you  didn't  know  all  this  before." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  all  right,  but  I  didn't  realize  it.  Things  have  a  way  of 
dawning  on  me  at  inopportune  moments.  I  certainly  do  wish  that  I  had 
some  of  your  information  ;  it  might  prove  useful." 

"  I'd  give  it  to  you  if  I  could,"  said  Eleanor  generously  ;  "  but  there  isn't 
much  time,  it's  almost  ten  now." 

"Never  mind,"  Jean's  tone  was  hopeful.  "When  the  'witching  hour' 
arrives,  I'll  have  to  depend  on  that  overworked  imagination  of  mine." 

"  I  have  it !  "  cried  Eleanor  suddenly.     "Mental  telepathy  ! " 

"How?    When?" 

"During  the  written  lesson,  if  I  see  you  looking  puzzled,  I  can  probably 
guess  what  question  you're  on,  and  if  I  know  the  answer,  I'll  send  it  to  you. 
I  learned  how  to  do  it  from  the  play.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  your  mind 
be  passive." 

"Oh.  it  will  be  passive  enough,"  said  Jean  grimly.  "But  look — do  you 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair?" 

"  Why,  of  course.  The  man  in  the  play  influenced  a  jury's  verdict.  Any- 
way, it's  a  scientific  experiment.  Besides,  I  probably  won't  need  to  do  it ; 
you  always  have  got  through." 

"That  man  certainly  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,"  meditated 
Jean,  alluding  to  the  professor  of  history,  "and  if  he  doesn't  get  what  he 
wants  he's  apt  to  feel  hurt.  I  really  meant  to  study  hard,  but  there  were  so 
many  committee  meetings,  and  the  rehearsals  for  the  play — " 

"Then  that's  settled,"  said  Eleanor.  "Now  I  guess  111  go  and  dream 
about  logic  and  conversion,  obversion  and — " 

"Everything,  in  short,  but  diversion,''  finished  Jean.  "There  isn't  much 
of  that  in  logic.     Good  night." 
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"Thank  goodness  that's  over,"  said  Jean,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
history  room  next  day. 

"  I  know  I  flunked  it,"  complained  Eleanor. 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  agreed  Jean,  "you  usually  do,  you  know.  By  the 
way.  I  got  your  message  about  the  answer  to  the  third  question." 

The  other  girl  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

"Message?"  she  repeated,  "  I  didn't  send  you  any.  Every  time  I  looked 
up  you  were  writing  like  mad." 

"  How  queer  !  You  know  I  can  never  remember  about  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon.  When  I  saw  the  third  question, 
I  thought  the  answer  must  be  the  one  that  has  all  those  enactments,  so  I 
was  just  going  to  write  it  down,  for  I  thought  I  knew  him  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  would  never  ask  us  anything  as  easy  as  the  short  one,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me  that  it  was  the  other.  Then  I  was  going 
to  write  that  down.  I  looked  at  the  professor,  and  the  poor  thing  looked  so 
trusting  that  1  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge,  so  I  wrote  the  long  one.    My  dear,  I  hope  you  won't  choke — " 

"  This  is  really  too  good,"  gasped  Eleanor.  "  I  didn't  send  you  any  mes- 
sage, and  the  answer  you  put  down  was  right.  The  thought  you  got  must 
have  come  from  some  one  who  answered  wrong." 

"It  was  a  narrow  escape,"  said  Jean,  laughing.  "The  idea  of  allowing 
wrong  answers  to  float  through  space  in  that  careless  manner !  It's  posi- 
tively criminal !     I  wish  I  knew  who  did  it.     I'd  send  her  a  message  ! " 

"  What  would  it  be  ?  "  demanded  Eleanor. 

"  'Wrong  number,'"  said  Jean,  briefly.  Helena  F.  Miller  1910. 


A  Long  Winter's  Nap 

'Twas  the  night  'fore  vacation,  and  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  quiet,  not  even  the  mouse. 
The  trunks  were  lined  up  in  the  hall,  and  the  light 
Was  dim  and  uncertain.     This  time  of  the  night 
Was  no  time  for  packing — I'd  wake  up  at  five, 
For  now  I  was  really  more  dead  than  alive. 
So  I  shut  up  my  trunk  and  I  laid  out  the  strap, 
And  then  settled  down  for  a  long  winter's  nap. 

I  had  just  gone  to  sleep  when  I  heard  such  a  clatter 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 

For  over  my  head,  it  seemed,  I  should  say, 

That  some  girls,  with  their  trunks,  were  playing  croquet. 

I  crawled  up  the  stairs,  not  a  person  in  sight, 

So  I  walked  to  a  room  with  a  big  shining  light, 

And  there  on  a  trunk  half  a  dozen  girls  flocked 

To  stamp  on  the  cover  which  wouldn't  be  locked. 

I  went  back  to  bed  much  disturbed  by  this  hap, 

And  settled  again  for  a  long  winter's  nap. 
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I  had  just   gone  to  sleep  when  I  liear.l  sucli  a  Hatter 

That  I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  Bee  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Who'fl  this  in  my  room  and  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"I  just  Looked  for  yonr  oorlers and  upset  your  screen." 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  "  From  now  on  till  seven 

I'll  not  rise  from  this  bed  for  a  fire  drill  even.'' 

I  heard  no  more  noises,  nor  Dampings,  nor  knocks, 

I  heard  not  the  squeak  of  a  single  bed-box, 

I  woke  up  so  rested— but  all  through  the  honse 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse, 

And  1  thought  of  my  packing,  jumped  into  my  clothes, 

And  rushed  to  the  hall,— but  what  do  you  suppose? 

Not  a  person  or  trunk  was  in  sight.     Then  I  ran 

To  the  window',  and  saw  on  the  top  of  a  van 

My  unlocked,  my  empty,  lost  trunk  and  its  strap — 

I  paid  pretty  dear  for  that  long  winter's  nap  ! 

Elizabeth  Spader  Clark  1909. 

Dressing  for  Gym 

The  place  was  a  house  on  the  campns, 

The  time  about  five,  growing  late, 
And  the  girl  was  up-stairs  in  her  bed-room, 

Preparing  to  dress  for  a  date. 

"  Oh  where  and  oh  where  is  my  collar? 

Oh  where  and  ah  where  is  my  dress? 
Alas  and  alack,  the  time  passes, 

And  everything  here's  in  a  mess. 

" Oh  what  shall  I  do  if  I'm  tardy? 

And  what  for  excuse  can  I  say  ? 
Oh  I'm  tired  of  rushing  and  dressing 

At  least  twenty  times  in  a  day." 

"And  what  is  your  haste?"  says  her  roommate, 
"And  why  do  you  rush  with  such  vim?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  answers  the  other, 
"I'm  now  getting  ready  for  Gym." 

And  now  that  she's  dressed  and  is  ready, 

She  waits  on  the  top  of  the  stair, 
And  fastens  her  belt  and  her  collar. 

And  smooths  down  the  fly-away  hair. 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  kept  you  such  ages," 

Two  eyes  looked  regretful  at  him, 
"  I've  hurried  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could," 

Said  the  girl  who'd  been  dressing  for  Jim  ! 

Leslie  W.  Brower  1912. 
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Mr.  Gardiner  published  a  paper  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Society 

for  Psychical  Research  for  November,  on  "  The  Automatic  Writing  of  Mrs. 

Holland."      Mr.  Gardiner  attended  the  meetings  of  the 

Faculty  Notes  American  Philosophical  Association  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association  held  December  29-31  at  Balti- 
more. Before  the  former  Association,  Miss  Rousmaniere  read  a  paper  on 
"  Two  Classifications  of  Scientific  Methods  Suggested  as  a  Substitute  for  the 
Study  of  Mill's  Methods  in  an  Elementary  Course  in  Logic." 

Miss  Cutler  will  sail  on  January  30  for  Naples  on  a  half-year's  leave  of 
absence,  which  she  will  spend  in  Rome,  Greece  and  Italy. 

At  a  service  in  the  First  Church,  Northampton,  December  11,  commemora- 
tive of  the  tercentenary  of  the  poet's  birth,  Mr.  Gardiner  gave  an  address  on 
Milton.  Mr.  Mensel  spoke  at  the  same  meeting  on  ■'  The  Influence  of  Milton 
on  German  Literature." 

The  Department  of  Women's  National  Organizations  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  of  which  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill  '81,  late  Dean  of  Barnard 
College  and  one  of  the  Aluninee  Trustees,  is  president,  is  publishing  a  bulletin, 
entitled,  "Twelve  Marks  of  an  Efficient  School  System,"  by  Elizabeth  Kem- 
per Adams,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Bassett  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  Richmond,  Virginia,  December  28,  on  "The  Influence  of  Coast 
Line  on  the  Carolinas." 

Mr.  Hildt  attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  which  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  28-29,  1908. 

Miss  Hanscom  has  edited  a  collection  of  American  letters,  entitled,  "The 
Friendly  Craft,"  which  was  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New 
York  in  November. 

Miss  Scott  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dante  Society  in  Cambridge, 
May  19,  1908.  She  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Dante  Prize,  which  is 
awarded  by  the  Society  every  year  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  life  or  work  of  Dante.  The  Dial,  Chicago,  November  16,  1908,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Miss  Scott  on  "The  Bacon  Tercentenary  at  Gray's  Inn." 
It  is  an  account  of  the  celebration,  on  October  17,  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Francis  Bacon's  election  as  Treasurer  of  the  Honourable  Soci- 
ety of  Gray's  Inn,  an  office  of  that  Inn  of  Court  held  by  Bacon  from  1608 
until  his  elevation  to  the  Great  Seal,  in  1617. 

Miss  Bernardy  published  in  La  Casa  of  November  an  article  entitled, 
"  Ospitalita,"  described  by  Giornale  d'ltalia  of  November  1  as  "un  vivace, 
brioso  ed  assennato  articolo." 

Mr.  Livingston  had  an  article  in  Ateneo  Veneto  of  September  on  "Una 
Poesia  di  Gian  Francesco  Busenello  in  Inghilterra."  He  also  delivered  the 
following  papers  :  "  Epochs  of  Venetian  Culture."  on  October  24,  at  Powell 
Musical  Institute,  Brooklyn  ;  "  Italian  Secret  Societies,"  on  December  10,  at 
the  Men's  Club,  Northampton  ;  and  "Esthetics  and  Science  in  Italian  Lin- 
guistic Criticism,"  on  January  5,  at  Columbia  University,  at  a  reception  to 
Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
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\  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England,  held  at  hit. 

il.  ge,  December  12,  bfiss  Benton  opened  the  discussion  on  s  paper 
by  Principal  II.  II.  G-adsby,  High  School,  North  Adams,  on  the 
subject,  ••  rhe  Mo  ification  of  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin." 

Mr.  Hadzsits  and  Mr.  Cary  attended  the  sessions  ol  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  which  met  in  Toronto,  December  28-81. 

Mr.  Mensel  atto  oded  the  meeting  of  th»>  Modern  Language  Association  ln-ld 
at  Princeton.  December  '2s  30. 

-  Berenson  read  a  paper  before  the  National  Playground  Asa  ciation 
convention,  September  8,  on  "Are  Women's  Basket-Ball  Rules  Better  for 
Women  Than  Men's  Basket-Bail  Rules?"  Miss  Berenson  also  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Official  Women's  Basket-Ball  Guide,"  published  by  the 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  in  September. 

Miss  Watkiuson  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  May,  1908,  after  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  in  Germany  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgan,  supplemented  by  work  done  at  the  zoological  station  at 
Naples,  as  holder  of  the  American  Woman's  Table,  in  the  spring  of  1906  and 
again  in  1907,  Her  thesis  entitled,  "Das  sogenannte  Geruchsorgan  der 
Cephalspoden "  will  be  published  shortly  in  the  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fur 
Naturvnssenschaft,  Germany. 

Mr.  Sleeper  and  Mr.  Story  were  concerned  in  the  editing  of  the  new  hymn 
book,  entitled,  "College  Edition  of  the  Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service," 
arranged  especially  for  use  at  Smith  College,  which  is  the  first  institution  to 
use  it. 

Miss  Holmes  will  be  soloist  at  the  concert  given  by  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  January  26. 

Early  in  December  Miss  Grace  Smith  went  to  Guatemala,  in  company  with 
Miss  Edna  Cutter,  of  the  class  of  1908,  for  studies  upon  Tropical  Vegetation. 
She  will  return  to  college  early  in  February. 

In  October  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  published  a  new  book  by  Professor 
Ganong,  entitled.  "A  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology.  Second  Edi- 
tion, extended  to  form  a  handbook  of  experimentation  for  educational  use." 

The  Botanical  Gazette  for  October  contained  an  article  by  Miss  Sophia 
Eckerson,  assistant  in  Botany,  entitled.  "The  Number  and  the  Size  of  the 
Sfomata  in  Greenhouse  Plants." 

Miss  Newell  worked  on  Systematic  Entomology  under  Doctor  MacGillivray 
in  the  Department  of  Entomology  at  the  University  of  Cornell,  during  the 
summer  session.  July  6-August  14,  1908. 

Mr.  Churchill,  during  rhe  vacation,  will  work  on  a  decoration  in  the  form 
of  a  triptych,  for  which  he  has  received  a  commission.  The  decoration  rep- 
resents a  mediaeval  town  in  France,  with  its  walls  and  moat,  its  towers  and 
its  church  of  ■■  Gothic  mould." 

NEW   APPOINTMENTS 

Mile.  Louis  Delpit,  Associate  Professor  of  French;  "Brevet  simple," 
*'  Brevet  superieur."  "  Licence-es-lettres,"  Paris  ;  Professor  in  the  College  de 
Valence,  1896-1898  ;  Teacher  in  the  Brearly  School,  New  York,  1900-1904  ;  in 
the  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1904-1908. 
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Miss  Frances  Rousmaniere,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology ;  A.  B.,  1900  ; 
A.  M.,  1904,  Wellesley;  Ph.  D..  Radcliffe,  190G ;  Teacher  at  Mt.  Holyoke, 
1906-1908. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Carrington,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in  German  ;  Ph.  B.,  Yale, 
1884  ;  Ph.  D.  Heidelberg,  1897 ;  Instructor  in  German  in  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  New  Haven,  1889-1892  aud  1897-1900  ;  Instructor  in  German,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1900-1903  ;  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  1903-1906. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  A.  B.,  Smith., 
1891  ;  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Boston,  1891-1896  ;  Assistant  in 
Physiological  Laboratory,  New  York,  1899-1901 ;  Chemist  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  1901-1904 ;  Assistant  in  Chemical  Research  Laboratory,  1904- 
1907  ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York,  1904. 

Mr.  Wilson  Townsend  Moog,  Instructor  in  Music  ;  at  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1902  ;  at  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  1902- 
1905  ;  Postgraduate,  1905-1907  ;  Organist  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church, 
Boston,  1904-1907  ;  Teacher  of  Music  at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  1907-1908. 

Mr.  Arthur  Livingston,  Instructor  in  Italian;  A.  B.,  Amherst,  1904; 
Student  at  Siena,  1902 ;  University  Scholar  Romance  Languages,  Columbia 
University,  1905-1906  ;  President's  Scholar,  Columbia,  1906-1907  ;  Fellow  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Columbia,  1907-1908. 

Mme.  Emma  Chinard,  Instructor  in  French ;  Student  at  Sorbonne,  1904- 
1908.  Certificat  d'aptitude  a  Tenseignement  de  l'anglais  dans  les  Ecoles 
Normales. 

Mr.  Ernest  Carey,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  ;  A.  B.,  Gates  College,  1898  ; 
A.  B.,  1900  ;  A.  M.,  1901 ;  Ph.  D.,  1908,  Harvard  ;  studied  abroad  on  Foreign 
scholarships  1903-1904  ;  Instructor  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  1906-1908. 

Miss  Gertrude  Damon,  Assistant  in  Music ;  Graduate  of  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1905 ;  Teacher  at  the  Conservatory,  1905-1907 ;  Soprano 
at  Center  Church.  Hartford. 

Miss  Pauline  Sperry,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics  ;  A.  B.,  1906,  A.  M., 
1908,  Smith:  Fellow  in  Music  and  Mathematics  at  Smith.  1907-1908. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Watkinson,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Zoology;  A.  B.,  Smith, 
1902  ;  Ph.  D.,  Zurich,  1908  ;  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Leipsic 
and  Zurich,  1904-1908. 

Miss  Mary  Merrow  Cook,  Assistant  in  German  ;  Universities  of  Vermont 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  1888-1890;  Student  of  Music  and  German,  Berlin, 
1891-1893  ;  Teacher  of  German  in  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1S93-1904 ;  Teacher  of  German  and  Student  of  French  at  Fontainebleu, 
France,  1904-1906  ;  Head  of  Modern  Language  Department,  High  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1906-1908. 

Miss  Elsie  Kearns,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Elocution  ;  A.  B..  Smith.  1906  ;  Stu- 
dent at  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Expression,  New  York,  1906-1908. 

Miss  Clara  Belle  Williams,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Elocution  ;  A.  B.,  Winches- 
ter Normal  College,  Tennessee,  1902  ;  Student  at  School  of  Expression,  Bos- 
ton. 1906-1907. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  A.  B.,  Reader  in  the  History  of  Art;  A.  B., 
Smith,  1900  ;  Graduate  Student,  Smith,  1900-1901 ;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
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Philosophy,  Bapttel  Female  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1901 

Mies  Alvara  Proctor,  A.  l;..  Demonstrator  is  Physics;  A. B.,  Smith,  1907; 
Assistant  Principal,  High  School,  Brie,  Illinois,  190^  L908. 

Mi-s  Elizabeth  Ellen  Mann.  A.  B.,  Head  Cataloguer  in  Library  ;  A.  B., 
Smith.  L895;  Student  Teacher's  College,  L895-1896;  Teacher,  Plain  field,  N.  w 
Jersey,  1897;  al  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  L897-1898;  al  Rutherford,  New  Jer- 
sey, 1898-1899;  Cataloguer  Columbia  University  Library,  1900-1905;  Refer- 
ence Librarian.  Columbia  University  Library.  1906-1907. 

Miss  Edith  May  Burrage,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Librarian  ;  A.  B. ,  Smith,  1899  ; 
Student  Simmons  College  Library  School,  1908-1904;  Library  Organizer, 
1904-1907  :  Cataloguer  Clark  University  Library,  1907-1908. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Registrar;  A.  B.,  Smith, 
1907. 

Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Registrar;  A.  B.,  Smith,  1905; 
Teacher  of  German,  Hartford  Public  School,  1905. 

Miss  Mary  Ruth  Perkins,  A.  B.,  Smith,  1900;  Office  Clerk,  Boston,  1900- 
1902  ;  Private  Secretary,  New  York,  1902-1906  ;  in  Boston,  1906-1908. 

Mr.  Harry  Welton  Kidder,  A.  B.,  Violoncello  ;  A.  B.,  Amherst,  1897;  As- 
sistant to  Treasurer,  Amherst  College,  since  1903. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December  2,  M.  Chinard,  a  graduate  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris  and  former  professor  at  the  College  Chappal  at  Paris,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Napoleon  et  son  Influence  sur  Balzac."  He  began  hy  showing 
how  the  peculiar  historical  events  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  influenced 
the  novelists  of  that  period.  Their  imaginations  were  caught  and  held  by 
the  personality  of  Napolean,  so  strong  that  it  permeated  the  life  of  the  whole 
nation.  Balzac  felt  this  more  keenly  than  any  other.  From  his  youth  Napo- 
leon was  his  idol,  and  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  Napoleon  in  literature,  since 
he  could  not  be  the  greatest  statesman  or  general.  So  in  his  novels  we  find 
a  history  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  the  empire  ;  that  is  the  leading 
motif.  In  "Une  Tenebreuse  Affaire"  we  see  Napoleon,  the  statesman;  in 
"La  Rabouilleuse  "  we  see  Napoleon,  the  Emperor;  in  "  Une  Femme  de 
Trente  Ans"  or  "L' Adieu"  we  see  the  army — the  victorious  general. 

Parallel  to  Balzac's  interest  in  Napoleon  himself  is  his  interest  in  the  sol- 
diers of  the  emperor.  An  old  soldier  describes  in  "  Le  Medicin  de  Cam- 
pagne"  the  imperial  campaignes.  In  "Colonel  Philippe  Bridan"  we  see  the 
condition  of  the  discharged  soldiers  after  Waterloo.  Fallen  from  heroes  to 
peasants,  with  nothing  congenial  to  do,  they  become  brigands.  Just  here, 
Balzac  shows  lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding — proving  himself  inferior 
to  Vigny  as  a  moralist.  But  in  spite  of  this  failing,  Balzac  will  remain  a 
great  painter  of  history  and  military  life. 

Gertrude  Robinson  1910. 

On  Friday,  December  11,  Dr.  Goldthwait  lectured  to  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience  in  Assembly  Hall,  on  "  The  Importance  of  the  Attitudes  in 
Their  Relation  to  the  General  Health."  Miss  Senda  Berenson  said,  in  intro- 
ducing him,  that  we  were  particularly  fortunate  in  our  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing him,  because  his  theories  coincided  with  what  the  physical  training 
course  here  emphasized  and  aimed  to  carry  out  in  the  gymnastic  work. 
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The  substance  of  his  lecture,  briefly  stated,  was  as  follows  : 
Nature  has  so  constituted  the  human  body  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  of 
all  the  functions  the  upright,  erect  position  must  be  held.  Dr.  Goldthwait 
illustrated  this  theory  with  photographs  of  various  Greek  statues  made  at 
the  time  when  Greece  was  in  the  prime  of  her  civilization  and  when  her 
heroes  and  statesmen  were  achieving  great  things.  He  had  pictures  which 
showed  the  erect  attitudes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  arid  other  great  men  whose 
energy,  both  mental  and  physical,  was  tremendous,  and  who  had  the  strength 
and  vitality  to  accomplish  what  they  did  chiefly  because  all  their  functions 
were  unimpeded  by  slouching  attitudes.  This  theory,  which  is  so  substanti- 
ated by  facts  as  to  be  rather  classed  as  a  fact  itself,  is  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  spinal  column,  which  is  the  nervous  center  of  the  body,  is  best  sup- 
plied with  the  nourishment  that  is  brought  to  it  by  the  blood,  when  the  body 
is  erect ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  body  are  protected  and  supported  when 
the  body  is  erect.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  some  of  the  modern  styles 
for  women.  Dr.  Goldthwait  says  that  an  erect  carriage,  which  is  graceful  and 
beautiful  as  well  as  healthful,  will  reduce  these  disadvantages  to  a  minimum. 
A  lecture  given  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Goldthwait's  splendid  reputation,  whose 
praise  we  know  to  be  truly  merited,  should  be  carefully  considered  by  every 
student,  and  his  simple,  informal  style  of  speaking  enhanced  the  clearness 
and  poignancy  of  all  his  points.  His  own  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  a 
personality  and  bearing  that  speaks  well  for  his  own  theories,  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  lecture. 

Elizabeth  Spader  Clark  1909. 

The  work  and  purpose  of  the  Consumers'  League  were  presented  by  Miss 
Edith  Kendall  in  a  lecture  given  in  Chemistry  Hall,  Monday,  December  14. 
Miss  Kendall  appealed  especially  to  the  college  women  of  to-day  to  support 
the  work  of  the  League  in  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  working 
people.  She  compared  the  college-trained  woman  to  the  rich  young  ruler, 
because  of  her  excellent  advantages  and  opportunities. 

The  Consumers'  League  originated  in  the  resolve  of  three  prominent  New 
York  women  to  make  their  own  purchases  in  stores  where  the  employees 
were  kindly  treated.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  investigating  conditions  in 
the  places  where  goods  were  made,  and  so  these  women  decided  to  buy  only 
such  merchandise  as  was  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  Other  people  soon 
adopted  the  plan,  and  so  the  first  Consumers'  League  was  formed.  A  White 
List  was  made  containing  the  names  of  merchants  who  considered  the  inter- 
ests of  their  employees  and  who  sold  goods  made  under  proper  conditions. 
League  members  were  also  urged  to  make  their  holiday  purchases  early. 
Similar  leagues  were  started  in  other  cities,  until  there  is  now  a  National 
Consumers'  League.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  help  enforce  the  present  laws 
regulating  child  labor  and  to  try  to  secure  better  ones. 

Miss  Kendall  had  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  stereopticon  views, 
showing  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  where  much  of  the 
labor  is  performed  by  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  old.  These  children, 
many  of  the  best  white  stock  of  the  country,  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  so 
will  never  be  able  to  vote.    Other  slides  showed  the  conditions  in  the  sweat 
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shops  in  New  York  City,  where  much  of  the  ready-made  clothing  is  maun- 
factored.  Miss  Kendall  oloeed  by  explaining  the  work-  of  the  Consumers' 
League  at  Wellesley,  and  expressed  b  strong  desire  to  have  one  formed  at 
Smith.  Her  theory  is  thai  if  -me  million  women  become  members  of  the 
League,  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  accede  to  their  demands.  A 
display  of  clothing  bandied  by  White  List  merchants  was  on  exhibition  the 
following  morning  in  the  Students9  Building. 

Bertha  Goldthwatts  1 000. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  concert  by  Josef  Lhevinne,  De- 
cember 16.  lay  in  the  character  of  his  program.  It  was  a  program  of  almost 
exclusive  interest  to  pianists,  not  to  a  general  audience.  The  compositions 
seemed  to  have  been  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  of  great  pianists, 
which,  however  interesting  technically,  failed  to  appeal  to  the  audience  as  a 
whole.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  last  three  numbers  by  D' Albert, 
Liadoft*  and  Tausig.  Lhevinne's  rendition  of  the  Bach  "Chaconn"  and  the 
very  elaborate  Rubenstein  was  excellent,  but  HI  seemed  unable,  through  the 
entire  program,  to  establish  the  necessary  medium  between  himself  and  his 
audience.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Lhevinne  played  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  slight  indisposition,  and  that  he  misjudged  the  resonance  of  the 
hall, — both  of  which  things  might  account  for  the  lack  of  response  between 
audience  and  pianist.  His  technique  leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for — we  only 
hope  that  we  may  have  another  concert,  with  perhaps  a  more  congenial  pro- 
gram, at  some  future  date. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 

11  The  Royal  Family,"  presented  on  December  19,  by  Sock  and  Buskin,  the 
name  chosen  by  Section  B,  was  the  first  play  to  be  given  under  the  new  divi- 
sion system  at  the  Students'  Building.  The  success  of  this  play  determined 
the  success  of  the  system.  The  enthusiastic  work  of  both  the  management 
and  cast  proved  that  the  division  had  caught  a  spirit,  which  promises  well 
for  the  future.  The  play  held  the  interest  of  the  audience  throughout. 
Margaret  Hatfield,  as  Angela,  with  her  charming  waywardness,  made  a 
strong  appeal,  and  her  acting  in  the  closing  tableau  was  very  dramatic. 
Annette  Hoyt,  as  the  king,  presented  a  delightfully  convincing,  self-impor- 
tant monarch.  The  scheming  cardinal,  Elizabeth  Hays,  was  convincing  at 
every  moment,  quiet  but  delightful.  Ida  Holliday  made  a  very  satisfactory 
man,  but  fell  a  bit  short  of  her  good  standard  in  the  emotional  parts. 
Fanny  Hazen's  interpretation  of  the  irascible  queen  mother  was  delightful  in 
its  humor  and  realism.  The  chief  criticism  of  this  play  is  one  that  applies  to 
almost  every  play  given  at  the  Students'  Building,— it  lacked  "team  work," 
especially  at  the  beginning.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  rehearsing.  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  new  system  in 
time  would  remedy  this,  for  as  the  girls  become  more  accustomed  to  working 
together  in  plays,  unity  will  be  secured. 
The  officers  of  this  organization  are  : 

President,  Marguerite  Hume 

Secretary,  Juanita  Field 

Treasurer,  Eleanor  Ide 
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The  cast  of  the  play  were  : 

King, Annette  Hoyt 

Prince  Victor. Ida  Holliday 

Prince  Charles, Florence  Dexter 

Cardinal Elizabeth  Hays 

Father  Anselm Rose  Howe 

Baron  Holdensen, Mattie  Davis 

Duke  of  Berascon, Jean  Johnson 

Aides-de-camp, i  Helen  Gifford 

(  Florence  Grant 

Footmen, J  Isabel  Gilbert 

1  Marjorie  Frazer 

Princess  Angela, Margaret  Hatfield 

Queen  Mother, Fanny  Hazen 

Queen, Elizabeth  Eddy 

Countess  Carine, Ethel  Dugan 

Ladies-in-waiting, J   Florence  Hopwood 

{  Alice  Godwin 


CALENDAR 


January      16.     Dance  by  the  Hatfield  House  Group. 
Reception  by  the  Baldwin  House. 
"  18.     Beginning  of  Mid-year  Examinations. 

"  26.     Close  of  Examinations. 

27.     Holiday. 

Reception  by  the  Clark  House. 
"  28.     Opening  of  the  Second  Semester. 

30.     Junior  Frolic. 
February     3.     3.30  P.  M.     Lecture  by  M.  Marcel  Poete. 
"  6.     Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  10.     Concert  by  the  College  Orchestra. 
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PRAGMATISM  AS  A  METHOD 

In  attempting  to  expound  pragmatism  as  a  method,  we  are 
met  at  once  by  an  alarming  difficulty.  If  we  say  too  much,  we 
shall  be  misunderstood  ;  if  we  say  too  little,  we  shall  not  be 
umlerstood  at  all.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  retain  that  epistomo- 
al  stable  equilibrium  which  occurs  so  frequently  on  prag- 
matic pages,  if  we  first  place  pragmatism  in  its  proper  firma- 
ment, before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  its  rays 
throw  light  on  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

For  pragmatism  is  not  a  star  which  dwells  apart.  It  revolves 
in  the  orbit  of  empiricism.  We  have  usually  considered  ration- 
alism and  empiricism  as  symbolizing  two  opposite  points  of 
view.  The  rationalists  view  everything  in  the  light  of  reason, 
while  empiricists  draw  conclusions  from  experience  alone.  Now 
there  are  some  for  whom  philosophy  has  baked  bread,  or  for 
whom,  yoked  with  timely  circumstances,  it  has  effaced  the  aid 
of  such  a  mundane  product.  These  few  have  managed  to  line 
themselves  up  on  either  the  rationalistic  or  the  empirical  side  of 
the  fence  with  sufficient  satisfaction.     But  there  is  a  large  class 
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of  individuals  who  can  get  philosophy  only  by  suspending  the 
baking  process,  and  have  therefore  not  had  time  enough  to 
become  wholly  reconciled  to  either  side.  To  use  Mr.  James's 
own  words,  they  have  a  "  hankering  for  the  good  things  offered 
by  each.  .  .  .  They  want  facts,  they  want  science  ;  they 
also  want  religion."  And  what  do  they  find  ?  "A  religious 
philosophy  that  is  not  empirical  enough,  or  an  empirical  philos- 
ophy that  is  not  religious  enough."  What  they  want  is  a  phi- 
losophy that  not  only  gives  them  food  for  abstract  speculation, 
but  which  has  also  some  definite  connection  with  every-day  life. 
Mr.  James  feels  that  pragmatism  is  the  long-looked-for  remedy 
which  will  satisfy  both  these  needs.  "  It  can  remain  religious 
like  the  rationalisms,  but  at  the  same  time,  like  the  empiricisms, 
it  can  preserve  the  richest  intimacy  with  facts."  It  is  therefore 
a  great  mediator,  a  great  go-between.  It  manifests  itself  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  as  a  method,  and  (2)  as  a  theory  of  truth.  It  is 
with  pragmatism  as  a  method  that  this  paper  shall  deal. 

The  pragmatic  method  is  primarily  a  method  for  settling 
metaphysical  disputes  that  otherwise  might  be  interminable. 
And  if  we  attempted  to  deal  with  it  in  any  other  than  its  pri- 
mary sense,  this  paper  would  be  interminable.  Take  the  ques- 
tions,— is  the  world  one  or  many  ?— fated  or  free  ? — material  or 
spiritual  ?  These  questions  involve  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  pragmatic  method  seeks  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of 
practical  consequence,  after  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  in  dispute.  The  emphasis  on  the  practical  issue 
of  thought  was  first  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pierce  in  1878. 
He  held  that  conduct  is  the  sole  significance  of  thought.  Apply 
ing  this  theory  to  argument,  the  question  always  arises,  "Id 
what  respects  would  the  world  be  different  if  this  or  that  alter 
native  were  true?"  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  James,  "There 
can  be  no  difference  anywhere  that  doesn't  make  a  difference 
elsewhere — no  difference  in  abstract  truth  that  doesn't  express 
itself  in  a  difference  in  concrete  fact  and  in  conduct  consequent 
upon  that  fact,  imposed  on  somebody,  somehow,  somewhere, 
somewhen."  In  those  words  he  has  well  summed  up  the  prag 
matic  attitude. 

Mr.  James  insists  that  the  pragmatic  method  is  nothing  new. 
It  has  been  used  by  all  the  old  philosophers,  but  only  in  frag 
ments.  It  has  been  left  to  the  present  age  to  flower  in  sudden 
supreme  felicity.     As  for  empiricism,  "pragmatism  represen 
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it  ID  a  more  radical  and  less  objectionable  form  than  it  has  ever 
yet  assumed.  The  pragmatist  turns  his  back  upon  set  dogmas 
and  bad  a  priori  reasons,  and  looks  towards  facts,  concreteness, 
actions,  power.  Pragmatism  is  not  content  to  rest  upon  theory, 
but  must  turn  that  theory  into  a  working  basis  for  action.  As 
Mr.  James  says,  "  It  unstiffens  theory  and  widens  the  field  of 
search  for  God."  Being  nothing  essentially  new,  it  harmonizes 
with  many  philosophical  tendencies  which  we  may  previously 
have  acquired.  "  It  agrees  with  nominalism,  for  instance,  in 
always  appealing  to  particulars  ;  with  utilitarianism  in  empha- 
sizing practical  aspects  ;  with  positivism  in  its  disdain  for  verbal 
solutions,  useless  questions,  and  metaphysical  abstractions.  All 
these  tendencies  are  extremely  anti-intellectualistic.  But  never- 
theless they  do  not  stand  for  any  particular  results.  Pragma- 
tism is  only  a  method.  The  Italian  pragmatist,  Papini,  has  said 
that  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  our  theories  like  a  corridor  in  a 
hotel,  and  leads  into  numerous  chambers.  The  most  practicable 
way  of  exit  and  entrance  is  through  this  corridor.  To  summa- 
rize, "The  pragmatic  method  is  the  attitude  of  looking  away 
from  first  things,  principles,  categories,  supposed  necessities, 
and  of  looking  towards  last  things— fruits,  consequences,  facts." 
In  illustrating  how  the  pragmatic  method  is  applied  I  shall 
still  follow  Mr.  James  very  closely.  To  begin  with  the  question 
of  materialism.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  world  is 
a  product  of  physical  nature  and  evolution.  These  are  the 
materialists.  Opposed  to  them  are  the  theists  who  say  that 
mind  not  only  witnesses  and  records  things,  but  also  runs  and 
operates  them,  the  world  thus  being  guided  not  by  its  lower  but 
by  its  higher  element.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  discussion  is 
endless  and  veers  chiefly  around  aesthetic  preference.  Matter  is 
gross,  spirit  is  pure.  Let  us  be  refined  and  take  spirit.  Or,  Mr. 
Spencer  to  the  rescue,  the  subtilty  and  finesse  of  movement  real- 
ized by  matter  have  completely  obliterated  its  grossness,  while 
spirit  as  conceived  by  mortals  has  become  unspeakably  gross. 
But  why  struggle  with  these  principles  ?  Apply  the  pragmatic 
method  and  see  what  happens.  What  is  the  definite  meaning 
of  the  question  in  dispute  ?  What  difference  would  it  make  to 
you  or  to  me  if  the  world  were  run  by  matter  or  by  a  controlling 
mind  ?  The  problem  takes  on  a  different  aspect  at  once.  As 
far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference. 
The  world  is  here  and  we  are  here,  and  everything  seems  to  be 
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getting  on  fairly  well.  But  the  pragmatist  cannot  rest  with 
what  has  been  and  what  is — he  must  settle  the  consequences  of 
the  future.  The  question  then  becomes — which  is  better  in  the 
light  of  things  to  come,  materialism  or  theism  ?  And  Mr. 
James,  by  a  very  delicate  argument,  shows  us  that  the  objection 
to  materialism  is  not  positive  but  negative.  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  it  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  is  not — "Not  a  perma- 
nent warrant  for  our  more  ideal  interests,  not  a  fulfiller  of  our 
remotest  hopes.  The  notion  of  God  guarantees  an  ideal  order 
that  shall  be  permanently  preserved.  .  .  .  This  need  of  an 
eternal  moral  order  is  one  of  our  deepest  needs.  .  .  .  Mate- 
rialism means  simply  the  denial  that  the  moral  order  is  eternal, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  ultimate  hopes;  theism  means  the  affir- 
mation of  an  eternal  moral  order,  and  the  letting  loose  of  hope." 
A  very  comfortable  manner  of  arranging  theory,  certainly,  but 
are  we  correct  as  well  as  comfortable  ? 

Pragmatism  defines  free-will  as  novelty,  or  the  grafting  on  to 
the  past  of  something  not  involved  therein.  It  means  the  right 
to  expect  that  in  "its  deepest  elements  as  well  as  in  its  surface 
phenomena,  the  future  may  not  identically  repeat  and  imitate 
the  past."  It  throws  aside  the  extreme  arguments  urged  by 
both  free-will  adherents  and  by  determinists,  and  decides  that 
free-will  should  be  accepted  as  a  melioristic  doctrine.  To 
quote,  "it  (free-will)  holds  up  improvement  as  at  least  possible; 
whereas  determinism  assures  us  that  our  whole  notion  of  possi- 
bility is  born  of  human  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  and  impos- 
sibility between  them  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world."  Free- 
will thus  becomes  a  theory  of  promise,  a  doctrine  of  relief— and 
claims  the  acceptance  of  all  good  pragmatists.  Again  we  see 
the  comfortable  point  of  view,  but  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
causal  analysis. 

Thus  far,  in  regard  to  pragmatism  and  its  method  we  have 
found  that  it  is  a  movement  of  thought  which  is  seeking  to  do 
justice  to  the  neglected  claims  of  common  sense,  of  religious 
faith  and  of  science,  in  determining  a  true  philosophy  of  life ; 
that  it  emphasizes  the  practical ;  that  it  considers  action  the 
sole  significance  of  thought ;  that  it  regards  argument  only  in 
the  light  of  consequence  ;  that  it  turns  its  back  upon  the  past 
and  looks  toward  the  future  ;  that  it  is  a  corridor  through 
which  we  must  pass  in  our  thinking  in  order  to  get  results ; 
that  it  has  no  results  of  its  own  except  those  which  it  effects 
through  stimulus. 
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course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  criticism  of  the 
pragmatic  method  without  trespassing  on  the  pragmati 
i)(  truth  :  consequently  comment  is  more  or  less  limited.  The 
first  obstacle  to  the  method  is  the  inability  to  see  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  these  two  lines  of  thought— the  one  thai  concept 
t<>  I*.-  true  must  make  a  difference  in  conduct,  and  the  other, 
that  every  concept  in  belief,  if  it  is  a  part  of  one's  mental  equip- 
ment, does  make  a  difference.  The  connecting  link  between 
them  seems  to  be  that  while  every  part  of  our  thought  is  poten- 
tially connected  with  action,  it  does  not  necessarily  possess 
solidity  unless  it  can  in  some  measure  fit  into  the  existing 
organization  of  objectified  beliefs.  Every  concept  tends  to 
make  a  difference,  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  simply 
mse  the  real  world  remains  what  it  is,  no  matter  what  we 
think  about  it. 

As  (or  the  pragmatic  theory  that  consequences  in  action  or 
conduct  of  any  concept  or  idea  are  really  all  there  can  be  to  the 
meaning  of  that  concept.  Adhering  rigidly  to  this  statement, 
Mr.  James  holds  that  the  pragmatic  method  is  not  concerned 
with  any  question  of  origin.  That  is,  the  practical  bearings  of 
a  fact  are  what  they  are,  and  investigation  through  the  genesis 
of  the  fact  is  a  very  roundabout  way  of  procedure.  But  it  is 
this  very  consideration  of  genesis  that  pragmatism  must  take 
into  account  if  it  would  render  itself  truly  useful.  An  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  a  fact  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  prejudice 
its  present  value.  It  is  rather  undertaken  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  present  value  more  adequately.  It  is  a  weak  point  of 
pragmatism  that  it  does  not  recognize  that  no  effects  can  be 
evaluated  without  distinct  reference  to  past  occurrences. 

The  strong  point  of  pragmatism  is  that  it  asserts  a  connection 
between  thought  and  action.  Its  greatest  weakness  is  that  it 
does  not  give  an  adequate  account  of  just  what  this  relationship 
is.  If  the  pragmatist  would  conceive  of  thought  as  arising  out 
of  definite  sorts  of  crises  within  activity,  and  as  having  a  deter- 
minable function  to  perform  with  reference  to  further  action, 
lie  would  find  that  his  ambiguities  would  largely  disappear. 
Thought  is  organic,  with  action  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its 
effects.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  it  has  effects  or  not, 
|or  whether  it  makes  a  difference  in  practice,  but  what  effects  it 
has,  and  to  what  sort  of  concrete  situation  it  owes  its  origin. 
By  such  a  view  the  pragmatist  will  lose  nothing.     He  may  still 
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hold  that  thought  is  connected  with  action,  but  instead  of  clii 
ing  to  the  external  connection,  he  can  go  further  and  insist  tl 
thought  is  a  part  of  action,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  process 
effecting  new  adjustments. 

Pragmatism,  by  neglecting  to  analyze  completely  the  relati 
of  mental  activity  to  the  larger  whole  of  experience,  really  loi 
all  the  advantage  it  claims  to  have  over  the  traditional  phi 
sophical  mode  of  procedure.  It  falls  into  the  very  difficulty 
which  it  accuses  the  latter.  It  involves  itself  in  the  necess 
of  denning  a  coherent  order  of  things  in  and  of  itself, — precis* 
the  pitfall  of  the  philosophical  vagaries  which  it  intended 
strenuously  to  avoid.  To  hold  that  the  idea  which  has  aris 
out  of  a  vital  difference  in  the  constitution  of  things  may 
known  by  its  effects,  is  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  a  coher< 
order  of  objective  reality  ;  for  without  such  a  knowledge  h< 
could  the  proper  effects  be  known  as  such  ?  It  is  certainly 
necessary  for  us  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  effects 
it  is  to  distinguish  between  efficiency  and  non-efficiency.  A 
want  to  be  able  to  say  what  kind  of  difference  in  action  is  des 
able  and  what  kind  is  not.  Such  a  problem  is  surely  a  pei 
nent  one  ;  but  pragmatism,  by  failing  to  analyze  fully  the  re 
tion  of  thought  to  action  in  its  solution  of  problems,  gives 
its  distinctive  position  as  a  philosophical  method.  It  presi 
poses  a  reality  that  is  already  rationalized,  and  its  test  for  n 
matter  is:  "Does  it  promote  the  rational  process  in  which 
claims  to  exist  ?"  There  would  be  less  ambiguity  if  it  held 
the  bold  assertion  that  "every  difference  must  make  a  diff 
ence" ;  but  such  a  philosophic  method,  however  logical  a 
easy  of  application,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  inadequj 
one.  In  pragmatism's  definition  of  differences  it  is  logica 
involved  in  all  the  complications  of  previous  philosophy  ;  \ 
the  rational  order  itself  cannot  be  used  without  definitic 
and  to  define  it  sanely  requires  a  whole  system  of  speculati 
thought.  Im  other  words,  "the  test  of  feasibility  is  not  sod 
thing  which  can  be  applied  offhand.  It  is  legitimate  only  wh 
it  is  preceded  by  a  genetic  and  sociological  statement  of  t 
conditions  within  which  the  term  to  be  evaluated  appears." 

We  have  thus  found  that  (1)  the  chief  weakness  of  pragn 
tism  is  its  indefinite  and  incompetent  analysis  of  the  relation 
mental  activity  to  experience  ;  that  (2)  by  excluding  all  qu 
tions  of  origin  it  involves  itself  in  the  very  difficulty  of  whi 
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it  accuses  abstract  philosophy,  and  makes  any  definition  of  the 
expedient  ethically  and  practically  impossible. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which  might  be  said  against 
the  pragmatic  method  in  general.  Some  people  might  totally 
reject  the  thought-action  sequence  and  insist  that  thought  for 
thought's  sake  brings  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Pragmatists 
may  be  estimable  men,  but  they  will  never  be  saints.  Again, 
we  might  with  appropriate  logic  reason  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  anything  we  desire  is  practical.  There  is  a  slight  criticism 
of  the  pragmatic  use  of  the  term  practical  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Dewey.  For  instance — the  practical  significance  of  an  object 
lies  in  the  sensation  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us  ;  the  prac- 
tical significance  of  an  idea  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  future  ;  the 
practical  significance  of  a  belief  is  its  expedience  in  regard  to 
consequence.  Now  pragmatism  constantly  interchanges  these 
predicates,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  we  really  can 
expect  from  the  over-worked  term. 

The  corridor  theory  hardly  justifies  itself.  We  really  do  not 
need  any  corridor.  Once  we  are  inside  the  chemistry  room  or 
the  free-will  room,  we  soon  learn  to  make  common-sense  dis- 
tinctions within  its  walls  which  will  keep  us  from  becoming 
confused  when  we  pass  temporarily  beyond  their  limits.  The 
young  Italian,  Papini,  who  likened  pragmatism  to  a  corridor, 
has  in  a  recent  wild  article  said  that  pragmatism  is  less  a 
philosophy  than  a  method  of  doing  without  philosophy.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  ''Who  will  become  pragmatists?"  he 
says,  "  Excluded  beforehand  are  all  pedants  devoted  to  fixed 
formulae  and  all  systematizers  who  see  the  world  under  the 
despotism  of  a  symbol ;  all  lovers  of  immutable  truth,  of  pure 
reason,  of  transcendental  conceptions — in  a  word,  all  lovers  of 
a  rationalistic  complexion.  But  there  are,  in  particular,  two 
classes  of  mind  destined  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  pragmatist 
army.  I  mean  practical  men  and  Utopians.  The  first,  because 
they  find  in  pragmatism  the  theoretical  explanation  of  their 
scorn  for  questions  that  have  no  sense  or  practical  import,  and 
of  their  sympathy  with  all  that  is  clear,  potent  and  unencum- 
bered. The  second,  because  they  find  in  pragmatism  suggestive 
points  of  view  that  encourage  them  to  imagine  and  to  hope 
extraordinary  things.  Pragmatism  seems  made  to  stimulate 
the  poets  and  dreamers  of  the  world  of  thought,  and  succeeds  at 
last  in  reconciling  opposites." 
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I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  phraseology  and 
reasoning  which  are  only  too  apparent. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  say  too  much  against  pragmatism 
now,  for  it  is  only  in  an  elementary  stage  where  perfection  is 
not  expected.  Its  adherents  invite  criticism  because  they  shun 
lucid  exposition  to  sing  its  praise.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little 
which  pragmatism  cannot  do,  according  to  its  exponents,  and 
the  constant  reiteration  of  its  merits  and  universal  applicability 
reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the  much-vaunted  patent  medicine 
or  breakfast  food.  Every  critic  who  has  pointed  out  its  short- 
comings has  assumed  a  very  benevolent  attitude,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected pragmatism  would  thrive  and  become  stroug  after  refut- 
ing the  evils  which  he  had  brought  to  light.  Pragmatism  is  a 
very  attractive  philosophy.  We  all  desire  to  be  practical  and 
comfortable,  but  have  we  not  always  desired  that  ?  The  appli- 
cation of  the  pragmatic  method  in  its  present  stage  resembles 
the  process  of  getting  a  torch  to  see  the  sunrise. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 

With  a  burst  of  Easter  music  by  holy  candle  light, 
Near  the  sainted  shrine  of  sorrows,  with  chastened  lilies  white, 
The  Ideal  came  to  life. 

By  a  sacrificial  altar  in  the  purest  heat  of  ardor, 
With  a  white-bright  hope  environed  and  throb  of  fierce  endeavor, 
The  Ideal  grew  in  life. 

In  a  storm  of  anguished  craving  for  the  things  of  you  and  me, 
In  an  ecstasy  of  longing  with  a  kind  of  suffering  glee, 
The  Ideal  died  of  life. 

Jessie  Laurel  Sullivan. 
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The  book  slid  unheeded  from  Laurel's  lap  and  rustled  into 
the  leaves  at  her  feet.  Her  whole  attitude  showed  absorption 
centering  in  the  rapt  look  with  which  she  gazed  about  the 
garden,  letting  her  eyes  dwell  on  every  detail  of  flower  and  vine 
and  wall  with  a  passionate  intensity.  It  was  an  old  English 
garden,  ample  and  luxuriant,  with  a  certain  aloofness  about  it, 
evidently  a  garden  that  had  grown  slowly  under  the  care  and 
thought  of  many  generations  but  only  reached  its  present  digni- 
fied perfection  beneath  the  awakening  love  of  a  recent  master. 
The  sombre  colors  of  the  gray  stone  wall  and  balustrade  against 
the  ancient  cedar  hedge  and  the  brown  of  the  damp  pathways 
subdued  what  had  otherwise  been  a  too  dazzling  stretch  of 
flowers  leaping  and  climbing  over  one  another  in  apparently 
careless  but  really  most  carefully  studied  profusion. 

"My  garden  !"  she  said,  pressing  her  palms  on  to  the  cool, 
mossy  wood  of  the  seat  and  stretching  upward  her  delicate 
throat  as  she  breathed  in  the  fragrant  air,  with  a  devotion  as 
ardent  as.  that  of  any  worshipper  before  a  shrine.  It  was  in 
truth  her  garden — the  work  of  her  hands.  For  fifteen  years 
she  had  planned  and  tended  each  bed  and  shrubbery  till  the 
whole  had  become  the  visible  expression  of  her  life. 

Laurel  Fane  had  been  born  in  London,  where  her  father  went 
after  his  marriage,  leaving  more  than  half  his  heart  on  the 
place  where  he  had  grown  up,  Laurel  Mount.  For  this  he 
named  his  daughter  Laurel,  and  here  he  retreated  when  his 
wife  died,  hoping  that  the  love  of  the  soil  might  in  a  way  make 
up  to  his  child  for  the  companionship  of  her  kind  as  it  gradu- 
ally made  up  to  him  for  the  life  he  had  left.  Their  property 
was  small  and  every  shilling  was  spent  on  the  beloved  place, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  transformed  from  a  decaying,  damp  and 
gloomy  park  to  one  moderately  cheerful  and  well  kept,  crowned 
by  a  Tudor  house  half  smothered  in  heavy  vines — for  the  damp- 
ness still  remained  and  the  verdure  gleamed  with  a  tropical 
luxuriance.  Laurel  herself  looked  like  one  of  the  lilies  she  had 
planted  where  the  lawn  met  the  wood.     She  was  tall  and  slender 
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and  very  pale,  with  brown  eyes  burning  with  an  old-world 
devotion  when  her  thoughts  were  intent  on  her  place,  as  they 
were  now.  It  was  a  morbid  face,  and  a  face  with  no  glow  of 
health  on  it,  but  beautiful  and  sweet  none  the  less. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  in  a  vibrating  tone,  lifting  her  head,  "  I  would 
give  my  life  and  my  love — everything — for  the  Mount.  I  have 
made  it—Father  and  I — and  if  I  lose  Father  it  will  be  all  the 
world  to  me — or  almost  all."  She  stopped  falteringly,  and  rose, 
blushing  a  little,  to  move  from  one  mass  of  flowers  to  another, 
pausing  to  touch  lovingly  some  tall  white  iris,  while  her  mind 
flitted  back  over  the  memories  clinging  to  each.  She  wound 
her  arm  about  the  stalk  of  one  flower  with  a  sort  of  con- 
scious and  innocent  grace,  and  bent  her  face  to  it,  murmuring  : 

"You  beautiful  one,  you  shall  only  be  picked  on  a  festive 
occasion — when  we  are  very  happy  and  must  celebrate  ;  perhaps 
when  Father  is  getting  well." 

"Hello!  What  you  doing?"  a  firm  and  not  very  musical 
voice  broke  in  on  the  silence  of  the  lonely  garden,  something  as 
the  thought  of  the  very  obvious  young  man  who  appeared  in 
an  archway  had  been  breaking  in  on  the  maiden  reflections  of 
Laurel. 

This  young  lady  looked  up  startled  and  blushed  faintly  again 
— she  seemed  hardly  able  to  summon  vigor  enough  for  a  vivid 
color. 

"Oh,  playing  with  the  flowers  as  usual." 

"They're  stunners — but  suppose  you  play  with  me  for  a  while. 
Fve  got  something  more  important  to  ask  you  than  anything 
about  flowers,  and  I  may  as  well  get  it  over  with  while  my 
courage  is  up,"  answered  Jaspar  Rodd.  He  was  a  frank  and 
cheerful  young  American  architect  who  had  come  to  Laurel 
Mount  to  make  drawings  of  the  house,  and  so  won  the  father 
and  daughter  by  his  loudly  expressed  admiration  that  they  had 
let  him  linger  on  from  day  to  day. 

"  Nothing  is  more  important  than  my  flowers,"  smiled  Laurel, 
her  gentle  English  tones  making  his  seem  more  strident  by  the 
contrast. 

"Yes— one  thing,  Laurel,"  he  paused,  his  gray  eyes  growing 
very  serious.  "It's  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  to 
me  just  now." 

Laurel  bent  her  head  over  the  iris  to  hide  the  leaping  joy  in 
her  eyes  at  his  look.     "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  think  about  anything 
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as  serious  as  that  till  Father  is  better.  Besides,  it's  time  for  mo 
to  go  to  him  now,"  and  with  a  significant  gesture  she  stooped 
and  broke  the  long  stem  of  the  iris  at  the  base,  fleeing  with  it 
on  her  arm  through  the  gateway  and  up  the  alley  to  the  house. 

"She  didn't  say  no.  She's  adorably  shy,  but  my  will  is  a 
good  deal  stronger  than  hers,"  thought  Jaspar  Rodd  as  he 
looked  at  the  slender  running  figure.  He  picked  a  petal  from 
one  of  the  irises  with  a  happy  laugh  and  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket,  from  which  he  took  at  the  same  time  a  New  York  paper 
and  sat  down  on  Laurel's  garden  bench  to  study  the  financial 
section. 

Three  days  later  Laurel  sat  by  her  father's  bedside  in  the  dark 
panelled  room  where  he  had  been  born.  Now,  in  the  same  room 
and  in  the  same  bed,  he  was  dying.  The  wasted  body  on  the 
great  couch  seemed  to  be  gladly  loosing  its  feeble  hold,  but  the 
eyes  burned  with  a  determination  to  cling  to  each  passing 
moment.  There  was  a  flickering  fire  on  the  hearth,  which 
wavered  as  it  burned  in  its  ineffectual  attempts  to  warm  the 
damp  air,  and  projected  awkward  and  changing  shadows  on 
the  panelling.  A  faint  light  came  in  from  the  dull  sky  outside, 
deadened  by  the  heavy  trees  of  the  park  and  the  heavier  hang- 
ings in  the  window,  and  sending  a  few  fainter  but  more  steady 
shadows  to  mingle  with  the  fantastic  firelight  ones  dancing  on 
the  ceiling.  The  old  man  watched  these  for  a  while  silently, 
then  turned  his  keen  eyes  toward  his  daughter. 

"  Laurel,"  he  said,  "  I  think  when  the  ceiling  in  the  library  is 
done  over  you  might  as  well  copy  this  one,  in  the  alcove  at  any 
rate.  You  will  have  to  make  a  careful  drawing  of  it,  and  you 
can  measure  the  length  of  the  cross-beams  and  speak  to  Franklin 
about  getting  the  oak.  You'd  better  get  your  note-book  and 
add  that  to  the  directions  I  left  you  yesterday.  You  won't  have 
money  enough  to  do  more  than  that  this  year,  but  to-morrow 
we  will  talk  about  what  I  had  in  mind  to  do  later." 

"Ah,  Daddy,  I  sha'n't  have  the  heart  to  do  anything  if  you 
are  going  to  leave  me,"  Laurel  answered,  getting  up  to  walk  to 
the  window,  where  she  stood  looking  unseeingly  at  the  wet 
lawns  and  rain-dimmed  trees. 

"My  dear,  if  you  say  that,  you  will  break  my  heart.  This 
place  is  my  life  work.  For  it  I  have  given  up  everything,  so 
that  when  it  came  my  turn  to  leave  I  might  at  least  say  that 
one  corner  of  the  earth  was  more  welcome  to  the  eyes  of  men 
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because  I  had  lived.  This  is  all  my  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  my  race  ;  and,  after  all,  it  may,  in  the  long  account,  go 
for  as  much  as  some  works  that  men  count  higher— some  books 
that  die  and  music  that  is  forgotten.  For  this  will  at  least 
endure  through  many  generations,  and  the  park  and  the  house 
are  my  monument.  But,  daughter,  my  work  is  not  complete, 
and  you  have  the  love  and  the  knowledge  to  finish  it.  You  can 
never  be  happy  away  from  the  Mount  !  I  tried  it  and  I  know. 
It  has  always  taken  the  place  of  your  mother  to  you— from  now 
on  it  must  be  mother  and  father,  too—" 

Laurel's  eyes  had  been  wandering  over  the  damp  park  and 
about  the  room  with  intense  devotion  as  he  spoke,  and  now  she 
burst  out  : 

"  Laurel  Mount  is  my  life,  too,  Daddy.  It  has  given  me  my 
name  and  I  have  long  ago  given  it  my  love.  You  do  not  need 
to  reproach  me  with  any  lack  of  devotion  here.  I  always — " 
She  broke  off  at  a  change  in  her  father's  face.  The  long  speech 
had  exhausted  him. 

"It  is  cold/'  he  said  faintly. 

She  turned  to  the  fire  to  stir  it,  and  said  in  a  voice  from  which 
the  exaltation  had  faded,  "We  will  have  the  stove  the  doctor 
wants,  Daddy.  I  almost  think  the  room  is  damp.  I  know  it 
will  look  horribly,  but  we'll  have  a  stove  if  you  need  it." 

"Laurel  Mount  is  not  damp,"  said  her  father  feebly.  "I 
will  not  have  a  stove  to  spoil  my  last  days  in  my  home  by  its 
ugliness." 

Laurel  watched  his  face  as  he  was  speaking,  and  then  stepped 
quietly  out  of  the  room  for  the  family  doctor. 

"I'm  glad  you'll  have  the  stove,"  the  doctor  said  as  they  came 
back  together.  "  If  it  saves  his  life,  I'll  see  that  this  damp  old 
house  is  torn  down,  or  at  least  thoroughly  renovated,  before  you 
are  sick— or  worse,"  he  added  with  a  keen  look  at  her  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

From  the  threshold  they  could  see  the  old  man,  raised  partly 
on  one  elbow,  the  other  hand  lifted  as  if  in  benediction.  At  the 
look  on  his  face  the  doctor  stopped. 

"And  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us,  O  Lord," 
a  last  prayer  was  ringing  out  low  but  clear  through  the  silent 
room.     "Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it." 

"  I  could  not  have  born  this  sorrow  without  your  strength, 
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dear,"  Laurel  whispered,  lifting  her  head  and  Looking  at  Jaspar 
Rodd  a^  they  Bat  together  on  the  bench  in  her  garden  in  the 
warm  summer  night.  A  happy  radiance  shone  through  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  with  an  effect  so  dazzl in. g  to  the  man  that  he 
leaned  toward  her  with  a  half-articulate  sound,  and  for  a  time 
the  Bilence  of  the  garden  was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous 
chant  of  drowsy  crickets  singing  among  the  grass  and  flowers 
at  their  feet. 

"  It  will  be  rough  on  you  to  leave  the  place,  I'm  afraid,  dear/' 
Jaspar  said  tenderly  after  this  interlude. 

Laurel  raised  her  eyes  again,  this  time  with  a  troubled  ques- 
tion dimming  the  radiance.  "  Leave  the  place  ?"  she  repeated 
uucomprehendingly. 

"Yes — we'll  have  to  sell  it,  I  guess.  It's  hard,  dear,  but 
nothing  matters  when  we  have  each  other." 

Laurel  drew  back  quivering,  to  her  end  of  the  bench.     "Do 
you  mean  sell  Laurel  Mount  ?"  she  breathed,  dilating  her  deli- 
cate nostrils,  while  her  face  trembled  as  if  it  had  been  struck. 
"Yes — I  can't  keep  it  and  go  on  with  my  business/' 
"You  can  leave  your  business,   then.      I  would   die  rather 
than  leave  the  Mount.     I  have  enough  money  for  both." 

"Leave  my  work  for  your  sentiment?  Why,  dear,  you're 
ridiculous  !  Anyway,  I  couldn't  live  on  your  money." 
"  But  there  is  work  here,  Jaspar.  Father  found  it." 
"Why,  Laurel,  that  wouldn't  be  work  for  me— just  pottering 
around  this  bully  old  place — you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  world.  You'll  like  our  country,  anyway,"  he  finished  rather 
doubtfully. 

"If  you  really  love  me  you  won't  ever  think  of  leaving  the 
place  again — you'd  have  to  leave  me  with  it.  Here  you  could 
find  with  me  a  higher  kind  of  success  than  any  you  would  meet 
in  your  world  of  money-getting.  We  two,  dear,  could  work 
together  in  the  steady  effort  to  complete  something  that  shall 
give  joy  to  men  long  after  the  wrangling  of  your  generation  of 
New  Yorkers  has  died  away.  We  can  leave  Laurel  Mount, 
Father's  monument,  lovelier,  to  delight  the  eyes  of  men  for 
generations  ;  and  we  can  lead  true  and  noble  lives.  And  these 
two  goods  are  certain."  Laurel  had  risen  and  stood  with 
lifted  head,  her  eyes  shining  toward  the  Mount.  Her  slender 
figure  in  its  white  gown  shone  out  in  the  dusky  garden,  one 
hand  resting  lightly  on  the  bench,  and  her  scarf  floating  down 
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from  her  shoulders.  She  looked  very  charming  in  her  role  of 
seer,  and  the  American  fingered  the  change  deep  in  his  trousers 
pocket  as  he  tramped  up  and  down  before  her,  in  considerable 
embarrassment. 

"You're  putting  me  in  the  wrong,  Laurel — but  I'm  not  in  the 
wrong.  It's  preposterous  for  me  to  think  of  leaving  my  work  ! 
Why,  it  matters  more  to  me  than  any  woman  could  know.'* 
He  brought  his  firm  hand  down  convincingly  on  the  bench, 
sending  a  responsive  quiver  on  to  Laurel's  end.  She  lifted  her 
hand  off  delicately  and  moved  away. 

"I  thought  nothing  else  mattered  as  long  as  we  had  each 
other,"  she  mocked  with  bitterness. 

"Don't  go,"  the  man  commanded.  "We'll  have  this  thing 
out  now.  You've  got  to  understand,  Laurel.  You're  more  to 
me  than  the  whole  world,  and  I'd  give  my  life  for  you  in  a 
moment.     But  I  cannot  leave  my  work." 

Laurel  was  handling  one  of  the  white  lilies.  She  trembled 
and  was  silent  for  a  while.  "Then,"  she  said  and  paused,  but 
the  lily  seemed  to  fortify  her  to  go  on,  "then  you  will  have  to 
leave  me.     /cannot  leave  Laurel  Mount." 

"Oh,  you'll  come  round,"  he  pleaded.  "Just  where  we  live 
doesn't  make  any  real  difference.  Of  course  the  old  place  is  all 
right,  but  it's  horribly  unhealthy,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  the 
white  mist  creeping  up  from  the  river.  Then  he  turned  to  her. 
"  Laurel !  "  he  cried. 

"You  have  deceived  me — you've  killed  my  love.  Go  away  ! " 
she  said.     "  Go  away  !  " 

Jaspar  looked  for  a  long  minute  at  the  perfect  obstinacy  and 
intolerance  in  her  face.  "  Do  you  mean  that  ?"  he  asked,  and 
after  another  minute  he  bowed  his  head  and  turned  down  the 
path  to  the  house.  When  she  saw  him  fairly  going,  Laurel's 
loyalty  left  her  and  she  sprang  after  him  with  a  pitiful  gesture  ; 
but  the  old  habit  of  devotion  was  too  strong  for  her  and  she 
sank  down  on  the  seat  again. 

"Oh,  my  garden!  Father,  I  have  given  my  love  for  the 
place,"  she  sobbed,  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  bench  where  her 
lover's  hand  had  rested  ;  and  later,  when  Jaspar  drove  away, 
the  white  figure  was  still  crouching  there  under  the  old  bass- 
wood  tree,  while  the  white  mists  were  creeping  slowly  up  from 
the  low  land  to  encircle  it. 

Margaret  Appleton  Means. 
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When  the  first  star  comes  a-peeping 

Through  the  darkening  sea  of  blue, 
And  the  voices  on  the  river 

Come  a-floating  up  to  you, 
Then  you  listen  for  the  old  songs — 

Melodies  you  used  to  know, 
And  you  wonder  if  they  know  them — 

" Mandy  Lee"  and  ** Old  Black  Joe." 

For  to  you  the  songs  they're  singing 

Never  can  be  half  so  sweet, 
There's  a  sadness  mixed  with  gladness 

That  makes  melody  complete. 
Tears  and  laughter  both  lie  hidden 

In  the  songs  of  long  ago, 
That's  the  reason  why  you  love  them — 

"  Mandy  Lee  "  and  "  Old  Black  Joe." 

But  when  the  night  grows  chilly, 

And  the  mists  begin  to  creep 
'Cross  the  meadows  from  the  river 

Where  the  shadows  lie  asleep, 
Then  you'll  hear  them  all  a-singing 

The  old  songs  of  long  ago, 
And  they'll  carry  you  to  dream  land — 

11  Mandy  Lee"  and  "  Old  Black  Joe." 

Mary  Luce. 


A  JUSTIFICATION 

A  Potter  sat  by  his  motionless  wheel,  lost  in  revery.  His 
gnarled  old  hands,  linked  loosely  together,  rested  on  his  knees. 
His  bearded  chin  was  sunk  wearily  upon  his  breast,  and  his 
deep-set  eyes  stared  unseeingly  at  the  coarse  gray  robe  he  wore. 

The  silence  in  the  work-room  was  unbroken  ;  even  the  morn- 
ing breeze  stole  noiselessly  through  the  open  door,  ruffling  his 
hair  caressingly  as  it  passed,  stirring  slightly  the  heavy  dust 
that  lay  upon  the  contents  of  the  shelves  that  lined  the  walls. 
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The  Potter  paid  no  heed  to  the  caress,  and  even  when  the  sun 
began  to  send  long  bright  rays  into  the  dusky  corners  of  the 
place,  revealing  its  poverty  and  bareness,  he  had  not  moved. 
Presently,  however,  with  a  sigh,  he  arose  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  length  of  the  room,  noting  the  shelves  and  their  dusty 
burden  with  the  dull  disgust  of  familiarity.  Familiar  ?  Yes, 
that  and  more,  for  each  of  the  discarded  relics  there,  from  the 
huge  wine  jar  in  the  far  corner  to  the  fragile  vase  on  the  highest 
shelf  where  the  sunlight  just  touched  its  dust-veiled  traceries, 
stood  for  hours  or  days  or  months  of  his  life  ;  monuments  to 
passionate  effort  which  had  striven  and  failed.  There  they 
were,  in  all  stages  arid  forms,  the  rough,  unglazed  jug  and  the 
porcelain  goblet  adorned  with  delicate  relief,  yet  all  equally 
valueless,  as  all  fell  so  far  short  of  his  intention. 

Looking  back  through  the  gray  years  he  saw  the  young, 
high-spirited  enthusiast  for  whom  the  untried  world  waited 
with  glowing  promises,  the  idealist  lured  by  a  dream  of  perfec- 
tion, eager  to  begin  the  work  which  should  not  only  bring  him 
immortal  fame,  but  satisfy  as  well  the  desire  of  his  soul.  He 
would  make  a  vase  whose  lines  should  be  the  very  melody  of 
grace,  simple  and  strong,  clear-cut  as  the  palm  trees  against  the 
sunset  sky,  yet  elusive  as  a  perfume  of  memory  ;  its  color  must 
be  the  rosy  gold  radiance  of  the  sky  at  dawn,  and  its  texture  as 
flawless  as  the  petals  of  the  roses  in  the  palace  gardens.  How 
easy  that  had  seemed  then  !  Only  a  trial  or  two  before  condi- 
tions would  be  propitious,  only  a  period  of  loving  labor,  and  his 
achievement  would  glow  before  him  in  all  its  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness for  eternity  to  delight  in. 

The  Potter  smiled  bitterly  as  his  thoughts  reached  this  point, 
and  the  lines  in  his  tired  face  deepened  as  he  recalled  the  count- 
less attempts  toward  his  ideal,  some  unsuccessful  in  part,  some 
with  a  vague  approach  toward  the  goal,  others  utterly  worth- 
less, and  none  the  realized  vision.  In  the  beginning  his  friends 
had  praised  his  work,  had  been  glad  to  watch  him  create  lovely 
shapes  from  masses  of  lifeless  clay  ;  but  they  had  urged  him  to 
offer  his  wares  for  sale,  and  when  he  coldly  refused,  had  at  first 
protested,  then  scoffed,  and  finally  fallen  away,  as  his  small 
fortune  dwindled  under  the  increasing  demands  he  made  upon 
it, — for  clay  of  all  sorts  and  grades,  for  implements  of  greater 
precision  and  accuracy,  for  costly  metals  and  precious  stones 
from  which  to  make  the  strange  golden  color  he  so  much  desired. 
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The  years  had  sped  by,  taking  with  them  friends,  wealth, 
strength  and  youth,  Leaving  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of 
uncompleted  reminders  of  his  disappointments.  He  had  time 
for  neither  pleasure  nor  love,  his  enjoyment  had  been  his  work, 
his  bride  his  dream,  pursued  in  spite  of  unblessed  efforts.  Now, 
With  his  life  nearly  spent,  he  reviewed  the  past,  and  reckoned 
his  gains  and  losses.  What  had  he  to  repay  him  for  the  years 
of  toil  and  suffering  ?— for  he  had  known  not  only  biting  pov- 
erty, but  t lie  keener  anguish  that  comes  of  the  spirit.  He  had 
given  all  that  is  accounted  of  value  in  this  world,  and  he  could 
point  to  no  achievement  to  justify  it,  to  no  one  to  whom  his 
living  or  dying  mattered  the  extent  of  one  heart  beat.  At  the 
end  of  years  of  striving  he  had  accomplished  nothing.  His  life 
had  been  a  race  run  exhaustingly  in  one  spot.  Had  it  been 
worth  while  ? 

His  heart  cried  no  to  his  question,  and  suddenly  he  felt  very 
old  and  tired  and  hopeless,  and  most  of  all  achingly  alone. 
Even  the  Dream  Vase,  glowing  and  perfect  as  it  rose  in  his 
fancy,  could  not  rouse  his  crushed  spirit.  Why  had  the  gods 
inspired  him  with  this  burning  desire  if  they  intended  it  to 
come  to  naught  ?  Why  had  they  tantalized  and  spurred  him 
only  to  crush  him  at  last  ?     Was  this  divine  justice  ? 

He  locked  his  hands  and  rocked  himself  back  and  forward  in 
the  fiery  anguish  of  his  torment.  The  paroxysm  passed,  and 
out  of  the  lull  came  calmer  thoughts.  Might  not  the  fault  be 
his  ?  Could  it  not  be  possible  that  he  had  left  some  way 
untried  ?  He  thought  over  all  his  attempts  made  after  careful 
planning  and  calculation  ;  how,  when  after  numberless  trials 
he  had  found  the  form  he  sought— even  now  the  memory  of 
that  long  past  moment  brought  a  faint  thrill  of  the  ecstasy  he 
had  then  felt— he  had  spent  long  days  preparing  the  clay  in 
which  it  was  to  be  preserved,  refining,  mixing  and  kneading 
until  its  texture  was  flower  smooth  ;  how  he  had  shaped  the 
ready  clay  with  fingers  thrilling  with  vital  skill,  had  watched  it 
respond  and  take  shape.  He  lived  over  the  moments  of  exqui- 
site caution  in  which  he  had  spread  the  glowing  glaze  over  his 
treasure,  and  forgetting  time,  watched  before  the  kiln  until  he 
could  gaze  upon  the  perfect  whole.  The  lagging  hours  had 
passed,  he  had  eagerly  thrown  open  the  door,  and  beheld,  not 
the  vision  of  his  imaginings  radiant  and  pulsing  with  color  and 
grace,  but  a  rigid  metallic  caricature  ! 
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With  a  groan  he  seized  the  idle  wheel  to  destroy  it,  and  with 
it  these  hateful  memories.  He  would  shatter  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  sell  those  of  his  vessels  people  would  buy,  and  starve 
when  the  money  was  spent.  But  as  his  hands  touched  the 
accustomed  wood  his  passion  ebbed  and  left  him  sane.  He 
would  trjr  once  more,  what  matter  if  it  were  futile  ?  One  more 
failure  could  not  add  much  bitterness  to  his  already  overflowing 
cup,  and  perhaps — 

One  more  trial.  Since  it  was  to  be  final  he  must  see  that  cir- 
cumstances were  as  favorable  as  he  could  make  them.  The 
cause  of  his  former  failures  had  not  lain  in  the  wheel  or  in  the 
clay  or  in  his  hands.  It  must  be  sought  in  the  glaze.  What 
could  that  lack  that  instead  of  the  warm,  living  lustre  it  gave 
back  a  cold,  metallic  light  ? 

Still  thinking,  the  Potter  rose,  and  slowly,  with  passionate 
care,  prepared  his  clay.  Once  ready,  he  threw  it  on  the  waiting 
wheel  and  bent  feverishly  to  the  loved  task.  As  the  wheel  flew, 
his  intense  desire  seemed  to  flow  from  his  fingers  into  the  clay, 
and  readily,  swiftly  it  lived  under  his  touch.  From  an  inani- 
mate mass  it  became  a  soul  struggling  for  expression  in  subtile, 
flowing  curves  and  sweeping  lines,  until  when  twilight  had 
deepened  into  night  the  Potter  arose  weakly  and  bore  his  vase 
to  the  kiln  for  the  first  baking,  as  perfect  in  form  as  even  he 
could  wish. 

Ah,  but  this  had  happened  before.     Dared  he  hope  beyond  ? 

All  through  the  night  the  incurious  stars  saw  the  frail  old 
figure  moving  among  his  troughs  and  vials,  preparing  the  glaze 
which  would  perfect  or  destroy.  He  summoned  all  his  skill 
and  experience  to  aid  him  in  this  work.  The  exact  proportions, 
color  and  combinations  were  put  together  ;  and  yet,  though  be- 
fore tried  by  fire  the  effect  was  the  living  glow  he  longed  for, 
after  that  test  he  still  found  some  vital  element  lacking.  And 
again  night  found  him  pondering  hopelessly.  What  was  it? 
What  was  it  ?  Exhausted  he  sat  before  the  kiln  until  he  dozed 
from  sheer  weariness,  with  the  words  ringing  in  his  brain. 

At  last  the  first  baking  of  the  vase  was  over,  and  still  his 
problem  was  unsolved.  All  was  ready  for  the  glazing — all  but 
that  vital  something  he  had  not  discovered.  It  was  night  and 
so  quiet  that  the  crackle  and  complaint  of  the  kiln  fires  sounded 
loud  and  discordant.  The  Potter,  gray  and  drawn  in  their 
light,  stood  with  the  unfinished  vase  in  his  arms,  silently  crying 
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to  thf  gods   for  an  answer.       And   as  In-  stood   BO   it    seemed   as 

though  a  voice  spoke  to  him,  Baying,  "  fears  liasl  thou  given 
and  the  fruit  thereof  to  pay  the  price  of  Fame.  Life  must  be 
bought  with  life  !  " 

A  great  peace  Spread  over  the  Potter's  haggard  features; 
reverently  be  placed  his  treasure  on  a  near-by  bench,  and  open- 
ing his  tunic  pierced  his  breast  with  his  shaping  knife  so  that 
his  blood  mingled  with  the  glaze.  Upborn  by  his  will,  he 
swiftly  spread  it  over  the  vase,  and  with  his  last  strength  car- 
ried the  completed  vase  to  the  kiln  and  closed  the  door.  He 
swayed  for  a  moment  uncertainly  and  sank  to  his  knees,  his 
hands  clutched  to  his  breast.  "  Let  me  but  live  to  see  it,  gods  ! " 
he  gasped.  But  his  dimming  eyes  saw  only  the  Angel  of  Death 
standing  with  outstretched  hand,  and  merciful  darkness  stole 
over  him. 

When  the  few  who  had  known  him  learned  that  the  Potter 
had  died  still  at  his  task,  they  smiled  pityingly  and  said  among 
themselves,  "Poor  fool,  he  followed  an  idle  dream.  May  the 
gods  preserve  us  from  like  folly  ! "  Some  in  charity  to  his 
memory  attended  the  sale  of  his  few  possessions  ;  and  one,  for  a 
pittance,  carried  home  the  vase  found  in  the  kiln,  to  stand  in 
his  court-yard,  for  it  "  had  a  pleasing  lustre." 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a  blazing  midsummer  day— and  mid- 
summer in  Southern  Asia  is  no  small  matter — when  a  travel- 
stained  party  of  archaeologists  halted  in  the  welcome  shade  of 
the  straggling  palm  trees  that  fringed  the  base  of  a  low,  grass- 
covered  hill.  While  the  servants  unloaded  the  camels  and 
pitched  the  tents,  they  lounged  in  the  grateful  shadows  and  idly 
watched  the  preparations  for  their  future  comfort.  Presently 
one  of  the  number  arose  from  his  .seat  on  the  well-curb  and 
strolled  aimlessly  to  the  farther  end  of  the  palm  grove.  The 
good-natured  idle  talk  of  his  companions  jarred  upon  his  mood 
—he  wished  to  be  alone  and  think.  Choosing  a  comfortable 
hummock  he  sat  down  and  gazed  out  into  the  shimmering 
emptiness  beyond  the  trees  while  his  thoughts  slipped  back 
through  the  years.  Even  as  a  child  he  had  been  passionately 
fond  of  beautiful  shapes  and  harmonious  colors.  During  his 
boyhood  he  had  neglected  studies  and  duties  while  he  dreamed 
before  some  glorious  painting  or  piece  of  statuary.  Then  dur- 
ing his  last  years  at  college  this  appreciation  had  crystalized, 
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and  it  had  become  the  dream  of  his  life  to  find  somewhere  a 
vase  that  embodied  in  itself  the  perfect  harmonies  of  texture, 
shape  and  color,  of  strong,  simple  lines  yet  so  subtle  that  the 
delighted  eye  could  not  analyze  the  elusive  curves.  The  texture 
must  be  as  smooth  and  flawless  as  a  June  rose,  and  the  color  the 
cool  rose  gold,  vital  and  glowing,  of  the  sky  at  dawn.  He  had 
begun  to  search  for  it,  first  in  the  museums  among  the  collec- 
tions of  pottery,  where  he  found  nothing  that  even  approached 
his  ideal ;  then  through  all  the  books  touching  the  pottery  of 
the  ancients  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  though 
they  had  mentioned  beautiful  vases,  none  answered  the  descrip- 
tion in  his  heart.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
pottery  and  learned  all  that  books  and  some  that  experience 
could  teach,  and  had  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
though  apparently  never  attempted,  the  vase  of  his  dreams  was 
not  an  impossibility  ;  nay,  more,  it  was  the  perfect  flower  of 
the  wonderful  art.  His  first  book  on  the  subject  had  been 
received  with  amusement  and  his  views  voted  visionary  and 
impractical.  Such  perfection  could  not  be  found.  Silenced  for 
a  while  but  as  firm  in  his  belief  as  ever,  he  had  made  many 
expeditions  to  excavate  ancient  ruined  cities,  always  beginning 
with  bright  hopes,  seeking  patiently,  failing  in  his  search  and  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  all  concerned,  giving  up,  though  he 
thereby  lost  not  only  the  opportunity  of  making  a  name  for 
himself,  but  large  sums  of  money  as  well.  What  did  these 
matter,  he  would  always  say — he  sought  one  definite  object  and, 
that  lacking,  the  quest  was  worthless.  His  later  books  were 
treated  with  the  mild  tolerance  granted  to  harmless  delusions. 
The  continued  excavating  expeditions  had  sadly  diminished  his 
capital,  the  years  had  dealt  harshly  with  him  ;  exposure,  study 
and  disappointment  had  at  times  made  him  almost  lose  the  faith 
that  all  but  himself  held  absurd  and  groundless.  And  yet  with 
no  encouragement,  so  often  evidently  proved  wrong,  deep  in  his 
heart  he  felt  the  conviction  that  somewhere  at  some  time  his 
ideal  had  been  realized.  On  this  firm  belief  and  the  story  of 
one  Arab  chieftan  he  had  staked  the  last  of  his  fortune  and  the 
last  chance  of  proving  his  position  before  a  scornful  and  scepti- 
cal world.  Under  the  hill  at  whose  feet  he  now  sat  was  said  to 
be  an  ancient  city  with  all  its  possibilities.  Very  well,  to-mor- 
row the  excavating  would  begin.  The  die  was  cast  and  mean- 
time he  could  only  wait  and  hope,  and  with  the  thought  for 
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Bolace  he  strolled  back  through  the  tropic  darkness  to  his  com- 
panions. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  hill  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
in  its  stead  were  piles  of  broken  bricks  and  stones;  laboring 
niuk's  scrambled  among  these,  carting  more  rubbish  away,  and 

Araks  carrying  blocks  and  pottery  and  fragments  of  statues  to 
places  of  storage  ;  in  fact,  all  the  signs  of  careful  but  eager 
excavation. 

The  city  was  slowly  being  revealed  to  the  light  again.  A 
very  different  city  from  the  shops  and  palaces  and  temples  and 
prisons  that  had  flaunted  their  splendours  to  the  serene  sky — 
these  century-scarred  ruins  !  Here  a  wall  with  its  shattered 
columns  and  marred  facade  or  perhaps  only  a  crumbling  arch, 
and  there  a  pile  of  shapeless  bricks  or  an  impressive  staircase 
that  led  nowhere  ;  and  girding  all  this  a  once  protecting  wall. 

The  archaeologist  strolled  aimlessly  among  the  ruins  of  what 
had  evidently  been  a  sumptuous  mansion,  with  his  bitter 
thoughts  for  company.  The  work  was  almost  completed,  and 
in  equal  ratio  his  hope  was  almost  gone.  Of  all  the  priceless 
treasures  they  had  unearthed,  not  one  had  meant  to  him  more 
than  any  of  the  broken  bricks  whicli  his  feet  crushed  in  passing. 
What  did  a  little  money  matter  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  honor  that  might  have 
been  ?  It  all  seemed  so  bitterly  unfair,  the  longing,  the  strug- 
gle, the  disappointment  and  opposition,  and  now — just  failure, 
just  another  life  spent  in  vain.  He  smiled  bitterly  as  he  men- 
tally pictured  his  return  empty  handed,  defeated. 

And  just  at  this  point  his  foot  struck  something  that  resounded 
slightly.  He  looked  down  indifferently  at  the  oddly  shaped 
dust-colored  object  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  and  tapped  it  lightly 
with  his  cane.  To  his  surprise  the  tawny  flake  scaled  off, 
revealing  a  spot  of  glowing  rosy  gold.  The  archaeologist's  heart 
stopped  for  a  second,  then  beat  feverishly,  and  with  hands  that 
trembled  so  that  he  was  forced  now  and  then  to  stop  until  they 
should  quiet  a  little  he  removed  the  crust  bit  by  bit,  until  at 
last,  in  all  its  radiant,  unspoiled  beauty,  of  subtle  line  and 
flawless  rose  gold  color,  the  Vase  of  his  Dreams  stood  before  him. 
He  kneeled  before  it  in  silent  ecstasy,  his  whole  being  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness.  And  whether  it  was  addressed  to  his  Creator 
or  that  nameless  one  through  whom  his  life  had  at  last  been 
justified,  who  shall  say  ? 

Louise  Weems. 


MUSIC 

Does  musicjnever  overwhelm  thy  soul, 

Until,  in  truth,  thy  very  life-blood  seems 

To  pulsate  to  one  sound,  which,  if  delayed, 

Would. hold  suspended  motion,  sense  and  breath? 

And  waiting,  throbbing,  dost  thou  not  grow  tense 

With  passionate  enjoyment  of  that  sound  ? 

Or,  when  the  dying  chord  seeks  home  again 

In  realms  of  Silence,  whence  it  came,  has  not 

Thine  inner  sense  been  thrilled  by  wond'rous  tones 

That  lift  thee  far  from  earth,  and  make  thee  yearn 

For  all  things  beautiful  ?    Yes,  even  though 

The  cares  and  trials  of  thy  daily  life 

Dispel  them  for  awhile,  dost  thou  not  find 

That  even  through  the  midnight  of  despair 

Those  silent  tones  appeal  unto  thy  heart 

Reminding  thee  of  all  the  loveliness 

There  is  in  life,  and  all  the  joy?    If  not — 

If  music  does  not  move  thee  thus,  O  pray 

That  thou^mayst  hear  it  more,  and  store  thy  mind 

With  all  the  strains  which  ever  helped  the  world. 

The  more  thou  hearest,  more  will  they  uplift 

Until  thyMearest  wish  shall  be  that  all 

Thy  life,  henceforth,  contain  no  jarring  note, 

But.ever-varying,  heav'nly  harmony. 

Mary  Parmly  Koues. 


THE  COWARD 

The  Green  Pond  country  is  a  little  region  shut  in  by  itself 
from  the  outside  world.  There  are  few  farmers  living  on  this 
land,  for~thick  hickory  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  most  of 
the  valley.  Those  who  do  live  there  seldom  go  into  the  world 
beyond. 

One  afternoon  in  August  a  dusty  figure  scuffed  up  to  the 
fence  of  Miller's  farm  and  opened  the  gate.  Miller  was  in  the 
garden.  At  the  squeak  of  the  latch  he  turned  heavily  about. 
The  stranger,  a[  well-built  man  with  a  citified  air,  nodded  to  him. 
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"  You  are  Miller,  1  suppose.  1  am  Raymond  Livingstone.  I 
arranged  wit  b  yon — " 

"Waal,"  interrupted  the  other  deliberately,  *' Nelly's  over  t' 
th*  house,  she'll 'tend  to  ye,"  and  he  turned  again  to  his  work. 

With  a  slung  of  the  shoulders  Livingstone  walked  up  to  the 
farmhouse  door,  and  after  knocking,  went  inside.  So  the  city 
man  was  ushered  into  his  life  in  the  mountains. 

For  him,  the  weeks  that  followed  were  filled  with  the  interest 
of  novelty.  To  start  out  at  dawn  with  rod  and  lunch-basket, 
and  to  return  in  the  late  afternoon  with  a  string  of  bass,  to 
hunt  through  wild  forests  till  the  light  grew  dim,  these  were 
as  much  hearty  pleasures  to  Livingstone  as  they  were  mere  daily 
routine  to  the  stolid  farmer  who  accompanied  him.  And  yet 
there  was  all  the  time  underlying  the  joy  in  his  new  life  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  city  far  to  the  east  and  of  the  reason  why  he 
had  left  it. 

For  Livingstone  was  a  coward.  She  had  told  him  so,  that 
girl  he  loved  back  in  the  city.  He  confirmed  the  accusation, 
bitterly.  How  happy  they  had  been  before  it  happened  !  And 
then,  as  they  were  strolling  one  day,  a  quick  thud  of  hoofs,  a 
scream,  a  terrified  girl  jerked  from  the  saddle  while  her  horse 
dashed  madly  onward— and  his  happiness  was  gone  forever. 
He  had  stood  still,  petrified,  as  the  horse  came  on,  hearing 
dimly  the  entreaties  of  the  frantic  girl  beside  him  ;  and  he  had 
not  moved  an  inch  to  stop  the  horse.  When  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  crossed  to  where  Margaret  was  bending  over  the 
prostrate  figure.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  queer,  dazed  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  said  dully  : 

"  If  you  have  got  over  your  fright  yet,  kindly  go  for  Dr. 
Winslow.  I  never  want  to  see  you  again  !  You  are  a  coward — 
please  go  ! " 

Still  stupefied  with  the  horror  of  the  thing,  he  started  for  the 
doctor's.  Then,  knowing  Margaret,  he  did  not  return,  but  went 
home.  Terror  possessed  him,  and  he  denounced  himself  as  a 
coward,  for  could  he  not  have  saved  the  girl  except  for  his 
childish  fright  ? 

Even  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  his  weakness  mocked  him. 
One  night  it  was  discovered  that  the  cows  had  strayed  into  the 
woods.  Miller  asked  Livingstone  to  search  near  the  lake,  but 
within  the  city  man  the  demon  of  fearfulness  shrieked,  "I  am 
afraid — it  is  dark,  and  there  are  many  rattlesnakes,"  and  he  had 
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weakly  excused  himself.  Again,  when  he  was  hunting  with 
the  others  on  the  mountain,  they  came  to  a  steep  shelf  which 
ran  the  length  of  the  ridge.  Each  man  in  turn  dropped  down 
the  dangerous  rock  ;  but  when  Livingstone's  turn  came,  he 
quailed  from  the  attempt.  The  others  were  down,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  home. 

When  the  farmers  found  by  other  trials  that  Livingstone  was 
in  reality  a  coward,  no  words  could  express  their  wholesome 
contempt  for  him.     From  that  time  on  he  lived  in  misery. 

Soon,  however,  the  farmers  had  other  matters  besides  Living- 
stone to  talk  of.  For  weeks  the  sun  had  blazed  down  upon  a 
land  choked  with  drought.  Not  a  cooling  cloud  had  shaded  the 
brown-leafed  forests  from  the  glare  of  noon.  All  nature  was 
silent,  dumb  with  unslaked  thirst  and  a  gloomy  presentiment  of 
coming  evil. 

It  came.  One  stifling  afternoon  a  boy  burst  in  at  Miller's 
door,  breathless  with  terror. 

"  Look  I"  he  cried.  "  Fire  !— top  o'  Green  Mount'n— burnin' 
like  blazes  !  Pa  says  fer  everybody  to  scoot  fer  our  place  fast 
ez  they  c'n  git  thar  !     Hurry  ! " 

Off  he  rushed  for  the  next  farmhouse.  Fire  on  the  mountain  I 
Even  Livingstone  knew  the  meaning  of  that :  the  flames  must 
be  checked,  at  once  or  the  whole  lake-shore  would  be  ablaze. 
Miller  sprang  up,  seized  his  axe  from  the  shelf,  and  shouting 
back,  "  Git  the  other  axe  and  come  quick  !  "  rushed  out  toward 
the  mountain.  Livingstone  stood  like  stone.  How  could  he 
go  ?     He  was  afraid. 

"Well,  Mr.  Livingstone,"  came  scornfully  from  the  doorway 
where  Nelly  had  followed  her  husband,  "  ain't  ye  goin'  ?  Ye'll 
need  to  be  some  spry  ! " 

Livingstone  took  a  step,  glanced  across  at  the  blazing  ridge, 
and  drew  back,  shuddering. 

"No — no,"  be  stammered,  "  I— I  don't  think  I  will.  Curse  it 
all !"  as  Nelly  sneered.  "  D'ye  think  I'm  afraid  ?  Well,  I  am 
— terribly,  deadly  afraid.  I'm  a  coward  !  I'm  a  snivelling, 
boneless  coward— d'ye  see  ?"     But  Nelly  had  gone. 

For  three  days  the  men  went  forth  at  dawn  with  axes  and 
came  back  late  at  night.  For  three  days  Livingstone  wrestled 
with  himself  for  strength.  On  the  fourth  day  Miller  told  Nelly 
that  there  was  not  much  more  to  be  done.  The  wide  pathway 
they  were  hewing  to  the  north  of  the  fire  was  all  but  completed. 
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This  once  finished,  the  flames  would  be  checked,  for  they  could 
not  leap  to  the  trees  beyond. 

"  I'll  be  home  to  dinner,  Nell,"  he  said  as  be  started  off. 

Kut  dinner-time  came,  and  no  Miller,  so  finally  Nelly  and 

Livingstone  sat  down  to  the  meal  without  him.  Neither  had 
mnch  to  say  —  Nelly  was  preoccupied  with  her  anxiety  for 
Miller,  Livingstone,  with  the  ever-present  horror  of  his  fear. 
Nelly  had  been  watching  the  growing  pathway  for  some  min- 
utes.    Suddenly  she  started. 

"Look!"  she  gasped  hoarsely.  "Look!  Thet  pathway 
hain't  bin  teched  here  on  Andy's  side  for  a  good  half -hour,  an' 
the  fire's  most  up  to  it.  If  anything's  happened  to  Andy,  the 
others  won't  know— they're  down  on  th'  other  slope.  And  he'd 
sure  hev  bin  home  to  dinner  when  he  said,  unless  suthin'  was 
wrong.     What'llldo?     What'llldo?" 

She  appealed  to  Livingstone.  He  had  been  watching  the 
slope,  and  he,  too,  noticed  that  for  some  time  no  progress  had 
been  made  upon  the  pathway.  An  awful  picture  arose  in  his 
mind — the  picture  of  a  helpless  man  lying  prostrate  somewhere 
in  those  brittle  woods,  while  the  fire  crept  nearer,  nearer,  nearer, 
and  finally — it  was  too  terrible  ;  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
With  an  exclamation  he  sprang  for  the  door,  giving  no  answer 
to  Nelly's  eager,  "  Whar'  ye  goin'  ?" 

Once  outside,  Livingstone  struck  for  the  fire  district.  As  he 
came  nearer,  he  could  hear  first  a  confused  murmur,  then  a 
rustling  and  crackling,  finally  a  deep  roar  which  told  him  he 
was  near  the  flames.  And  suddenly,  as  he  stumbled  on  through 
the  underbrush,  the  awful,  haunting  fear  came  over  him.  He 
stopped.  Before,  he  had  been  too  excited  to  think  of  terror. 
Now,  however,  it  struck  home  in  all  its  horrible  force,  and  he 
seemed  powerless  before  it.  His  whole  body  shook,  as  with  a 
chill ;  his  feet  refused  to  move.  With  a  shudder  he  turned  to 
run,  then  stopped  short.  What  was  that  huddled  up  in  the 
underbrush  ?  He  looked  closer.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man — 
it  was  Miller. 

As  Livingstone  pushed  his  way  to  the  prostrate  form,  he  saw 
that  Miller  was  lying  crushed  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
his  face  ghastly,  his  arms  flung  out  and  distorted.  Not  far 
away  the  flames  were  roaring  steadily  nearer,  and  the  hot  air 
was  thick  with  flying  cinders.  Livingstone  was  wondering 
how  long  it  would  be  before  they  were  both  scorched  to  death. 
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He  looked  wildly  around — no  sign  of  anything  to  act  as  lever  to 
raise  the  tree  from  Miller's  body — not  even  his  axe  was  in  sight. 

"Miller!"  he  shouted. 

A  groan  came  from  the  man  on  the  ground. 

"  Miller  !"  he  shouted  again,  in  agony,  "the  fire,  man  !  Can 
you  speak  ?  " 

The  white  lids  rolled  slowly  back  from  the  blurred  eyes.  One 
hand  was  raised  weakly  from  the  ground. 

"  Hatchet,"  rasped  Miller,  and  pointed  off  to  the  left.  There 
was  a  great  hope  in  his  voice.  Livingstone  stumbled  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  at  first  could  find  nothing.  Soon,  how- 
ever, his  foot  struck  some  metal  that  clinked.  It  was  the 
hatchet.  He  snatched  it  up,  and  rushed  back  to  Miller.  He 
must  work  quickly  —  the  flames  were  nearer  every  minute. 
Using  the  hatchet  as  a  lever,  he  tried  to  force  the  tree  back 
from  Miller's  knees,  striving  again  and  again  at  the  dead 
weight.  One  despairing  effort  and  the  trunk  moved  !  It  rolled 
slowly  down  over  Miller's  feet.  Once  more  he  pushed,  and  the 
man  was  free  ! 

Miller  gave  a  groan  of  painful  relief.  Livingstone  was  trem- 
bling with  his  effort  and  the  awful,  persistent  clutch  of  his  fear. 
How  long  would  he  hold  out  ? 

"The  path!"  ordered  Miller.  "Never  mind  me.  Clark  er 
some  un's  workin' up  from  the  lake.  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he 
groaned,  as  Livingstone  came  around  in  front  of  him,  and  there 
was  utter  despair  in  his  voice,  for  he  knew  the  other's  fear. 
"Say,"  he  said,  "get  home,  can't  ye,  an'  tell  Nelly  t'  come? 
She  kin  chop." 

Livingstone  shrank  back.  So  this  is  what  they  thought  of 
him,  was  it  ?  Not  as  much  use  as  a  woman.  He  thought  of 
Margaret — it  was  true. 

"I  can  chop,"  he  muttered  grimly,  and  attacked  the  nearest 
tree  with  the  axe.  He  was  strong,  and  horribly  afraid  ;  so 
stroke  followed  stroke  in  quick  succession.  Miller  closed  his 
eyes.     There  was  no  hope.     He  knew  Livingstone. 

But  the  other  kept  at  his  task.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world 
were  one  vast  forest,  and  he  must  chop  away  forever  into  eter- 
nity, until  finally  the  awful  danger  behind  him  would  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  everything.  On,  on  he 
worked.     At  first  he  talked  to  himself  : 

"  Coward  !"  he  raged,  "you  are  too  afraid  even  to  turn  and 
runaway.     You  stay  because  you  are  afraid.     Coward!" 
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Then  the  thought  >>f  ftfargarel  came  to  him-  would  she 
carf?  But  dow  he  was  reduced  to  a  mechanical  thing  with  qo 
thoughts  or  feelings.  His  fear  was  entirely  gone.  He  was 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  arms  in  space,  swinging  always  to  the 

roar  of  Haines  and  the  spiteful  hissing  of  sparks. 

Now  a  sound  was  audible  through  the  whir  and  crackle  be- 
hind— a  sound  of  chopping,  steady,  swift. 

"It's  Clark  !  "  gasped  Miller  in  his  pain.  "Goon  choppin' — 
fer  yer  life,  go  on  choppin'  !  "  and  he  half  rose  in  his  eagerness. 

Blows  from  two  axes  now  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  fire. 
Tree  after  tree  bent,  swayed,  and  crashed  down  to  the  ground. 
But  the  heat  was  becoming  unendurable.  Livingstone  thought 
of  the  injured  man  on  the  ground,  and  wondered  at  his  com- 
posure—he himself  could  not  last  much  longer. 

Finally,  however,  the  choppers  met.  A  few  more  blows,  and 
the  last  tree  was  felled.  Now  the  fire  might  come  on  at  will ;  it 
could  not  overleap  the  pathway.  Clark  started  to  run  from  the 
doomed  district ;  but  with  what  little  strength  he  had  left, 
Livingstone  shouted  to  him  above  the  cracking  and  crashing 
that  Miller  was  hurt.  Back  through  the  forest  they  carried 
him,  they  themselves  nearly  dead  with  exhaustion,  to  where 
Nelly  was  waiting  at  the  farmhouse  door.  And  the  last  thing 
Livingstone  saw  as  he  stumbled  up  to  his  room  was  the  thank- 
ful face  of  the  wife. 

For  two  days  he  slept  just  as  he  had  fallen  on  the  bed.  But 
his  sleep  was  troubled. 

"  Seems  like  he'd  never  stop  a-goin'  on  about  thet  fire,"  Nelly 
remarked  on  the  second  day,  as  she  came  down  into  the  kitchen. 
"  He  groans  a  lot  and  says  '  coward  '  and  '  Margaret,'  too." 

"Wa-al,"  said  Miller,  slowly,  "  ef  it  hadn't  bin  fer  thet  there 
Livingstone  chap  a-comin'  along,  I'd  'a'  got  off  worse  than  this 
— a  bruk  leg  ain't  much  when  ye  think  of  bein'  burned  alive. 
Say,  I  always  thought  he  was  a  quitter— ain't,  is  he  ?" 

"  Bet  he  ain't ! "  agreed  Nelly,  fervently. 

But  deep  in  his  own  heart,  Livingstone  knew  himself  for 
what  he  was — a  coward. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight. 
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The  Shadow 

She  dreamed  she  had  a  rose. — 

And  dreaming,  pressed  to  lips  and  breast, 

Then  woke  and  wept  and  slept  again. 

The  winter  wind  that  sharply  blows, 

The  snn's  caress,  she  did  not  feel,  nor  guessed 

Of  aught  beside  the  fragrance  of  one  rose. 

Jean  Challis  MacDuffie. 


The  Boy  sprawled  along  the  porch  settee  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  gazing  out  into  the  night,  and  the  night  palpitated  be- 
fore  hirn    like  a  warm   living 

Under  the  Apple  Blossoms     thing,  while  the  apple  blossoms 

lured  him  with  their  whiteness, 
and  made  him  dizzy  with  their  scent. 

The  Boy  was  tired,  for  he  had  been  playing  base-ball  all  the 
afternoon,  but  it  was  not  the  ache  in  his  legs,  or  even  the 
memory  of  the  cheers  for  his  pitching  of  which  he  was  thinking, 
indeed,  he  was  not  exactly  thinking,  but  dreaming  in  a  strange, 
fascinating  enthrallment.  For  a  dream,  it  was  eager  and  in  a 
sense  alert,  but  it  was  impalpable  and  exquisite,  and  strangely 
new  to  him.  He  wanted  to  stay  there,  but  something  restless 
stirred  within  him  and  drew  him  down  the  steps  and  out  under 
the  blossoms.     The  night  was  calling  to  him. 

It  was  with  eager  yearning  that  he  answered  the  call,  and  yet 
he  was  not  satisfied.  He  wandered  down  the  blossom-arched 
street,  breathing  deep  of  the  perfumed  air.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  was  uncomfortable  in 
the  midst  of  his  exaltation.  What  was  more,  he  did  not  want 
to  understand,  or  even  wonder,  so  he  thought  of  Betty  as  a 
refuge.     He'd  just  run  over  and  ask  her  how  she  liked  the  game 
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and  talk  it  over  with  her  ;  Bhe  was  such  a  bally  girl,  and  knew 
the  difference  between  a  strike  and  a  home-run  :  she  had  played 

".-criih"  herself,  with  the  kids  of  tin-  neighborhood  to  till  in, 
and  wasn'1  such  a  duffer  at  it. 

Betty  was  sitting  on  the  steps  as  he  came  up  the  walk — he 
could  see  her  white  gown  through  the  darkness  like  another 
drift  of  apple  blossoms  ;  and  as  he  sat  down  beside  her  he  saw- 
that  she  had  apple  blossoms  in  her  hair.  Betty's  eyes,  too,  had 
been  full  of  dreams,  but  she  tossed  her  head  as  she  moved  to 
give  him  room  beside  her,  as  if  to  fling  them  away.  Her  eyes 
twinkled  merrily  at  him. 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  pretend  that  you  didn't  come 
over  here  just  on  purpose  to  have  me  tell  you  how  well  you 
pitched  to-day,"  she  began  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  teased. 
Neither  was  he  to  be  interested  in  base-ball,  though  it  was 
certainly  true  that  he  had  meant  to  ask  her  opinion  of  their 
chances  of  winning  the  game  of  the  season.  A  silence  soon  fell 
between  them,  if  strains  from  the  "  Cavolleria  Rusticana" 
ground  from  a  hurdy-gurdy  at  the  corner,  and  of  "  Harrigan  " 
pounded  out  by  the  girl  next  door,  left  anything  that  might  be 
called  silence.  But  the  crashing  chords  ended,  and  the  jangling 
Intermezzo,  fading  into  the  distance,  almost  came  into  its  own, 
and  Betty  began  to  wonder.  Not  that  she  was  ever  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say,  or  indeed  that  their  friendship  could  not  have 
stood  moments  of  wordlessness,  but  instinctively  Betty  felt  that 
there  was  something  new  and  incomprehensible  in  the  Boy's 
manner.  She  hesitated  to  break  into  his  abstractedness,  but 
finally  she  laughed  : 

"What  can  you  be  thinking  about  so  deeply,  Boy?  May 
I  ask  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  about  you/'  he  answered  slowly.  There  was 
no  raillery  in  his  voice,  nor  yet  had  it  the  naive  ring  of  his 
usual  unconscious  boyishness— it  was  as  if  it  had  been  an  invol- 
untary confession,  and — strangest  of  all — it  had  been  bashful. 

The  girl  sat  for  a  moment,  motionless,  gazing  into  the  dark- 
ness, while  the  old  dreaminess  crept  back  into  her  eyes.  They 
were  brilliant  and  deep  as  she  turned  towards  him,  and  said 
almost  breathlessly  : 

"Were  you  ? "  The  words  were  meaningless,  but  there  was  a 
world  of  understanding  in  her  voice.  She  knew  that  now  he, 
too,  had  awakened. 
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But  the  Boy  was  already  twirling  his  bat  in  savage  misery, 
and  wondering  how  he  could  have  been  such  a  fool. 

Marion  Keep  Patton. 


Who  Knows? 

A  caterpillar  is  a  thing 
All  round  and  fat  and  fuzzy. 
My  mother  says  a  butterfly 
Was  once  like  that — 

Now  was  he  ? 

My  father  says  that,  long  ago, 
When  he  was  young  and  giddy, 
He  took  the  horrid  caterbugs 
Up  in  his  hands — 

Now  did  he? 

I'd  like  to  hold  a  butterfly  I 
My  sister  says,  "Well,  silly, 
Just  put  some  salt  right  on  his  tail 
And  he'll  stay  still " — 

Now  will  he  ? 

Nancy  Barnhart. 


Clarice  and  her  Uncle  Bob  sat  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Misses  Lee's  school  for  girls. 

"It's  no  use,  Uncle,"  Clarice  said,  "you 

Our  Beloved  Aunt     simply  must  fix  it  some  way,  for  I  posi- 
tively must  go  to  the  '  Merry  Widow '  in 
Boston  next  week." 

"You — er — are  sure  that  Miss  Lee  would  not  give  you  per- 
mission ?" 

"Oh,  there's  no  hope  from  that  quarter,  Uncle!  She  spoke 
to  us  about  the  play  only  yesterday,  because  all  the  girls  have 
been  reading  about  it  in  the  papers  and  buying  pillow-tops  with 
the  picture  of  the  Merry  Widow  on  them.  Betty  and  Lois  saw 
it  in  New  York,  and  they've  been  teaching  me  the  dance  ever 
since.  Look,  I'll  show  you  and  you  see  if  I  don't  deserve  to 
go,"  and  up  jumped  Clarice  and  waltzed  slowly  'round  and 
'round,  her  slim  young  figure  swaying  gracefully  to  and  fro. 
Her  uncle  watched  her  with  pleased  admiration  until  she  sat 
down  again,  breathless. 
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"There,  isn't  thai  lovely?"  slit-  panted.     "I  could  <1<>  it  all 

(lay.  Now,  Uncle  Bob,  just  you  think  hard  and  B66  how  you 
can  get  ine  to  Boston  next  week.  Of  course,"  she  wvnt  on 
anblushingly,  "  I  may  as  well  stay  three  or  four  days  while  I'm 
there.  I  can  buy  things,  and  we  can  go  to  all  the  theatres  and 
have  such  a  lark." 

"  You  couldn't — er — be  ill,  I  suppose,  and  go  with  me  to  see 
one  of  the  Boston  doctors  ?"  suggested  Uncle  Bob.  He  had  a 
wonderful  way  of  getting  his  niece's  point  of  view. 

"  No-o,  I'm  afraid  not.  You  see,  they  know  I'm  always 
healthy.  It  will  have  to  be  something  pretty  big  this  time. 
You've  got  me  out  of  exams,  and  things  so  many  times  that 
we've  used  up  all  the  little  excuses.  A  wedding  or  a  funeral 
would  be  good,"  she  mused.  "We  couldn't  have  a  funeral, 
though,  could  we  ?  'cause  you're  the  only  relative  I've  got,  and 
I  couldn't  spare  you.  But  you  might  get  married.  Suppose 
you  could  arrange  it  in  four  days  ?" 

"Well,  hardly,"  laughed  Uncle  Bob,  pinching  her  ear,  "but 
I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of  this.  Keep  up  your  hopes,  anyway, 
and  don't  be  surprised,  whatever  happens.  I'll  be  back  Tuesday 
morning.     Will  you  be  ready  to  go  ?  " 

"  Will  I  ! "  and  his  niece  hugged  him  ardently. 
The  next  few  days  passed,  and  Clarice  was  anxiously  awaiting 
Tuesday  morning.  She  longed  to  tell  all  her  particular  friends 
about  the  proposed  trip,  but  thought  it  wise  to  refrain.  She 
felt  that  Uncle  Bob's  honor  was  at  stake,  and  if  he  failed  to 
fulfil  his  promise  it  would  go  hard  with  him  in  the  estimation 
of  her  friends.  So  she  decided  to  wait  until  he  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose  before  boasting  of  his  powers. 

At  last  Tuesday  morning  came.  Clarice  was  restless,  and 
wandered  from  her  desk  to  the  waste-basket  and  back  again. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Uncle  Bob  would  fail  her  !  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  now,  and  they  must  start  by  twelve.  Oh,  if  he 
would  only  hurry  up.  At  this  point  Miss  Lee  entered  and 
spoke  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  who  in  turn  beckoned  to  Clarice. 
How  Clarice's  heart  leaped.  This  looked  like  business,  and  she 
mentally  blessed  Uncle  Bob  as  she  wondered  what  course  he 
had  taken.  When  they  reached  Miss  Lee's  room  Clarice  was 
bidden  to  take  a  seat,  and  wondered  more  and  more  at  Miss 
Lee's  increasing  tenderness.  What  could  it  mean  ! 
"Have  courage,  my  dear,"  urged  Miss  Lee.     "We  are  given 
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strength  to  bear  our  griefs,"  as  she  handed   her  a  telegram. 
Clarice  read  it  hastily. 

"Our  beloved  aunt  passed  away  last  night.  Be  ready  to 
leave  with  me  for  Boston  at  12.10.  Robert  Brown." 

Clarice  saw  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes,  and  now  she  under- 
stood Miss  Lee's  tenderness.  She  tried  hard  to  restrain  her 
mirth  and  put  on  a  melancholy  air  befitting  the  sad  occasion. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,  don't  take  it  so  badly,"  consoled  Miss 
Lee.  Clarice  swallowed  another  sob,  or  was  it  a  laugh  ?  "Go 
to  your  room  and  see  to  your  packing,  my  child.  That  will 
take  your  mind  from  your  grief.  Your  uncle  will  soon  be  here, 
so  make  haste." 

Clarice  hurried  to  her  room,  but  not  to  pack.  All  that  had 
been  done  last  night.  She  looked  at  the  telegram  again  and 
giggled.  How  nicely  it  all  was  working  !  But  who  was  "our 
beloved  aunt"  ?  She  couldn't  imagine  !  Uncle  Bob  had  simply 
used  his  imagination.  She  was  pondering  this  when  told  that 
her  uncle  was  waiting  for  her.  She  found  him  talking  to  Miss 
Lee. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  assuring  her,  "  it  was  quite  sudden,  though  of 
course,  she  being  so  old,  we  cannot  say  that  she  went  unexpect- 
edly. Oh,  yes,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances, — we  two  being 
the  last  of  the  family — Clarice  had  better  go.  No,  there  was  no 
will."  Clarice  was  sorely  puzzled.  What  could  he  mean  ?  She 
saw  that  he  was  answering  reluctantly  and  seemed  in  a  hurry, 
so  she  shortened  her  farewell  to  Miss  Lee  and  hastened  away 
with  him.     Once  inside  the  carriage  she  broke  out : 

"Uncle,  whom  did  you  mean  by  'our  beloved  aunt/  and  who 
passed  away  unexpectedly  ?"     He  looked  at  her. 

"Why,  Clarice,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  don't  you  remember 
our  poor  old  cat,  Aunt  Tabby  ?  She  had  rheumatism  very 
badly,  so  I  chloroformed  'our  beloved  aunt'  last  night." 

Margaretta  Raymond  Williams. 


Cupid  to  the  Owl 

You  are  learned  and  wise,  my  feathery  friend, 
And  the  blink  of  your  eyes  seems  to  say, 

"  There's  no  knowledge  whatever  on  earth,  Cupid  boy, 
But  can  to  my  mind  find  a  way." 
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Bnl  are  yon  quite  certain,  quite  certain,  dear  owl, 
Thai  there's  aothing  on  earth  you  don't  know? 
There's  something  Car  better  than  learning,  old  owl ; 

Ami  I.  ( "upid.  am  telling  you  BO. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  you  to  understand  this, — 

Pray  think  me  not  bold  or  unkind — 
If  like  me,  not  only  by  day,  dear  owl, 
But  also  by  night,  you  were  blind, 

Louise  Howard  Comstock. 


Helen  was  curled  up  on  her  couch,  her  geometry  book  in  her 

hand,  her  collar  on  the  floor  beside  her,  as  if  hurled  there  in  a 

fit  of  irritation.     From  across  the  hall  came 

A  Study  Hour    the  air  of  the  latest  song,  and  the  tinkling 

accompaniment  of  a  mandolin.    Helen  looked 

at  her  dignified  sophomore  roommate  sitting  at  the  desk.     Her 

collar  was  neat  and  tidy.      Her  hair  was  beautifully  arranged. 

She  did  not  look  cross  ! 

.  "  Dorothy,  is  the  moon  up  yet  ?" 

"  Helen  !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  !  You  were 
skating  all  last  evening.  Stay  at  home,  and  get  something 
accomplished."  Dorothy's  voice  seemed  to  suit  her  calm,  some- 
times irritating  person. 

"I  know  'Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast/ 
but  that  isn't  music.  It  is  simply  a  noise,  and  I  cannot  do 
geometry  unless  it  is  perfectly  quiet." 

Helen  sighed  deeply,  and  then,  as  her  roommate  did  not  deign 
to  answer  her,  began  to  study.  By  this  time  the  moon  was  up. 
There  would  be  many  persons  skating,  the  lights  from  the  State 
Hospital  would  shine  on  Paradise,  and  the  ice  would  make 
queer  noises  when  one  turned  a  corner  very  quickly.  And  if 
one  went  around  the  curve,  where  the  pond  became  narrower, 
it  would  be  very  dark,  and  the  moon  behind  the  trees  would 
cast  long  black  shadows  over  the  ice.  Then  one  would  skate 
back  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  other  girls. 

"  The  area  of  a  solid  is  equal  to  one-third  its  diameter  by  its 
base." 

"Helen!" 

"Well,  Dorothy,  I  can't  help  it!  I  am  going  skating  this 
very  minute,  and  will  get  up  early  to  do  this  math.  Do  you 
mind  finding  my  alarm  clock  ?  I  lent  it  to  some  one  about  a 
week  ago,  and  haven't  seen  it  since."  3 
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By  this  time  Helen  had  fixed  her  hair,  put  on  her  collar,  and 
was  trying  to  find  her  skates,  which  in  some  mysterious  way 
had  hidden  themselves  under  the  bed  and  behind  the  bed-box. 
Presently  she  was  off  down  the  hall,  her  skates  clinking  against 
each  other  at  every  step. 

Dorothy  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  she  heard  the  front 
door  bang.  How  quiet  and  cozy  the  room  seemed  !  She  started 
in  to  study  with  the  determination  to  get  many  things  accom- 
plished before  the  lights  went  out. 

Soon  a  strong  smell  of  burning  candy  filled  the  room.  Doro- 
thy opened  the  window,  but  the  cold  breeze  made  her  shut  it 
again. 

"  Those  silly  juniors  across  the  hall  are  always  making  candy, 
and  always  burning  it."  Dorothy  tried  not  to  think  about 
burning  fudge,  and  soon  had  her  mind  on  her  work.  A  faint 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  junior's  voice  : 

"May  we  borrow  your  chafing-dish  this  evening  ?  We  were 
making  candy,  and  it  burned  all  over  the  bottom  of  my  pan, 
and  I  really  haven't  time  to  clean  it  now." 

Dorothy  tried  to  make  her  "  Why,  certainly/'  sound  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible,  with  thoughts  busy  with  the  probable  conse- 
quences to  her  new  chafing-dish. 

"I'll  try  not  to  burn  this  lot,"  said  the  junior,  and  disap- 
peared.    Dorothy  smiled  faintly. 

"Time  for  my  next-door  neighbor,"  she  thought,  and  sure 
enough,  a  door  opened,  and  steps  came  down  the  hall,  then 
another  knock. 

"Are  you  busy,  Dorothy  ?  I  was  trying  to  find  something 
for  elocution,  and  knew  you  had  some  Kipling.     What's  good?" 

Dorothy  put  down  her  book,  and  handed  the  freshman  Helen's 
beloved  copy  of  Kipling.  The  book  opened  to  "When  Earth's 
Last  Picture  Is  Painted,"  and  the  freshman  began  to  read  it 
with  great  expression  and  feeling.  Dorothy  shuddered,  but 
said  in  her  calm  way  that  she  thought  it  was  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  read  well ;  but  she  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
when  the  high  voice  began  : 

"  'A  fool  there  was,  and  he  made  his  prayer' — No,  I  wouldn't 
like  to  take  that !  I  should  hate  to  tell  the  whole  class  that  a 
man  once  loved  a  woman,  and  she  jilted  him.  You  see,  we 
have  to  explain  why  we  choose  the  poem,  and  then  give  our 
meaning.  And  Kipling  seems  to  mean  so  much  more  than  that, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 
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Dorothy  said  Bhe  thought  bo,  and  then  Buggested  "  The  Rubai- 
vat  of  Omar  Khayyam."     Bhe  knew  the  junior  had  an  edition 

Of  it.  and  wondered  it"  her  plan  would  work.  It  did.  and  the 
freshman  flew  out  of  the  room  and  across  the  hall  to  get  the 
book.  Dorothy  laughed  as  she  thought  of  the  freshman  reading 
the  u  Rubaiyat  "  in  her  high-pitched  voice,  and  wondered  what 
reason  she  would  give  for  choosing  it. 

Some  clock  struck  once,  and  Dorothy  found  to  her  great  amaze- 
ment that  it  was  half-past  nine.  The  mail  man  must  have 
come,  but  she  was  too  busy  to  go  down-stairs  for  her  mail. 
Helen  would  bring  it  up  when  she  came. 

"Oh,  Dorothy,  here  are  four  letters  for  Helen."  A  hand  was 
thrust  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  and  four  letters  were  thrown 
in.  Each  one  landed  in  a  different  corner,  and  lay  there  until 
Dorothy,  unable  to  stand  the  accusing  look  of  their  square 
white  faces,  picked  them  up. 

11  Maddening  things,"  she  whispered,  "  they  could  have  stayed 
there,  jusl  as  well  as  not." 

Once  more  she  settled  herself  to  work.  She  tried  not  to  hear 
the  footsteps  coming  down  the  hall,  but  they  stopped  at  her 
door.     Helen  came  in,  looking  cold  and  blue. 

"  Oh,  Dorothy,"  she  said,  her  teeth  chattering,  "  I  fell  in,  and 
I'm  nearly  frozen." 

'"You  poor  creature!"  and  Dorothy  began  to  undress  her. 
She  thought  of  her  chafing-dish.  Just  the  thing  to  heat  water 
in  quickljT,  but  her  chafing-dish  was  being  used  for  candy. 
She  tucked  Helen  in  bed,  and  started  out  in  search  of  a  chafing- 
dish  or  a  tea  kettle.  Finally  she  knocked  at  the  freshman's 
door,  and  when  she  had  received  a  tea  kettle  and  had  left  the 
room  she  caught  a  faint  remark  about  "  trying  to  study." 

Dorothy  was  rapidly  losing  her  temper,  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  heated  the  water  in  the  hall  to  avoid  disturbing  Helen,  who 
"hated  a  fuss,"  but  before  it  was  ready  the  lights  went  out. 
She  burned  her  hand  tilling  the  hot-water  bottle  in  the  dark, 
and  when  she  brought  it  to  Helen  she  found  her  sound  asleep. 
She  hated  to  waste  the  hot-water  bottle,  so  she  put  it  in  her 
own  bed,  and  at  last  fell  asleep  murmuring  : 

"Houses  are  to  be  kept  quiet  for  study  between  the  horns  of 
seven  and  half-past  nine.  The  lady-in-charge  will  give  permis- 
sion to  study  later  than  ten  when  she  thinks  the  student  has  not 
wasted  her  time  ! " 

Clara  Weidler. 
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SUKSHINE  AND   SHADOW 

Mother,  O  mother,  come  hark  to  my  song — 

To  the  wonderful  song  that  I  sing — 
It  tells  of  the  buttercups  born  in  the  grass, 

And  it  soars  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
Mother,  O  mother,  the  sunlight  is  fair, 

There  is  gladness  wherever  I  turn. 
Are  not  love  and  beauty  the  lessons  of  life 

It  is  meant  that  a  woman  should  learn  ? 

Daughter,  my  daughter,  thy  life's  but  begun, 
Not  the  littlest  bird  but  can  sing  in  the  sun . 

Mother,  O  mother,  the  sunlight  is  gone 

And  a  blackness  is  closing  me  'round. 
I've  forgotten  the  song  that  the  bobolinks  sang, 

And  the  flowers  are  dead  that  I  found. 
My  heart  is  a-tremble  and  weary  with  pain 

At  the  comfortless  sorrow  I've  known, 
But,  though  I've  forgotten  the  bird's  merry  tune, 

I  can  weave  me  a  song  of  my  own. 

Daughter,  my  daughter,  go  forth  unafraid, 
Tis  the  lesson  of  women — £0  sing  in  the  shade. 

Annie  Johnston  Crim. 


Tiras,  the  youngest  son  of  Japhet,  was  a  solitary  man,  one 
who  loved  the  barren  hillsides  of  Palestine  and  great  stretches 

of  starry  sky  more  than  the 

The  Pathway  for  Little  Feet  life  of  his  brethren,  so  depen- 
dent upon  one  another  on  the 
lonely  earth.  It  was  his  joy  to  wander  alone  far  from  the  clat- 
ter of  tongues  and  the  brawling  which  ever  attended  the  gather- 
ings of  his  family,— a  joy  which  in  time  became  his  custom  of 
life  so  that  for  years  together  he  returned  not  to  his  kindred. 

It  chanced  one  day  as  he  was  walking  slowly  before  his  flock, 
marveling  at  the  earth  so  green  and  fresh  since  the  waters  had 
abated,  that  he  saw  a  woman  coming  toward  him.  She  was 
-exceedingly  beautiful,  slight  but  very  tall,  with  a  pure,  pale 
face  in  which  her  dark  eyes  burned  like  coals  of  fire.  Tiras  had 
seen  no  woman  among  the  children  of  Noah  like  her,  and,  leav- 
ing his  flock  to  follow  as  best  they  might,  he  hastened  over  the 
upland  to  greet  her.     It  so  befell  that  when  he  looked  upon  her 
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he  Loved  her.  When  he  knew  this  he  wasted  do  time  in  Prait- 
talk,  but  inquired  directly  if  she  had  no  father  or  brother 
from  whom  he  might  ask  her  for  his  wife,  and  she  answered, 
"No."  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  would  come  with  him  as  she 
was,  knowing  naught  of  him  or  of  his  ways;  and  she  looked 
deep  into  his  ryes  and  saw  there  the  mark  of  loneliness  which 
gives  strength,  and  yielded  to  his  wish.  So  he  took  her  for  his 
wife  and  their  love  was  of  a  depth  that  no  man  could  fathom. 

Who  she  was  Tiras  never  knew,  nor  could  she  tell  him  how 
she  alone  of  her  race  had  been  saved  when  the  floods  had  cov- 
ered the  earth.  Her  life  before  he  met  her  was  a  secret  from 
him  always,  and  he  wearied  her  not  with  vain  questionings,  for 
he  was  contented  in  his  great  happiness  with  her.  She  knew 
not  her  name  and  therefore  he  called  her  Dahdah,  the  beloved 
one.  It  is  true  that  he  thought  from  words  she  let  fall  as  they 
sat  before  the  fire  in  the  great  stillness  of  the  eastern  night, 
that  she  was  a  child  of  one  of  the  sons  of  God  who  in  times  past 
had  married  the  daughters  of  men  ;  but  as  I  say,  he  never  spoke 
to  her  of  her  former  life,  or  concerned  himself  with  aught  but 
their  present  joy. 

Alas  !  It  was  destined  to  endure  but  a  brief  space,  for  the 
woman  died  in  bearing  him  a  son  ;  and  he  closed  her  eyes  and 
laid  her  to  rest  on  a  hill  by  the  sea,  knowing  that  there  her  soul 
would  be  at  peace.  The  child  he  named  Benoni,  the  sorrow 
bringer,  and  he  tended  him  faithfully  yet  not  kindly  because  of 
the  grief  he  had  brought.  He  was  a  gentle  boy,  more  like  the 
mother  he  had  lost  than  like  the  children  of  Noah— a  little 
weakling  with  eyes  filled  with  sadness  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  still  young  he  died,  happier  in  the  ending  of  his  life 
than  he  had  been  in  life  itself  ;  and  his  father  bore  him  back  to 
the  hill  by  the  sea  and  buried  him  not  far  from  his  mother. 

Now  up  to  this  time  but  few  children  had  died,  and  those  who 
had  were  hardy  little  ones,  who,  escaping  from  their  mothers, 
had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  had  fallen  into  the  swiftly 
rushing  streams.  These  after  their  death  had  been  forced  to 
climb  the  hard  road  to  Heaven  which  their  elders  trod,  and 
when  they  had  struggled  bravely  to  the  gateway  among  the 
clouds,  finding  themselves  too  small  to  reach  the  knocker,  had 
wailed  lustily  without  until  One  heard  and  opened  to  them. 
Benoni,  however,  was  not  like  these,  and  the  way  wearied  him 
and  the  stones  bruised  and  cut  his  feet.     Many  times  he  fainted 
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and  lay  upon  the  hard  rocks  unattended  until  his  consciousness 
returned,  for  one  must  tread  this  pathway  alone.  At  last  he 
reached  the  door  of  Heaven  and  sank  exhausted,  unable  to 
reach  the  knocker.  For  a  whole  day  he  whimpered  pitifully 
without,  being  too  weak  to  cry  aloud,  and  during  the  night  his 
wails  became  moans  and  at  last  died  away.  He  knew  then  that 
Heaven  was  not  meant  for  him. 

As  this  truth  became  rooted  in  his  mind,  he  saw,  as  in  a 
vision,  the  long  line  of  other  children  such  as  he  who  could 
never  attain  to  this  Heaven,  being  weakened  by  the  difficulties 
of  their  journey  ;  and  he  grieved  for  them  more  than  for  him- 
self. Then,  as  he  lay  there  he  prayed,  "  O  Lord  God,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  not  worthy  to  enter  Heaven,  being  a  weakling,  grant 
me  this  boon  instead,  that  I  may  make  a  pathway  for  other 
weaklings  whereby  they  may  attain  to  Thy  glory." 

Then,  when  the  dawn  broke,  he  began  his  slow  descent  of  the 
stony  way,  and  found  it  but  little  easier  than  the  upward  climb. 
But  at  last  he  reached  the  foot  and  then  he  rested  long,  search- 
ing by  day  for  a  more  gentle  slope,  by  night  sleeping  and  pray- 
ing to  God  for  strength.  After  many  days  he  found  what  he 
sought  and  began  his  work,  moving  away  the  sharp  stones 
which  would  wound,  and  leveling  the  hollow  pitfalls  for  little 
feet.  The  labor  tired  him  inexpressibly,  but  he  ceased  not  for 
weariness.  At  night  his  little  body  ached  as  if  it  had  been 
beaten,  and  sometimes  he  had  to  stop  for  days,  being  even  more 
exhausted  than  he  had  been  when  he  reached  the  door  of 
Heaven,  too  weak  to  cry  loud  enough  for  the  ever-listening 
Door-keeper  to  hear.  Always,  however,  he  continued  when  his 
strength  returned. 

He  made  a  broad  pathway  easy  to  mount,  and  he  led  it  past 
pleasant  springs  and  through  little  passes  which  he  discovered. 
Beside  it  he  planted  the  bright  flowers  that  he  loved  on  earth, 
and  mosses  on  which  a  child  might  sweetly  sleep.  As  he 
worked,  ever  in  his  mind  he  saw  the  troop  of  children  whom  he 
had  seen  when  he  lay  before  the  door  of  Heaven  ;  but  now  they 
were  not  the  sorrowful  little  ones  who  might  not  enter,  but  a 
glad  band  who  reached  the  door  unwearied,  with  bright  flowers 
in  their  hands  ;  and  they  wailed  not,  but  cried  in  joyful  tones 
to  open,  and  One  opened  to  them  as  to  their  older  brothers. 

The  vision  comforted  him  and  helped  him  bear  his  work 
bravelv,  so  that  the  last  ascent  tired   him  not  at  all.      All  at 
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once  before  him  he  saw  the  door  of  Heaven,  and  he  looked  back 

down  the   pathway    he   had    made  and    tumid  it   very  fair.      Then 

lo  !  lie  saw  Tar  down  through  the  banks  of  s wee t,  gay  Mowers  a 
child,  one  who  had  been  a  weakling  on  earth,  entering  the  path. 
Upward  he  wandered  with  joyous  steps,  resting  when  he  would, 
then  starting  on  refreshed  again.  The  greatest  joy  that  he  had 
ever  known  filled  Benoni's  heart,  a  joy  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  black  despair  when  he  knew  that  his  mission  was 
over  and  that  again  he  stood  before  the  door  which  he  might 
not  open.     Then  he  thought  : 

44  Perchance  if  I  wait  until  the  little  one  comes  the  Guardian 
will  let  me  enter  with  him." 

He  turned  to  the  door  in  glad  expectation,  and  then  he  discov- 
ered a  very  wonderful  thing.  Behold  !  in  the  years  that  he  had 
spent  in  laboring  for  those  who  were  to  follow,  his  soul  had 
grown,  and  now  his  shoulder  was  on  a  level  with  the  knocker, 
so  that  he  might  enter  when  he  would.  Full  of  joy  he  reached 
forth  his  hand  and  knocked  firmly,  and  One  within  opened  the 
door,  and  a  voice  said  : 

"Welcome  to  thy  home,  thou  who  wast  Benoni  bringer  of 
sorrow,  but  now  Shadrach,  bringer  of  joy,  maker  of  the  pathway 
for  little  feet." 

Margaret  Seabury  Cook. 

Chastened 

Oppressed  by  many  lurking  cares 

My  spirit  bends,  my  heart  is  sore, 
Blank  in  my  eyes  the  future  stares 

And  sheer  the  path  mounts  up  before. 
"Oh,  Lord,  I  cannot  climb  the  hill, 
Omnipotent,  is  this  Thy  will?" 

My  heavy  load  is  heavier  grown 

And  tears  of  pain  are  in  my  eyes, 
I  cannot  bear  my  cross  alone  ; 

My  tortured  soul  to  heaven  cries  : 
11 1  cannot  suffer  and  be  still — 
Omnipotent,  is  this  Thy  will?" 

My  spirit,  meek  and  contrite,  now 

No  longer  groans  upon  the  way, 
Though  mightier  griefs  my  head  shall  bow, 

My  soul  will  have  the  power  to  say  : 
"Lord,  Thou  dost  thus  Thy  way  fulfil, 
Omnipotent,  it  is  Thy  will." 
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The  chastening  was  not  done  in  wrath  ; 

Though  steep  and  rough,  my  soul  has  grown 
To  love  the  stern,  forbidding  path, 

By  faith  with  flowers  it  is  strown. 
My  thankful  heart  looks  to  Thee  still : 
"  Lo,  God  is  good,  this  is  His  will!" 

Dorothy  Lawson  Hawkins. 


I  like  men  that  do  things  ! " 

Cartwright  raised  his  eyebrows.      "What  kind  of  things  ?"" 

he  asked  politely.      "Of  course, 

T'other    Dear    Charmer      anything  you  suggest — " 

Margaret  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders impatiently.  "Useful  things,  I  mean/' she  said.  "Men 
that  are  helping  along  the  world's  work  with  their  hands  and 
their  brains — doing  their  share  of  labor  for  the  common  good." 
Margaret's  latest  fad  was  socialism. 

Cartwright  coughed  apologetically.  "  I  managed  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster-Smith's tableaux,"  he  suggested  hopefully.  "Beastly 
job — never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life." 

Margaret  cast  him  an  indignant  glance.  "What  do  you  know 
about  work  ?"  she  asked  scornfully.  "You  can  dance  perfectly, 
you  know  what  fork  to  use  for  the  salad,  and  you  know  how  to 
talk  to  a  woman  during  dinner.  But  could  you  run  an  engine 
or  even   tend  your  own  automobile  ?" 

"  I — I  never  tried,"  he  confessed  meekly.  "  But  if  it  will  give 
you  any  pleasure  I  will  dismiss  my  chaffeur  at  once." 

"The  kind  of  a  man  a  woman  really  likes,"  began  Margaret 
didactically,  "is  not  one  that  can  make  pretty  speeches  and 
send  her  roses — " 

"I'll  get  violets  next  time,"  murmured  Cartwright. 

"Although  roses  are  very,  very  nice,"  concluded  Margaret 
graciously.  "But,  after  all,  works  count  for  more  than  words. 
I  had  rather,"  she  concluded  eloquently,  "  see  you  wearing  over- 
alls than  that  extremely  correct  suit  you  have  on — and  you  do 
look  very  nice  in  that  suit,  Jack — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Cartwright,  bowing  gravely.  "Small 
favors  thankfully  received." 

He  had  dropped  in  upon  Margaret  that  afternoon  to  propose 
to  her  for  the  thirtieth  time,  and  had  just  been  refused,  also  for 
the  thirtieth  time,  with  the  promptness  and  ease  of  long  prac- 
tice.    He  had  acquired  the  habit  when  Margaret  came  out  two 
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years  ago,  and  he  was  still  proposing,  Margaret  giving  him  en- 
couragement because,  as  she  said,  it  kept  them  both  in  prac- 
tice.    It  was.  however,  beginning  to  gel  a  bit  monotonous. 

Cartwrighl  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  her  with  an  air 
of  tolerant  amusement.  "  The  kind  of  man  I  take  it  you  mean/' 
he  said  pleasantly  ,  "is  a  cross  between  a  saint  and  a  cow-boy,  a 
sort  of  matinee  guy,  togged  out  in  boots  and  buckskin— particu- 
larly the  boots— who  fires  off  pistols  in  the  flies  and  makes  love 
to  the  heroine  by  clenching  his  fists  and  pounding  his  chest." 

" I  certainly  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind."  Margaret's 
tone  was  dignified. 

"  The  sort  of  a  chap  that  wears  his  spurs  to  church,"  continued 
Cartwright  imperturbably,  "  a  Hackett-Faversham  combination 
of  good  looks  and  voice — " 

"Not  at  all,"  contradicted  Margaret  flatly.  "I  hate  good- 
looking  men  !  "     Cartwright  was  undeniably  good-looking. 

"  I  like  nice-looking  girls,"  he  murmured  irrelevantly.  Lurk- 
ing dimples  crept  about  Margaret's  mouth. 

"We  have  got  off  the  subject,"  she  reminded  him.  "We 
were  speaking  about  men,  you  know." 

"You  were  saying?"  he  questioned  lazily,  with  an  artistic 
appreciation  of  the  dimples. 

"That  I  liked  a  man  who  did  things." 

"For  example  ?"  he  suggested. 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Lindsay." 

"Lindsay!  Well  of  all  unheard-of  things!  That  rank  so- 
cialist—why, he  doesn't  know  the  difference  between  a  waltz 
and  a  barn  dance— he  doesn't  own  a  dress-suit.  He  was  a  per- 
fect freak  at  college — he's — he's — why,  he's  simply  impossible  !" 

"  Mr.  Lindsay  is  one  of  the  world's  workers,"  Margaret 
pointed  out  stiffly.  "He  doesn't  let  his  money  keep  him  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  toil!"  She  caught  Cartwright's  smile 
and  continued  hastily,  "  He  is  a  man  whom  I  can  respect — I  do 
respect  him,  I  admire  him  I"  she  concluded  eloquently. 

Cartwright  drew  a  long  breath.  "Oh,  of  course,  if  that's  the 
way  you  feel,"  he  said  pathetically.  "Then  there's  no  chance 
for  me — unless  I  turn  socialist.  By  Jove  !"  Cartwright  sat  up 
suddenly.  "I  might— it  would  be  an  experience — "  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  straightened  himself  heroically,  and  looked  down  at 
Margaret.     "  I  will  do  it." 

"  Do  what  ?  "  she  asked  in  amazement. 
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"  I'll  go  to  work — I'll  ask  Lindsay  to  get  me  a  job." 

"But — but — Mrs.  Well's  costume  daace — the  de  Lancys'  cotil- 
lon," stammered  Margaret — she  had  not  expected  such  ready 
acquiescence  to  her  views.  "  You  know  you  were  going  to  lead 
that." 

Cartwright  looked  at  her  seriously.  "  I'm  getting  tired  of  all 
that  sort  of  stuff,"  he  said,  and  she  was  surprised  at  the  earnest- 
ness in  his  voice.  "  I've  been  bored  to  death.  I  was  intending 
to  try  Europe  or  stock  speculation.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there 
was  something  in  .your  advice — a  sort  of  cure  for  ennui,  you 
know,"  he  finished  lightly,  and  picked  up  his  hat.  "  This  is  all 
for  your  benefit,"  he  assured  her.  "Sorry  to  miss  that  dance 
with  you  at  the  de  Lancys',  Thursday,  but  here  on  the  spot  I 
renounce  all  frivolous  vanities — even  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
being  refused  by  you  for  at  least  a  month."  He  bowed  ceremo- 
niously and  was  gone.  Margaret  looked  after  him  dazedly. 
Then  she  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Well,  I  never  in  my  life,"  she  remarked.  She  repeated  this 
highly  original  speech  several  times,  then  she  frowned  and 
stamped  her  pretty  patent-leathered  foot.  "If  he  really  does 
do  such  a  crazy,  idiotic  thing,"  said  this  highly  inconsistent 
maiden  with  great  indignation,  "  if  he  really  can  be  so  annoy- 
ing, I  shall  be  very,  very  angry  with  him — but  he  won't  do  it." 

Margaret  was  wrong.  A  month  passed  slowly  by  in  an  inter- 
minable round  of  dances,  receptions  and  teas,  and  still  no  Cart- 
wright.  Margaret  began  to  find  out  how  much  she  had  relied, 
upon  his  attentions.  She  missed  him  in  her  box  at  the  opera, 
she  missed  his  scrawled  name  on  her  dance  card,  she  missed  his 
roses.  The  other  men  that  surrounded  her  at  the  dance  or 
dinner-party  she  discovered  were  all  either  stupid  or  clumsy. 
Young  Bobby  Darrow  stepped  upon  her  skirt  at  the  cotillon, 
Jimmy  Harding  spilled  her  coffee  and  tripped  over  her  train, 
Richard  Barlow,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  latest  society  novel, 
bored  her  unspeakably  with  his  conversation,  even  Tetrazzini 
and  grand  opera  palled  upon  her.  The  time  dragged  heavily. 
Then  at  a  week-end  in  one  of  the  country  houses  she  met  Mr. 
W.  G.  Lindsay,  the  philanthropist  and  socialist,  who  was  tak- 
ing a  vacation.  Within  the  first  half-hour  after  meeting  him 
she  discovered  several  things.  The  first  was  that  he  was  not 
only  limply  uninteresting,  but  hopelessly  commonplace ;  the 
second,  that  she  herself  had  been  a  perfect  idiot  to  consider  him 
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anything  else ;  and  the  third  that  Cartwrighl  was  exceedingly 
attractive.  Mr.  Lindsay  appeared  to  have  do  interest  in  any- 
thing except  his  socialistic  theories,  which  wen*  of  a  threadbare 
oharacter,  and  tie  led  every  other  subject  gently  hut  firmly  into 
these  channels.    Altogether,  Margaret  was  bitterly  disappointed. 

Before  dinner  her  hostess,  with  an  air  of  pardonable  pride  at 
her  clever  management,  announced  to  Margaret  in  an  aside 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  was  to  take  her  down,  "because  I  know  how 
interested  you  are,  my  dear,  in  charitable  work  and— er— soup 
kitchens,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

Over  the  entree  Margaret  introduced  the  subject  of  the  latest 
novel.  Had  Mr.  Lindsay  read  "The  Younger  Set?"  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  not.  Did  he  prefer  Meredith  to  Henry  James  ? 
Mr.  Lindsay  looked  blank  and  appeared  to  labor  under  the 
delusion  that  they  were  the  names  of  two  brands  of  cigars.  The 
theatre,  art,  the  opera  and  foreign  missions  met  the  same 
fate.  Finally,  finding  that  all  subjects  led  to  a  discussion  of 
the  last  "  Working  Man's  Banner,"  Margaret  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle and  resigned  herself  to  boredom. 

All  this,  however,  caused  her  to  think  of  Cartwright  with 
new  appreciation.  She  became  quite  sentimental  over  the 
recollection  of  his  proposals  and  was  convinced  that  she  cared 
about  him  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  ever  suspected. 
When  she  got  home  she  burned  several  bulky  volumes  on  the 
labor  question— reforms  and  criminals  were  no  longer  vital 
subjects. 

Altogether,  she  began  to  long  for  Cartwright's  return  to 
civilization.  Then,  one  afternoon  two  months  after  he  had  gone 
away,  she  received  a  short  note  from  him  in  a  box  of  violets. 

"  Dear  Margaret,"  it  ran,  "  I  have  just  returned.  May  I  come 
this  evening  ?     I  have  something  very  important  to  tell  you." 

Margaret  decided  that  her  pale  green  dress  was  the  most 
becoming,  and  cancelled  two  engagements  for  that  evening. 

"Well,  now,  I  really  don't  consider  it  is  at  all  tactful  of  you 
to  look  so  pretty,"  Cartwright  complained.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway,  regarding  her  with  a  reproachful  face.  "I've  been 
gone  eight  whole  weeks  and  you  look  as  if  you'd  been  having 
the  time  of  your  life.     I  dare  say  you  didn't  even  shed  a  tear  ! " 

"You're  looking  well,  too,  Jack."  Margaret  gazed  at  his  tall, 
broad-shouldered  good  looks  with  great  satisfaction.  "You 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  wear  an  evening  coat  or  how  to  make 
pretty  speeches,  either." 
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"  But  I  thought  you  objected  to  both  ?" 

Margaret  looked  embarrassed.  "Your  memory  is  better  than 
your  manners/'  she  remarked.  '''Never  remind  a  woman  of 
what  she  has  once  said  if  she  has  had  time  to  change  her  mind 
since." 

"  In  other  words,"  he  suggested,  "  forget  it." 

"  Quite  so.     Take  the  Morris  chair,  Jack." 

"  Thanks.     So  you're  no  longer  a  parlor  socialist  ?" 

"  No.     You  see  I  met  Mr.  Lindsay." 

Cartwright  laughed.  "  He's  warranted  to  cure  after  one 
dose." 

Margaret  looked  at  him  demurely.  "And  you  ?"  she  inquired 
politely.     "Are  you  cured  ?  " 

Cartwright's  laughing  face  sobered  suddenly.  "  H'm — well — 
it  depends  on  what  you  call  cured,"  he  said  evasively.  "  It  all 
depends."  He  sat  back  in  his  chair  abstractedly.  Margaret 
regarded  him  with  experienced  eyes. 

"He's  going  to  propose  in  a  minute,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"  He's  probably  horribly  out  of  practice  or  he  wouldn't  get  so 
nervous  about  it." 

"Margaret!"  Cartwright  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
drew  an  intricate  pattern  on  the  carpet  with  his  cane.  "Mar- 
garet, I've  got  something  to  tell  you — something  important — " 
he  broke  off  and  fumbled  with  his  cane.  Margaret  looked  at 
him  with  amazement. 

"He  certainly  is  out  of  practice,"  she  thought.  "Why,  he 
looks  positively  tragic." 

"The  fact  is,"  continued  Cartwright  slowly,  "the  fact  is,  I 
am  in  love."  He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  her  frankly. 
"We  were  always  pretty  good  friends,  weren't  we,  Margaret? 
I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  one  to  know  about  it."  He  looked 
at  her  with  serious  eyes.  "  It's  the  real  thing  this  time,"  he  said 
simply.  Margaret  gazed  back  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment. 
"You  see  it's  all  owing  to  you,  anyway,"  Cartwright  continued 
laughingly.  "If  you  hadn't  set  me  to  work  I  should  never 
have  met  Mary,  you  see.  So  you  will  have  to  play  the  part  of 
the  heavy  stage  papa  and  give  us  your  blessing." 

Margaret  selected  a  rose  from  the  bowl  of  flowers  on  the  table 
by  her  side  and  thrust  it  into  her  dress  before  she  spoke. 

"  Mary  ?  No  ?"  she  then  questioned  sweetly.  "Really,  you 
excite  my  curiosity,  Jack." 
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"Would  you  like  to  see  her  picture?"  asked  Cartwright 
eagerly.  Be  drew  a  photograph  carefully  from  his  pocket  aud 
handed  it  proudly  to  Margaret.  "  Ber  aameia  Mary  Ames,  and 
she's  a  stenographer  at  the  Iron  Works.     Isn't,  she  beautiful  ?" 

Margaret  looked  down  silently  at  the  picture  in  her  hand. 
"She  is  rather  pretty,  though  1  don't  admire  that  dark  type, 
myself," she  said  presently.  "Tell  me  all  about  it,  Jack,  how 
did  it  happen  ? " 

"Why,  there's  nothing  much  to  tell,"  Cartwright  said  awk- 
wardly. "You  see  I  was  pretty  lonely  at  first  and  ready  to 
chuck  the  whole  experiment — and  then  I  met  Mary — and — why 
— that's  all  there  is  to  it,  except  that  it  isn't  an  experiment 
any  longer;  I've  a  regular  position  and  I'm  going  to  work  in 
earnest.  No  more  playing  for  me,  I'm  cured."  He  stood  up. 
"  I  can't  ever  thank  you  enough  for  the  advice  you  gave  me," 
he  said  soberly.  He  shook  Margaret's  proffered  hand  and 
turned  towards  the  hall.  In  the  door  he  stopped  and  looked 
back,  then  went  out.  Margaret  sat  back  dazedly  in  her  chair 
and  wondered  to  herself  whether  her  heart  was  broken. 

"  What  an  idiot  he  has  been,"  she  said  aloud.  "  But  he  says 
it's  the  real  thing.  I  wonder  why  I  don't  feel  worse  about  it. 
Perhaps,  maybe  I've  been  the  biggest  idiot  after  all." 

The  clock  struck  nine.  Margaret  rose  and  walked  over  to  a 
great  gilt  mirror  and  gazed  at  herself  reflectively.  It  was  a  pity 
to  waste  that  beautiful  green  costume,  even  if  she  was  broken- 
hearted. Margaret  felt  a  philanthropic  desire  to  share  it  with 
other  people.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  the  Penryns' 
reception,  and  Bobby  Darrow  had  said  he  would  be  looking  for 
her  there.  Bobby  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  appreciate 
such  a  costume. 

"I'll  go!"  said  Margaret  decidedly  to  her  reflection.  Then 
suddenly  she  laughed  aloud.  She  had  discovered  that  her  heart 
was  not  broken,  after  all.  "I'm  awfully  glad  for  Jack — hope 
he'll  be  happy,"  she  said.  "But  she  wasn't  so  very  good- 
looking.  I  wonder  what  he  saw  in  her."  She  gazed  at  the 
reflection  in  the  glass  with  an  impersonal  sort  of  approval,  then 
she  laughed  again.  "  I  really  do  believe  that  Jack  was  the 
biggest  idiot,  after  all,"  she  said. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 
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It  is  a  rather  prevalent  and  well-established  idea  at  present 
that  we  do  not  see  a  thing  clearly  unless  we  see  its  defects  ;  and 
that  if  we  see  these  defects  we  see  the  thing  clearly  whether  we 
see  them  in  relation  to  the  thing  as  a  whole  or  not.  Education 
would  then  seem  to  consist  in  teaching  a  person  to  find  out  what 
is  the  trouble  with  everything,  and  the  aim  of  education  would 
be  the  collection  of  an  unassorted  mass  of  disagreeable  facts 
concerning  the  imperfections  of  the  universe.  Criticism  appar- 
ently has  a  very  one-sided  appeal ;  in  order  to  understand  and 
appreciate  a  thing  we  must  place  particular  emphasis  upon  im- 
perfections of  that  thing.  It  would  seem,  to  carry  the  idea  a 
bit  further,  that  in  order  to  appreciate  a  doughnut  we  must  be 
particularly  careful  to  note  the  size,  shape  and  irregularities  of 
the  hole.  This  places  the  ordinary  critic  (in  the  usual  connota- 
tion of  the  term)  somewhat  on  a  level  with  the  much  deprecated 
pessimist.  It  may  be  true  that  when  you  fully  understand  a 
thing  you  are  cognizant  of  its  defects,  though  even  this  may 
raise  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  true  that  the  way  to  comprehend  a  thing  is  to  find  out  all 
its  imperfections.  Even  granted  that  appreciation  involves  ad- 
verse as  well  as  favorable  criticism,  to  dwell  merely  upon  the 
adverse  is  to  place  the  emphasis  all  on  one  side.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  this  sort  of  adverse  criticism 
makes  for  the  name  of  intelligence  to-day.  We  look  for  cracks 
and  flaws  and  then,  having  found  them,  proudly  point  them  out 
and  announce  our  right  to  a  place  among  the  sages.  If  we  dis- 
cern a  false  line  we  immediately  say  bad  drawing,  uneven  metre 
and  we  hail  the  whole  as  bad  verse  ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  are 
boastful  of  our  ability  to  recognize  defects  when  they  confront 
us  ;  that  the  portrait  is  life-like  and  the  verse  full  of  true  feel- 
ing is  quite  beyond  our  knowledge, — these  are  the  great  reali- 
ties for  which  we  have  forgotten  to  look.  To  be  learned  one 
must  be  critical,  to  be  critical  one  must  be  able  to  bring  forth 
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defects  out  of  the  larger  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  man  who 
points  out  four  detached,  unrelated  reasons  for  his  belief  in  the 
retrogression  of  the  human  race  is  considered  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  he  is  talking,  than  the  man  who  is  busy 
living  down  among  other  men  and  who  says  thai  on  the  whole 
he  finds  them  good.  We  are  not  looking  for  large  affirmations 
concerning  the  general  view  of  things  as  a  whole,  we  arc  asking 
to  have  minor  defects  and  flaws  pointed  out  so  that  we  may  feel 
satisfied  with  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  them.  We  build 
up  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  from  the  piecing  together  of  lit- 
tle imperfections  here  and  there.  If  we  could  reserve  our  crit  i- 
cisms  of  defects  until  such  time  as  we  had  a  knowledge  of,  and 
love  for,  the  thing  as  a  whole,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  so 
ready  with  them  and  perhaps,  when  given,  they  might  bear  a 
closer  connection  with  the  truth.  It  is  so  easy  to  find  defects 
and  flaws  when  we  are  looking  for  them  that  it  a  wonder  that 
the  world  tolerates  the  discovery  of  them  to  masquerade  in  the 
guise  of  cleverness.  But  the  man  or  woman  who  sets  a  thing 
down  as  unreservedly  Beautiful  or  Good  or  Lovely  is  in  danger 
of  being  thought  a  dreamer  who  knows  in  reality  little  of  the 
truths  of  life.  We  seem  so  veiy  sure  that  there  is  a  deal  more 
of  truth  in  the  crack  or  flaw  than  in  the  marble  beauty  of  the 
statue  as  a  whole. 

To  think  that,  in  general,  good  predominates  in  this  world  is, 
as  a  friend  once  remarked,  "to  pass  lightly  over  the  facts  of 
life."  Possibly  such  a  belief  does  place  but  slight  emphasis  on 
the  disagreeable  facts;  but  there  are  so  many  people  who  do 
place  the  emphasis  here,  that  the  world  would  be  quite  unbal- 
anced were  it  not  that  a  few  people  quite  as  consistently  refuse 
to  look  any  but  the  agreeable  ones  in  the  face.  Since  it  is 
the  true  conception  of  things  we  are  seeking  for,  why  not  dwell 
on  the  sunshine  as  well  as  the  shade  ?  Certainly  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  both  in  the  world  and  no  one  was  meant,  save  he  do  so 
by  his  own  free  will,  to  walk  all  the  time  in  the  shade. 

The  habit  of  adverse  criticism  is  an  easy  one  to  fall  into  and 
a  correspondingly  hard  one  to  break.  Once  we  have  acquired 
the  so-called  critical  ability  to  perceive  the  cracks,  we  have  lost 
the  larger  vision  which  sees  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Evils  are 
not  corrected  by  being  pointed  out,  in  fact,  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better,  for  the  larger  proportions  they  assume  the 
more  difficult  will  they  be  to  overcome.      The  man  who  believes 
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that  a  thing  can  be  made  wholly  good  and  small  imperfections 
done  away  with  is  a  long  step  nearer  the  perfection  of  that  thing 
than  the  man  who  dwells  upon  the  defects  and  finds  them  dama- 
ging to  every  idea  or  hope  of  perfection.  We  can  do  the  most 
good  when  we  see  the  most  good. 

Here  in  college  as  in  the  world  outside  it  is  the  same.  Ad- 
verse criticism  comes  easily.  We  know  all  about  lack  of  class 
spirit,  the  split  in  class  feeling,  the  poor  way  various  commit- 
tees are  run,  the  pull  that  makes  for  success,  the  unfair  appoint- 
ment that  places  the  wrong  person  in  power.  We  find  that  life 
here  tends  to  frivolity,  extravagance,  over-expression,  and  su- 
perficiality. Possibly  it  is  true — all  these  evils  do  exist,  bat 
there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  them. 
We  may  fix  our  gaze  steadily  upon  these  evils  and  then,  little 
by  little  the  strength  of  our  loyalty  slipping  under  the  strain, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  college  is  after  all  a  poor  sort  of  a 
place  where  individual  attempts  at  reform  and  influence  would 
be  useless.  Or  we  may  take  the  larger,  clearer  view  of  the  sit- 
uation and  see  the  wonderful  goodness,  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  thing  as  a  whole;  and,  our  loyalty  and  devotion  strength- 
ened by  the  sight,  we  shall  find  the  defects  and  flaws  small,  in- 
significant things,  yet  worthy  of  our  efforts  to  do  away  with 
since  they  are  not  coincident  with  the  vision  of  ideal  perfection 
which  we  hold.  For  beyond  optimism,  yet  not  apart  from  it, 
stands  clear-eyed  judgment.  To  find  the  world  good  is  not  to 
find  it  faultless,  but  to  find  it  good  gives  that  faith  and  strength 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  worthy  of  making  it  a  bet- 
ter place. 
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Of  all  tin1  nations  that  are  celebrating  this  year  the  centen- 
nials of  their  greal  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  be  most  proud.  Perhaps  we  have  made  no 
Startling  contributions  to  science  or  to  art;  perhaps  we  have 
not  left  a  brilliant  record  on  the  pages  of  historical  or  religious 
development.  We  take  the  overworked  accusation  of  materi- 
alism with  all  humility  and  with  the  silent  prayer  that  it  may 
be  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  Yet  if  we  ourselves  have 
not  succeeded  in  being  much  better  than  the  beasts,  we  have 
given  to  the  world  a  man  whose  like  has  not  been  seen  on  earth 
since  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  I  speak  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  is  man's  privilege  to  achieve  in  two  different  fields,  art  and 
life.  If  his  light  fall  on  nature,  he  will  be  a  creative  genius  ;  if 
on  art,  a  critic  ;  if  on  life,  a  saint.  There  is  one  thing  essential 
for  the  supreme  flowering  of  men  whom  the  gods  have  marked. 
They  must  be  born  for  their  age.  To  scientists,  critics  and 
artists  this  happens  frequently  ;  to  saints,  scarcely  ever.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  their  need  is  seldom  felt  or  their  aid  desired. 
We  usually  remember  them  as  quiet,  peaceful  individuals  dwell- 
ing apart  from  the  maddening  crowd  and  occupied  with  prayer- 
books,  halos  and  rosaries.  We  shall  not  remember  Lincoln  so. 
He  came  when  the  world  needed  him,  and  what  made  other 
men  of  his  stamp  helpless  made  him  a  power.  He  will  always 
stand  in  our  minds  as  the  greatest  type  of  humanity  we  have 
ever  seen  or  known. 

As  Americans,  we  read  with  shame  the  records  of  his  time 
which  dealt  with  him  so  unfairly.  As  men  and  women,  we 
know  how  valueless  for  his  true  appreciation  are  the  highly- 
colored  eulogies  of  later  history.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
every  word  which  has  ever  been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  suddenly  perish  from  the  earth.  In  spite  of  the  count- 
less volumes  about  him  which  are  flooding  the  market  this  year, 
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it  seems  that  the  true  essence  of  the  man  remains  yet  to  be 
expressed.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  symbol.  If  so, 
would  that  this  century  might  discover  the  key  to  his  spirit. 
The  age  could  ask  no  greater  blessing. 

In  dedicating  the  February  issue  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Magazine  to  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  the  university's  greatest 
alumnus,  the  editors  state  that  they  wish  to  voice  a  spirit  of 
veneration  rather  than  one  of  fulsome  praise.  We  congratulate 
them  that  they  have  succeeded.  Of  all  the  literature  which  has 
appeared  apropos  of  the  Poe  centenary  these  college  articles  ring 
most  true  because  they  are  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  ownership 
which  time  has  softened  and  made  very  sweet.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  issue  that  does  not  bear  on  Poe.  We  wish  that  we  could 
reproduce  the  entire  number. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  Maxfield  Parrish  in  the 
"  Sanctum  "  of  the  Williams  Literary  Monthly. 

The  Welle sley  Magazine  has  a  very  sprightly  sketch  called 
"A  Summer  in  a  Motor."  The  humorous  touches  are  delicious 
and  the.  whole  thing  has  a  spirit  of  "  go  "  which  is  seldom  found 
in  college  literature. 

The  Yale  Literary  Monthly  is  very  pleasing  on  the  whole. 
Two  good  features  are  the  poems,  "  The  Quaint  Old  Book"  and 
"  The  Bishop's  Funeral  March,"  by  A.  E.  Baker.  There  is  also 
a  fine  paper  on  Yeats,  a  clever  dramatic  sketch  and  an  interest- 
ing "  Portfolio." 

The  best  part  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  for  this 
month  consists  of  the  heavier  papers.  "Edward  MacDowell : 
Picture  Painter,"  deserves  especial  mention.  It  is  not  only  well 
done,  but  comes  from  the  writer's  own  mind.  The  pictorial 
quality  in  MacDowell's  music  is  brought  out. 

One  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  come  across  in  a  college 
publication  is  a  humorous  essay  on  the  limerick  in  the  Janu- 
ary Haverfordian.  By  means  of  sprightly  diction  and  clever 
arrangement,  an  absurd  theory  is  expounded  in  the  funniest 
possible  way,  and  we  behold  the  modest  limerick  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  desirable  in  literature. 
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Sicily 

Dark  days  were  here  when  o'er  the  sounding  seas  that  urn<l  bet  round, 

Sinister  triremes  black  with  war 

Came  up  from  Grecian  isles  afar. 
With  men  whose  pa3&D  filled  the  air  with  wild,  foreboding  BOnnd, 
Hard  men.  who  mingled  blood  with  flowers  all  crushed  upon  the  ground. 

But  blacker  yet  for  Sicily  were  years  of  war  and  hate, 

When  into  many  a  princely  hand. 

She  poured  out  all  her  ravished  land 
Could  yield  of  gold  and  broken  hearts  and  blood,  the  things  which  Fate 
Ordained  the  poor  and  low  should  give  to  glut  the  rich  and  great. 

Not  grief  enough  !    The  limpid  sea,  so  soft,  so  calm  of  yore, 

So  lovely  in  the  sunset  light. 

So  mystic  in  the  Southern  night. 
Rose  up  and  struck  her,  trembling,  and  her  cities  are  no  more— 
There's  only  desolation  on  a  riven,  smoking  shore. 

— C.  T.  Plunkett,  in  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

Arcady 

I 

Down  by  the  gates  of  the  eastern  sea, 
Lieth  the  land  of  Arcady. 

Blue  are  the  skies  and  the  sea  is  blue, 
And  blue  is  the  haze  of  the  twilight,  too. 

Blue  are  the  cliffs  on  the  shore  above, — 
But  grey  are  the  eyes  of  the  woman  I  love. 

Grey  are  her  eyes  under  locks  of  gold, 

That  are  6haken  as  leaves  in  an  autumn  wold. 

And  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  comforting 
As  the  lilt  of  the  citherns  when  angels  sing. 

IT 

Down  by  the  gates  of  the  eastern  sea, 
Through  the  blue-kissed  twilight  wandered  we. 

And  her  grey  eyes  gleamed  through  the  mystic  blue, 
And  the  gold  of  her  hair  was  wafted  through. 

And  her  dear  voice  parted  the  quivering  haze. 
And  offered  her  soul  to  my  eager  gaze. 

And  I  saw  her  soul  through  the  blue  twilight, 
Gentle  and  pure  and  perfect  white. 


Others  were  there  by  the  gates  of  the  sea, 
Only  we  two  were  in  Arcady. 

— C.  S.  W.,  in  Tlie  Columbia  Monthly. 
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To  the  Verse  of  Poe 

Your  song  was  not  of  war  as  the  olden  poets  sang 

Nor  of  shrill- tongued  swords  that  rang  on  desperate  fields  afar  ; 

Yours  was  a  song  of  Night  and  Beauty  worshiped 
Of  sorrowful  roses  dead  and  of  long-departed  Light. 

Sweet  Death's  most  dolorous  ease  fain  would  your  soul  have  bought, 
And  you  sang  of  the  sleep  you  sought  in  the  grave's  eternal  peace. 

No  passion  lent  its  fire  to  make  your  line  ring  clear — 

Yet  the  stars  leaned  down  to  hear  when  you  smote  the  whisp'ring  lyre. 

The  minstrel  winds  were  stilled  and  muted  their  harmony 
And  the  sounding  waves  of  the  sea  with  ecstasy  were  thrilled : 

For  your  song,  though  bitter  and  sad,  was  so  wondrously  sweet  and  wild 
That  the  weary  earth  was  beguiled  and  the  tired  Heavens  made  glad. 

— James  C.  Bardin,  in  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 

Recompense 

All  day  I  bar  thee  from  my  inmost  thought ; 

Remember  not  thy  voice,  thy  ways,  thy  face, 

Thy  little  nameless  charms,  or  any  trace 

Of  all  that  makes  me  love  thee ;  else,  unwrought 

Were  all  my  high  endeavors  and  unfought 

My  battles  :  but  with  single  aim  I  win  my  place, 

Am  stern  of  purpose,  deeming  it  disgrace 

To  stand  unless  by  honor,  praise  unsought. 

And  if,  though  all  unwished,  thy  face  doth  seem 

To  shine  afar  through  smoke  of  battle  drawn 

As  mist  which  dims  the  radiant  stars  at  dawn, 

I  may  not  look  on  thee,  else  would  I  dream, 

Nor  comprehend  my  trust  and  to  the  same 

Keep  true.     But  when  the  darkening  night  hath  brought 

Release  from  strife,  and  every  breath  of  night 

With  quiet  infinite  and  calm  delight 

Steals  on  my  soul ;  when  hours  of  toil  have  bought 

Far  shorter  hours  of  sleep,  though  'twixt  us  roll 

The  breadth  of  seas,  I  feel  thy  hand  in  mine, 

And  seeing  thy  dear  eyes  cannot  repine, 

For  thou  art  near — within  my  very  soul. 

—Eloise  Robinson,  in  The  Mt.  Holyoke. 
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Mkmoby 

She  steals  into  my  dull  gray  day 

With  a  wealth  of  wonderful  things — 
Forgotten  joys  that  I'd  laid  away, 

With  sunset  skies  and  wanderings 
Into  the  woods,  fern  scented,  shot 

With  glinting  sunshine  ;  long,  long  looks 

From  mountain-tops ;  the  lull  of  brooks  ; 
Or  a  sweet  old  melody — half  forgot. 
It  may  be  only  the  breath  of  a  rose, 

The  warm  caress  of  a  loving  hand — 
I  take  her  gift,  and  my  spirit  goes 

A-journeying  back  to  a  pleasant  land 
Where  days  are  of  amber  and  hopes  run  high 
At  each  new  vision  of  By  and  By. 

Katherine  Estelle  Collins  1907. 

aucassin  and  nicolette 

We  read  of  them  who  lived  so  long  ago, 

Of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  the  fair — 

Aucassin.  ruddy  faced  and  gold  of  hair, 
And  Nicolette  who  only  spring  might  know, 
Spring  of  fair  flowers  and  soft,  sweet  perfumed  glow — 

Eternal  spring  for  one  so  debonair. 

Oh  Nicolette,  Aucassin's  lady  sweet, 

Thou  art  not  only  of  the  long  ago — 

In  some  rose-drugged  garden  still  I  know 
Thou  tread'st  shamed  daisies  'neath  thy  slim,  white  feet, 
Dost  quickly  slip  into  the  shadowed  street 

And  softly,  like  a  frightened  moonbeam  go. 

In  s  me  de^p  dungeon,  still,  Aucassin  lies, 
And  with  his  Nicolette  holds  converse  sweet  : 
Her  yellow  curls  fall  softly  at  her  feet, 

More  fair  than  all  the  world  to  his  true  eyes. 

They  interchange  their  vows,  their  tears,  their  sighs, 
Then  Nicolette  is  gone  with  footsteps  fleet. 
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But  still  the  maid  in  love's  sweet  mysteries  wise, 
In  some  far  forest  weaves  her  fair  green  bower, 
And,  lily-gowned,  awaits  the  eager  hour 

When  Aucassin  him  to  the  woodland  hies. 

For,  if  beneath  those  sweet-leafed  boughs  he  lies, 
Then  is  she  proven  of  her  love's  true  power. 

And  so  they  meet  within  her  woodland  bower, 

Those  lovers  brave  and  blythe  and  debonair, 

And  though  for  us  the  spring  is  sad  and  bare, 
In  some  fair  clime  the  world  is  all  a-flower. 
So  have  we  joyance  still  though  skies  may  lower, 

With  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  the  fair. 

Florence  Batterson  1908. 

In  Clara  Converse  of  Yokohama  many  girls  now  at  college  feel  especial 
interest  through  personal  acquaintance,  as  the  formers  recent  year  of  fur- 
lough was  spent  at  Northampton.     For  these 

Clara  Adra  Converse,  1883    and  others  missions  have  become  more  vital, 

through  contact  with  an  alumna  fresh  from 
the  field. 

After  graduating  from  Smith  in  the  fine  old  class  of  '83,  which  has  fur- 
nished other  missionaries  in  Mabel  Allen  Sleeper  (Turkey  in  Europe),  Char- 
lotte Willard  (Turkey  in  Asia),  and  Dr.  Jane  Robbins  of  New  York,  Miss 
Converse  taught  for  five  years  in  Vermont  Academy,  whence  she  herself  had 
come  to  college.  In  college  she  had  been  a  conscientious,  faithful  student ; 
in  Vermont  Academy  she  was  highly  regarded  not  only  for  her  ability  as  a 
teacher,  but  still  more  for  the  influence  of  her  Christlike  character. 

For  many  years,  since  the  time  when  as  a  child  she  had  awaked  to  a 
Saviour's  love,  she  had  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  Christ  would  have 
her  do.  When  it  became  clear  that  He  would  have  her  go  to  the  foreign  field, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  She  writes:  "My  decision  to  go  as  a  missionary 
was  not  brought  about  by  any  outside  pressure  or  influence.  There  was  a 
deep  impression  that  God  would  have  me  go.  I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  tried  to 
forget  it,  but  the  impression  only  increased  in  intensity  until  I  recognized  it 
as  God's  command,  and  I  decided  that  I  dared  not  disobey.  It  was  a  pure 
act  of  obedience."' 

Having  applied  to  the  board  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Miss  Converse  was  appointed  to  the  Mary  L.  Colby  Home,  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  She  reached  Japan  in  January,  1890  ;  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  an  inexperienced  missionary,  she  was  left,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
principal,  in  entire  charge  of  the  work. 

That  she  knew  how  to  draw  upon  divine  strength  for  the  task  before  her 
has  been  glowingly  demonstrated  by  her  success.  The  Home,  known  in 
picturesque  Japanese  as  the  "  Truth-seeking  Girls'  School,"  merits  its  name  ; 
not  a  girl  has  graduated  who  has  not  first  found  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  period  of  influence  ;  the  course  covers  eight 
years,  beginning  with  the  fifth  grade ;  and,  now  that  the  school  has  been 
raised  to  college  rank,  the  time  will  probably  be  further  extended. 
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The  board  supporting  Mis-  Convene  reports  thai  "ehe  bas  done  grand 
service  Inamosf  unostentatious  manner.  She  baa  impressed  herself  apon 
the  whole  Bch  ol  not  bo  mnoh  by  her  Individuality  as  by  the  power  of  the 
indwelling  Christ  manifested  in  her  daily  life  and  walk.  Her  bold  upon  the 
hearts  e  and  graduates  of  the  ind  the  members  of  the 

church  is  very  great." 

With  characteristic  modesty,  however,  Miss  Converse  assigns  the  -access 
of  the  school,  not  to  its  principal,  bur  to  its  other  teachers,  and  especially  to 
In  a  leaflet  entitled,  "  Has  the  Investment  Paid?''*  bus  - 
boo!  is  made  up  of  three  classes  of  people,  teachers,  ex-pupils,  and 
pupils.  When  a  school  has  reached  something  of  maturity,  the  real  school  is 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  from  it:  those  who  having  received  its 
influence,  are  out  in  the  world  giving  forth  the  received  influence."  Interest- 
ing examples  follow,  showing  the  moral  power  exercised  by  those  who, 
having  gone  oat  from  class  rooms  full  of  life  and  light  and  joy,  are  now 
active  as  wives,  charity  workers,  teachers,  etc.  For  the  splendid  teachers 
which  it  graduates  the  school  is  famous,  and  receives  requests  even  from 
government  schools.  Miss  Converse  says  :  "  It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese. 
in  speaking  of  the  three  prominent  girls'  schools  in  Yokohama,  say  that  one 
sends  forth  wives,  another  typewriters  and  shopkeepers,  the  third  (ours) 
teachers."*  The  success  and  influence  of  the  school  is  assigned  above  all, 
however,  to  the  effectual,  fervent  power  of  prayer. 

Miss  Converse  received  her  first  furlough  in  1897.  and  has  just  completed 
a  second  year  in  the  United  States.  She  goes  back  to  increased  duties  aud 
opportunities,  for  the  conference  in  charge,  recognizing  that  with  its  present 
accommodations  the  limit  of  the  school  is  reached,  has  voted  to  enlarge  it, 
"  also  to  advance  its  grade  to  that  of  a  college.  A  new  site,  in  a  specially 
prosperous  part  of  the  city,  has  been  secured.  New  buildings  are  to  be 
erected.  The  purpose  is,  still  strongly  emphasizing  Christian  principles,  to 
give  young  women  the  best  education  possible,  fitting  them  to  be  leaders, 
molders  of  the  future  Japan."  * 

Address,  34  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

The  Committee  of  Five  of  the  Aluinna?  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  the  local  clubs,  met  at  Northampton  January  13-15.      The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Miss  Martha  Wilson  '95,  president  of 

Alumnae  Council  the  Alumna?  Association  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  '87, 
senior  alumna  trustee ;  Miss  May  Willard  '94,  Miss 
Josephine  Sanderson  '04,  and  Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  2nd,  '01,  secretary  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  The  committee  conferred  with  the  three  alumnae 
trustees,  with  the  President  and  the  student  council,  and  a  committee  of  the 
faculty,  in  regard  to  efficient  lines  of  service  open  to  the  Alumna?  Association. 
On  Saturday,  January  16,  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association,  consisting  of  Miss  Wilson,  president;  Miss  Emerson,  secre- 
tary ;  Mrs.  Florence  L.  King  '95  and  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Mills  '82,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  Miss  Grace  P.  Fuller  '03,  treasurer  pro  tern,  (in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Ethel  H.  Freeman  '02). 

*  Published  by  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Boston. 
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The  following  college  publications  are  needed  to  complete  the  files  in  the 
General  Secretary's  office.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  anyone  willing  to 
contribute  one  or  more  of  the  books  mentioned  communicate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street. 

Commencement  Program  for  1907. 

Smith  College  Bulletin,  Official  Circular.  '75-'?6,  '77-'78,  '79-80,  '80-81, 
'86-'87.  '93-94,  '99-00.  and  '03-'04. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  up  to  and  including  'OO-'Ol. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Florence  H.  Snow  ;04, 
spent  ten  days  at  Christmas  time  visiting  the  local  clubs  in  the  middle  west. 
She  attended  the  meetings  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Rochester, 
speaking  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  alumnae  office  in  Northampton. 

The  Smith  College  Club  of  Syracuse  held  its  third  luncheon  at  one  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  May  16,  1908,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Dunn,  the  sister  of  Mrs, 
William  Spalding  '84,  president  of  the  Club.  President  Seel  ye  and  Miss 
Caverno  were  guests  of  honor.  President  Seelye  informally  addressed  the 
Club,  and  Miss  Caverno  spoke  on  some  of  the  questions  that  are  of  current 
interest  in  the  college.  The  meeting  gave  much  pleasure  to  those  who 
attended  and  inspired  them  anew  with  college  spirit. 

On  the  evening  of  January  29.  1909,  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Syracuse 
presented  Mrs.  Alfred  Chester  Coarsen,  in  a  Shakesperean  monologue,  "O 
Mistresse  Myne,"  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  Miss  Coursen's  costume  was  that 
of  Shakespeare's  own  time,  and  her  rendering  of  the  monologue,  which  was 
written  for  her  by  Rachel  Crouthers,  was  artistic  and  pleasing,  as  were  the 
songs  she  sang. 

Copies  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tarbell,  as  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  size  of  each  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  cardboard, 
suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  Orders  enclosing 
the  amount  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton. 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 

Elm  Street.      The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night.  June 

11,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 

Senior  Dramatics  performance,  June  10.  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
to  alumnae  under  any  circumstances. 

No  preference  is  given  to  re-uning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed  in 
order  of  their  receipt.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  cannot  use 
another's  name  to  secure  extra  tickets. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Com- 
mencement week  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 
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The  following  addr<  alumn»  have  proved  unreliable.     It  is  earnestly 

requested  that  anyone  possessing  information  aboul  the  present  ad 

alumna?  will  kindly  send  it  to  the  Genen  f  the  Alumna* 

National  184  Elm  S  rthampton,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Channcey  (Edith  L.  Taft),  47  Pierrepont  Street,   Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

M.  Elisabeth  Hoy.  461  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
•  .<•-'"".     Mi-.    W.   A.  Logan  (Edith    D.   Jenkins).   Rio  Vista.  Grand  Avenue. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
'06.     Laura  Crozer.  American  Express  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

The  class  of  1909  lias  started  a  Gertrude  Bent  Memorial  Fund  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  new  library,  the  exact  form  to  be  determined  later. 
This  fund  must  be  completed  by  May  1.  All  friends  who  would  like  to  con- 
tribute, will  please  send  pledgee  and  subscriptions,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
Catherine  Wead.  Hubbard  House,  Northampton.  Massachusetts. 


Aluinme  who  visit  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  the  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.     Those  visiting  since  November  are  : 

Nov.      5-6 

5-9 

5-9 

"       5-11 


'81.  Lucia  Clapp  Xoyes, 

'08.  Gertrude  F.  Curtis. 

'08.  Dorothy  H.  Camp, 

'08.  Edna  S.  Schell.      . 

'83.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke, 

'04.  Frances  L.  Lockey. 

'07.  Julia  D.  Schauffler 

'08.  Sadie  L.  Allen,       . 

'08.  Adalene  R.  Hill, 

'08.  Alice  L.  Ricker, 

'08.  Mabel  E.  Jones.     . 

'08.  Helen  B.  Winward, 

'08.  Virginia  I.  Sayles. 

'08.  Sarah  H.  J.  Simpson, 

ea'-'lO.  Marguerite  Underwood, 

'08.  Mary  L.  Dunn,      . 

'08.  Irene  Fitzgerald. 

'08.  Maybelle  G.  Kingsbury, 

'08.  Mary  P.  Parsons, 

'08.  Gladys  Locke, 

'08.  Clara  May  Welsh,     ■ 

'08.  Harriet  E.  Childs, 

'08.  Ruth  E.  Munro. 

'87.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin. 

'01.  Alice  Kimball. 

'07.  Mary  Foot  Lord, 

'08.  Alice  Merriam, 

'08.  Mary  Byers  Smith, 


Nov.  28-Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


6-7 

6-8 

6-8 

6-9 

7-9 

7-10 

9-11 

9-11 

12-14 

12-16 

16-23 

21-24 

25-30 

25-30 

25-30 

26-29 

27-30 

28 

28 

2 

30 

3 

4 

4 


■ 
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'98.  Alice  O'Malley,      . 

'06.  Lucy  H.  Melcher, 

'07.  Olive  Tolman, 

'01.  Martha  Howey,     . 

'07.  Helen  L.  Spencer, 

'06.  Florence  L.  Harrison, 

'08.  Ada  B.  Reeve, 

'04.  Bertha  L.  Thresher, 

'08.  Mabel  F.  Tilton, 

'08.  Harriet  E.  Childs, 

'03.  Marion  Fairbanks  Adams, 

'08.  Alice  E.  Stahl, 

'87.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin, 

'81.  Laura  D.  Gill, 

'81.  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes, 

'00.  Clara  Denison  Loomis, 

'94.  Eliza  M.  Willard, 

'95.  Martha  Wilson,     . 

'08.  Evelyn  Enright, 

'00.  Edith  I.  Brown.     . 

'95.  Florence  Lord  King, 

'98.  Iola  Clark  Brown, 

'03.  Grace  P.  Fuller, 

'08.  Katharine  D.  Hinman. 

'06.  Mary  Byers  Smith, 

'82.  Grace  H.  Northrop, 

'98.  Louise  C.  Hazen, 

'02.  Ethel  W.  Chase. 

'02.  Eloise  Mabury,      . 

'03.  Laura  A.  Post. 

e#-'10.  Minnie  L.  Nichols, 


Dec. 


Jan 


Jan. 


Jan, 


29-Feb. 
Jan. 
30-Feb. 
30-    " 

30-    " 


11-14 

11-14 

11-14 

16 

17 

18-23 

18-26 

19 

19-21 

22 

8 

8-14 

10 

10-13 

10-13 

11-13 

12-16 

13-16 

14-17 

15 

15 

15 

15-17 

15 

16 

26-29 

1 

30-31 

2 

2 

2 


nth, 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  mont! 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Helen  Spear,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton. 

'95.     Annah  P.  Hazen  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  in  the  Eastern 
District  Higlr  School,  New  York. 

Florence  Brooks  Cobb,  address,  Karasumaon  Iori,  Kyold.  Japan. 
Clara  Denison  Loomis.  principal  of  a  school  for  Japanese  girls  under  the 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society,  expects  to  return  after  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  sailing  from  Seattle  on  the  "  Shinasca  Mara,"  Febru- 
ary 16.     Address,  223  Bluff.  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Mary  Howland  Bellows  spent  five  months  in  Europe  last  summer. 
She  is  now  in  New  Hampshire,  giving  informal  talks  on  English  Liter 
ature. 
Ona  Winanta  Borland  (Mrs.  William  P.  Borland)  will  be  at  home  after 
March  1.  at  The  Cairo,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Bor- 
land is  representative  in  Congress  from  his  district. 


00. 


•|>l. 
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oi.    Sophie  K    lli>s  li.-is  oharge  of  the  cataloging  department  In  the  Cleve- 
land Public- Library.    Address,  Care  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve- 
land, ( >hio. 
'or..    Clara  Davidsoo  is  Btndying  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    Address,  6886 
Jefferson  Avenne,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mary  Lois  }  [ollister,  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  annonnced  her  engagement 
to  Dr.  Eoraoe  John  Howk  of  Liberty,  New  York. 
'00.     Signora  Carlos  Craviato  (Louise  Marshall  Ryals)  may  be  addressed.  Care 
Alfonso  Craviato,  6a  Pino  233,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Mary  B.  Gallup  announces  her  engagement  to  John  Hynds  Weidman  of 
Logansport,  Indiana. 

Alice  Mae  Landman  announces  her  engagement  to  Trevor  Owen  Ham- 
mond. 

Florence  Mann  is  teaching  in  the  Lake  View  Institute,  Chicago. 

M.  Louise  Sears  announces  her  engagement  to  Harold  H.  Philyss  of  Nor- 
wood. New  Jersey. 
'07.     Hazel  Catberwood  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago.     Address, 

6885  Jefferson  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'08.     Florence  Batterson  is  teaching  English  and  Psychology  in  the  territo- 
rial school  of  Honolulu. 

Florence  M.  Boyle  is  teaching  Science  and  German  in  the  King  Crawford 
Classical  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Bella  Coale  is  teaching  the  Lower  Preparatory  in  Miss  Keller's  School, 
New  York  City.  Address,  182  West  88th  Street,  New  York.  She  is 
also  studying  organ  with  Mr.  Mark  Andrews  of  Montclair. 

Beatrice  Conant  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut.    Address,  242  Court  Street. 

Martha  Crow  is  teaching  Sciences  in  the  High  School  in  Milford,  Delaware. 

Louise  Edgar  will  remain  at  home  and  do  graduate  work  in  Mathematics 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Address,  19  Monroe  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Phyllis  Falding  is  teaching  the  eighth  grade  in  the  South  Side  School, 
Bristol,  Connecticut.     Address,  24  Pleasant  Street. 

Alice  H.  Friend  announces  her  engagement  to  Philip  H.  Mitchell,  Yale 
'04,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Dora  Johnson  is  teaching  at  Starkey  Seminary,  Lakemont,  New  York. 

Katherine  Kerr  spent  the  summer  and  early  fall  in  Europe.  Present 
address,  201  17th  Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Harriett  Lytle  is  the  principal  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Barre,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ethelwyn  Manning  is  teaching  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Address, 
153  North  Craig  Street. 

Gertrude  McMahon  is  teaching  Algebra,  History  and  English  in  the 
High  School,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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'08.    Miriam  Olm stead  is  studying  Zoology  in  Berlin.   Address,  Care  Deutche 

Bank,  Behrenstrasse  8-13,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Sophia  Opper  is  doing  graduate  work  in  History  at  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University.     Address,  147  West  78th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Lewella  Payne  is  teaching  piano  in  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky. 
Faith  Reed  is  teaching  English  in  the  North  Kingstown  High  School, 

Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
Ethelind  Howe  Ripley  announces  her  engagement  to  Henry  Snow  Giles 

of  Troy,  New  York. 
Irene  Rude  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Highgate  Center,  Vermont. 
Alta  Smith  is  teaching  History  and  English  at  St.  Helen's  Hall,  Portland, 

Oregon. 
Olga  Smith  is  Visitor  and  Investigator  with  the  Providence  Society  for 

Organizing  Charity.    Address,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Alice  Emeline  Stahl  announces  her  engagement  to  Daniel  Seltzer,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
Louise  Stevens  is  working  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

New  York  City. 
Rachel  Swain  is  studying  conveyancing  in  Boston. 
e#-'08.     Belle  Giberson  is  Kindergarten  Assistant  in  the  Harrison  School, 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Ruth  Hand  is  studying  at  the  Art  League  in  New  York.      Address,  451 

6th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sue  Rogers  is  at  the  Boston  Normal  Athletic  School. 

MARRIAGES 

e#-'99.    Elizabeth  Mary  Chamberlain  to  Charles  H.  Porter.      Address,  123 

Avon  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
'00.     Edith  Elwell  to  Edward  James  Rouse.    Address,  21  Hawthorn  Street, 

Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
'02.    Marion  Aldrich  to  Nathaniel  Allison,  January  9.      Address,  5003  Mc- 

Pherson  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
'03.     Marion  Fairbanks  to  Chauncey  Allen  Adams,  December  31.     Address, 

2%  Main  Street,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
'04.     Sophia  Lord  Burnham  to  William  Read  Westcott,   December  29,  at 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Emma  Hansell  Dill  to  Gordon  Grand,  January  14,  at  East  Orange,  New 

Jersey. 
ecc-'04.     Abby  Beecher  Longyear  to  Alton  True  Roberts  of  New  York,  in 

Brookline,  Massachusetts.    Address,  355  East  Ridge  Street,  Marquette, 

Michigan. 

'06.    Ethel  Mina  Trask  to  Walter  C.  Knight.     Address,  1965  East  81st  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'08.    Kate  Bradley  to  Bnrritt  Samuel  Lacy,    Address,  817  Weil  Park  Street, 

Champaign,  Illinois. 
Caroline  Russell  Bracketl  to  Robert  B.  Blakeslee,  Jannary  7,  at  Newton, 

ICassaohnsef  ts. 
Christine  A.  Q-loeckler  bo  Edwin  ( ).  G-reifenhagen,  Jannary  7.    Address, 

L608  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Edith    Frances   Libby    to   Frank   Smith   Benson.      Address,    104   Grove 

Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 
Ethel  McChiney  to  Cyras  H.  Lontrel.     Address,  239  West  Hartley  Street, 

Gennantown,  Pennsylvania. 
Louise  Frances  Stevens  to  Arthur  Alexis  Bryant,  December  20.     Address, 

Care  Mrs.  Stevens,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 
eic-'-08.     Anna  C.  Griggs  to  Paul  K.  Dayton,  '05  Cornell  K.  A.     Address,  518 

West  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 

BIRTHS 

'99.     Mrs.  Frank  Preston  Basconi  (Lucy  R.   Tufts),  a  daughter,  Frances, 

born  October  9. 
'00.     Mrs.  Philip  R.  Fox  (Katharine  Brigham),  a  son,  Philip,  born  January  8. 
Mrs.  Charles  Kirkland  Roys  (Mabel  Milham),  a  daughter,  Carolyn,  born 

November  15,  at  Weihsien.  Shantung,  China. 
'02.     Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Fryhofer  (Ethel  lone  Edwards),  a  daughter,  lone  Ida, 

born  December  14. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Hill  (Annie  Louise  Cranska),  a  daughter,  Ruth  Albro, 

born  December  31. 
'06.     Signora  Carlos  Craviato  (Louise  Marshall  R'yals),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 

de  Craviato  y  Ryals. 
'07.    Mrs.  J.  Caneton  Loomis  (Ethel  Belle  Kenyon),  a  son,  Lyman  Kenyon, 

born  November  12. 

DEATH 

'01.    Edith  Forepaugh,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December  4. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 

"  The  Optimist  is  the  man  icho  sees  the  doughnut,  the  Pessimist  is 
the  man  ivlio  sees  the  hole" 

"The  Doughnut" 

I  love  the  jolly  midyear  week,  there's  such  a  lot  to  do, 

I  go  out  skating  every  day  and  horseback  riding,  too. 

Ten-twenty-thirty  conies  to  town  with  manifold  attractions 

No  recitations  are  on  hand  to  furnish  me  distractions. 

My  "  Life  "  and  "  Harpers  "  I  read  up  from  way  back  in  September, 

I  fill  my  Line-a-Day  book  with  the  gists  I  can  remember. 

I  see  the  varied  programs  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show, 

To  Rose  Tree  Inn  and  Barnstable  repeatedly  I  go. 

Then  I've  five  dates  with  Faculty  who  let  me  write  two  hours 

And  show  in  style  concise  and  clear  my  intellectual  powers. 

(Now  just  in  case  that  these  proved  weak,  I  hurry  right  along 

To  Kingsley's,  where  I  doctor  up  with  coffee  good  and  strong) 

And  then  I'm  off  to  skate  again  and  ride  when  I  get  through, 

I  love  the  jolly  midyear  week,  there's  such  a  lot  to  do  ! 

"The  Hole" 

I  hate  the  horrid  midyear  week,  there's  such  a  lot  to  do, 

I  sit  up  cramming  every  night  and  cram  the  whole  day  through. 

I've  five  examinations,  each  one  harder  than  the  last, 

I  wish  they  were  all  over,  and  that  I  had  safely  passed  ! 

There's  Renaissance  with  volumes  to  carefully  review, 

And  Shake spere  with  Miss  Hanscom  who  demands  a  bird's-eye  view. 

And  Mr.  Abbot's  questions  on  the  notes  I  never  took, 

And  Mrs.  Lee's  on  nothing  you  can  find  in  any  book. 

There's  Ethics  which  I  must  reduce  to  reason  from  hot  air, 

And  store  it  in  my  teeming  brain  and  let  it  simmer  there. 

I  have  to  eat  three  times  a  day  and  sleep  a  couple  of  hours, 

I  have  to  take  a  walk  or  two  to  aid  rny  mental  powers. 

And  added  to  these  thousand  things  my  Art  Note  Book  is  due. 

I  hate  the  horrid  mid-year  week,  there's  such  a  lot  to  do  ! 

Edith  Jarvis  1909. 
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"Nought  front  one  leaves  one,  three  From  four  leaves  one,  seven  From  ten 

leaves  three,*1  oinrmnred  Patty.     "There,  I  have  all  of  three  dollars  and 

eleven  cents  left,  betides  the  money  for  my  ticket,  and  dow  i 

Publicans     can  afford  to  Bpend  BOme  money  for  myself." 

Patty  tucked  the  money  away  In  her  purse,  gratified  at  the 
thought  of  having  saved  such  a  large  amount  of  her  rather  slender  allowance. 
All  her  Christmas  presents  were  ready,  and  she  felt  sure  that  she  could 
horn.'  without  having  to  ask  her  father  for  another  check. 

••  Ready  for  chapel,  Patty  ?     Irs  nearly  time  to  go  !  " 

"Just  a  minute.  Agnes,"  Patty  returned.  "Wait  till  I  find  my  gloves.'* 
But  just  as  she  was  rummaging  in  her  bureau  she  heard  a  tap  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !     What  is  it  ?     Oh.  it's  you,  Fanny  !  " 

"  Yes.  my  dear.  I  came  to  see  if  you  don't  want  to  join  the  Students'  Aid. 
You  know  earlier  in  the  year  you  said  you  might,  and  so  I  came — "  Fanny's 
voice  ended  the  sentence  persuasively,  appealingly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  know— a  dollar — well,  yes,  I  guess  I  can.  Here — excuse 
me  for  rushing  so,  but  Agnes  is  waiting,"  and  Polly  ran  off,  with  a  mixed 
feeling  of  virtue  and  loss. 

When  she  went  down  to  the  note-room  that  morning  she  found  on  the 
board  the  following  note  : 

11  Dear  Miss  Crandall :  I  find  that  you  have  signed  for  one  of  the  1909  calen- 
dars. I  am  very  anxious  to  finish  the  sale,  so  will  you  kindly  bring  the 
money  ($1.00)  to  my  room,  91  Tyler,  this  morning?  The  calendar  will  be  on 
my  desk.  Sincerely  yours, 

"Catherine  Brewster." 

"  I  don't  want  that  calendar  now."  muttered  Patty  in  disgust.  "Why  did 
1  ever  sign  for  it,  anyway  !  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  now.  And  that 
means  going  away  back  to  Chapin  for  my  money." 

As  Patty  was  battling  her  way  out  of  the  note-room,  Mary  Williams  seized 
her  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  crowd  into  a  quiet  corner. 

"  My,  isn't  this  dreadful !  "  she  gasped.  "  If  we  ever  live  to  get  out,  will 
you  go  down-town  with  me  at  twelve?  1  just  hate  to  go  down  alone!  It 
looks  as  though  I  hadn't  a  friend  to  my  name.  And  I  haven't  many  errands 
to  do." 

"  Um — yes,  I  can  go  if  you  won't  be  too  long,"  Betty  replied. 

"All  right,  then.  Meet  me  at  college  gate,  at  twelve.  I  may  be  a  little 
late,  because  Miss  Blaine  always  keeps  us — see  you  later,"  and  Mary  darted 
off  to  a  class. 

At  twelve,  then,  Patty,  minus  another  dollar,  started  down-town.  When 
she  sauntered  into  her  room,  a  few  minutes  before  one,  she  found  her  room- 
mate, Gladys  Carter,  in  great  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Patty."  she  cried.  "  I  thonght  you  never  would  get  back.  That  red- 
haired  Jane  Baxter  has  been  here  to  get  your  dramatics  dues.  It  was  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  no  one  in  the  house  had  any  change,  and  she  said  if  you  didn't 
pay  before  one  you  would  lose  your  tickets.  You'll  have  to  go  over  to  Al- 
bright and  pay  Alma  Gardner.     Hurry  up  ! " 

"Good-bye,"  said  Patty,  and  ran. 
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Patty  had  no  two  o'clock  class,  and  was  settling  comfortably  to  her  sewing 
after  luncheon,  when  she  heard  a  brisk  step  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Patty,  may  I  come  in  ?  Don't  you  look  comfortable  !  I  wish  I  were 
you,  but  I  must  go  around  and  see  who'll  give  me  some  money  for  Bee 
Mackenzie's  poor  family.  Yes,  you  know  she  found  some  terribly  poor  Polish 
or  Italian  or  something  people,  and  they  were  simply  shivering  in  calico,  so 
she  wants  to  give  them  a  Christmas  tree,  and  a  good  dinner.  I  know  you'll 
give  me  something,  they're  so  destitute — oh,  thank  you,  that's  splendid  I 
Good-bye  !  " 

"Mercy,"  thought  Patty,  as  she  once  more  took  up  her  needle,  "I  sha'n't 
have  a  cent  left,  soon.  However,  '  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,' — lucky 
for  me  !  " 

Hardly  ten  minutes  had  passed  when  Alice  Montgomery  sidled  playfully  in. 
"You'll  just  love  me  when  you  know  what  I've  come  for,"  she  giggled. 
"  But  honestly,  I  had  to  come.  Marion  asked  me  to  collect  for  a  present  for 
the  maids  ;  you  know  they  are  so  nice  about  telephone  messages  and  every- 
thing." 

"  I  honestly  don't  see  how  I  can,"  said  Patty  reluctantly.  "It  seems  as 
though  I  had  just  been  giving  all  day." 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  it's  just  as  you  feel,"  answered  Alice,  but  her  disap- 
pointment was  so  evident  that  Patty  sent  her  off  with  ten  cents. 

"I  suppose  I  really  should  be  glad  to  give."  Patty  thought  as  she  resumed 
her  embroidery.  "  It's  the  one  time  in  the  year  when  they  ask  for  things  ; 
but  I  hope  they  don't  need  much  more." 

She  had  hardly  finished  the  next  scallop,  however,  when  Myra  Clark 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  asked  in  a  hesitating  voice  : 

"Patty,  will  you  give  me  just  a  little  for  John's  present?  I  know  Alice 
has  just  been  here,  but  I  only  want  five  or  ten  cents." 

Patty  started  to  say  no,  in  a  rather  impatient  tone,  but  caught  herself  just 
in  time,  and  opening  her  emaciated  purse,  found  a  lonely  five-cent  piece. 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't  want  much,  for  I  certainly  haven't  much  to  give,"  she 
said,  and  as  Myra's  footsteps  retreated  dcwn  the  hall  she  added,  "Well,  I 
can't  conceive  of  anything  else  anyone  could  possibly  rake  up  at  any  time  to 
demand  any  more  money  for  !  I  do  think  this  Christmas  business  goes  almost 
too  far ! " 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when  Jane  Curtis  entered. 
"  Oh,  Patty,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I'm  so  glad  you  are  here,  for  almost  everyone 
else  is  out.     I'm  collecting — " 

"  Here,"  gasped  Patty,  seizing  her  purse,  "  take  it  with  my  blessing  !  Take 
all  you  can  find.  1  don't  know  whether  it's  for  fur-lined  arctics  for  Mr. 
King  or  a  set  of  Ibsen  for  the  laundress — only  go,  and  leave  me  to  my  pov- 
erty !    Ruined  !    Ruined  ! " 

Isabel  Guilbert  1911 
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It  is  onh  fair  to  attribute  the  general  disappointmenl  In  the  "Adele 
Ifarguliee  Trio"  to  the  selection  of  the  nnmbera  rather  than  to  the  work  of 

the  trio.    Surely  nothing  conld  bareex- 

The   Margulies  Trio,  January   13     Deeded   their  ensemble  work  in  it>   intel- 
lectual and  technically  perfect  produc- 
tion,   The  selections,  rather  than  their  interpretations,  are  accountable  for 
what  many  deemed  cold  or  unsympathetic  playing.    The  Etubensteio  Dumber 

was  a  test  of  the  superiority  of  the  Margulies  trio  in  technique,  trio  work-, 
and  intellectual  interpretation.    The  music  itself  was  unemotional, — any  other 

rendering  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  composer's  musical  intent. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  Mr.  Lichtenberg's  violin  BOlos.  They  were 
highly  intellectual,  hut  entirely  unemotional.  His  technique  and  tone-pro- 
duction  left  nothing  to  be  asked  for,  but  his  audience  seemed  to  feel  a  lack  of 
color  and  spontaneity  in  his  playing.  The  enthusiam  of  the  evening  was 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Schulz  in  his  more  appealing  cello  solos.  The  delicate 
feeling  and  individuality  in  the  "Chopin  Nocturne"  and  fantastic  "At  the 
Fountain.'"  by  Davidoff,  were  greatly  appreciated.  The  applause  was  recom- 
pensed by  Mr.  Schulz's  interpretation  of  "Trauinerei"  as  an  encore.  The 
program  (which  on  the  whole  seemed  to  have  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  its 
technique  rather  than  its  congeniality  to  a  college  audience)  closed  with  the 
beautiful  Tschaikowsky  Trio  in  A  Minor. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 

The  College  Clef  Club  has  begun  a  series  of  publications  of  compositions 
by  its  members.  These  include  a  part  song  by  Miss  Jennie  Peers,  1905,  enti- 
tled "  Morning  Song,"  an  anthem  for  mixed  voices,  "  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  " 
by  Miss  Hazel  Allen,  1908,  and  the  new  Alma  Mater  Song.  All  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  pieces  go  to  the  club's  publication  fund,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  allow  the  club  to  publish  a  few  pieces  each  year.  Copies  may  be  had  at 
Music  Hall,  or  of  C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Music  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  college  has  introduced  a  new  hymn  book,  the  "College  Edition  of 
Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service,"  an  edition  prepared  especially  for  Smith 
College,  and  containing  besides  many  favorite  hymns,  a  selection  of  chants 
used  in  the  past  years  in  our  chapel  services,  and  selections  for  responsive 
reading.  Copies  of  this  book  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Perkins,  the  presi- 
dent's secretary,  at  75  cents  in  half  morocco  and  60  cents  in  cloth  binding. 
Copies  of  "In  Excelsis "  are  on  sale  at  25  cents  and  of  the  old  Chant  Book  at 
10  cents  each. 

On  Wednesday,  December  7,  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  der  junge 
Goethe"  was  delivered  in  Assembly  Hall  by  Professor  Eugen  Kiihnemann  of 
the  University  of  Breslan  and  at  present  Exchange  Professor  at  Harvard. 
Professor  Kiihnemann  gave  a  brief  summary  of  Goethe's  life  and  its  attend- 
ing influence  in  Frankfort,  Strassburg  and  Wetzlar  up  the  Weimar  period 
in  1775.  He  passed  by  Herder  with  a  brief  mention  of  his  contribution  in 
developing  Goethe's  latent  creative  power,  and  dwelt  more  at  length  on 
Spinoza's  altruistic  and  pantheistic  influence  and  his  quieting  sense  of  the 
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truth.  Goethe,  who  was  one  of  the  most  human  and  susceptible  of  men,  was 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  He  felt,  saw  and 
expressed  the  humanity,  the  divinity  and  the  tragedy  of  human  life.  The 
first  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  establishing  harmony  among  all  his  powers, 
yet  it  is  significant  that  during  that  time  he  wrote  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  a 
direct  expression  of  life,  and  Werther's  Leiden,  the  evolution  of  a  soul. 
Werther  was  a  man  whose  being  and  soul  were  love,  and  in  whose  heart  all 
true  and  real  humanity  was  rooted.  Among  other  minor  contributions  of 
this  time  were  Clavigo,  Stella,  der  ewige  Jude,  Prometheus,  Mahomet  and 
Ganymede. 

Anne  Whitaker  1909. 

Library  Notes 

AN   INTERESTING  GIFT 

This  autumn  the  College  Library  has  had  a  gift  of  four  large  tomes,  each 
of  them  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and  four  inches  thick,  bound  in  brown 
leather  and  equipped  apparently  for  hard  use,  for  their  corners  are  reenforced 
with  brass  tips.  The  title-page  proclaims  them  to  be  "  Cyclopcedia  :  or,  An 
universal  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences ;  containing  an  explication  of  the 
terms,  and  an  account  of  the  things  signified  thereby,  in  the  several  arts, 
both  liberal  and  mechanical ;  and  the  several  sciences,  human  and  divine 
.  .  .  the  whole  intended  as  a  course  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  .  .  . 
by  E.  Chambers,  F.  R.  S.  .  .  .  In'  two  volumes.  London,  1751-52,"  fol- 
lowed by  two  supplementary  volumes  dated  1753.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
unlimited,  for  the  title-page  goes  on  to  include  the  '"figures,  kinds,  proper- 
ties, productions,  preparations  and  uses  of  things  natural  and  artificial,"  as 
well  as  the  "rise,  progress  and  state  of  things  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military 
and  commercial." 

It  is  the  seventh  edition  of  this  ambitious  work  which  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  library  ;  and  while  it  is  not  valuable  as  are  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, it  is  still  of  decided  interest,  and  recalls  the  history  of  the  rarer  first 
edition.  The  compiler  was  a  Quaker,  Ephraim  Chambers,  who  was  appren- 
ticed, when  he  was  but  a  lad,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  to  a  map 
and  globe  maker  in  London  ;  and  while  he  was  working  on  his  maps,  he  was 
busily  thinking  out  a  plan  for  a  new  and  original  encyclopedia.  So  far  there 
had  been  but  one  in  English  (Harris's  Lexicon  Technician,  published  in  1704), 
and  that  was  small  and  limited  in  scope.  Chambers'  work  was  published  by 
subscription  in  1728,  in  two  volumes,  and  dedicated  to  King  George  II.  Its 
compiler  was  straightway  voted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  new 
edition  was  called  for,  the  prospectus  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  doubtless  referred 
to  when  he  remarked  to  Boswell  that  he  had  "  formed  his  style  upon  that  of 
Sir  William  Temple  and  upon  Chambers'  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.'' 
(BoswelFs  life  of  Johnson,  London,  1880,  p.  258.) 

But  the  influence  of  Chambers'  venture  was  not  confined  to  England.  A 
French  translation  of  the  Cyclopaedia  was  the  inspiration  of  the  famous  Ency- 
clopedic of  Diderot  and  D'Allembert,  published  in  1851. 

A  brief  notice  of  Chambers'  life  characterizes  him  as  "an  avowed  free 
thinker,  irascible,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  extremely  frugal."     We  know  little 
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more  of  his  personality  than  is  expressed  In  the  epitaph  which  he  himself 
composed,  In  the  cloisters  of  Westminsn  r  Abbey  :  "Mnltis  pernlgatm  pencil 
notns;  qui  ritam  inter  Incem  et  ombram,  ceo  ernditns,  nee  idiota,  Uteri* 
deditns,  transegit." 

It  is  interesting  to  tnrn  to  some  of  the  Bnbjects  In  the  Cyclopaedia  which 
have  changed  so  remarkably  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Take  elec- 
tricity, for  instance.  "  Electricity,  or  electrical  force,  is  that  power,  or  prop- 
arty,  whereby  amber,  jet,  sealing-wax,  agate,  glass,  and  most  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  attract  straw,  paper,  and  other  light  bodies,  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Peripatetics  hold  this  power  to  consist  in  I  know  not  what  secret 
quality  or  sympathetic  power,  subsisting  between  the  amber,  e.  g.,  and  the 
straw,  and  resulting  from  the  substantial  form  of  each." 

There  is  a  most  ingenious  explanation  of  witchcraft,  concluding  thus  : 
"  Who  has  not  observed  a  setting-dog  :  and  the  effects  of  its  eye  on  the  part- 
ridge? .  .  .  That  man  is  not  secure  from  the  like  affections,  is  matter  of 
easy  observation.  Few  people  but  have,  again  and  again,  felt  the  effects  of 
an  angry,  a  fierce,  a  commanding,  a  disdainful,  a  lascivious,  an  entreating 
eye,  &c.  These  effects  of  the  eye,  at  least,  make  a  kind  of  witchcraft." 
Under  the  heading  Wren,  the  reader  is  advised  to  "see  the  article  Jenny 
Wren,"  where  he  learns  that  "  this  bird  tho'  very  small  is  of  a  very  chearful 
disposition,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  voice,  which  he  throws  out  with  great 
chearfulness  and  sprightliness,  usually  cocking  up  his  tail  all  the  time  he  is 
singing." 

Mathematicians  will  be  interested  in  the  plates  of  Conicks  and  Opticks,  and 
students  of  natural  history  will  be  much  edified  by  the  plate  entitled  Quadru- 
peds and  Serpents,  wherein  the  mouse,  the  lioness  and  the  buffalo  are  all  of 
the  same  size,  with  very  expressive  features,  and  the  Boyuna  finishes  the 
page  with  a  fine  flourish  of  his  tail. 

This  encyclopedia  is  altogether  the  most  unique  of  the  library's  possessions. 
and  the  glimpses  it  affords  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  will  amply  repay  one  for  a  brief  survey  of  its 
crowded  double  columns  and  curious  plates. 


Among  the  interesting  holiday  books  is  a  collection  of  American  letters  by 
Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom,  Professor  of  Fnglish  in  Smith  College,  entitled 
"The  Friendly  Craft,"  and  published  as  a  companion  volume  to  Lucas' 
"  Gentlest  Art."  "  Gathered  under  various  appropriate  heads,  such  as  '  The 
News  from  Home.'  '  Little  Men  and  Little  Women,'  '  Student  Tales,'  '  Lovers 
and  Friends,'  '  Genial  Gossip,'  '  Makers  of  History,'  l  Quips  and  Cranks,'  and 
'The  Fine  Art  of  Living,'  is  a  wide  variety  of  letters  from  youths  and 
maidens,  men  and  women.  .  .  .  The  pages  contain  abundant  humor, 
with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  pathos.  The  generation  which  has  grown  up 
since  the  Civil  War  will  receive  from  some  of  the  letters  of  this  period — say 
those  of  Lincoln,  Curtis  and  Greeley — an  uncommonly  vivid  impression  of 
the  intensity  of  the  strain  on  men's  emotions  while  the  fate  of  the  Union  was 
hanging  in  doubt.  .  .  .  Professor  Hanscom  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an 
admirable  piece  of  work."    (Nation,  December  10,  1908.) 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

In  June,  1808,  and  in  February,  1809,  at  places  in  Kentucky 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart,  were  born  the  two  oppos- 
ing leaders  of  the  sternest  conflict  this  country  has  had.  They 
were  alike  in  worldly  estate,  social  position,  and  the  capacity  of 
achieving  success,  and  their  careers  might  have  been  similar  in 
the  state  of  their  birth  ;  but  they  went  in  different  directions  to 
the  frontier,  and  in  opposite  spheres  became  famous  Americans. 
One  settled  in  Mississippi  and  became  a  planter,  a  defender  of 
slavery,  and  the  master  mind  of  the  advocates  of  secession. 
The  other  settled  in  Illinois,  became  a  typical  frontier  democrat, 
and  eventually  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  slave-holding  aris- 
tocracy. One  took  up  the  work  of  the  departed  Calhoun,  and 
going  a  step  beyond,  became  the  leader  of  the  militant  school  of 
State  Rights  ;  the  other,  succeeding  to  Webster's  ideal  of  union 
but  carrying  it  a  degree  farther,  became  the  leader  of  the  mili- 
tant school  of  nationalism.  And  when  the  two  sections  fought 
out  their  differences  in  the  civil  war,  the  man  from  Mississippi 
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directed  the  conflict  on  one  side  and  the  man  from  Illinois  on 
the  other.  And  these  two  opposing  presidents  were  both  great 
Americans  ;  for  if  we  allow  courage,  sagacity,  magnanimity, 
and  endurance  to  the  victor,  we  must  allow  fortitude,  sacrifice, 
dignity,  and  the  power  of  command  to  the  vanquished.  Let  us 
then  be  impartial  and  recognize  that  it  was  a  splendid  gift  these 
two  Kentucky  mothers  made  to  striving  American  manhood 
between  the  planting  of  the  corn  in  1808  and  the  thawing  of  the 
winter's  snows  in  1809. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
Equal  to  the  Southerner  in  the  best  Southern  qualities,  he  sur- 
passed him  in  some  other  essentials  of  greatness.  He  equaled 
him  in  courage,  in  persistence,  and  leadership  ;  he  surpassed 
him  in  wisdom,  gentleness,  and  in  his  attitude  toward  recon- 
struction. Lincoln  planned  well,  understood  the  situation  well, 
loved  well,  and  executed  well ;  Davis  understood  badly,  planned 
poorly,  undervalued  human  sympathy,  but  executed  well.  The 
balance  of  their  good  qualities  falls  on  the  side  of  the  North- 
erner. 

In  the  combat  to  which  destiny  reserved  the  two  men,  she 
provided  for  each  the  necessary  preliminary  training.  In  Miss- 
issippi Davis  found  an  open  door  for  success.  His  father  was  a 
poor  man  in  Kentucky,  began  life  poor  in  his  new  home,  and 
never  had  more  than  a  competence.  But  the  son  early  showed 
the  ability  to  master  his  difficulties,  found  a  way  to  put  himself 
through  college,  secured  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  retired 
from  the  army  to  the  life  of  a  planter,  entered  politics,  served 
with  distinction  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  elected  to  congress,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
President  Pierce,  and  finally  became  a  distinguished  United 
States  senator.  In  all  positions  he  bore  himself  with  credit, 
and  in  1850,  ten  years  before  his  rival  was  a  national  figure,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  the  pro-slavery  school  of  states- 
men. It  was  a  normal  process  of  emergence  and  had  its  paral- 
lel in  the  experience  of  many  another  prominent  American. 

Lincoln's  triumph  over  difficulties  was  not  so  easy.  The 
democratic  society  of  the  Northwest  had  fewer  opportunities 
for  rapid  success.  Financial  prosperity  came  slowly,  a  college 
education  was  out  of  the  question,  and  all  the  political  achieve- 
ment that  could  be  attained  was  to  be  wrung  by  sheer  ability 
out  of  a  mass  of  striving  opponents  and  critical  constituents. 
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Moreover,  nature  gave  him  an  awkward  figure  and  B  homely 
oountenance  which  did  not  proclaim  the  popular  favorite.  Be- 
tween his  simple  boyhood  and  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  gulf  which  nothing  but  ;.  great  genius  could 

have  spanned. 

From  his  limited  school  attendance  he  got  merely  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  the  tools  with  which  lie  supplied  the  other 
features  of  an  education.  The  task  did  not  appal  him.  He 
became  a  self-taught  man  who  brought  credit  to  his  instructor. 
When  still  a  boy  lie  had  read  every  book  he  could  find  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  backwoods  community  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  as  truly  the  marked  boy  as  if  he  had  been  the 
hero  of  the  grammar  school  in  a  more  enlightened  society.  The 
neighbors  were  proud  of  him  as  their  best  speller,  their  best 
penman,  and  their  most  widely  informed  inhabitant.  It  irri- 
tated him  to  find  a  subject  which  he  could  not  understand.  He 
taught  himself  surveying  in  six  weeks  and  law  within  two 
years,  and  by  the  standards  of  the  community  he  was  accounted 
proficient  in  each  branch  of  knowledge.  But  his  desire  to  learn 
never  left  him.  When  he  was  considered  the  best  lawyer  in 
Illinois  he  was  employed  to  defend  an  important  suit  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  mastered  the  case  and  went  to  its  trial,  to  find  that 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  more  distinguished  lawyer  from  Pittsburg, 
was  employed  to  argue  it.  He  was  indignant  at  the  treatment, 
but  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  the  superior  argument  of  his 
supplanter  :  "I  am  going  home  to  study  law.  .  .  .  These 
college  trained  men,  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
study,  are  coming  West,  don't  you  see  ?  They  study  their  cases 
as  we  never  do.  They  have  got  as  far  as  Cincinnati  now.  They 
will  soon  be  in  Illinois.  I  am  going  home  to  study  law.  I  am 
as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  when  they  get  out  to  Illinois  I  will 
be  ready  for  them."  But  Lincoln  had  something  a  college  edu- 
cation may  not  give,  the  willingness  to  recognize  defects  and 
the  power  to  overcome  them. 

More  characteristic  still  was  Lincoln's  later  relations  with  the 
man  from  Pittsburg,  who  became  a  most  unreasonable  critic  of 
the  Chicago  nomination.  Stanton  was  disappointed  because  the 
nominee  seemed  uncouth,  awkward,  and  ignorant.  Du  Chaillu, 
he  said,  was  a  fool  to  go  to  Africa  to  find  the  "original  gorilla,'' 
when  he  might  have  got  an  excellent  specimen  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.     Lincoln  heard  enough  of  this  to  know  that  his  critic 
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was  very  bitter,  and  he  was  human  enough  to  resent  it ;  but 
when  in  1862  he  wanted  a  secretary  of  war  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  name  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whom  all  men  conceded  the  best 
possible  man  for  the  place.  It  seems  certain  that  the  college- 
bred  lawyer  from  Pittsburg  would  have  been  less  generous. 

Lincoln's  formative  period  lasted  till  he  was  forty-five ;  and 
then  came  his  emergence,  sudden  and  splendid.  He  needed  a 
great  cause  to  arouse  his  energies ;  and  up  to  this  age  no  such 
cause  appeared.  But  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854  brought  him  to  a  crisis.  At  that  time  he  was  without 
administrative,  and  almost  without  legislative,  experience  ;  he 
was  unknown  outside  of  Illinois  and  had  only  moderate  influ- 
ence inside  of  it.  Ten  years  later  he  was  guiding  the  nation 
through  its  greatest  crisis,  projecting  wise  and  effective  funda- 
mental laws,  and  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world.  Never  was  a  decade  more  fruitful  of 
achievement  in  one  human  life. 

The  most  important  phases  of  this  ten  years'  career  are  three  : 
his  opposition  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  relation  to  the  civil 
war,  and  his  efforts  at  restoration  after  the  war  was  ended.  In 
each  he  appears  in  contrast  with  Davis,  who  is  now  fully  his 
opponent. 

The  first  came  through  the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  the 
territories.  In  1850  Congress  made  a  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question,  Davis  and  the  extreme  pro-slavery  party  protesting 
against  the  arrangement.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun  joined 
in  the  agreement ;  for  they  were  old  men  and  loved  peace.  It 
was  the  last  important  act  of  their  lives.  Four  years  later  they 
were  dead,  and  younger  and  more  aggressive  men  had  their 
places.  Then  Davis  and  the  militant  Southerners  took  the  lead 
of  the  pro-slavery  forces.  The  key-note  of  their  program  was 
the  admission  of  slavery  to  the  territories.  To  demand  this 
violated  both  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  but  they  could  plead  that  they  did  not  consent  to  the  latter 
and  that  the  radical  Southerners  opposed  the  former  and  ever 
pronounced  it  unconstitutional.  For  six  years  their  aggression 
was  successful.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  were  their  most  striking  triumphs,  and  their  reckless 
attempt  to  secure  Kansas  for  a  slave  state  marks  the  beginning 
of  their  failure. 

The  two  leading  parties  of  the  day,  Democratic  and  Whig, 
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had  wings  both  North  and  South.  Davie  .-poke  for  the  Southern 
Democrats  almosl  to  a  man,  and  this  Btrong  position  enabled 
him  to  break  the  fortunes  of  any  Northern  Democrat  who 
opposed  him.  By  this  means  he  made  it  worth  Douglas's  while 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill.  But  he  had 
a  still  further  advantage.  So  strong  was  pro-slavery  in  the 
South  that  no  Whig  congressman  from  that  section  dared 
oppose  his  contention  in  behalf  of  slavery.  Thus  it  happened 
that  on  his  favorite  subject  Davis  had  on  his  side  all  the  chief 
party  divisions  except  the  Northern  Whigs  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Northern  Democrats.  It  was  a  strong  combination  of 
forces  but  it  had  one  weakness  :  the  majority  of  Northern 
voters  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  it  was  possible  that  Davis's 
aggression  would  bring  them  to  unite  in  a  new  party  on  this 
comm«>n  issue.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  happened.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  brought  the  Republican  party  to  its  birth,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  gave  it  adolescence,  and  the  Kansas  strug- 
gle brought  it  to  maturity.  It  was  the  union  of  the  militant 
North  against  the  militant  South,  and  the  best  expression  of  its 
purpose  was  in  the  simple,  courageous,  and  dignified  words  of 
Lincoln,  spoken  in  1858:  "  'A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union  to 
be  dissolved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South."  This  sentiment  was  uttered  in  the  celebrated  conflict 
against  Douglas  and  went  far  and  wide.  "Do  you  realize," 
came  the  word  from  the  East,  "that  no  greater  speeches  have 
been  made  on  public  questions  in  the  history  of  our  country  ; 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  profound,  his  logic  unan- 
swerable, his  style  inimitable  ?"  Then  the  Illinois  Republicans 
concluded  that  they  had  "  presidential  timber"  in  their  political 
forest.  But  these  debates  did  more  than  make  Lincoln  a  presi- 
dential candidate  ;  they  embodied  the  best  refutation  of  the 
claim  that  slavery  had  a  right  to  enter  the  territories,  and  they 
divided  as  long  as  slavery  should  be  an  issue  the  Northern  and 
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Southern  wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  Rarely  has  a  series 
of  speeches  given  so  sharp  a  turn  to  the  course  of  history. 

In  1858  the  situation  called  for  a  debater,  in  1861  it  demanded 
an  administrator.  The  new  President  must  decide  whether 
there  should  be  peace  with  disunion  or  war  for  the  union  ;  and 
the  new  President  was  Lincoln,  whose  only  administrative 
experience  was  obtained  as  a  backwoods  postmaster.  Yet  he 
met  the  crisis  so  splendidly  that  no  reasonable  critic  has  dared 
to  find  fault  with  his  conduct.  At  the  brink  of  war  the  North 
was  hesitating.  All  her  citizens  who  voted  against  Lincoln  and 
some  who  voted  for  him  were  opposed  to  war.  Her  business 
interests  were  calling  for  peace.  Even  Horace  Greeley,  prince 
of  abolitionists,  asked  that  the  seceding  states  be  allowed  to  go 
in  peace.  And  the  decision  was  left  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  So 
far  as  we  know  his  inner  purpose,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
waver.  He  would  retake  the  forts  in  the  seceding  states,  he 
would  preserve  the  union  as  of  old,  and  he  would  make  no  com- 
promise on  the  question  on  which  the  campaign  of  1860  was 
fought  and  won,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories. 

With  this  rigidity  of  purpose  let  us  compare  the  attitude  of 
Seward,  next  to  Lincoln  the  most  prominent  Republican.  In  a 
speech  at  Rochester,  October  25,  1858,  which  was  four  months 
after  the  "house  divided  "  speech,  Seward  said:  "Shall  I  tell 
you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who  think  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agita- 
tors, and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It 
is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  utterly  a  slave-holding  nation  or  entirely 
a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately 
be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become 
marts  for  legitimate  enterprise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by 
their  farmers  to  slave-culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves, 
and  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men." 

This  utterance,  much  like  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  "house 
divided  "  speech,  differed  from  it  in  certain  essentials.  In  each 
there  is  the  same  sense  of  irreconcilable  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  the  same  prevision  of  the  triumph  of  freedom, 
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and  the  same  courageous  and  apparently  premature  declaration 
of  truth.    The  difference  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  speaker.     Lincoln 

Bpoke  in  a  tone  (A'  sympathy  for  the  situation  of  the  country. 
Seward  in  a  tone  of  vindietiveness  ;  Lincoln  spoke  primarily  of 
the  government,  t  lie  union,  Seward  of  the  institnt  ion  of  slavery  ; 
Lincoln  was  concerned  with  the  continued  existence  of  the 
u  house,"  Seward  with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Lincoln 
never  retracted  his  position,  Seward  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  of 
1S60-'G1  was  willing  to  effect  a  compromise.  Lincoln's  convic- 
tion was  deep  and  as  abiding  as  his  splendid  and  simple  nature, 
Seward's  was  conditioned  by  an  emotional  temperament  whose 
evanescent  mood,  rising  to  temerity  in  one  crisis,  retreated  to 
opportunism  in  another.  When  we  remember  that  it  was,  as  it 
seems,  by  a  mere  accident  that  Lincoln  and  not  Seward  was  the 
Republican  candidate  in  18G0,  we  see  how  it  nearly  happened 
that  a  President  was  chosen  who  would  have  yielded  to  the 
Southern  determination  to  divide  the  union. 

In  1860  the  popular  vote  was  4,758,000,  of  which  3,825,000 
were  cast  by  the  states  which  did  not  secede.  Lincoln  received 
1,864.000  votes,  which  was  2,892,000  less  than  the  combined  vote 
of  his  opponents  in  all  the  country  and  1,959,000  less  than  their 
combined  vote  in  the  non-seceding  states.  On  either  basis  the 
Republican  party  did  not  secure  a  majority  of  the  suffrages. 
The  November  crisis  was  hardly  on  the  country  before  men 
began  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  Republican  platform  was  not 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  Lincoln  ought  to  abate 
some  of  its  rigidity.  When  the  argument  reached  him  he  met 
it  with  an  emphatic  negative.  The  election,  he  said,  had  been 
carried  in  a  constitutional  way  on  issues  fairly  stated  to  the 
people,  and  to  surrender  to  the  defeated  foe  before  assuming 
the  duties  of  office  would  be  the  end  of  the  Republican  party 
and  of  the  union.  Then  came  the  attempt  at  compromise. 
Senator  Crittenden  would  secure  peace  by  extending  the  old 
Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific.  This  fell  short  of  guaranteeing  all 
the  territories  to  freedom,  and  for  that  reason  Lincoln  opposed 
and  probably  defeated  it.  If  Davis  and  the  South  would  give 
up  all  they  had  fought  for  since  1854  he  was  willing  to  have 
peace  ;  otherwise  the  struggle  must  go  on.  There  were  many 
other  persons  than  Crittenden  who  were  striving  for  peace,  but 
their  plans  were  futile.  The  seceders  knew  their  minds  well. 
They  knew,  also,  that  they  must  secede  or  submit  to  the  gradual 
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extinction  of  slavery.  Lincoln  alon,e  of  prominent  Northerners 
understood  the  problem  of  the  North  ;  he  realized  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  nation  must  struggle  for,  or  shamelessly 
abandon,  its  own  integrity  ;  he  understood  better  than  most  of 
his  associates  how  much  in  earnest  were  the  men  of  the  South  ; 
and  he  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  of  the  North  could  be 
counted  on  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  union  when  once  it  was 
properly  summoned.  With  Seward,  secretary  of  state  and  the 
most  influential  Republican  in  the  country,  plotting  for  a  policy 
of  conciliation,  and  with  every  other  member  of  the  cabinet  but 
one  standing  for  the  same  policy,  Lincoln  nevertheless  remained 
firm  in  his  position.  The  crisis  was  not  of  his  making;  let 
those  who  created  it  heal  it.  The  civil  war  was  Lincoln's  war, 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  preserved  the  union,  our  union  is 
Lincoln's  union. 

There  came  a  time  when  others  were  willing  that  the  war 
should  be  called  Lincoln's,  notably  in  the  summer  of  1864.  It 
was  the  eve  of  a  national  election  and  the  country  was  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  cost  and  the  advantage  of  three  years  of 
war  to  which  they  had  been  called  to  contribute.  Every  avenue 
of  information  brought  evidence  that  they  were  profoundly 
dissatisfied.  Since  early  spring  two  armies  had  been  moving 
on  two  strategic  confederate  positions,  Richmond  and  Atlanta  I 
in  each  there  had  been  severe  fighting  and  great  loss  of  life, 
and  in  neither  was  there  success.  The  war,  it  was  said,  was  a 
failure,  Lincoln's  failure.  The  Democratic  party,  rallying  its 
old-time  courage  and  pride,  demanded  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment which  brought  the  country  so  many  disasters.  The  Re- 
publican party  not  daring  to  change  leaders  lest  doing  so  be 
construed  as  a  confession  of  error,  nominated  the  present  leader 
with  many  misgivings.  Even  Lincoln  believed  that  the  load  of 
unpopularity  was  too  great  for  success  and  foretold  his  defeat. 
For  a  weary  month  his  sun  was  clouded,  and  then  came  the 
victory  at  Atlanta,  followed  by  another  on  Mobile  Bay.  Confi- 
dence returned  once  more  and  the  people  reelected  Lincoln.  It 
was  a  testing  time  in  which  the  courage  of  the  leader  did  not 
falter,  and  in  which  friend  and  foe  united  in  convincing  the 
country  that  the  war  was  Lincoln's  ;  and  all  the  exultation  of 
the  later  victory  has  not  been  able  to  erase  the  fact  from  the 
popular  consciousness. 

The  next  great  phase  of  his  career  was  reconstruction.      It 
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was  this  phase  that  revealed  Lincoln  to  the  South.  It  was  a 
tragic  moment  for  the  Southern  people  when  they  came  to 
that  the  man  whom  they,  following  their  leaders,  bad  believed 
their  worsl  enemy  and  oppressor,  was  in  fact  their  besl  friend 
and  defender.  It  added  to  the  pathos  of  Ihe  situation  thai  they 
must  sec  that  their  own  denunciation  had  fired  tlif  insane  brain 
which  concluded  that  lie  would  do  the  South  a  service  who 
would  take  the  life  on  which  in  reality  depended  their  safest 
restoration  to  peace  and  happiness. 

Lincoln  was  a  Southern  man  with  Northern  principles.  It 
may  suggest  Southern  complacency  to  assert  that  many  of  his 
best  qualities  were  Southern  ;  but  Southerners  insist  that  his 
approaehability,  his  ready  sympathy,  and  his  love  of  humor, 
are  qualities  which  are  oftenest  found  in  their  own  people. 
During  the  war  and  at  its  close  he  realized  the  Southerner's 
standpoint  better  than  any  other  Republican.  In  his  first  public 
utterance  on  the  question  that  divided  the  two  sections  he  said — 
the  date  was  1854  :  '4 1  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Southern 
people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  now 
introduce  it.  If  it  did  now  exist  among  us  we  should  not 
instantly  give  it  up.  .  .  .  When  the  Southern  people  tell  us 
they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of  slavery  than  we 
are,  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  institu- 
tion exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I 
surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not 
know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution. " 
Here  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  slavery  question 
and  the  negro  question  are  two  distinct  problems  and  that  when 
the  first  is  solved  the  second  will  remain.  And  is  it  not  the 
view  to  which  reasonable  men  have  come  to-day  when  the 
passions  of  conflict  have  died  and  the  clear  light  of  history  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  ?  As  the  war  drew  to  its  close  the 
great  problem  of  restoration,  embracing  the  questions  of  the 
treatment  of  the  freed  men  and  the  treatment  of  the  former 
masters,  became  the  overshadowing  problem  of  all  our  states- 
men. And  here  again  Lincoln's  attitude  stands  out  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Davis,  the  defeated  leader  of  the  South. 

In  spite  of  certain  criticisms  from  his  own  people,  it  is  gener- 
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ally  accepted  that  the  confederate  President  conducted  his  part 
of  the  civil  war  with  ability.  He  drew  out  the  last  resource 
of  his  people,  and  defeat  found  him  still  unconquered,  willing 
to  end  his  life  with  the  cause  committed  to  his  charge.  When 
all  was  over  he  refused  to  ask  for  the  pardon  that  would  restore 
him  to  the  citizenship  he  had  repudiated,  and  remained  until 
his  death  in  1889  unrepentant,  unreconstructed,  the  last  citizen 
of  the  confederacy.  There  was  much  of  fortitude  and  dignity 
in  this  isolation.  It  was  all  human  and  historic  but  less  than 
great.  It  was  a  day  of  distress,  and  what  the  South  wanted 
was  not  defiance  but  reconciliation.  His  words,  next  to  Lee's, 
would  have  been  most  powerful  in  softening  the  feelings  of 
those  who  trusted  him.  No  such  words  were  uttered,  and  in 
keeping  silent  he  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  the  greatest  deed  of 
his  life. 

The  task  that  Davis  refused  was  taken  up  by  his  Northern 
opponent  with  zeal.  It  was  probably  the  most  congenial  work 
of  Lincoln's  life,  this  healing  of  the  wounds  of  war.  In  1863  he 
announced  a  program  of  restoration  so  liberal  to  the  seceding 
states  that  it  aroused  the  opposition  of  a  large  part  of  the  men 
who  supported  the  war.  The  point  of  difference  between  him 
and  them  was  suffrage  for  the  negro  ;  he  would  have  withheld 
it  from  all  but  the  most  capable,  they  from  none  but  the  crimi- 
nal. To-day  most  persons  feel  that  he  was  right  and  his 
opponents  wrong ;  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  historian  of  the 
distant  future  will  accept  this  judgment.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  splendid  sympathy  with  a  conquered  people  and 
of  his  broad  capacity  to  carry  in  his  heart  the  woes  of  those 
whom  he  had  regretfully  brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  ruin. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  careers  of  Thadeus  Stevens  and  Charles 
Sumner,  his  typical  Republican  critics,  which  can  compare 
with  it. 

And  so  making  the  issue  out  of  which  came  the  war,  precipi- 
tating the  war  when  others  hesitated,  and  healing  its  wounds 
were  all  Lincoln's.  Did  ever  an  American  statesman  give  his 
hand  to  a  greater  task  ?  Washington  did  not  make  the  revolu- 
tion, he  merely  led  its  armies  ;  he  did  not  make  the  constitu- 
tion, he  only  pat  it  into  operation.  With  what  other  achieve- 
ments in  our  history  can  we  compare  the  labors  of  Lincoln  ? 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  explained  by  nothing  but 
his  genius.      His  early  environment  will  not  account  for  him. 
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In  fact,  .-fine  of  the  influences  of  his  surroundings  must  have 
hindered  rather  than  helped  his  career,     In  his  formative  period 

he  heard  the  worsl  B] ohes  in  America  ;  ye1  his  matured  stylo 

of  oratory  was  more  Greek  than  any  other  American's.  The 
passion  of  Clay,  the  logic  of  Calhoun,  and  the  periods  of  Web- 
ster are  now  forgotten  by  the  average  American  ;  but  the 
Gettysburg  Bpeech  and  the  inaugural  addresses  are  read  in  every 
American  school.  His  English,  like  his  own  character,  was 
homely,  clear,  and  pure.  His  literary  style  was  extraordinary 
because  his  soul  was  extraordinary. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  statesmanship.  The  East  excelled  the 
West  in  enlightenment,  in  civic  ideals,  and  in  conservative 
politics  ;  and  Eastern  men  tried  long  to  solve  the  question  of 
slavery.  Seward,  Sumner,  Greeley,  and  Garrison  represent  the 
best  that  could  come  from  this  source.  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the 
frontier,  solved  the  question  more  quickly  and  effectively  than 
either  of  the  others  had  dreamed  of  doing.  Environment,  per- 
haps, has  much  to  do  in  making  the  career  of  an  ordinary 
statesman,  but  great  characters  like  Lincoln's  are  the  gifts 
of  God. 

A  sense  of  humor  was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  notable  qualities. 
With  it  he  won  many  a  heart  and  broke  the  attack  of  many  an 
opponent.  It  was  a  part  of  his  originality  and  some  merely 
conventional  people  found  it  unpleasant.  They  took  it  as  the 
outcome  of  a  trivial  nature,  as,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  in 
some  men  of  less  continuous  purpose.  But  he  who  despises  a 
sense  of  humor  does  not  understand  the  human  heart.  He  who 
laughs  much  loves  much,  nor  must  we  think  that  a  man  has  no 
sorrow  in  his  life  because  he  does  not  choose  to  wear  it  in  his 
face.  Lincoln  ever  had  disappointments  and  burdens  which 
brought  fits  of  despondency.  Late  in  his  presidency  friends 
observed  that  periods  of  melancholy  came  more  frequently  after 
his  outbursts  of  mirth  ;  but  he  bore  difficulties  with  fortitude. 
It  is  a  man's  part  to  endure  and  wait  until  the  burden  is  lifted 
or  life  is  spent. 

In  Lincoln  there  was  an  element  of  erraticism  ;  he  was  not 
always  greatest.  Before  1854  his  attitude  toward  public  matters 
was  not  notable.  It  took  a  great  question  to  call  out  his  ener- 
gies, but  when  once  aroused  they  were  splendid.  The  same  is 
true  of  his  speeches  and  his  letters;  some  are  excellent  and 
some  are  commonplace.     His  first  speech  in  the  Douglas  debates 
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is  loosely  constructed  and  shambling  in  thought ;  the  succeed- 
ing speeches  are  models  of  chaste  and  elevated  argumentation. 
Many  of  his  letters  are  thoroughly  inconsequential  in  expres- 
sion ;  others,  as  that  in  which  he  notified  Hooker  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  are  unexcelled  in 
clear,  chaste  and  effective  utterance.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  to  do  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  extraor- 
dinary things  in  an  heroic  manner. 

He  has  been  pronounced  the  first  typical  American,  but  the 
assertion  seems  hardly  correct.  He  was  greater  than  the  type. 
He  had,  undoubtedly,  many  genuine  American  traits,  but  so 
had  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Andrew  Johnson; 
and  either  of  them  was,  probably,  nearer  the  type  than  Lincoln. 
Caesar  was  not  a  typical  Roman,  nor  Pericles  a  typical  Athenian, 
yet  each  had  about  him  much  that  was  characteristic  of  his 
country. 

Great  lives  are  permanent  historical  features ;  they  last  longer 
than  battles  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  When  the  world 
is  as  far  from  the  nineteenth  century  as  we  are  to-day  from  the 
thirteenth  it  will  think  of  Lincoln  as  we  think  of  Stephen 
Langton  and  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  we  think  of 
Magna  Charta.  Indeed,  the  ancient  English  and  the  recent 
American  conflicts  have  much  in  common.  There  are  in  each 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  inequality,  the  same  cry  for 
nationalitj7,  the  same  protest  against  a  technically  legal  but 
outworn  institution,  and  the  same  crucial  triumph  of  freedom. 
And  the  comparison  of  leaders  is  more  striking  still.  Each 
movement  is  a  passionate  and  rather  unorganized  struggle  until 
it  comes  under  the  control  of  a  clear,  calm,  gentle,  and  deter- 
mined intelligence.  The  English  barons  had  strong  arms  and 
stout  legs,  but  their  heads  were  only  baronial.  The  ideals  of 
Langton  compelled  their  respect  and  insured  their  victory.  In 
the  American  conflict  original  abolitionists,  anti-Nebraska  men, 
anti-Lecompton  men,  and  dissatisfied  Whigs  and  Democrats  all 
desired  to  check  the  advance  of  slavery,  but  they  lacked  organ- 
ized purpose.  Lincoln's  ideals  gave  them  unity  and  confidence, 
and  his  will  made  them  irresistible. 

More  than  this,  what  Langton  did  for  the  English  serfs  Lin- 
coln did  for  the  American  slaves.  Seven  centuries  after  Runny- 
mede  the  descendants  of  the  thirteenth  century  serfs  are  in 
high  authority  in  England  and   in  many  far  countries.      The 
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eny  of  baron  and  yeoman  unite  with  them  to  bonor  the 
man  who  gave  them  their  share  of  the  national  liberty.  Seven 
centuries  hence  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  regard  to 
Lincoln.  A  great  and  powerful  group  of  dark  men.  descended 
from   those   from  whom  be  struck  the  bonds  of  slavery,  may 

unite  with  a  \  rful  group  of  white  men.  descended 

from  those  from  whom  lie  struck  tin*  bonds  of  social  inequality, 
to  remind  the  world  that  great  men  do  not  die,  and  to  illustrate 
the  blessings  <<(  that  union  which  Lincoln  preserved  when  it 
was  threaten*  d  with  destruct  ion. 

John  Spencer  Bassett. 
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February  22,  1909 

The  world  lies  prostrate,  stupefied  with  woe, 

Her  loss  not  vet  all  told, — 
For  Sicily's  wivathed  uplands  no  more  glow 

With  grapes  of  lucent  gold. 
From  the  recesses  of  the  deep  there  burst 

A  force  which  wrenched,  convulsed  and  overthrew, 
Uprooted  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  shook 
Whole  cities  into  chaos,  dire,  accurst ; 

To  the  griin  horror  added  flame,  then  drew 

The  sea-depths  up  to  blot  the  land  out.     Look 
Where,  without  warning  sped, 
A  hundred  thousand  men,  God's  creatures  all — lie  dead. 

Yea,  and  the  living,  grief-  and  panic-stricken, 

What  worse  than  death  they  bear  ! 
Wounded  and  shelterless,  they  starve  and  sicken, 

Reprieved  but  for  despair. 
O  men  have  never  had  such  cause  to  mourn, 
Yet  never  has  the  world,  one,  unified, 

Shared  in  the  grief  some  of  her  children  knew. 
For  not  by  Italy  alone  is  borne 

This  loss, — 'tis  ours,  the  world's.    Our  arms  stretch  wide 
With  offerings.     Our  love  is  strong  to  do. 
Though  dull  to  understand 
Thy  judgments,  Lord,  in  mercy  we  can  trace  thy  hand. 

Across  the  seas  that  exiled  us  of  old, 

We  hear  the  cry  and  come  ; 
With  flashing  of  our  word-transmitted  gold, 

The  great  sea-cables  hum  ; 
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Speeding  relief  across  the  severing  main, 
The  Celtic,  richly  laden,  hasteneth 

To  join  the  fleet  form'd  not  for  war,  but  love, 
Where  Russians,  side  by  side  with  men  of  Spain 
Fight  for  Calabrian  peasants  against  Death, 

And  where  our  colors,  flung  with  theirs  above 
The  brightly  treacherous  sea 
Shall  form  the  rainbow  promise  of  a  Peace  to  Be. 

To  him  of  Valley  Forge  glimmered  the  sign, 

War-dimmed  but  constant,  till 
To-day  through  sorrow  it  doth  clearly  shine. 

We  must  that  pledge  fulfill, 
Who  are  become  all  Nations'  precedent 
To  teach  them  liberty.     O  may  we  not 

Forget  that  one  with  it  is  Brotherhood. 
We  have  been  fashioned  as  an  instrument 
Of  Progress,  by  the  widening  of  our  lot, 

To  knit  mankind  together,  as  God  would, 
Inheriting  the  task 
Of  one  whose  will  was  ever  the  service  God  might  ask. 

Marion  Keep  Patton. 


CONCERNING  OLAF  THE  SKALD 

It  was  Ascension  Day  and  the  men  from  the  court  were  on 
their  way  to  church— Ragnvald,  a  very  favorite  friend  of  the 
king  and  possessed  of  the  title  Earl  of  Orkney  ;  Sigurd  Selsbane, 
one  of  the  king's  fighting  men  and  close  in  his  confidence  ;  Olaf, 
the  little  blind  skald,  lately  come  to  the  court  and  pleasing  to 
all  because  of  his  sweet  voice,  his  ready  wit  and  gentle  ways ; 
and  King  Einar,  who  is  myself. 

Being  in  the  church,  Sigurd  dropped  back  to  speak  to  me  and 
motioned  with  amusement  in  his  gesture  for  me  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  my  little  skald. 

"He  has  a  sixth  sense,"  Sigurd  assured  me.  "  Without  the 
sight  of  his  eyes  that  boy  knows  always  of  the  presence  of 
Ragnvald  Orkney  ;  let  the  Earl  but  so  much  as  pass  by  the  lad 
and  his  slender  body  is  all  a-shiver  straightway  and  he  clasps 
his  coat  about  him  tightly  and  knots  his  hands  into  fists.  He 
either  loves  the  Earl  Ragnvald  or  else  he  fears  him  most  pite- 
ously." 

I,  King  Einar,  laughed  at  Sigurd  and  regarded  the  small  skald 
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curiously;  and  oven  as  my  gaze  was  on  the  pair  before  me, 
Ragnvald  turned  the  flash  of  li is  black  eyes  on  bis  companion 

and  the  other  shrank  as  if  be  caught  their  dark  brilliance  shin- 
ing through  Ins  eyelids.  1  heard  Ragnvald  address  tin*  boy 
softly  in  a  tone  of  interest. 

"1  have  not  iced  you,"  he  said  in  his  even  voice,  kindly,  ''that 
you  look  much  like  the  hero  Thorer  whom  I  had  the  evil 
fortune  to  slay  in  battle.     I  should  take  you  for  his  brother." 

The  lad  shook  his  head  violently.  "  I  have  never  heard  of 
Thorer/' he  cried  out,  in  strange  heat  of  denial.  And  Sigurd 
Selsbane  beside  me  clapped  his  hands  and  smiled  in  my  face. 

''How  do  you  explain  your  singer's  conduct,  great  King 
Einar  ?  "  he  mocked  me. 

But  we  had  reached  the  side  platform  where  were  the  seats 
that  were  kept  for  the  King  and  his  court,  and  we  took  our 
places  there  while  mass  was  being  said.  And  I,  either  because 
I  had  heard  the  service  often  or  was  becoming  less  alert  in 
Christian  practice,  felt  my  attention  straying  to  the  skald-boy 
and  soon  was  wrapt  in  the  consideration  of  his  lovely  counte- 
nance, and  heard  the  chanting  only  as  a  dim,  monotonous 
sounding  in  the  distance.  His  hair  lay  in  curls  on  his  shoulders. 
The  texture  of  it  was  very  fine  and  its  color  was  like  a  blending 
of  the  yellowest  gold  and  the  faintest  crimson  ;  and  his  hands 
were  delicate  and  little  like  a  woman's,  having  shapely  white 
fingers.  And  while  I  was  contemplating  them,  he  lifted  one  of 
them  and  put  it  on  Ragnvald's  shoulder — for  ho  was  sitting 
next  to  him — and  felt  up  and  down  the  silk-slashed  sleeve.  His 
act  was  almost  a  caress  and  Ragnvald's  firm  mouth  softened  as 
he  half  turned  to  the  boy. 

"You  are  very  finely  dressed/'  was  what  the  boy  whispered 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  to  the  Earl. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  Ragnvald  he 
would  not  thus  have  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve, — perhaps,  then, 
the  other  explanation  of  Sigurd  was  to  be  accepted.  He  had 
said  that  the  boy  loved  Ragnvald  !  As  I  studied  the  Earl's 
dark,  handsome  face,  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  stalwart 
body,  I  perceived  again,  as  I  had  done  many  times  before, 
that  he  was  surpassingly  good  to  look  upon. 

"  Perhaps  even  a  lad  might  love  him,"  I  admitted,  "  for  he  is 
admirable  above  all  men  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  choir-boys  were  now  singing  the  closing  chant,  and  the 
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many  people  who  had  come  to  the  service  passed  slowly  from 
the  church.  As  the  rest  of  them  were  going,  Ragnvald  rose  and 
went  over  to  the  altar,  where  he  knelt  and  bent  over  it  so  that 
his  blue  cloak  swept  back  from  his  shoulders  to  the  floor.  He 
bowed  his  head  and  prayed,  not  aloud  but  silently. 

Sigurd  and  I  moved  toward  the  door.  We  had  come  down 
the  long  aisle  and  stood  without  in  the  entry,  looking  back  for 
our  friend,  when  we  saw  a  thing  to  startle  us  greatly.  The 
blind  skald  had  sprung  from  his  seat  and  gropingly  had  stum- 
bled from  the  platform  to  the  altar  where  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
knelt.  Then  catching  suddenly  at  the  blue  silk  cloak,  the  other 
hand  lifted  something  into  the  air — something  that  flashed  and 
answered  back  to  the  rays  of  light— and  brought  it  down  with 
force  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  praying  Ragnvald.  Even  where 
we  stood,  spell-bound  by  the  horror  of  the  scene,  we  heard  the 
slashing  and  slitting  of  silk  as  the  blade  was  dragged  through 
Ragnvald's  costly  garments.  The  caress  I  had  supposed  the 
skald  had  given  when  he  sat  by  the  Earl  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  if  he  wore  armour.  Sigurd,  white  and  trem- 
bling, grasped  my  arm. 

"Come,"  he  was  shouting,  "the  side  way  is  nearer,"  and  he 
sped  down  the  narrow  passage  in  the  hall  that  ran  parallel  to 
the  church  and  entered  the  main  room  by  a  side  door  near  the 
altar. 

I  went  more  slowly,  for  I  feared  to  find  my  friend  dead,  the 
friend  whom  I  regarded  as  dearer  than  any  worth  beside  and 
whose  life  I  counted  precious  to  me  as  my  own.  And  I  delayed 
to  go  to  him,  lest  I  find  the  noble  body  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor, 
marred  by  blood  and  motionless  in  death. 

Before  my  slow,  reluctant  steps  brought  me  to  the  door  by 
which  Sigurd  had  entered,  he  came  forth  again,  a  breathless 
excitement  in  his  face,  and  began  to  talk  to  me  with  voice 
strained  high  and  in  a  rasping  pitch. 

"  Ragnvald  is  unhurt,"  he  cried.  My  heart  gathered  courage 
to  beat  again  and  a  great  joy  came  flooding  to  my  eyes  so  as  to 
bring  tears  with  it,  and  I  grasped  good  Sigurd  by  the  shoulders 
and  made  him  tell  it  me  again. 

"  He  is  alive,  the  knife  caught  the  cloak  only,"  he  said,  and 
then  went  on  with  the  story.  "When  I  dashed  up  to  him  he 
was  getting  to  his  feet,  and  the  boy,  the  blind  skald,  was  stand- 
ing over  him,  and  as  he  heard  my  running  steps  he  shrank 
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away  and  stared  at   me  with  wide  eyes,  and   I   could  swear  you 
there  w.-ts  Bigb.1  in  t hem,  for  they  followed  my  movements  with 

inch  a  look  of   terror  I  WBB  almost    brought    to   pity   him,  slayer 
though  he  is." 
1  pushed  by  him  and  entered  the  main  room.     The  lights  bad 

burned  out  in  their  sconces  and  B  great  dimness  BO  pervaded  the 
place  with  il  m  that  at  first  I  did  not  see  distinctly. 

Then  I  beheld  the  earl  and  the  b«»y  standing  facing  each 
other  in  front  ol'  the  altar.  Ragnvald's  face  had  a  flush  over  it 
and  his  lips  curled  in  a  curious  half-smile,  while  his  black  eyes 
ablaze  dwelt  on  the  hanging  head  and  drooping  figure  of  the 
skald  with  a  light  that  I  had  never  seen  in  a  man's  eyes  for  any 
hut  a  woman. 

At  first  he  was  not  aware  of  my  presence,  but  slowly  he 
seemed  to  become  conscious  of  it,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  to  me, 
the  blaze  still  in  them.  He  had  the  look  of  one  who  has  just 
come  upon  some  wonderful  and  astounding  fact — not  at  all  the 
expression  1  might  have  expected  to  find  in  the  face  of  him  who 
had  just  escaped  death. 

"  Ragnvald,"  my  voice  came  thickly  from  my  throat  for  I 
had  not  hoped  to  address  him  again  in  this  world,  "the  skald 
shall  die  at  once."  I  dared  not  look  at  the  little  cowering 
shamed  fellow,  for  he  had  always  been  dearly  pleasing  to  me 
and  I  was  fond  of  him  ;  but  no  pity  must  hinder  the  punish- 
ment of  one  who  had  sought  to  murder  the  Earl  Ragnvald 
Orkney,  the  greatest  of  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Nor- 
way, and  my  best  friend.     "  I  pass  the  death  sentence  on  him/' 

Ragnvald's  smile  slowly  deepened  and  he  looked  the  little 
person  before  him  deliberately  up  and  down,  then  turning  from 
him  to  me,  he  said  in  a  voice  deprecating  and  significant : 

"The  skald  and  I — understand  each  other!"  I  drew  my 
breath  quickly  with  relief  and  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
so  generous  as  the  earl ;  and  I  was  glad  in  my  heart  that  the 
boy  was  to  be  spared.  I  spoke  my  thoughts  to  Ragnvald  and 
promised  to  send  the  lad  away  to  Iceland  by  the  first  ship.  But 
again  he  would  not  have  it  so. 

"  Nor  that,  either,"  he  answered  me,  and  laughed  ever  so 
softly,  as  if  he  had  some  little  jest  all  to  himself. 

In  token  of  my  appreciation  of  his  kind  act,  I  drew  off  an 
arm-ring  made  of  rubies  braided  together  with  gold,  and  put  it 
in  his  hand.      He  bowed  and  turned  straightway  to  his  com- 
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panion,  lifted  one  of  the  boy's  slender  arms  and  slipped  on  the 
bracelet,  pushing  it  up  over  his  elbow.  And  as  the  lad's  sleeve 
fell  back  from  his  shoulder,  I  saw  how  very  white  and  slender 
and  how  smoothly  rounded  his  arm  was,  and  wondered  at  it. 
The  brilliant  glance  that  Ragnvald  got  from  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  my  erst-while  blind  boy  made  me  wonder  even  more.  They 
seemed  to  have  something  between  them,  something  to  which  I 
was  an  outsider.  I  began  to  reprimand  the  skald  and  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  what  possible  reason  he  could  have  for  wishing 
to  despatch  the  earl,  who  had  ever  been  kind  to  him.  The  lad 
looked  into  my  face  fearlessly. 

"He  slew  my  brother  Thorer  in  battle,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
tense  voice.  "I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  and  it  would  be  dis- 
grace beyond  everything  if  my  brother's  death  went  unavenged 
by  me.  I  swore  to  kill  the  man  who  killed  him,  and  I  tried  to 
do  it, — I  tried  to  keep  my  promise,  even  though  it  should  prove 
a  sorer  trial  than  the  killing  of  myself  would  be  ;  for  I  came  to 
admire  the  even  voice  of  Ragnvald  and  to  be  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence always,  and  then  shyly  I  would  peep  through  my  lashes  at 
him  when  no  one  was  by  to  notice  that  the  blind  boy's  eyes 
were — blind  no  longer.  And  the  sight  of  him  was  as  grateful 
to  my  eyes  as  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  pleasant  to  my  ears, 
yet  I  must  needs  kill  him  !     And  I  have  tried." 

Whereat  the  boy  fell  to  sobbing  so  piteously  that  I  was 
minded  to  lift  him  in  my  arms  and  kiss  him — which  was  a 
strange  impulse  for  me  to  have.     Ragnvald  stepped  nearer  me. 

"After  his  blow,"  he  said,  "  I  got  up  and  grasped  him  in  my 
arms,  perhaps  to  choke  him  or  merely  crush  him  to  death  by 
the  strength  of  my  arms,  and  he — was  not  a  boy,  and  he  cried 
out  with  the  voice  of  a  girl." 

And  then  Ragnvald  stood  watching  me  from  under  his  eye- 
brows, with  his  arms  folded.  When  he  saw  that  I  understood 
this  much,  he  smiled  in  satisfaction,  nodded,  and  went  on  : 

"And  I  am  going  to  make  her  marry  me  as  penalty  for  her 
attempt  on  my  life."  The  one-time  skald  started  at  this  and 
looked  at  Ragnvald,  her  cheeks  burning. 

"You  put  me  to  too  much  shame,"  she  said,  "to  make  me 
marry  the  man  I  ought  to  kill  because  of  my  brother's  death." 

He  clasped  the  fingers  of  one  hand  about  her  arm  just  above 
the  bracelet,  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with  that  flame  in 
his  eyes  that  I  had  seen  when  I  first  entered. 
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"You  love  me,"  lie  said,  speaking  between  his  teeth,  not 
because  he  was  angry,  bnt  by  the  stress  of  bis  feeling. 

She  looked  back  at  him  with  those  eyes  bo  much  like  her 
brother's  thai  she  would  have  been  recognized  at  once  as  kin  of 

his   it'  slit'   had    not    SOUght    pretext    to   hide   them.       And    a  slow 

color  crept  over  her,  mounting  to  her  hair,  and  her  eyelids  flut- 
tered, but  sin-  did  not  deny  him. 

Everybody  of  any  note  in  all  my  kingdom  came  to  attend  the 
feast  at  the  marriage  of  Ragnvald  with  Thorer's  sister. 

When  she  entered  the  hall  with  her  husband,  there  was  a 
general  motion  of  astonishment.  She  was  dressed  in  a  richly 
embroidered  gown  of  satin,  blue  in  color,  like  the  blue  of  a  clear 
and  shallow  stream.  Her  hair  was  plaited  and  intertwined  with 
jewels  ;  she  was  so  entirely  womanly  that  all  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  have  passed  for  a  boy. 

The  two  sat  beside  me  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  laughed 
and  talked  so  fast  that  others  could  hardly  speak  at  all.  But 
when  there  was  loud  merriment  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  at 
the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head,  so  as  to  attract  all  eyes  to 
that  part  of  the  room,  Ragnvald  thought  that  none  observed 
them,  though  I,  King  Einar,  because  I  loved  them  best  of  all 
the  company,  and  was  also  near,  saw  what  he  did  and  heard 
their  words. 

He  took  her  right  hand,  the  one  that  had  held  the  knife  to 
strike  him,  and  swiftly  brought  it  to  his  lips. 

"  I  am  ashamed, "  she  said  to  him. 

"That  you  stabbed  me?"  He  laughed  at  her.  "We  shall 
soon  forget  that, " 

"  No,  not  of  that !  "  She  shook  her  head.  "  That  it  was  right 
to  do.  It  is  this  I  am  ashamed  of,  that  I  can  forget  my  brother 
and  all  that  I  owe  him— because— " 

"Yes  ?"  he  challenged  softly,  bending  forward. 

"Because  I  love  you  better/'  she  said,  and  her  face  was 
naming. 

And  Ragnvald,  forgetting  whether  any  might  be  looking, 
swept  his  lips  along  her  arm  as  high  as  the  arm-ring  he  had 
given  her,  and  smiled. 

Annabel  Hitchcock  Sharp. 


THE  HANDS  OF  AGE 

The  hands  of  youth  are  smooth  and  beautiful, 
And  round,  and  finely  formed,  and  white,  and  cool. 

But  I  have  known  two  old  and  twisted  hands, 
With  knotted  veins,  and  fingers  bent  with  work, 
No  grace  of  form  is  left  to  those  worn  frames 
Wherein  the  hidden  grace  of  life  doth  lurk. 

But  thin,  and  cramped,  and  old,  they  on  them  bear 
The  scars  of  those  who  toil  and  struggle  much. 
The  patient  strength  of  all  the  earth  is  theirs, 
And  tenderness  untold  is  in  their  touch. 

The  hands  of  youth  are  white  and  soft  with  ease, 
But  God  hath  clasped  such  twisted  hands  as  these. 

Henrietta  Sperry. 


IN  MARCH 

My  soul  has  been  asleep 
For  many  months,  since  Fall ; 
But  now  it  is  awake,  for  I 
Have  heard  a  blue  bird's  call. 

I  think  that  when  I  lie  beneath 
The  sod,  full  deep  and  long, 
I  still  will  stir  and  listen 
At  the  first  blue  bird's  song. 

Katherine  Duncan  Morse. 


ALUS  FAIR 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  I  hate  to  think  of  leaving  it,"  and  the  girl 
drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  very."  The  man  shifted  his  position  so  that  he  could 
watch  her  face.  "And  I  hate  to  think  of  leaving  it,  too.  It's 
been  so  good  to  talk  with  a  civilized  woman  again.     You  don't 
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know  how  homesick  a  felloe  in  the  Philippines.     And  I 

was  away  from  the  settlements  most  of  the  time,  too.     Whew  ! 

I'm  glad  it's  «>viT  for  ;i  while." 

"And  you  musl  go  back  after  awhile?"  The  girl  looked 
down  at  him  seriously.  Her  face  showed  pity  and  a  certain 
tenderness  which  made  her  grave. 

"  Yes,  they  shift  us  soldiers  around,  you  know,  never  let  us 
stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  get  lazy.  But  I'm  ready  for 
a  rest,  myself,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  Did  you  get  very  homesick  ?  "  The  girl's  voice  was  troubled. 
The  man  looked  up  quickly  and  smiled. 

"Oh,  sometimes,"  he  said  lightly,  "  but  I  always  get  over  it. 
Let's  not  talk  about  it  now  —  things  are  too  nice  to  waste  by 
thinking  of  the  bad  times,"  and  he  looked  at  her  with  deep 
meaning  in  his  eyes. 

''Yes,  isn't  it  beautiful  here?"  The  girl  spoke  rapidly  and 
looked  away  from  him  out  over  the  lake.  It  lay  before  them,  a 
sheet  of  blue  spangled  with  silver  ;  and  over  beyond  Stony 
Island  fleecy  clouds  were  piling  a  soft  bed  for  the  sun  to  sink 
into  when  his  day's  journey  should  be  done.  The  girl  gazed  out 
over  it  with  eyes  that  saw  beyond  its  beauty.  Suddenly  she 
laughed,  and  the  man  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "  how  funny  you  looked  that  first 
day  I  saw  you.  You  came  to  the  cottage  to  see  the  boatman — 
do  you  remember  ?  And  your  leggings  were  off  because  you'd 
been  swimming  your  horse,  and  you  were  so  apologetic  to  ap- 
pear before  ladies  in  such  a  costume." 

"Yes,  and  your  mother  gave  us  hot  tea,  and  insisted  on  our 
sitting  by  the  fire  to  dry." 

" And  the  major  was  so  funny."  The  girl  hesitated.  "The 
major's  a  good  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he  ?" 

"Yes  indeed  he  is.  We  went  all  through  the  Philippines 
together,  and  the  scrapes  we've  been  through'd  make  a  good 
sized  book,"  he  chuckled  at  the  thought.     "Why  ?  "  he  added. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  said,  "only,  somehow — well,  I  suppose 
I'm  prudish,  and  of  course  you  associate  with  all  sorts  of  men 
and  they're  probably  nice,  but — well — oh,  I  don't  know,  only  he 
doesn't  seem  quite — well,  quite  the  sort  of  man  you'd  choose 
for  an  intimate  friend.      He's  so — well — different." 

"Poor  old  Dick!"  The  man  laughed.  "I  see  what  you 
mean,  though.     He  is  sort  of  bluff  and  outspoken,  and  some- 
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times — .  Well,  you  know  he's  had  a  hard  sort  of  life  and  never 
had  any  chance  to  learn  the  things  you've  been  brought  up 
with.  He  had  to  pick  up  what  he  could  get  as  he  went  along. 
But  at  heart  you  won't  find  a  better  man  in  a  thousand.  He 
makes  a  lot  of  bluster  sometimes,  but  when  you  want  the  solid 
stuff,  he's  there  every  time.  No,  Dick's  all  right/'  and  he  shook 
his  head  solemnly. 

"Well,  of  course  you  know  best,  and  it's  just  because  I  don't 
know  him  better,  I  suppose. — But  tell  me,  are  you  going  to 
break  camp  this  week  ?     I  thought  he  said  so  yesterday." 

"Yes,  we've  only  four  days  more,  and  then — I'll  hate  to  say 
good-by  to  you,  little  girl.  You've  meant  a  lot  to  me  this  sum- 
mer, and  I  can't  tell  you—  " 

"Then  don't  try."  The  girl  put  out  her  hand  quickly. 
"We've  four  days,  at  least,  yet;  and  good-bys  are  always  so 
horrid.     Let's  not  make  ours  any  longer  than  necessary." 

There  was  a  note  of  pleading  in  her  voice  that  made  the  man's 
pulses  beat  faster.  He  caught  her  outstretched  hand  in  both  of 
his  and  held  it  close. 

"  No,  I  won't  tell  you  now,"  he  said,  "but—  "  The  blast  of  a 
horn  from  the  cottage  below  made  them  both  start,  and  the  girl 
withdrew  her  hand  quickly. 

"There's  the  supper  horn,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  I  must  go," 
and  she  turned  away. 

"  But  when  shall  I  see  you  again?"  the  man  called  after  her. 

"  Come  to-morrow  ? "  she  called  back  ;  and  he  tossed  a  kiss 
to  her  as  he  nodded.  Then  she  ran  breathlessly  down  the  path, 
wondering  at  the  beating  of  her  heart ;  while  the  man  turned 
and  walked  slowly  toward  his  waiting  horse,  smiling  as  he  went. 

That  night  the  major  looked  up  from  his  reading  to  see  the 
captain  staring  abstractedly  into  the  coals. 

"  How  was  she  to-day  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  captain  glanced  up  and  then  resumed  his  study  of  the 
coals.  He  noticed  that  the  major's  eyes  had  a  searching  look 
that  he  didn't  like.  It  made  him  feel  like  a  small  boy  caught 
in  the  jam-closet. 

"About  as  usual,"  he  replied.     "  She's  a  good  sort." 

"Yes,"  said  the  major. 

"Well,  isn't  she  ?"  the  other  retorted. 

"  I  said  she  was."  The  major's  tone  was  serious.  "That's 
just  the  point.  She's  too  good  sort  to  be  made  a  fool  of  just  for 
fun." 


ALUS   FAIR 

"Who's  making  a  fool  of  her  tn  demanded  the  captain  hotly. 
Tin1  major  regarded  him  steadily,  and  hie  eyes  fell.      "Well 
you've  done  it  enough  times,  yourself.     How  about  the  girl  at 
H  ivana.  and  Rosie  What 's  her- nam e  in  Florida  that  summer  ?  ** 

••That's  different. "  The  major's  tone  was  decided.  "They 
were  both  women  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
they  both  took  it  for  what  it  was  worth.  But  this  child—  why, 
she's  as  fresh  as  a  clover  blossom." 

"Getting  poetical,  aren't  we?  Lambs  frisking  in  the  sun- 
shine, love,  dove,  sky  above,"  jeered  the  other.  "Hang  it  all, 
man.  I  don't  see  what  you've  got  to  say  about  it,  anyway.  This 
is  my  affair  and  it's  none  of  your  business.  You're  my  superior 
officer,  but  your  authority  doesn't  extend  to  this.  Keep  out, 
will  you?" 

,%  No,  I  won't."  The  major's  tone  was  calm,  but  it  had  the 
ring  in  it  that  gave  commands,  and  his  companion  stared. 

"  Want  her  yourself  ?"  he  questioned.  "  Seems  to  me  you're 
a  little  old,  but  there's  no  telling.  She  might  fancy  you,"  and 
his  voice  was  scathing. 

The  older  man  flushed,  and  he  set  his  jaw  firmly  for  a  mo- 
ment.    Then  he  went  on  : 

"  No,  I  don't.  But  you  seem  to  be  forgetting  several  things 
to-night.  Perhaps  if  you  were  just  a  little  longer  out  of  knee 
pants  you'd  see  things  differently.  In  the  first  place,  we  came 
up  here  to  this  God-forsaken  rifle-rauge  with  seven  hundred 
niggers  and  not  a  white  man  or  woman  in  sight ;  and  then  we 
stumble  on  to  their  cottage  and  they  take  us  in  and  treat  us  white, 
lending  us  books  and  having  us  to  meals — real  meals — and 
reminding  us  that  there  are  such  things  as  homes  and  families 
and  all  the  rest  we've  forgotten.  And  then  we  repay  them  by 
showing  their  little  girl  that  a  soldier  loves  just  the  way  he 
fights — with  a  rush  and  a  dash,  and  then  moves  on.  And  we 
break  her  heart  and  go  on  to  the  next  station.  Do  you  call 
that  gratitude?" 

"Say,"  the  captain's  drawl  dwelt  in  leisurely  fashion  on  the 
word,  "  say,  they  ought  to  have  made  you  chaplain.  Guess  I'll 
speak  to  them  about  it.  I  must  say,  Dick,  I  never  saw  you  act 
like  this  before.  Why,  thunder,  man,  you've  flirted  with  a 
dozen  girls  in  every  station  where  we've  been  long  enough  to 
look  at  a  woman.     I  don't  see  what  set  you  off,  anyway." 

The  major  hesitated  and  then  lifted  his  head  resolutely. 
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"  I'll  tell  you/'  he  said.     "  I  wasn't  more  than  a  kid  ;  but  it— I 

was  in  earnest,  and  it  was  the  one  time  that  counted  for  me. 
No,  I  know  I've  never  told  you  ;  but  I  can't  talk  about  it,  even 
now.  She — she  told  me  she'd  marry  me,  and  then  she — they 
buried  her  just  a  week  before  the  day  that  was  to  have  been — 
oh,  I  know  Fve  raised  the  deuce  about  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
them,  but  I've  never  quite  forgotten  the  look  in  her  eyes  when 
— well.  I've  not  forgotten.  And  it's  because  the  girl  over  there 
looks  like  her  that  I  won't  have  her  imposed  on.  See  ?  She 
has  just  that  same  soft  voice,  too,  and  the  way  of  speaking — " 
The  major's  eyes  were  looking  deep  into  the  coals  and  seeing 
far  pictures  there.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then 
the  captain  spoke. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  said,  "but  you're  taking  things  too  seriously. 
There's  no  harm  in  seeing  her.  She's  good  fun,  and  I  won't  do 
anything — " 

"  But  that's  not  the  point."  The  major's  eyes  came  back  from 
the  pictures.  "  She's  only  a  child,  and  thinks  all  the  soft  things 
you  say  to  her  are  in  dead  earnest.  She  thinks  she's  the  only 
woman  you  ever  cared  for,  and — " 

"  But  where  does  she  suppose  I've  lived  all  these  years  ?  "  The 
younger  man's  tone  was  incredulous.     "  I've  told  her — " 

"Oh,  hang  telling!  She's  a  girl,  I  tell  you,  and  telling 
doesn't  do  any  good,  I've  seen  it  in  her  eyes  for  the  past  week 
or  so,  and  I  want  it  stopped  now,  now ,  do  you  hear  ?" 

The  captain  smiled.  He,  too,  had  seen  "it"  in  her  eyes  that 
very  afterncon,  and  the  recollection  was  pleasant. 

"Yes,  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  agree.  Who  knows  that 
I  may  not  be  in  earnest,  myself  ?" 

The  major  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  him  hard. 

"Are  you?"  he  asked  tensely.  The  captain  laughed,  and 
whistled  a  snatch  of  a  tune  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  thunder!"  he  exclaimed.  "Goodnight,  parson.  I'm 
going  to  turn  in.  Don't  forget  to  pray  for  all  unprotected 
damsels,"  and  he  was  gone. 

The  major  sat  long  alone,  and  when  he  finally  arose  his  mouth 
was  set  in  a  straight  line. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  rode  over  to  the  nearest  town 
on  an  errand,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  camp  the  major  called 
for  his  horse  and  started  toward  the  cottage.  He  found  the  girl 
on  the  piazza,  reading.  She  looked  up  expectantly  at  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs,  but  her  face  fell  when  she  saw  the  rider. 
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"Good  morning,"  he  called  cheerily.  "How  are  you  all? 
I'm  out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  myself,  and  thought   I'd  just 

drop  in  on  m\  u  ay." 

"Yes,  how  nice,"  said  the  girl.  "I'll  call  mother,"  and  she 
went  into  the  house.  The  major  looked  after  her  as  she  went, 
and  his  eyes  grew  tender. 

''Poor  little  girl!  She'll  hate  me,  but  I've  got  todo.it — for 
Her  sake,"  he  muttered.  But  when  the  girl  and  her  mother 
returned  he  was  his  usual  cheerful  self. 

"Good  morning,"  he  chuckled.  "My  sakes,  but  it's  good  to 
see  white  folks  once  in  a  while." 

"So  the  captain  says,"  murmured  the  girl. 

"  The  captain  I"  The  major  repeated  the  name  and  chuckled 
again.     "  Isn't  he  a  terror — that  boy  ?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  both  women  asked. 

"Oh,  he's  such  a  jollier — awful!  I  remember,"  the  major 
chuckled  resolutely,  "  I  remember  when  we  were  in  camp  out 
in  Arizona  one  year,  there  was  a  Mary  Somebody  he  used  to  be 
with  all  the  time.  And  one  of  her  friends  told  me — she  got  it 
from  Mary — that  one  night  he  was  walking  with  her  in  the 
moonlight,  and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  said,  '  My  Lord, 
Mary,  how  I  love  you  !'  And  Mary  told  her  friend,  and  the 
friend  told  me,  and  I  told  the  mess,  and — say  !  you  should  have 
seen  the  captain  the  morning  after  we  got  hold  of  it.  He  came 
in  to  breakfast,  and  I  said,  'My  Lord,  Randolph,  pass  the 
butter  ! '  and  one  of  the  others  piped  out,  '  My  Lord,  Randolph, 
isn't  it  a  glorious  day  ?'  It  was  '  My  Lord'  everything  till  we 
got  him  so  he  didn't  know  what  his  name  was,  hardly." 

"Mary  was  horrid  to  tell,"  announced  the  girl.  The  major 
looked  at  her  with  wide  eyes. 

"Why,  no,  she  wasn't.  She  knew  he  didn't  mean  it.  Good 
Lord,  child,  don't  think  everything  a  soldier  tells  you  is  gospel 
truth.  She  hadn't  lived  in  a  barracks  town  all  her  life  for 
nothing." 

"Then — "  the  girl's  look  was  beseeching. 

"  We're  all  about  alike,  I  guess,"  the  major  went  on.  "But 
you  couldn't  expect  every  flirtation  to  come  out  serious. — Well, 
I  guess  I'll  go  along.  I've  got  to  see  a  man  before  dinner. 
Good-by." 

But  when  he  was  mounting  his  horse  the  girl  ran  up  to  him. 
She  spoke  hurriedly  and  her  eyes  were  very  bright. 
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"  Oh,  major,  I  almost  forgot.  I'm  going  away  this  afternoon, 
right  after  dinner,  to  visit  a  friend,  and  I  won't  be  back  till 
after  you're  gone.  I  want  you  to  say  good-by  to  the  captain 
for  me.  Yes,  I  decided  quite  suddenly,  but  she's  been  wanting 
me  for  some  time,  only— only — I  didn't  think  I  could  go  before, 
but  now — mother  doesn't  need  me,  and — and  I'm  going  right 
away,  so  I  won't  see  you  again.  Good-by.  I  wish  you  joy 
with  your  love  affairs,  — you  may  tell  the  captain,  too."  She 
laughed  and  disappeared  into  the  house.  The  man  gazed  at  her 
flying  figure,  and  then  clucked  to  his  horse. 

"  Get  ap  ! "  he  said.  As  he  rode  slowly  toward  the  range,  he 
smiled.  "She  stands  under  fire,  all  right.  Lord,  but  she's 
plucky  !  It's  time  I  did  it,  though,  and  I'm  glad  she's  going 
away."  Then  his  face  softened.  "Poor  little  girl,"  he  said. 
And  then,  "  I  wonder  if  She  knows." 

Annie  Johnston  Crim. 


A  MOTHER'S  SONG 

Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  the  world  is  growing  old, 
Buds  upon  the  hawthorne,  snowdrops  in  the  mold, 
Tiny  fledglings  in  the  nest,  lambkins  in  the  fold. 
Little  ones  all  safely  cradled  from  the  cold. 
Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  the  world  is  growing  old. 

Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  who've  all  the  world  to  see, 

Birdlings  all  uncertain  flit  from  tree  to  tree, 

Snow  white  lambs  are  frolicking  upon  the  sunny  lea, 

Happy  children's  voices  ripple  sweet  in  glee. 

Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  who've  all  the  world  to  see. 

Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  the  world  is  growing  gray, 
Birdlings  from  the  branches  all  have  flown  away, 
In  the  peaceful  pastures  not  a  lamb  would  stay, 
Through  the  world  storm-beaten  all  my  children  stray. 
Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  the  world  is  growing  gray. 

Sing  a  song  of  young  things,  the  world  is  growing  old, 
Soon  the  great  world- shepherd  will  take  me  to  his  fold, 
In  the  sweet,  cool  darkness,  safe  from  care  and  pain 
One  by  one  my  children  will  come  to  me  again. 

Lorena  Bates  Emmons. 
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Uncertainty 

She  gave  me  smiles  to-day, 

Will  she  give  tears  to-morrow? 
I  hope  her  smiles  will  stay, 
She  gave  me  smiles  to-day; 
I'll  love  her  either  way, 

In  happiness  or  sorrow. 
She  gave  me  smiles  to-day, 

Will  she  give  tears  to-morrow  ? 

Florence  Ada  Watters. 


"  The  moon  will  soon  shine  bright/'  said  the  old  woman,  look- 
ing over  the  children's  heads  and  out  through  the  cottage  door. 

"  See  the  clouds  blow  across  her." 

The  Lady  of  Carne         "Ay,"  said  Hans,  "see  them  hurry. 

They  are  sheep,  and  yonder  gray  mist 
is  the  sheep-dog." 

"Nay,"  said  the  little  Gretel,  "they  are  children,  running 
from  their  mother,  and  she  tries  to  catch  them.  See,  now  she 
has  them.  How  the  wind  blows  to-night !  But  what  is  that, 
Hans,  out  there  ?" 

"Where,  Gretel  ?     I  see  nothing." 

"Yonder,"  answered  the  child,  pointing  out  toward  the  wide, 
level  waste  before  them.  "Yonder,  where  the  shadows  of  clouds 
race  along  the  ground.  Oh,  now  I  cannot  see  it.  It  was  like  a 
cloud,  dim  and  gray,  but  near  the  ground.  It  moved  swiftly, 
but  not  the  way  the  clouds  up  there  are  going,  and  it  was  like  a 
woman,  in  a  long  dark  cloak.     What  was  it,  Hans  ?" 

'  'Tis  the  Lady  of  Carne,"  whispered  Hans,  stepping  back  a 
little.  "Hark,  now  thou  canst  hear  her;"  as  a  low,  mournful 
wail  came  faintly  to  their  ears.  "Do  not  be  afraid,  Gretel; 
she  cannot  hurt  thee.     Granny  will  tell  thee  of  her." 
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"What,  hast  never  heard  the  tale,  child?"  said  the  grand- 
mother. "Nay,  thou  hast  been  but  a  scant  month  in  these 
parts.  Do  not  fear,  little  one,  no  harm  can  she  do  thee,  poor 
thing." 

"Tell  me/'  said  Gretel  in  a  whisper,  pressing  close  to  the  old 
woman's  side.     "  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  Tis  a  sad  tale,  child,  and  an  old  one  in  these  parts.  I  knew 
the  story  of  the  Lady  of  Carne  when  I  was  younger  than  thou 
art.  'Tis  said  she  lived  hereabouts,  many  years  ago,  and  was  a 
rich  lady,  but  cruel  and  hard  of  heart.  She  had  a  little  unloved 
child  whom  she  left  to  perish  in  a  lonely  place.  But  the  child 
was  saved  by  a  stranger,  and  reared  as  his  own.  The  Lady  of 
Carne  lived  childless  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  when  she  died,  to 
atone  for  her  great  sin,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  through  the 
world  seeking  a  child  to  fill  the  place  of  her  own,  that  called 
another  woman  mother.  Some  mother  must  give  her  a  child  ; 
only  so  can  she  approach  the  gates  of  Heaven,  or  hope  at  last  to 
come  in  and  rest  from  her  wanderings  and  the  child-longing  she 
bears  ever  with  her." 

"And  will  no  one  give  her  a  child?"  asked  the  wide-eyed 
little  Gretel. 

"What  wouldst  thou  ?  Women  love  their  children  too  well. 
But  they  say  that  a  mother  might  give  the  Lady  claim  to  a 
dead  child's  soul,  to  help  her  make  her  peace  with  Heaven. 
Still,  I  know  not,  'tis  a  strange  thing.  And  no  mother  yet  but 
will  keep  her  dead  children  for  her  own.  And  so  the  Lady 
must  wander  in  sorrow,  till  the  mother-love  of  the  world  takes 
pity  upon  her." 

"Poor  mother,"  said  little  Gretel.     "I  would  I  could  help  her." 

"Nay,  but  she  did  great  wrong,"  said  Hans.  "Why  do  they 
call  her  the  Lady  of  Carne,  grandmother  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  boy,  'tis  long  ago  and  forgotten.  But  the  tale 
is  true,  and  many  the  night  have  I  heard  her  weeping.  But 
see,  the  moon  is  out  bright  as  day.  Thou  must  run  home  now, 
little  Gretel.  Thy  mother  is  calling  thee.  Hans  shall  go  with 
thee,  if  thou  art  afraid. " 

"  Poor  mother,"  said  little  Gretel. 

The  child  had  been  dead  scarce  an  hour.  It  lay  on  its  little 
bed,  fair  and  beautiful.  Beside  it  stood  the  young  parents, 
weeping  for  their  first-born.     Outside  the  cottage  the  full  moon 
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shone  clear  and  bright,  and  made  a  silver  network  of  the  Lattice 

■window. 

"Come,  Gretel,  and  real  thee,M  Baid  a  woman,  appearing  in 
the  doorway.  "  Bring  her  away,  Hans.  Truly,  ye  both  are 
worn  out.     Come  and  rest," 

The  mourning  mother  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  bul  soon 
escaped  from  friendly  care  and  came  again  to  the  bedside  of  her 
child.  Kneeling  beside  it,  she  kissed  the  little  downy  head  and 
pressed  her  cheek  to  the  little  hand.  As  she  knelt  t) 
through  the  open  window  drifted  the  sound  of  a  low,  mournful 
cry. 

'Ah,  poor  soul,"  she  said,  rising.  "Poor  soul,  who  mournest 
oven  as  a  woman  !  When  my  babe  lay  warm  on  my  breast, 
hearing  thy  cry,  I  pitied  thee  ;  but  now,  bereaved  as  thou  art 
bereaved,  I  can  understand  thy  grief.  Thou  hast  suffered  for 
years,  I  but  an  hour  ;  still,  we  weep  together.  It  is  I  who  can 
pity  thee,  O  Lady  of  Carne." 

Again  came  the  wailing  cry,  and  into  the  heart  of  Gretel 
came  the  memory  of  words  heard  long  ago.  "So  she  must 
wander  in  sorrow,  till  mother-love  in  pity  help  her." 

"Ah,  poor  Lady,"  she  cried,  "a  happy  mother  might  pity 
thee,  but  a  sorrowing  mother  alone  may  help  thee."  She  set 
wide  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"Come,  my  child  shall  be  thine,  O  Lady  of  Carne,  to  open 
Heaven  to  thee  as  he  has  for  me,  and  that  he  may  not  want  a 
mother  in  God's  great  Heaven,  come.  But  forget  not  to  pray 
for  me  when  thou  and  the  babe  have  entered." 

Then  it  seemed  to  Gretel  that  a  gentle  wind  blew  past  her  ; 
the  room  grew  dim,  and  she  heard  a  low,  soft  laugh  of  delight, 
the  sound  of  kisses,  and  the  cooing  that  a  mother  makes  to  her 
babe.  Then  she  felt  a  touch  as  of  soft  lips  on  her  forehead,  and 
the  room  grew  light  again.  And  Gretel  once  more  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  her  child.  She  raised  her  head  at  her  hus- 
band's gentle  touch. 

"Weep  not,  dear  Gretel,"  said  he.  "Am  I  not  here,  that  love 
thee  ?  Our  child  is  happy  in  Heaven,  and  we  will  pray  the 
good  God  to  send  us  another  son." 

"And  the  Lady  of  Carne,"  said  Gretel. 

Florence  Henrietta  Weeks. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Sea 

A  silvery  ripple,  a  crest  of  foam, 

A  mellow  murmur,  a  playf ul  dash, 
A  golden  pool,  and  a  wood-brown  foam, 

And  here  a  sparkle  and  there  a  flash, 
And  the  brook  leaves  the  bubbling  spring,  its  home. 

A  mirror  where  clouds  in  the  deep  blue  glide, 
Fringed  by  the  green  of  banks  and  trees  ; 

And  shady  coves,  by  the  sunbeams  pied, 
Ruffled  by  eddy  or  vagrant  breeze, 

So  the  stream  flows  on,  as  its  fancies  guide. 

A  steady  current  flows  deep  and  sure, 

With  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  growing  tide 
On  the  bank  where,  the  rushes  stand  secure, 

The  stream  has  become  a  river  wide 
And  answers  the  ocean's  voiceless  lure. 

A  sandy  shore  where  the  rolling  surge 

Thunders  a  rhythmic  monotone, 
The  sounding  chords  of  a  mighty  dirge 

Of  an  organ,  played  by  a  hand  unknown, 
And  the  gray-green  sea  and  the  gray  sky  merge. 

Dorothy  Lawson  Hawkins. 


"Mrs.  Farrell?"  a  voice  questioned  in  a  tone  that  implied 
"of  course." 

Amid  the  rumble  and  jar  of  the 

Presumptive  Evidence     moving  train  the  words  fell  indis- 
tinctly upon   the  ears  of  the   lady 
addressed.      She  looked  up  to  see  the  beaming  face  of  a  lady 
with  whom  she  was  slightly  acquainted,  Mrs.  P.  John  Tyson. 

"  The  train  is  so  crowded,"  gushed  Mrs.  Tyson.  "Would  you 
mind  if  I  shared  your  seat  ?" 

The  other  bowed  graciously,  just  perceptibly  moved  over, 
and  replied  conventionally,  "Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Tyson." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  and  Mrs.  Tyson  sat  down  amid  rus- 
tlings, smoothed  her  many-goivd  skirt  about  her  person  and 
scarcely  waited  to  get  her  breath.  "I  am  so  glad  that  I  met 
you.  I  get  very  tired,  in  town  shopping,  and  rather  dread  the 
ride  home.     It  seems  so  much  shorter  with  some  one  to  talk  to." 

Again  the  gracious  bow  and  a  silent  acquiescence.      Silence 
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was  never  a  Btrong  point  with  Mrs,  Tyson,  and  now  she  w&& 
fairly  babbling  over. 

"  o\'  course  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  people,  but  even  that 
gets  monotonous.  Though  I  imagine  a  person  with  yuur  talent, 
Mrs.  Farrell,  never  tires  o(  observing  his  fellow-men.  Four 
last  story  in  the  Scribnt r's  was  bo  true  to  Life,"  she  Bimp 
sweetly.  "So  true,  Mrs.  Farrell.  You  get  exactly  the  right 
keynote  for  all  your  stories. — That  was  a  tactful  remark,  Jane," 
she  mused  to  herself,  giving  her  dress  a  contented  pat  here  and 
there.     "Just  the  thing/' 

"Ah  !  I  fear  that  you  judge  me  too  highly,  Mrs.  Tyson.  It 
is  interesting  to  try  and  get  an  insight  into  human  nature,  some 
of  it  is  very  amusing.     But  I  really  get  very  tired  sometimes." 

That  these  remarks  were  personal  never  dawned  on  Mrs. 
Tyson.  She  also  failed  to  notice  the  resigned  and  rather  bored 
tone  in  which  they  were  said. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  gift,  Mrs.  Farrell.  It  gives  one  such  a 
charm." 

The  compliment  fell  upon  indifferent  ears.  A  slight  bow  was 
the  only  sign  that  the  remark  had  been  even  heard. 

"I  have  attempted  upon  all  occasions  to  develop  the  slight 
ability  that  I  have  in  that  direction,"  the  speaker  continued 
regretfully,  "and  just  now  I  have  been  noticing  the  lady  across 
the  aisle."  Mrs.  Tyson  lowered  her  voice  and  looked  across  the 
aisle  critically.  "  Now,  I  should  say  that  she  was  a  very  good 
type  of  that  class  of  persons  who  do  everything  for  the  sake  of 
impression.  That  is,  they  cultivate  people  that  will  get  them 
into  society.  They  desire  to  make  good  impressions  on  influen- 
tial people.  Nothing  more  or  less  than  snobbishness,"  and  Mrs. 
P.  John  shut  her  mouth  decidedly.  Her  companion  smiled 
cynically,  said  little,  thought  much. 

In  a  burst  of  confidence  Mrs.  Tyson  leaned  over  and  said  in  a 
hushed  whisper,  "  The  same  type  as  Mrs.  Arnold,  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  atid  she  settled  back,  complacent  and  personally  convinced. 

"Indeed  !"  The  other  was  visibly  interested,  much  to  Mrs. 
Tyson's  satisfaction.     "  Is  that  your  opinion  of  Mrs.  Arnold  ?  " 

The  longed-for  opportunity  had  come  !  Mrs.  Tyson  felt  that 
her  social  position  was  assured  !  To  flatter  Mrs.  Farrell  by 
slighting  her  adversary  in  the  world  of  function  ! 

"  Mrs.  Arnold  is  an  unusual  woman,  for  all  that ;  but  in  my 
opinion  she  is  hypocritical  to  the  last  degree,  Mrs.  Farrell." 
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"Really?  You  interest  me,  Mrs.  Tyson."  Her  companion 
knew  that  she  did  wrong  to  encourage  her,  but  the  temptation 
was  too  great. 

The  confidential  tone  again,  subdued  but  awe-inspiring,  was 
resumed.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  should  say  anything  more,  but 
I  will  repeat  that  I  consider  her  a  snob — not  exactly  a  refined 
word,  Mrs.  Farrell,  but  expressive,  very  expressive/'  Mrs. 
Tyson  grew  visibly  important,  and  the  lady  at  her  side  turned 
away,  doubtless  shocked  at  this  revelation. 

"  She  seems  to  be  quite  a  success,"  she  suggested  carelessly. 

"Well,  she  is  fascinating.  She  has  a  remarkable  intellect, 
and  to  a  certain  class  of  people  her  ideas  are  interesting — for 
she  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  reveal  them,  never  I" — the 
tone  was  most  decided.  "  But  popularity  based  on  a  foundation 
of  this  sort  will  not  last." 

The  oracle  at  Delphi  never  prophesied  more  emphatically 
than  Mrs.  P.  John  Tyson.  Mrs.  Arnold  might  have  fared  much 
worse  had  not  the  conductor  called  "  Deering." 

"  I  expect  my  husband  to  meet  me  here,  Mrs.  Tyson.  He 
had  a  business  appointment  this  afternoon/'  the  other  woman 
remarked  casually.     "Ah  !  here  he  is." 

Mrs.  Tyson  looked  up,  then  her  eyes  became  fixed  in  a  fasci- 
nated stare.  Bewilderment  and  horror  were  manifest  upon 
her  face,  for  coming  briskly  down  the  aisle  was  Hon.  Donald 
H.  Arnold, — her  husband  ! 

One  glance  at  the  amused  face  of  the  lady  beside  her  entirely 
confirmed  Mrs  Tyson's  sudden-born  fear.  It  was  Mrs.  Arnold  ! 
She  gasped,  tried  to  speak,  but  for  once  words  failed  her,  and 
she  never  knew  how  she  acknowledged  his  wife's  introduction 
of  Mr.  Arnold. 

Emily  Hall  Hix. 


The  Song  of  Pierette 

I  sing  with  my  red-rouged,  curving  lips 
To  the  jeering,  cheering  crowd. 

They  stamp  and  whistle  and  shout  applause 
Till  they  drown  the  music  loud. 

I  sing  with  my  lips  to  them,  Pierrot, 

But  my  heart  cries  out  to  you  ; 
Can  you  hear  it  across  the  years,  Pierrot  ? 

Do  you  smile  as  you  used  to  do  ? 
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I  dance  to  th»>  music's  jangling  sound— 
I  danoe  till  my  heart  beati  pain, 

I  bow  and  1  kiss  my  finger  tips, — 

r.ut  fchey  call  for  the  dance  again. 

l  dance  for  the  crowd  again,  i'i<  rrot, 

Bui  mi/  heart  cries  out  for  you. 
Can  you  hear  it  acron  the  years,  I'im-ot? 

Do  you  smile  at  you  used  to  do? 

They  claim  my  song  and  my  weary  smile, 
My  dance  and  my  tinsel  gown, 

Until  the  lights  in  the  place  go  out 
As  the  curtain  at  last  comes  down. 

The  dance  is  over  and  done,  Pierrot. 

And  my  heart  cries  out  for  you. 
Can  you  hear  it  across  the  years,  Pierrot  ? 

Do  you  smile  as  you  used  to  do  ? 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


I  closed  the  volume  of  Kenneth  Grahame's  which  I  had  been 

reading  for  the — well,  say  twentieth  time,  and  fell  to  musing 

about  my  own   "golden  age,"  and  the   "Olym- 

Olympians  plans''  I  had  known.  And  then  my  thoughts 
passed,  naturally  enough,  to  children  and  to 
Olympians  in  general,  and  so,  to  the  children  and  the  Olympians 
all  about  me.  Did  the  little  boys  and  girls  whom  I  passed  daily, 
whom  I  could  see  now,  as  I  glanced  from  my  window  into  the 
street  below,  have  that  attitude  of  mind  toward  their  elders 
which  had  dominated  Harold  and  Selitia,  of  whom  I  had  just 
been  reading  ? 

Were  there  Harolds  and  Selinas  here  in  Northampton,  I  won- 
der,—children  treated  with,  indeed,  kindness  enough  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  flesh,  but  after  that  with  a  stupid  conviction  that 
they  were  merely  animal  ?  Were  those  who  thus  treated  them, 
to  their  minds  quite  a  foreign  sort  of  tribe,  living  in  a  world 
apart  from  their  own,  sitting  about  in  stuffy  rooms,  caring  little 
or  nothing  for  the  out-of-doors,  and  finding  no  pleasure  in  the 
real  importance  of  life,  such  as  capturing  pirates  in  the  apple 
orchard,  and  hunting  big  game  in  the  meadow  ?  Were  these 
beings,  in  short,  to  them,  merely  "  stiff  and  colorless  Olympians 
without  vital  interests  and  intelligent  pursuits  ?" 

The  parents  and  teachers,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  grown-ups  in 
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general,  of  to-day,  I  told  myself,  understood  the  child  mind  and 
heart  better  than  did  those  "colorless  Olympians."  I,  myself, 
no  longer  a  child,  and  aware,  alas  !  that  for  several  years  now, 
the  children  had  classed  me  among  the  "  grown-ups/'  felt  sure 
that  they  did  not  consider  me  an  Olympian.  Was  I  not  always 
eager  to  join  in  their  plays,  ready  to  share  in  their  pretty  or 
grotesque  fancies,  considerate  of  their  feelings,  and  sympathetic 
when  things  went  wrong  in  their  world. 

/  never  had  "  the  rooted  conviction  that  the  reason  of  a  child's 
existence  was  to  serve  as  a  butt  for  senseless  adult  jokes" — like 
Harold's  and  Selina's  Uncle  Thomas.  My  chief  characteristic 
was  not,  like  Miss  Smedley's,  "an  inbred  viciousness  of  temper 
and  disposition."  I  did  not  expect  the  child's  interests  to  be 
exactly  like  my  own  ;  nor  did  I  think,  for  a  moment,  that  any 
child,  with  unctuous  hair,  high  collar,  and  conventional  grin 
could  or  would  enjoy  being  hustled  off  to  pay  formal  calls  and 
listen  to  the  usual  platitudes.  Harold's  and  Selina's  Aunt  Eliza 
thought  so,  however. 

J  was  more  like  the  curate, — the  old  one,  not  the  new  one 
(whom  Harold  believed  to  be  "rather  gone  on  Aunt  Maria"). 
He,  this  old  curate,  accepted,  unblenching,  the  information  that 
the  orchard  was  a  wonderful,  elf-haunted  place,  and  he  never 
laughed  or  sneered  when  asked  to  assist  in  a  buffalo  hunt  or 
some  other  equally  dangerous  and  interesting  enterprise,  but  on 
the  contrary,  gave  valuable  suggestions  and  real  aid  whenever 
either  was  needed  and  asked  for. 

Yes,  I  believed  that  /  knew  the  child  mind,  and  that  I  was 
far  from  Olympianhood.  Indeed,  I  doubted  if  any  real  Olym- 
pians could  be  found  here  in  Northampton,  where  the  children's 
faces  looked  bright  and  happy,  and  the  grown-ups  seem  sensible 
and  wise. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  I  put  down  my  volume  of  "The 
Golden  Age,"  and  started  for  a  walk  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
death  of  my  recent  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  Olympians. 
For,  before  I  had  been  out  of  doors  two  minutes,  I  came  face  to 
face  with — Harold  and  Selina  !  I  knew  them  at  once,  not  by 
their  clothes,  or  the  cut  of  their  hair,  wherein  they  differed  from 
their  quaint  pictures  in  my  Maxfield  Parrish  volumes, — but  by 
their  speech.  As  I  was  about  to  pass  them,  I  heard  Harold's 
voice. 

"Yes,  they  locked  me  into  my  room  to  spend  the  day,"  he 
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saying,  and  by  a  pecnliar  inflection  of  the  word,  I  realized 
that  ••  they"  were  the  Olympians.  So  I  turned  and  followed 
Harold  and  Selina. 

\nd  yon  didn't  t  hrow  the  stone  3,-taU  t  "  asked  Selina. 

•■  N    pe  ! "  said  Harold. 

'•  And  did  they  find  out  it  was  that  old  Jones  hoy  who  really 

did  it  ?  - 

••  Yep/'  said  Harold. 

••  "Hit  a  what  did  they  say  to  yon  ?"  Selina  asked. 

"  Nothin',"  said  Harold,  and  began  to  whistle.  Selina 
sniffed. 

And  oh,  but  that  whistle  from  the  boy  and  that  sniff  from  the 

girl  told  me  many  things — told  of  a  long,  long  line  of  similar 

riences  and  injustices  in  a  land  of  Olympian  rule,  and  I 

looked  sadly  after  Harold  and  Selina  as  they  turned  down  a  side 

Btreet. 

"  Poor  little  Harold  ! "  I  murmured.  "  I  wish  I  could  get  hold 
of  '  them/  aud  plump  them  down  upon  their  knees  and  make 
them  ask  your  panjon.  .  .  .  And  you'll  lay  their  injustice 
up  against  the  whole  adult  tribe  and  think  we're  all  the  same. 
.     .     .     Oh,  you  Olympians  ! " 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  just  then  a  poor,  unlovely  sort 
of  place.  But  suddenly  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  from  be- 
hind a  dark  cloud  and  a  bird  began  to  twitter,  and  I  told  my- 
self that  I  had  only  found  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule, 
and  had  probably  happened  upon  the  only  Olympians  in  the 
whole  town.  It  was  encouraging  to  glance  up  at  that  moment 
into  the  placid  face  of  an  elderly  lady  who  was  leading  a  duti- 
ful-looking little  boy  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  message  came  before  you  got  off  to  that 
circus,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  To  think  that  you  might  have 
missed  seeing  your  dear  cousin  Grace  !  And  I  don't  know  why 
I  ever  promised  you  should  go  to  that  circus,  anyway.  It's  no 
place  for  a  child."' 

The  little  boy  said  nothing,  but  there  was  a  watery  look  about 
his  eyes  and  an  expression  of  hopeless  longing  on  his  face  which 
brought  sympathetic  tears  to  my  own  eyes  and  made  me  glare 

vagely  at  the  sweet-faced  old  lady. 

%'Oh,  you  heartless,  cruel  old  Olympian  !"  I  muttered,  ''don't 
you  know  that  the  child  has  dreamed  of  nothing  but  that  circus 
for  days  and  days  !     Didn't  you  ever  want  to  go  to  a  circus  ?  " 
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I  had  a  sad,  sad  walk  that  day.  The  Olympians  were  every- 
where ;  Northampton  teemed  with  them.  I  met  them  on  the 
■street  corner,  I  saw  them  in  the  market-place  and  heard  them 
call  from  the  house-tops.  Everywhere,  they  and  their  rules 
were  ruining  the  golden  age  of  childhood. 

A  new,  great  desire  filled  me.  To  build,  in  some  green  and 
pleasant  spot,  a  palace  glorious,  and  gather  there,  from  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  poor  Olympian-ruled  children,  and  let 
them  live  out  their  golden  age  in  their  own  way.  I  was  exceed- 
ing wroth  against  these  Olympians  and  thanked  Heaven  that  I 
was  not  one  of  them. 

As  I  turned  into  my  own  door-yard,  I  saw  two  children  float- 
ing pieces  of  wood  in  the  gutters  ;  but  I  knew,  by  the  rapt 
expression  of  their  faces,  that  the  gutters  were,  to  them,  some 
mighty  stream  or  ocean,  and  the  bits  of  wood,  great  argosies  or 
pirate  vessels. 

"Here/"'  said  I,  "is  a  chance  to  show  these  children  that  we 
grown-ups  are  not  all  alike."  So  I  bent  down,  and,  touching 
one  of  the  little  wooden  toys,  asked  what  they  were  "  playing." 

The  boy  gave  me  one  slow  stare,  and  in  it  I  read  my  doom. 
The  girl  pulled  her  skirts  a  little  to  one  side  and  began  to 
saunter  away. 

I  turned  quickly  and  hurried  into  the  house  and  to  my  room, 
where  I  picked  up  my  volume  of  "  The  Golden  Age"  again  and 
read  these  words  : 

"A  saddening  doubt,  a  dull  suspicion,  creeps  over  me.  Et  in 
Arcadia  ego— I  certainly  did  once  inhabit  Arcady.  Can  it  be 
that  I  also  have  become  an  Olympian  ?  " 

Cora  Janet  Ambrose. 


The  Adventurer 

I've  travelled  a  couple  of  continents,  Lass,  since  the  time  that  you  told  me  no; 
There's  hardly  a  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  it's  not  been  my  luck  to  go; 
And  I've  done  things  more  than  a  dozen  score  which  no  straight  man  should  do; 
But  whatever  I  did,  I  couldn't  get  rid,  dear  Lass,  of  the  thought  of  you. 

I've  broken  nigh  all  the  commandments,  Lass,  and  I've  played  the  deuce 

with  the  law  ; 
I  have  forgotten  what  "  reverence  "  is  ;  I've  lost  the  meaning  of  '■  awe"  ; 
And  I've  broken  a  handful  of  hearts  or  so,  while  of  heads  I  have  broke  not 

a  few, 
Whatever  befell,  I  met  it  well,  dear  Lass — but  the  thought  of  you  ! 
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I've  done  strange  things,  I've  beard  Btrange  things  and  cnrions  things  bave 

I've  ehnmmed  with  an  exiled  emperor,  Pve  made  mad  love  to  a  qneen  ; 

I've  cheated,  I've  schemed,  I*ve  spoiled,  Pve  robbed, — widow  and  orphan  t"<>. — 

But  what    was  worse  than  the  widow's  cnrse,  dear  Lass,  was  tin-  thought 
of  you. 

And  things  which  were  never  in  books  I  have  learned,  in  odd  and  devious 

ways, 
And  I've  put  them  in  use  and  gained  me  abuse,  honor,  and  hatred,  and  praise  ; 
For  the  devil  he  loaned  me  his  lore,  dear  Lass,  in  return  for  a  soul  or  two  ; 
But  the  thing  I  sought  could  never  be  bought,— to  be  free  from  the  thought 

of  you. 

I've  led  a  desperate  charge,  dear  Lass,  a  madman's  raid  I  have  led  ; 

And  dagger  and  knife  lent  spice  to  my  life,  while  I  lived  with  a  price  on 

my  head. 
I  have  drifted  for  days  in  a  sinking  boat  with  a  drunken  and  frenzied  crew, 
But  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  made,  dear  Lass,  but  the  thought  of  you. 

I  have  lied  in  fifteen  dialects,  I've  cursed  in  a  dozen  more, 
And  the  sum  of  the  oaths  I  have  broken,  Lass,  is  the  sum  of  the  oaths  I  swore  ; 
I've  lost  the  clean  man's  way  of  speech  and  the  clean  man's  point  of  view, 
But  one  thing  will  stay  with  me  for  aye,  dear  Lass,  the  thought  of  you  ! 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


"How  very  fortunate  that  it  is  pleasant  to-day,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Harwood  in  a  self-congratulatory  tone. 

Her    daughter,    who    had    finished    her 

In  Re  Theodore     breakfast,  pushed  back  her  chair  and  went 
over  to  the  window. 

"I  do  hope  Theodore  won't  go  too  fast,"  Mrs.  Harwood  con- 
tinued. "  The  river  road  has  so  many  turns  in  it,  and  it  would 
be  dreadful  to  have  an  accident  when  Mr.  Prentice  is  with  him." 

"  Do  the  old  duffer  good  to  shake  him  up  a  little,"  remarked 
the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Robert,"  his  mother's  tone  was  quer- 
ulous. "You  know  how  much  depends  on  his  being  pleased. 
Now  I  hope  when  he  gets  here — " 

"When  who  gets  here  ?"  A  young  girl  was  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Why,  Katherine,  up  so  early  ?"  cried  Ruth.  "  Did  you  have 
a  nice  sleep  ?  " 

"You  must  be  very  tired  after  your  journey,"  said  Mrs.  Har- 
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wood.  Even  Robert  bad  a  "good  morning"  for  bis  pretty 
cousin. 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  not  a  bit  tired.  Aunt  Nellie."  answered  the 
girl  as  she  sat  down.     "  But  tell  me,  who  is  it  that's  coming  ?" 

Robert  assumed  an  air  of  distinct  disbelief.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say,"  he  demanded,  "that  you've  been  in  this  house  over 
night  and  don't  know  who  is  coming  to  dinner  this  evening  ?" 

"  I  knew  there  was  to  be  some  one  of  importance,  but  that's 
all  I  know." 

"Lucky  you  ;  why,  I  haven't  heard  anything  else  for  the  last 
two  weeks." 

"  Poor  boy,  I  am  afraid  we  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  it," 
admitted  Ruth.  "  You  see  it's  this  way.  You  know  Ted's  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  magazine  Motoring  ever  since  he  graduated 
from  college.  Mr.  Prentice  is  the  head  of  it— editor-in-chief,  I 
believe.  He's  thinking  of  creating  a  new  position  and  the  man 
who  gets  it  will  write  articles  on  all  the  big  automobile  races. 
As  it  is,  they  send  any  man  who  doesn't  happen  to  be  doing 
anything  else.  The  salary  is  a  great  deal  more  than  he's  getting 
now,  and  Ted's  just  the  man  for  the  position." 

"  I'm  sure  he  is,"  assented  Katherine  warmly.  "But  if  he's 
the  Taft  of  the  convention,  what  makes  you  worry  so  ?  " 

"Because,  though  Ted  will  get  it  if  anyone  does — Mr.  Pren- 
tice told  him  that — they  may  decide  not  to  have  it  at  all.  It 
will  be  rather  expensive,  and  they're  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  be  a  paying  investment  or  not.  It's  just  like  Mr.  Pren- 
tice to  keep  anybody  on  pins  and  needles.  He's  a  bachelor, 
about  forty  years  old,  and  very  eccentric  ;  the  least  little  thing 
puts  him  out,  and  that's  why  we  are  so  worried  about  having 
him  here  to  dinner  to-night.  We're  so  afraid  that  something 
won't  please  him." 

"What  did  you  ask  him  for,  then  ?"  demanded  Katherine. 

"Oh,  we  didn't  ask  him,"  sighed  Ruth.  "It  was  Ted.  He 
and  Mr.  Prentice  had  to  go  off  somewhere  on  business  to-day, 
so  Ted  took  him  in  the  machine  and  invited  him  to  stop  here 
for  dinner.     We  are  glad  you  are  here  to  help  entertain  him." 

Katherine  rose.  "Come,  Ruth,  don't  you  want  to  show  me 
the  grounds?"  she  said,  "and  then  I'll  tell  you  whether  or 
not  I  approve  of  this  out-of-the-way  place  in  which  you  have 
buried  yourselves." 

"All  right,"  answered  Ruth.     "  Mother,  I  do  wish  you  would 
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speak  to  the  cook  about  the  muffins  ;  they  were  rary  heavy,  and 

Bhe  usually  makes  BUCh  good  ones." 

"Coffee  was  punk,  too,"  remarked    Robert,  emerging  from 
nd  t  he  morning  paper. 

•■  Dear,  dear,  1  don't  know  as  I  dare,"  objected  -Mrs.  Harv. 
weakly.      "She  was  very  impertinent  last  evening;"  but  Bhe 
rose  and  wenl  toward  the  kitchen. 

The  two  girls  stepped  through  the  long  French  window  and 

went  out  onto  the  lawn.  Suddenly  from  up  the  road  there 
came  the  whir  of  machinery  ;  there  was  a  flash  of  red  and  the 
car  was  gone. 

"Some  local  magnate?"  queried  Katherine,  lightly. 

"Far  from  it.  That's  John  Henry  Macdonald,  junior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Macdonald  and  Son,  with  offices  in  New  York  and 
Paris,"  chanted  Ruth.  "He  has  a  house — he  calls  it  a  cabin — 
about  five  miles  from  here.  We  asked  him  to  the  dinner,  but 
he  said  he  was  too  busy  arranging  his  affairs.  He's  leaving  for 
Paris  next  week." 

"  Paris  ?"  repeated  Katherine,  "for  how  long  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "Why,  were  you  bent  on 
making  an  impression  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     Come  and  show  me  the  roses  you  wrote  about." 

The  roses  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before 
they  picked  up  the  basket  and  shears  to  go  in. 

"Ruth,"  came  Mrs.  Harwood's  voice,  a  little  shriller  than 
usual,  "  come  quick  !  " 

The  girls  hurried  up  the  steps  and  into  the  dining-room. 
Mrs.  Harwood  was  sobbing  hysterically.  She  pointed  toward 
the  kitchen,  and  going  to  the  door  the  girls  looked  in.  The 
cook  lay  on  the  floor,  breathing  heavily. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  explained  Mrs.  Harwood  in  a  shaky  voice, 
"and  I  couldn't  bring  her  to." 

Katherine  bent  over  the  prostrate  woman,  and  then  turned  to 
her  aunt.  "  Fm  afraid  it  is  more  than  a  faint — she  has  been 
drinking."  she  said.  "Is  there  another  man  in  the  house  besides 
Robert  ?  " 

There  was  not,  so  Katherine  and  Robert  carried  the  cook  to 
her  room. 

"When  will  she  get  over  it?"  asked  Ruth,  when  they  had 
come  down-stairs. 

"To-morrow  morning,"  said  Katherine,  "though  she  won't 
be  good  for  much  even  then.*' 
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"But  the  dinner  to-night/'  cried  Ruth.  "We  must  have  a 
cook  ! " 

"  That's  right,"  admitted  Katherine.  "  I  had  forgotten.  Tele- 
phone to  an  employment  bureau  in  town." 

"  Too  late,"  said  Ruth  despondently.  "  Even  if  they  had  one, 
she  couldn't  get  here  in  time." 

"  Telephone  them  not  to  come." 

"  We  couldn't  reach  Ted.  He  and  Mr.  Prentice  were  to  leave 
Oakdale  early  this  morning." 

"Feed  'em  on  Welsh  rarebit,"  suggested  Robert  pleasantly. 

"  Robert,  how  can  you  ! "  said  Mrs.  Harwood  tearfully.  "Ted 
won't  get  his  position." 

"Surely  the  man  won't  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  blame  Ted 
for  something  that  isn't  anybody's  fault,"  said  Katherine.  Ruth 
shook  her  head. 

"You  don't  know  him.  Why,  he  discharged  a  man  once 
because  he  didn't  like  his  neckties.  He's  especially  particular 
about  the  things  he  eats  and  how  they  are  served.  Mary's  an 
excellent  waitress,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  shouldn't  need  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  can  cook,"  suggested  Katherine. 

Mary  was  summoned,  but  inquiry  elicited  the  information 
that  she  "  Couldn't  do  nothin'  but  boil  potatoes." 

"lean  do  that,  myself,  "said  Ruth  mournfully.  "  Mother, 
can't  you  cook  ?  " 

"  I  have  hardly  been  inside  a  kitchen  for  twenty  years,"  said 
Mrs.  Harwood,  not  without  a  touch  of  pride. 

"Can't  you,  Katherine?" 

"  If  I  were  the  heroine  of  a  story,"  said  Katherine,  "  I  should 
not  only  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  the  dinner,  but  I  should 
take  Mary's  place  and  serve  it,  looking  so  delightful  that  Mr. 
Prentice  would  be  charmed  and  would  immediately  fall  in  love 
with  me.  Now  why  don't  I  play  up  to  the  situation  ?"  She 
wandered  aimlessly  over  to  the  window  and  back  again.  "Are 
we  all  agreed  that  this  dinner  must  come  off  this  evening  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  strangely  excited  voice. 

"  We  are,"  assented  Ruth  gloomily. 

"  There  is  nothing  as  unreasonable  as  a  hungry  man,"  put  in 
her  mother,  "  and  Ted  must  have  his  chance." 

"And  he  shall  have  it,"  said  Katherine.  "Where's  the  tele- 
phone book  ?  " 

"In  the  table  drawer,"  said  Ruth.  "What  do  you  want 
it  for  ?  " 


SKETCHES 

Catherine  did  noi  answer  ■  &he  was  turning  over  the  le  i 
the  book  qniokly.     Then  Bhe  went  to  the  telephone. 
"Give  me  loG-J,  please/'  she  said. 
"You've  got  the  wrong  number,"  began  Ruth.     "That's—" 

"Hello,  is  this  136-J?" 

«< » 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  please." 

" "     There  was  a  pause.     Ruth  sat  with  her  mouth 

open. 

"Hello,   is  it  you,  Jack?      You  don't  sound  a  bit  natural; 

give  the  pass- word." 

"  Thank  you.  I  thought  I'd  better  be  sure.  Now  listen  : 
we're  giving  a  dinner  this  evening  and  our  cook  is  not  feeling 
equal  to  the  occasion.     Won't  you  lend  us  yours  ?" 

a n 

"How  stupid  of  me.  Why,  at  Aunt  Nellie's — Mrs.  Harwood, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  sometime  between  three  and  four  ;  the  dinner's  to  be  at 
seven  and  it  must  be  extra  nice.  We  have  all  the  things  to 
cook,  but  nobody  to  cook  them." 

"And,  Jack,  as  long  as  you're  going  to  let  us  have  your  cook, 
won't  you  come  over  to  dinner  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps  you  may;   I'll  think  about  it.      And,  Jack, 

when  you  bring  the  cook  over  you'd  better  stay." 
i< >> 

"Good-bye." 

As  Katherine  hung  up  the  receiver  her  relatives  fell  upon  her 
in  a  body. 

"You  never  told  us  you  knew  him." 

"  Did  you  meet  him  in  New  York  ?" 

"  Got  some  good-looking  cars." 

She  shook  them  off,  laughing.  "  I  knew  him  in  New  York," 
was  all  she  would  say. 

On  this  Robert  meditated  long,  and  at  length  came  to  a  con- 
clusion which  was  satisfactory— to  him  ;  for  he  fancied  himself 
as  an  amateur  detective.  Katherine,  he  decided,  had  probably 
known  Macdonald  well.      He  remembered  that  she  had  often 
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written  to  Ruth  about  automobile  trips  in  a  machine  of  a  make 
which  he  knew  Macdonald  used.  Of  late  she  had  not  mentioned 
automobiling  at  all.  They  had  therefore  quarrelled.  She  had 
summoned  him  because  he  could  give  her  the  help  she  needed  ; 
but  would  he  understand  this  ?  Robert  decided  that  he  would 
not,  and  that  he  would  begin  to  persecute  her  with  his  atten- 
tions. Should  such  a  thing  be  ?  Never  !  She  had  put  aside 
her  pride  for  Ted's  sake  ;  now  Ted's  brother  would  protect  her. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Macdonald  arrived  promptly 
at  three  he  was  greeted  at  the  gate  by  Katherine— and  Robert. 
He  was  escorted  about  the  grounds  by  Katherine — and  Robert. 
True,  he  sat  next  Katherine  at  dinner,  but  Robert  was  on  her 
other  side. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  Mr.  Prentice  left,  and 
everyone  went  down  to  the  gate  to  see  him  off.  It  was  several 
minutes  later  when  Robert  discovered  that  the  figure  he  had 
been  taking  for  Katherine's  was  Ruth's,  and  he  hurried  back  to 
look  for  his  cousin.  Even  now  "that  fellow" — for  so  he  char- 
acterized the  excellent  young  man— might  be  bothering  her. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  saw,  for  people  who  stand  on  moon- 
lit verandas  must  expect  to  be  observed,  but  it  was  his  fault 
that  he  heard. 

"I  haven't  time  to  apologize  properly,"  Macdonald  was  say- 
ing hurriedly,  "  but  tell  me  this,  why  did  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Do  what  ?"  asked  Katherine,  to  gain  time. 

"  Call  me  up,  when  you  were  never  to  speak  to  me  again." 

Katherine  had  the  grace  to  blush.  ''We  had  to  have  a  cook," 
she  said  weakly. 

Macdonald  leaned  over  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 
The  girl's  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"You  knew  all  the  time,"  she  gasped,  "but  how  ?" 

"Your  mother  told  me  a  long  time  ago.  She  said  you  were 
an  excellent  cook." 

"  I  think  you're  the  meanest  man.  If  I  had  a  disposition  like 
yours — " 

"You  would  do  just  as  I  am  doing,"  he  finished  triumphantly. 

"It  was  a  good  dinner,  wasn't  it?"  said  Katherine  with 
apparent  irrelevance.  "Mr.  Prentice  was  pleased.  I  heard 
him  offer  Ted  the  position." 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  shook  her  gently. 
"Was  it  Ted  you  did  it  for  ?"  he  demanded. 
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With  a  swift  movement  the  girl  released  berself  and  lied 
i"'A  ard  the  hall. 

'•I  always  knew  you  were  mean,"  she  said  from  the  doorway, 
"but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  yon  were  stupid."  She 
started  for  the  stairs,  but  Mr,  Macdonald  reached  her  side. 
"But  they  said  yon  were  going  to  Talis/'  she  said  reproach- 
fully.    "Are  you'.  Jack?" 

"That  is  not  the  important  tiling,"  said  Mr.  Macdonald. 
"  The  question  is,  are  you  going  ?" 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 


Dryad-Call 

Nymphs  and  naiads  and  nereids  all ! 
Come  from  fountain  and  waterfall ! 
Pale  and  cool  and  sleek  and  slim, 
Streaming  hair  and  lissom  limb  ! 

Worship  the  Moon-Spirit,  king  of  you  all, 
Heed  not  the  gifts  that  the  Dark-Goblin  bringeth  ; 
Lift  high  your  slimy  arms  ;  catch  as  they  fall 
Spangles  of  silver  the  merry  moon  flingeth  ! 

Deck  your  dim  locks  with  their  shimmery  light, 
Sing  the  slow  tune  of  the  midsummer  breeze, 
Sing  of  the  Moon  and  the  pool  and  the  night 
Green  with  the  fathomless  shadows  of  trees. 

Nymphs  and  naiads  and  nereids  all ! 
Come  from  fountain  and  waterfall ! 
Pale  and  cool  and  sleek  and  slim, 
Streaming  hair  and  lissom  limb  ! 

Nancy  Barnhart. 
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"  What  fools  these  mortals  be,''  said  Puck  ;  but  he  said  it  in  a 
midsummer's  madness  many  years  ago,  and  we  doubt  if  he  could 
still  say  it  with  the  same  intonation  and  intention  to-day.  We 
are  all  so  preeminently  stately  and  serious.  We  take  our  funny 
papers  and  after-dinner  anecdotes  with  the  same  positive  and 
painstaking  air  that  we  take  our  morning  exercise  or  after- 
luncheon  nap.  We  may  still  be  fools,  O  Puck,  but  of  a  very 
different  variety  !  We  are  laughable,  because  in  this  most 
excrutiatingly  funny  old  world  we  find  so  little  to  laugh  about. 
Of  course  we  don't— and  whoever  said  that  we  should  ? — laugh 
in  the  wrong  places,  but  we  don't  know  enough  to  laugh  in  the 
right  ones.  We  are  given  to  prolong  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore. "We  reason  with  a  therefore,  and  we  think  with  a 
because.  "  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way — but  then,  there 
are  so  many  other  ways— primrose  paths  of  dalliance,  to  be 
sure,  but  well  worth  following  for  an  hour  or  so  at  least.  We 
ponder  on  solar  systems  and  formulate  creeds  and  theories,  for- 
getting in  our  intensity  of  seriousness  that  a  creed  of  happiness 
and  a  theory  of  proportion  would  allow  for  a  little  contempla- 
tion of  the  lighter  side  of  life. 

Our  magazines,  particularly  the  college  ones,  are  so  weighted 
down  with  technical  articles  and  metaphysical  poems  that  they 
fairly  groan  under  the  weight  of  their  loads.  Do  the  grue- 
some, the  awesome,  and  the  boresome  really  attract,  or  do  we 
publish  it  merely  because  it  is  the  only  material  presented  ? 
Why  not  a  little  humor  now  and  then  ?  Surely  the  world  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  very  entertaining  and  humorous  sort  of  a 
place  !  So  many  really  funny  things  are  happening  all  the 
time — why  is  it  that  at  least  one  happy  idler  has  not  time  to 
give  heed  and  voice  to  them  ?  To  be  sure,  the  world  does  need 
teaching,  renervating  and  remodeling,  but  it  also  needs  a  little 
humor  to  lighten  the  more  serious  things  of  life.  "All  work 
and  no  play — ,"  but  you  know  the  adage. 

384 
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There  is  also  adequate  proof  thai  "a  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  best  of  men."  Why,  even  the  ponderous 
and  weighty-minded  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  recites  moel  del* 
ble  piece  of  nonsense  beginning,  "She  went  out  into  the  garden 
to  cut  a  lettuce  Leaf  to  make  an  apple  pie ! "  And  other  \ 
and  worthy  men  in  the  past  have  enjoyed  alike  relaxation  from 
Beriousness,  and  a  little  indulgence  in  the  humor  of  life. 

Youth  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  time  for  merri- 
ment and  laughter  ;  but  a  conscientious  reader  of  college  maga- 
zines— if  anyone  can  imagine  the  existence  of  such  a  person — 
will  find  the  greatest  outlay  of  seriousness  and  sobriety  ever 
offered  in  so  small  a  space.  It  is  positively  refreshing  when  one 
comes  across  a  bit  of  prose  alive  with  the  joy  of  living  or  some 
lines  of  verse  murmuring  a  happy  spirit.  Instead,  we  are 
printing,  or  being  forced  to  print  from  lack  of  other  material, 
long  prosy  articles  written  not  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  but  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  some  course  in  English  or  science,  or 
stories  of  death,  misery,  want  and  privation.  The  verse  for  the 
most  part  is  little  better  off,  dealing  with  disappointed  hopes 
and  lost  ideals.  Apparently  we  have  all  decided  to  sit  down  on 
the  ground  and  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  beings.  Can't 
we  hark  back  to  the  time  of  the  king's  jester  and  tell  a  tale  or 
two  of  his  pranks  ?  They  would  certainly  be  novel  and  divert- 
ing, if  not  learned  and  instructive  in  character. 

If  we  can't  take  our  humor  frivolously,  then  let  us  take  it  seri- 
ously; but  at  all  events  let's  see  to  it  that  we  take  it  some  way. 
Surely  many  laughable  things  occur  right  here  in  the  college 
daily,  but  we  seem  more  prone  to  make  tragedies  than  comedies 
out  of  them.  We  bad  rather  weep  than  laugh — well,  in  pay- 
ment for  the  foolishness  of  our  choice  we  shall  probably  weep 
alone.  After  all,  the  world  has  enough  of  sadness,  and  needs 
our  laughter  rather  than  our  tears.  Perhaps  the  reason  that 
the  average  college  writer  seems  so  lugubrious  is  because  in 
reality  he  finds  life  so  commonplace  with  its  perpetual  sunshine. 
Is  it  contrast  that  we,  as  well  as  the  world,  are  seeking  ? 

The  perpetual  punster  is  unanimously  voted  a  bore,  but  why 
doesn't  some  one  make  a  motion  to  the  same  effect  regarding 
the  perpetual  expounder  of  long  tales  of  woe  ? 

Let  us  have  something  really  bright,  really  funny,  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  articles  in  our  paper  this  year.  In  other  words, 
let  us  maintain  if  possible  a  balance.     We  do  not  intend  to  have 
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a  joke  column  or  a  funny  page — we  do  not  even  intend  to  pub- 
lish a  laugh-producing  article  each  month ;  but  since  true, 
refined  comedy  really  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  arts,  let 
us  produce  enough  of  it  at  least  to  show  we  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  it.  The  Monthly  fully  intends  to  keep  to  its  standard 
for  serious  prose  of  real  literary  value.  It  does  not  intend  to 
descend  to  the  plane  of  cheap  wit  and  untimely  humor.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
this  paper  with  a  little  of  the  gladness,  and  the  goodness,  and 
the  laughter  that  is  daily  taking  place  both  in  the  larger  world 
without  and  the  smaller  world  within,  which  we  call  college. 
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The  time  has  come  for  the  annual  remarks  on  the  exchanges 
in  general.  It  is  a  painful  and  difficult  task.  Depending  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  college 
magazine  to  fix  a  standard  and  maintain  it.  Therefore  the 
quality  of  most  of  them  is  fluctuating,  although  some  few  con- 
stantly excel  the  others  in  form  and  subject  matter.  Form  is  a 
very  important  part  of  journalism,  and  those  magazines  which 
depend  upon  the  financial  assistance  of  advertisements  sacrifice 
a  great  deal  of  literary  merit. 

One  exchange  editor  considers  the  past  year  of  college  jour- 
nalism unsatisfactory  because  of  its  preponderance  of  "un- 
healthy and  misconceived  material."  He  feels  that  a  great 
many  students  have  developed  a  false  idea  of  things  in  general 
and  are  constantly  voicing  it  in  their  writings.  This  is  a  sur- 
prising criticism  and  one  which  the  previous  exchanges  hardly 
bear  out.  The  present  fashion  of  criticising  writers  for  "  un- 
healthy" and  "morbid"  points  of  view  suggests  a  few  state- 
ments made  by  Oscar  Wilde  in  "  The  Soul  of  Man  under  Social- 
ism." If  a  writer  has  a  morbid  or  unhealthy  attitude,  expres- 
sion will  be  impossible  because  it  does  not  belong  to  morbidity. 
"  To  say  that  a  writer  is  morbid  because  he  deals  with  morbidi- 
ty is  like  saying  that  Shakspeare  was  mad  because  he  wrote 
King  Lear." 

Some  of  the  exchanges  have  permanent  characteristics  which 
deserve  mention.  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  is  usu- 
ally the  best  exchange,  although  the  February  number  falls  be- 
low the  usual  standard.  Its  form  is  good,  its  appearance  lite- 
rary, and  its  tone  far  from  amateurish.  When  the  worried  ex- 
change editor  has  been  discouraged  in  her  search  for  quotable 
verse  she  always  sights  this  magazine  with  relief.  The  Yale 
Literary  Magazine  has  a  department  called  "The  Portfolio" 
which  is  always  interesting.  The  Brunonian  has  good  book 
reviews  and  one  or  two  good  poets  whose  names  usually  appear 
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in  the  list  of  contents.  The  Harvard  Monthly  is  always  good, 
but  it  is  too  small.  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly  has  splen- 
did heavy  articles  and  a  decidedly  "cultured"  tone.  The  Mount 
Holyohe  is  by  far  the  best  exchange  from  a  woman's  college. 
The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  is  our  most  pleasing  exchange. 
If  we  were  making  a  select  list  we  should  include  the  Amherst 
Literary  Monthly  and  the  Boivdoin  Quill. 
We  quote  the  following  verse  : 


The  Garment  of  Life 

The  gods  are  kind  ;  and,  of  our  broken  days, 

Our  splendid  moments  when  the  eager  gaze 
Catches  as  from  a  mountain  height  the  view 
Of  our  best  selves,  they  weave  a  web  shot  through 

With  gold  and  gorgeous  silk  above  the  grays. 

Across  the  woof  and  warp  the  patterns  blaze 
Of  their  high  purpose,  in  a  splendid  maze 
Of  half- wrought  grandeurs  on  the  ashen  hue — 
The  gods  are  kind. 

And  this,  the  garment  of  our  life,  we  raise 
To  hide  what  sterile  nakedness  betrays  : 
A  weakling  body  ;  what  we  meant  to  do 
Lost  in  mistaken  struggle  to  pursue  : 
Then  for  the  golden  borderings  be  praise  ! 
The  gods  are  kind  ! 

— A.  E.  Baker,  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

Rose  Petals 

Upon  the  wall  there  bloomed  a  rose, 

And  sunny  bright  the  day  ; 
My  lover  came  through  meadows  fair 

And  kissed  my  tears  away. 

Upon  the  wall  a  withered  rose, 

And  all  the  sky  dull  gray  ; 
My  lover  kissed  my  lips  and  hair, 

And  went  upon  his  way. 

Yet  I  am  glad  my  lover  came — 

With  years  love  sweeter  grows, 
For  in  my  book  of  life  are  pressed 

The  petals  of  a  rose. 

— C.  E.  H.,  in  the  Harvard  Monthly. 
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To   

Afi  when  the  idle  school  boy  skims  a  stone 

Across  the  polished  Bheen  of  Borne  clear  Lake, 
And  watohes  then  the  gleaming  miisffflfl  make 

Swift  ripples,  as  by  fairy  tempest  blown  ; 
So  I  delight,  with  her  dear  self  alone, 

To  follow,  school  boy  like,  the  rippling  wake 
Of  her  quick  changing  fancies,  as  they  take 

Their  airy  forms — and  die,  no  sooner  grown. 
They  die,  but  others  come  and  take  their  place — 

In  sweet  confusion  come  and  fade  away  ; 
And  all  are  mirrored  clear  within  her  face, 

Her  speaking  face,  and  subtle  eyes  of  gray. 

Her  soul  is  poised  where  mine  may  never  rise, 
And  yet  I  would  not  have  her  otherwise. 
— Mark  Skidmore,  in  the 

University  of  Illinois  Scribbler. 

Gipsy  Song 

What  is  the  dew  on  the  wild  rose  bud, 

The  pink  in  the  morning  sky  ? 
What  are  the  stars  high  up  in  the  night  ? 
Why  do  the  wild  birds  take  their  flight, 

When  autumn  flowers  die  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  great  big  world, 

The  sea  and  sky  and  land  ? 
Is  the  old  world  blind  and  running  wild  ? 
Is  the  dear  world  guided  like  a  child  ? 

Can  no  one  understand  ? 

The  running  brook  in  the  forest  heart, 

The  fireflies'  dull  glow, 
The  spangled  web  where  the  night  elves  trip, 
Where  the  fairies  weave  and  the  bold  winds  strip, 

No  man  can  ever  know. 

Why  your  tears,  your  doubts  and  prayers, 

All  selfish  love  and  hate? 
We  live  because  we  love  life's  thrall, 
We  live  because  we  live— that's  all. 

And  who  regrets  his  fate  ? 

— H.  B.  Selleck,  in  The  Brunonian . 
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"When  the  Busy  World  Sleeps" 

The  dark  ragged  breakers  come  rolling  to  shore, 
And  they  boom  as  they  crash  'gainst  the  steeps, 
And  the  wind  whistles  loud,  as  it  shrieks  'midst  the  roar  ; 

There  is  death  in  its  cry — 

'Tis  the  death  that  men  die 
In  an  uncanny  way  when  the  busy  world  sleeps. 

A  cabin  door  opens,  a  flash  in  the  dark 
From  the  hearth  where  the  famished  fire  leaps. 
Lo,  a  curse  and  a  groan — then  dull  silence — but,  hark  ! 
A  shrill  shriek  rends  the  night 
Of  a  soul  that  takes  flight 
In  an  uncanny  way  when  the  busy  world  sleeps. 
— C.  Russell  Small,  in 

The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

The  Will-o-the-Wisp 

Up  and  down  in  the  falling  dew 

They  dance  o'er  the  noisome  bog, 
Going  their  gruesome  paces  through 

On  the  edge  of  each  rotting  log. 

Some  men  may  scoff,  some  men  may  sneer, 

As  they  pass  by  the  marsh  at  night, 
But  they  who  scorn  have  a  secret  fear 

Of  that  ever-changing  light. 

I  do  not  fear  thee,  thou  canny  fire  ; 

Thou  canst  not  my  spirits  bend. 
Dance,  dance,  oh  dance  above  the  mire, 

And  I'll  sing  till  my  journey's  end. 

Will-o-Will-o-Will-o-the-Wisp, 

Thou  graceful  unholy  thing, 
WiU-o-WiU-o-Will-o-the-Wisp, 

Thou  canst  dance,  but  I  can  sing ! 

—  TV.  W.  Smith,  in  Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 


A  L  UMNJi  DEI' A  R  TMENT 

Looking  back  over  the  years  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 

general  culture,  there  is  nothing  in  the  realm  of  college  life  that  so  warms 

the  heart  of  the  college  graduate  as  the  remem- 

College  Friendships  brance  of  friendships  formed  during  a  college  course. 
The  difficulties,  which  in  those  student  years  were 
so  vital  and  momentous,  the  disappointments  and  failures  scattered  here  and 
there,  fade  away  and  become  mere  shadows  of  the  past,  to  be  laughed  at  and 
forgotten.  But  there  is  something  about  friendship  that  never  grows  dim, 
that  never  fades.  For  the  years  but  serve  to  beautify  and  mellow  with  a 
rich  light,  the  memories  which  cluster  round  those  whom,  in  college  days, 
we  chose  to  call  friends. 

Friendship  in  the  real  sense  never  varies  in  value.  It  is  priceless.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  call  friends  all  those  with 
whom  we  are  on  terms  of  pleasant  acquaintance,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  use  a  qualifying  word  in  order  to  make  clear  the  degree 
and  kind  of  friendship  that  is  meant.  College  friendships  are  thus  qualified. 
And  their  value  depends  on  the  elements  that  compose  them.  College  friend- 
ships may  be  separated  into  five  classes  according  to  the  foundations  on 
which  they  rest.  There  are  those  based  on  sympathy,  on  temporary  advan- 
tage, on  similarity  of  interests,  on  respect,  on  mutual  affection. 

Friendship  based  on  sympathy  is  emotional  in  nature  and  is  commonly 
seen  in  young  undergraduates,  who,  coming  into  a  strange  place,  and  associ- 
ating with  strange  people,  are  naturally  attracted  favorably  toward  those 
who  sympathize  with  them  and  help  them  solve  the  problems  which  confront 
the  inexperienced  college  student.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  girls  are 
drawn  together  by  ties  of  surface  feeling,  which,  in  reality,  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  unsatisfied  emotion  of  lonesomeness.  Based  on  the  emotions,  with- 
out the  sustaining  power  of  personality  and  intellect,  such  friendship  seldom 
endures  for  any  length  of  time. 

Friendships  formed  for  the  sake  of  temporary  advantage  are  to  be  deplored 
because  the  aim  is  purely  selfish.  It  puts  on  a  commercial  or  a  material 
basis  a  relation  that,  in  its  very  nature,  is  opposed  to  trafficing.  Such  friend- 
ship, unfortunately,  is  common  among  those  whose  lives  are  regulated  by 
mercenary  motives,  at  college,  as  elsewhere. 

Friendship  based  on  similarity  of  interests  is  impersonal,  satisfying  to  the 
intellect  and  of  a  lasting  quality.  Emotion  does  not  enter  into  these  friend- 
ships to  any  appreciable  extent  and  the  tone  is  healthy  and  intellectual.  It 
arises  naturally,  from  necessary  intimacy  of  ideas  along  similar  lines,  all 
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feeling  therefore  being  aroused  by  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not  by  person- 
ality. Scientists,  for  instance,  enjoy  the  company  of  scientists ;  and  students 
specializing  along  certain  lines  find  pleasure  with  those  who  can  talk  intelli- 
gently with  them  on  their  favorite  topics. 

Friendship  based  on  respect  is  found  most  often  where  circumstances  have 
prevented  a  more  personal  intimacy,  though  genuine  ability  has  commanded 
respect  and  admiration.  Friendship  on  this  basis  is  the  most  impersonal  of 
all  and  is  controlled  by  the  intellect.  It  stimulates  high  motives  and  creates 
a  desire  for  the  highest  ideals. 

Friendship  in  the  true  sense  is  based  on  mutual  affection  and  on  all  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living.  It  is  always  the  result  of  a  steady  devel- 
opment, to  which  emotion,  personality  and  intellect  all  contribute.  Emotion 
must  enter,  because  affection  is  in  its  composition  emotional.  When  the 
emotions  are  focussed  on  certain  principles  and  in  combination  with  the 
intellect  maintain  those  principles,  the  result  is  a  personality.  And  the  per- 
sonality when  developed  controls  the  emotions  that  went  to  build  it.  Person- 
ality without  emotion  lacks  warmth  and  is  metallic.  Without  intellect,  it 
lacks  vital  force  and  stamina.  Emotion  alone  is  weak ;  intellect  alone  is 
unrelated  knowledge,  and  as  such  is  useless.  Personality  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  both  intellect  and  emotion  lacks  strength.  When,  however,  this 
strong  personality  exists,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  that  transcends 
all  other  relations. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  to  enjoy  a  perfect  friendship  of  this  nature,  for  it 
rests  on  a  perfect  equality.  It  is  the  one  friendship  that  thrives  on  truth, 
broad-mindedness,  high  ideals,  generosity,  unselfishness  and  honesty.  And 
it  is  affected  in  no  way  by  the  temporal  things  of  life.  Such  a  friendship  can 
never  be  broken.  Whatever  arises,  either  one  side  or  the  other  will  save  the 
situation.  And  the  beauty  of  the  relationship  will  overcome  the  forces 
hostile  to  it.  There  is  always  a  mutual  consent  to  the  highest  things  and  a 
complete  harmony  of  ideals  that  sets  at  naught  the  intrusion  of  foreign  influ- 
ences. Regardless  of  everything,  it  lives  in  perfect  trust  and  understanding. 
It  is  the  one  relation  vital  and  real  which  nothing  can  affect  or  destroy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  faithlessness  of  friends,  the  falseness  of 
friends,  the  inadvisability  of  trusting  in  one's  friends.  To  all  such  state- 
ments but  one  answer  can  be  made,  and  that  is  that  those  making  them  are 
cynics  or  that  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  the  highest  friendship.  The 
dissolution  of  a  friendship  is  always  the  result  of  inequalities  which  have 
never  made  themselves  apparent  before. 

Some  students  go  out  from  college  every  June  with  the  ideals  which  they 
formerly  had  of  friendship  shattered.  They  decide  that  friendships  are  not 
the  wonderful  things  they  supposed  them  to  be,  and  resolve  never  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  disappointed  in  that  direction.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  students  have  chosen  the 
wrong  exemplars  of  their  ideals,  and  have  judged  that  the  relation  is  not  as 
high  as  they  supposed  it  to  be,  simply  because  a  few  have  proved  themselves 
unworthy. 

There  is  no  mistaking  genuine  friendship  when  it  exists.  Its  presence  is 
felt  in  every  action,  in  every  word.     It  colors  everything  with  its  warm  glow 
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pi  oontentmenl  and  happiness.  As  Bacon  Bays  In  oil  eaay  on  Friendship, 
M  No  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  tame  friend  to  whom  yon  may  Impart 
griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the 
heart  bo  oppress  It,  In  s  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession,  This  oommnnicat- 
i  man's  self  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  fori!  redoubleth 
Joys  and  cntteth  grief  in  halves  ;  for  there  is  do  man  that  Imparteth  Ins  joys 
|0  his  friend,  but  he  enjoy<  th  the  more  ;  and  do  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs 
SO  his  friend,  but  he  -neveth  the  le 

Grace  Agnes  Buxton  1907. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  art  school  in  the  class  of  1892  was  Sally  Perry- 
Peck  of  Northampton,  who  continued  her  study  in  this  line  two  years  after 

receiving  a  diploma.      During  her  five  years  at 

Sally  Perry  Peck,  1892    Smith,   the  work  in  art   was  supplemented  by 
Bible  lectures  and  gymnastics  in  the  academic 
department. 

In  1900  Miss  Peck  was  appointed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  to  St. 
Agnes's  School  in  Kyoto.  Japan.  The  broken  and  interrupted  character  of 
her  first  years  of  service  wTas  due  to  ill  health.  Miss  Peck  had  been  on  the 
field  only  nine  months  when  in  December,  1901,  she  was  obliged  to  come  to 
America  for  an  operation,  after  which  she  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  return. 
Having  recovered  and  gone  back  to  Japan  in  November,  1902,  she  received 
in  the  spring  a  severe  fall  which  sent  her  to  the  hospital  in  Tokyo  for  another 
operation.  Having  undauntedly  taken  up  work  once  more,  her  strength  was 
not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  in  1904  she  spent  four  months 
resting  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Miss  Peck  writes  humorously  of 
this  "'cheerful''  record,  but  says  nothing  of  the  persistent  courage  with 
which,  after  each  interruption,  she  returned  to  her  work. 

Since  1904  she  has  been  in  good  health,  and  has  taught  regularly  in  the 
school,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  visit  to  America  in  1908,  occasioned  by 
the  illness  of  her  mother.  Miss  Peck  has  entire  charge  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, in  which  she  finds  the  work  very  interesting  ;  she  also  teaches  several 
Bible  classes,  and  has  organized  a  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

St.  Agnes's  School  is  in  high  standing  in  the  large  city  of  Kyoto.  Having 
been  started  in  1895  with  six  pupils  and  six  teachers,  it  has  since  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  twenty-four  teachers ;  among  the  latter 
Miss  Peck  is  the  only  foreigner.  All  these  girls  are  crowded  into  quarters 
designed  originally  for  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  In  the  dormito- 
ries three  girls  sleep  in  each  of  the  twelve-by-nine  rooms. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  two  years  preparatory,  four  years  academic, 
two  years  post-graduate.  The  studies  taught  are  typical  of  artistic  Japan  : 
sewing,  drawing,  painting,  piano,  violin,  organ,  koto,  flower  arrangement, 
ceremonial  tea.  But  that  which  makes  St.  Agnes's  different  from  the 
Japanese  government  grammar  and  middle  schools  is  that  here  the  Christian 
faith  is  taught ;  religious  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  When  the 
school  was  opened  in  1895,  there  was  prevalent  opposition  both  to  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  Now,  schools  for  girls,  both 
national  and  mission,  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  Christian  teaching  in 
Christian  schools  goes  on  without  hindrance.  5 
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In  situation  and  outward  appearance,  St.  Agnes's  School  might  perhaps  be 
compared'  to  Smith  College  in  miniature.  Dormitories  and  recitation  build- 
ings, together  with  the  simple  and  tasteful  little  chapel,  are  grouped  about  a 
tiny  green,  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  while  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 
gently  sloping  hills. 

The  school  circular  describes  the  daily  work  which  goes  on  amid  these 
lovely  surroundings  :  "The  life  of  these  girls  is  like  the  boarding-school  life 
here.  Breakfast  is  early,  followed  by  morning  prayer,  which  Mr.  Tamura 
(the  principal)  reads  in  the  assembly  room,  explaining  the  lessons.  .  .  . 
The  girls  sing — and  sing  well — the  familiar  chants  and  hymns.  Their  voices 
in  reading  are  very  soft  and  gentle,  and  they  incline  to  intone  as  they  read, 
so  that  their  responses  sound  like  humming  telegraph  wires.  Breakfast  is  at 
seven,  dinner  at  twelve,  supper  at  five  ;  school  work  is  from  eight  to  three- 
twenty,  evensong  in  the  church  at  six.  lights  out  at  nine." 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  life,  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Japanese, 
and  the  beautiful  surroundings,  seem  to  afford  an  ideal  mission  field. 

Address,  St.  Agnes's  School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

The  account  of  Belle  Richardson's  work  (Mrs.  Cameron  Johnson)  may  be 
given  in  her  own  words  : 

"  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  went  to  Japan  in 

Belle  Richardson  Johnson,  1894    the  winter  of  1898,  having  left  my  home 

on  the  night  of  our  marriage,  on  New 
Year's  eve.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  an  independent  missionary  associated 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission.  He  had  spent  his  first  year  in 
Korea  and  then  a  few  years  in  Japan.  We  were  associate  members  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  during  the  seven  years  we  lived  in  Kobe,  and 
are  still  recorded  as  such  in  their  lists  of  missionaries.  As  associate  members 
we  have  had  no  financial  or  official  connection  with  the  mission.  While  our 
income  has  been  small,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  be  independent. 

"We  returned  two  and  a  half  years  ago.*  having  spent  over  a  year  on  the 
way  home,  coming  the  long  way  and  visiting  the  missions  in  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  view  to  the  work  which  Mr.  John- 
son is  now  doing.  (This  work  is  that  known  as  the  missionary  institute, 
i.  e.,  a  connected  series  of  stereopticon  lectures  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
mission  work  in  all  lands.  An  institute  is  usually  held  for  several  consecu- 
tive days  in  each  town  which  it  visits.— Ed.)  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  before  I  knew  Mr.  Johnson.  I  promised  to  become  a  foreign  missionary 
should  the  way  ever  open.  It  looked  impossible  then.  I  am  ready  now  at 
any  time  to  go  anywhere,  I  think.  Still,  as  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  as 
busy  as  he  is.  doing  the  work  which  he  is  now  doing,  we  feel  that  he  is 
accomplishing  more  for  the  same  cause  than  we  could  if  we  were  both  on 
the  field. 

"  His  work  while  in  Japan  was  English  school  work  with  Bible  instruction 

and  private  classes  ;   I  had  Sunday  School  work,  children's  meetings,  a  Bible 

class,  etc.,  and  visiting.      What  took  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  strength 

was  keeping  open  house  for  missionaries,  and  being  a  sort  of  missionary  to 

*  Letter  dated  March  2, 1908. 
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the  missionaries.    We  sometimes  culled  ourselves  '  oommissionariei ■  for  the 
missionaries  in  Interior  placed.      NVw  missionaries  were  met  and  started  on 

their  way  ;  sick  missionaries  were  cared  for:  ami  the  missionary  birth,  death, 
funeral,   and   wedding  wore  events  in   the  little   Kobe  home.     ...      1 

Independent,  we  were  often  called  upon  by  other  missions  when  they  needed 

help,  and  I  have  taught   in  the   Methodist    Eurasian  School,  and  in  the  Kobe 
College,  where  Miss  (Charlotte)  DeForest  is." 
Address.  Richmond.  Virginia, 

Copies  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tarbell.  as  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 
The  size  of  each  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  cardboard, 
suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  Orders  enclosing 
the  amount  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  North- 
ampton. 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 

Elm  Street.     The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night,  June 

11,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 

Senior  Dramatics  performance.  June  10.  Saturday  evening  is  not  open 
to  alumnae  under  any  circumstances. 

No  preference  is  given  to  re-uning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt.  Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket  and  cannot  use 
another's  name  to  secure  extra  tickets. 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  need  not  be  claimed  until  Commence- 
ment week,  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 

The  class  of  1909  has  started  a  Gertrude  Bent  Memorial  Fund  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  new  library.  This  fund  must  be  completed  by  May  1. 
All  friends  who  would  like  to  contribute,  will  please  send  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions, as  soon  as  possible,  to  Katherine  H.  Wead,  Hubbard  House, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  college  publications  are  needed  to  complete  the  files  in  the 
General  Secretary's  office.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  anyone  willing  to 
contribute  one  or  more  of  the  books  mentioned,  communicate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street. 

Commencement  Program  for  1907- 

Smith  College  Bulletin.  Official  Circular,  '75-76,  '77-78.  "79-80,  '80-81, 
'86-87,  '93-94,  *99-'00  and  :03-'04. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President,  up  to  and  including  '00-'01. 

The  meeting  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York,  held  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  January  at  the  Woman's  University  Club,  was  the  largest  of  the 
year.  The  card  had  announced  "Stunts"  as  the  order  of  the  afternoon. 
But  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  idea  with  these  famous  for  "  Stunts," 
the  committee  somewhat  modified  its  plan.  Elizabeth  King  '96,  accompanied 
by  Lena  Fuller  '95,  sang    three    songs,   familiar    and    especially  well  be- 
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loved  by  those  who  were  her  contemporaries  in  college.  She  sang,  "There 
Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,"  "Who  Is  Sylvia?"  and  the  Cuckoo  song. 
She  was  followed  by  two  '07  girls,  Mary  Ormsbee,  who  read  a  clever 
original  story,  "Little  Sister,"  and  Marion  Savage  in  a  charming  recitation. 
Next  came  Emma  Loomis  '06,  apologetically  explaining  that  hers  was  a  "  real 
stunt."  She  entertained  her  audience  so  successfully  with  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  "  Bears"  that  she  was  called  back  to  give  "  The  Shop  Girl,"  an  orig- 
inal monologue.  Candace  Thurber  '04  followed,  with  two  delightful  poems, 
the  second  of  which,  "The  Mountain,"  was  especially  charming.  Lena 
Fuller  '95  added  variety  to  the  program  by  a  dramatic  chapter  from  her  new 
novel,  as  yet  unpublished,  and  the  next  number  was  Miss  Fuller's  musical 
setting  of  "  The  Quality  of  Mercy,"  which  she  wrote  for  Miss  Vivian  Edwards 
of  Constantinople  and  London  to  sing  at  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New 
York,  early  in  February.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  time  it  had  been 
heard.  Miss  Edwards  sang  to  Miss  Fuller's  accompanying,  and  the  Club 
was  most  appreciative  of  the  kindness  of  both  composer  and  singer.  The 
concluding  number  was  another  "real  stunt,"  Emma  Tyler  Leonard  '05, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  giving  two  realistic  "Faculty  Imitations." 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  meeting  achieved  its  purpose  of  emphasizing  college  spirit.  The 
informality  and  variety  of  the  program,  the  large  attendance,  and  the  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  very  recent  graduates  who  demonstrated  their  "  recent- 
ness"  by  their  ability  to  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor  when  chairs  failed,  in 
true  college  fashion,  all  helped  to  make  the  afternoon  a  successful  one. 

Susan  Titsworth  1897. 

The  alumnae  are  especially  requested  to  pay  Monthly  bills  promptly,  so 
that  the  books  can  be  balanced  for  the  year. 

Alumnae  Treasurer. 


Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Helen  Spear,  Lawrence  House,  Northampton. 

'98.     Edith  M.  Esterbrook  sailed  January  30  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Elizabeth  A.  McFadden  is  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,   this  winter, 

taking  a  course  at  Radcliffe. 
'00.     Lucy  A.  Munroe  announces  her  engagement  to  Charles  Franklin  Poor, 

Jr.,  of  Worcester. 
'01.     Ethel  Godfrey  announces  her  engagement  to  Herbert  R.  Laud  of  New 

York. 
'03.     Gladys  F.  Aldrich  announces  her  engagement  to  George  A.  Hutchins  of 

Melrose,  Massachusetts. 
'06.     Ethel  M.  Gleason  announces  her  engagement  to  Robert  R.  McGeorge. 
'07.     Julia  Dorothea  Schauffler  announces  her  engagement  to  Rev.  Robert  G. 

Higinbotham,  Williams  '03,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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96,  Eunice  Puller  is  doing  editorial  work  for  Silver,  Burdette  and  Company, 
New  York.  Address,  74  North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  (Man-.-,  New 
Jersey. 

Ruth  Parker  ie  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  High  School  at  Buck- 
field,  Maine. 

Ethelind  Howe  Ripley  announces  her  engagement  to  Henry  Snow  Giles 
of  Troy,  New  York. 

Mary  Louise  Young  announces  her  engagement  to  Owen  A.  Locke  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


• 


MARRIAGES 


.     Airnee  Paula  Gallert  to  Walter  S.  Heilborn.     Address,  619  West  136th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
'03.     Bertha  Carrie  Folsom  to  Roy  L.  Mann.      Address,  Medfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Elizabeth  Hubbard  Viles  to  Arthur  McBride.      Address,  Nesbit  Road, 
Mazagon,  Bombay,  India. 

6.  Mary  Alice  Perry  to  Howard  Rogers  Whitney,  October  12.     Address, 
Care  Southern  Pacific  and  Missouri  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

.  Virginia  Cox  to  Rockwell  G.  Brank.  University  of  Virginia  and  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  September  29.  Address,  5061  Morgan  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

7.  Mary  Kern  to  Paul  Williams  Tutt,  January  14. 
Hortense  Lucille  Mayer  to  Walter  A.  Hirsch,  February  9.      Address, 

Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
.     Florence  Batterson  to  David  A.  Dowsett  of  Honolulu,  December  26. 
Address.  Care  of  Hawaiian  Trust  Co.,  Limited,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

BIRTHS 

H.     Mrs.  Hobart  K.  Whitaker  (Nellie  Comins),  a  son,  Ellis  Hobart,  born 

December  2. 

)1.    Mrs.  Cameron  F.  McRae  (Sarah  N.  Woodward),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Woodward,  born  November  24. 
Mrs.  Gardner  Whitman  Pearson  (Alice  F.  Duckworth),  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Hill,  born  January  20. 
«e-'05.     Mrs.  Joseph  Herbert  Wise  (Florence  J.   Morgenthau),   a  daughter, 

Janet,  born  September  13. 
'06.     Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Ide  (Margaret  E.  Davis),  a  son,  George  Henry, 
born  January  7. 
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Ye  Mysticke  Houre 


Ye  college  niaide  attyred  for  bed, 

Her  magicke  curlers  on  her  heade, 

From  her  casement  window  leaning  out, 

Wi?  pensive  even  gazed  rounde  about. 

It  was  ye  mysticke  hour  when 

Ye  clocke  in  ye  tower  striketh  ten. 

Ye  college  maiden's  heated  braine, 

Stored  full  wi"  knowledge,  did  gie  her  paine. 

Ye  novelle  course  was  a  deadly  cramme, 

And  yet  she  thought  she  could  passe  ye  examme, 

Ye  Man  of  Feeling,  many  tears ; 

Ye  Joseph  Andrews,  full  of  jeers 

At  Pamela  and  her  Mr.  B. 

Keyword — ye  sentimentalitee. 

Sweet  Evelina.  Belinda  faire. 

Miss  Austen  and  her  style  so  rare  ; 

And  don't  forget  ye  Gothic  Romance 

Where  ghosts  and  mysterie  and  chance 

Do  cause  ye  ladye  fair  to  swoone, 

Her  beautie  enhanced  by  ye  rays  of  ye  moone 

Just  as  ye  heroe,  an  armoured  knighte, 

Comes  at  ye  right  time  to  save  from  ye  plighte. 

Ye  college  maiden  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  Would  that  my  knight  would  now  ride  by 

To  speak  me  fair,  a  soft  good-night. 

What's  this  I  hear  ?  "     "  Put  hout  that  light. 

Room  26.  you're  hup  too  late, 

I'll  'ave  to  report  you  to-morrow  at  height." 

"Sir  John,''  cried  she.  "  aide  me  in  my  plight," 

But  Sir  John  answered,  "  I  caught  yer.  good-night." 

Susan  Hurlbut  Mason  1909. 
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She  smu.i  i«  a<.  \in 

The  freshman  settled  in  hei  seat, 

A<  1  ii ii it'll  her  pretty  clothes, 
Bought  chocolates,  a  magazine, 

And  acta  d  as  Bhe  chose, 
Uncriticieed,  Belf-Satisfied, 
With  Prills  and  forbelows. 

The  freshman,  the  freshman. 
The  careless  little  freshman, 
The  wee  bit  nervous  freshman, 
A  wee  bit  lachrymose  ! 
She  landed  at  the  college, 

At  half- past  ten  at  night. 
She'd  no  exams.,  for  her  prep,  school 

Gained  her  the  entrance  right. 
Ah,  in  that  school  she  long  had  been 
A  brightly  shining  light. 

The  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  dapper  little  freshman, 
The  highly  gifted  freshman, 
Had  been  a  shining  light. 
Instead  of  mother's  voice  next  morn 

She  met  a  clarion  bell, 
And  soon  the  sound  of  many  tongues, 

And  many  feet  as  well. 
Without  the  freshman's  chamber  door 
Tumultnously  fell. 

The  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  sleepy  little  freshman, 
The  blissful,  verdant  freshman, 
Awakened  by  the  bell ! 
A  new,  a  new  awakening, 

A  brand  new  glimpse  of  things, 
A  crowd  of  ready  college  girls 

To  clip  the  freshman's  wings, 
To  criticise,  and  put  the  maid 
In  stringent  leading-strings  ! 

The  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  sobered  little  freshman, 
The  wee,  bewildered  freshman, 
All  sore  with  slams  and  stings  ! 
They  criticised  her  manner, 

Her  jaunty,  proper  air, 
They  criticised  her  wardrobe 

And  the  way  she  did  her  hair, 
They  criticised  the  dimples 

That  she'd  fostered  with  such  care  ! 
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The  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  sprightly  little  freshman, 
The  wee,  well-meaning  freshman, 
They  criticised  for  fair. 
And  then  they  sat  upon  her 

In  systematic  style, 
Especially  the  sophomores 
Sat  on  her  all  the  while. 
The  pretty  dimples  disappeared, 
(They'd  sat  upon  her  smile). 

Oh  the  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  dampened  little  freshman, 
The  harried,  homesick  freshman, 
No  longer  cared  to  smile. 
Just  then  the  jolly  junior 
Burst  smiling  into  view, 
She  smiled  upon  her  classmates, 

And  on  the  freshman  too. 
The  freshman  opened  wide  her  eyes, 
As  freshmen  often  do. 

Oh  the  freshman,  the  freshman, 
The  reawakening  freshman, 
The  scarce-believing  freshman, 
Did — as  freshmen  often  do. 

Helen  Mahlon  Spea.r  1909. 

The  Third  Degree 

Not  satisfied  with  her  A.  B., 
The  sweet  girl  graduate  then 

Sets  out  to  get  a  new  degree, 
M.  A.  or  M.  A.  N. 

Virginia  Peirce  1910. 

Inspired  by  Criticism 

I  used  to  be,  well,  rather  some 

When  I  was  in  High  School, 
But  since  I've  come  to  college 

I'm  a  perfect  little  fool. 

The  very  things  that  used  to  melt 
The  hearts  at  home  with  tears, 

Here,  only  cause  a  knowing  laugh 
And  many  scornful  jeers. 

I'll  tell  you  truthfully  that  it 

Is  disconcerting  quite, 
To  find  a  dreadful  "Not  much  point," 

On  every  thing  I  write. 
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And  this  conclusion's  wedged  its  way 

Wit iiin  my  stupid  brain, 
And  gnaws  away  at  my  sad  heart, 

Wit  li  QOpe-exl  racting  pain. 

And  deeper  it  impresses  me 

The  farther  that  I  roam, 
A  prophet  gets  QO  word  of  praise 
Except  when  he's  at  home. 

Louisa  F.  Bpkab  1912. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written,  said  and  sung  about  the  art  of  living. 
Ethical  Culture  {Societies  have  made  innumerable  fresh  air  funds  out  of  it, 

and  long-haired    pedants    have    purchased    sum- 

The  Art  of  Living  Up  mers  along  the  Rhine,  and  midwinter  jaunts  to 
Egypt  with  their  little  paper-covered  booklets  on 
the  conduct  of  life.  But  as  yet  we  have  heard  very  little  about  the  art  of 
living  up.  I  am  sure  that  the  world  in  general  has  as  much  occasion  to 
tack  the  preposition  to  the  verb  as  we  simple  maidens  here  in  Smith  College, 
and  that  this  present  summary  of  instances  is  only  the  modest  forerunner 
of  a  long  list  of  sprightly  editorials  in  current  publications.  There  are  a 
great  man}'  ways  in  which  Smith  girls  live  up. 

To  begin  with,  we  live  up  our  allowances.  This  conclusion  is  reached  from 
a  long  list  of  premises.  For  instance,  we  take  breakfast  at  the  K.  K.  every 
morning  or  so.  An  extra  order  of  toast  or  cup  of  coffee  does  not  strike  us  at 
the  time  as  something  to  be  conjured  with  and  avoided.  Nor  do  we  lift  our 
eyebrows  unnecessarily  at  having  our  suits  pressed  frequently,  going  to 
the  theatre  twice  a  week,  patronizing  the  marcel  man,  buying  innumerable 
pounds  of  candy  and  grape  fruit,  lunching  at  Boyden's  and  dining  at  the 
Rose  Tree  Inn,  despatching  flowers  occasionally  to  our  friends  and  galloping 
through  the  village  streets  on  one  of  Northampton's  representative  steeds. 
About  the  twentieth  of  each  month,  however,  a  stern,  relentless  fact  thrusts 
itself  through  that  beautiful  marginal  fringe  of  our  consciousness  and  we 
realize  that  we  have  something  like  $8.68  with  which  to  fight  the  world  and 
pay  our  class  tax  and  club  house  bill,  which  fact  always  reminds  us  that  if 
we  could  grasp  the  sorry  scheme  which  Omar  mentions,  we'd  shatter  it  to 
bits  and  make  the  months  twenty  days  long.  And  thus  do  we  live  up  our 
allowances. 

Next,  we  live  up  our  time.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  differ  with  me  here. 
When  we  refer  to  the  glories  and  privileges  of  college  life  are  we  thinking  of 
the  reference  library  or  the  Allen  Field  ?  The  ways  of  living  up  money  and 
time  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  for  there  are  the  dinners,  theatres  and  drives 
which  demand  both.  But  oh  !  the  long  afternoons  and  evenings  spent  at 
bridge  when  our  dunning  consciences  remind  us  of  fifteen  pages  of  logic  to 
read  or  the  fourteenth  chapter  in  some  weird  civil  government  book  as  yet 
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unperused.     But  worst  of  all,  just  the  simple  conversational  sieve,  and  here 
I  quote  a  parody  on  a  well-known  sonnet : 

••  Our  friends  are  too  much  with  us.    Late  and  soon 

Chatting  and  gabbling  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 

Little  we  see  in  daylight  that  is  ours  : 

"We  have  given  our  time  away,  a  priceless  boon  ! 

Our  mornings  on  committees  up  till  noon  : 

Our  friends  that  will  be  coming  at  all  hours  : 

The  luncheons,  paying  visits,  teas  and  showers  : 

And  dinners,  far  from  '  glimpses  of  the  moon  * ; 

And  still  we  talk— my  faith.  I*d  rather  be 

A  baby  with  a  tongue  as  yet  unworn  : 

Or  dumb  as  any  fish  that  swims  the  sea  ; 

So  might  I  live,  not  babble,  night  and  morn  : 

Might  read  my  books  and  think  my  thoughts  and  see 

The  good  around  us  waiting  to  be  born." 

And  thus  we  live  up  time. 

Now  comes  by  far  the  most  difficult  division — living  up  to  reputation.  We 
usually  spend  the  last  two  years  and  often  the  last  three  doing  this.  Take 
the  well-known  fnnny-girl  type.  Very  often  the  poor  mortal  who  furnishes 
daily  and  hourly  amusement  for  her  friends  is  on  a  terrible  strain  lest  her 
fund  of  manufactured  humor  will  run  out.  She  is  often  forced  to  lie  awake 
nights  thinking  of  absurd  similes  and  metaphors  for  the  next  day's  conversa- 
tion, and  her  memory  for  the  jokes  in  Life  has  become  a  perfect  machine. 
Her  martyrdom  dates  back  perhaps  to  freshman  year  when  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  fond  parents  of  a  classmate  she  had  made  a  few  witty  remarks,  quite 
innocent  of  their  far-reaching  consequences.  She  was  quite  excited  that 
evening.  Her  pet  junior  had  asked  her  to  chapel  the  next  morning,  and  her 
Boston  uncle  had  sent  her  a  fat  cheque.  She  had  a  splendid  time  at  the 
dinner  party,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  herself  considered  funny. 
Ever  afterwards  it  goes  something  like — "Oh.  don't  you  know  Clara  Jones? 
My  dear,  she's  simply  screaming — keeps  us  howling  all  the  time  ! "  And  poor 
Clara  has  to  live  up  to  that. 

Then  there  is  the  literary  type.  Perhaps  some  young  sophomore  grinds 
out  a  required  paper  on  Chaucer  and  Gower  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  oil. 
The  excellence  of  its  outline  prompts  the  professor  to  read  it  in  13,  where  its 
possibilities  loom  like  mountains  before  the  eyes  of  an  under-fed  and  hard- 
driven  Monthly  Board;  it  subsequently  appears  in  the  Monthly,  and  the 
poor,  unsuspecting  sophomore  is  branded  as  high  browed  and  literary.  From 
that  day  forth  her  spare  time  must  be  devoted  to  lyric  poems,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  erases  sociology,  Italian  and  art  from  her  junior  schedule,  to 
substitute  ethics,  Shakespeare  and  English  16.  Perhaps  this  literary  martyr- 
dom involves  more  work  than  that  of  the  funny  girl,  but  it  is  less  nerve- 
racking.  A  great  deal  more  is  taken  for  granted  and  less  concrete  illustration 
is  required. 

Of  course  we  live  up  in  a  great  many  other  ways.  There  are  always  fourth 
floors  and  Crescent  Street.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  are  not  required  to  live 
up  to — our  marks.  Whether  or  not  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  unseen, 
we  all  admit  that  it  has  occasional  blessings. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard  1909. 
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:  in.  Ni.w  Magic  i  Iur] 

How  dear  to  our  h»  arts  are  those  new  magic  curlers, 

Whose  weird,  mystic  power  transforms  each  straight  l«>c-k 
Into  wonderful  ringl<  I  or  soft  andnlation, 

That  e'en  Mother  Nature's  best  effori  doth  mock. 
For  each  social  function,  to  which  wears  bidden, 

Be  it  dinner,  dance,  concert,  or  faculty  tea, 
Those  curlers  come  forth  from  the  box  where  they're  hidden, 

And  for  hours  are  busy  as  busy  can  be. 

From  out  the  far  West  to  our  house  came  these  curlers, 

From  the  city  of  pork  on  Lake  Michigan's  shore. 
They  have  put  all  the  other  styles  out  of  commission, 

And  their  owner  now  finds  that  she  owns  them  no  more. 
Jane  wants  them  at  one  o'clock,  Mary  at  two, 

And  Elizabeth  simply  must  have  them  at  three, 
At  four  they  are  due  on  the  head  of  a  junior, 

At  five  they  are  seized  by  their  owner  with  glee. 

Invention,  the  child  of  Necessity  ever. 

Has  suggested  a  method  both  apt  and  unique 
Of  meeting  demands  for  these  new  magic  curlers 

In  the  business- like  way  which  their  powers  bespeak. 
Why  not  follow  after  the  Smith  College  custom, 

And  put  up  a  bulletin  board  in  our  hall, 
And  establish  a  regular  curling-time  schedule, 

When  the  magic  shall  work  at  the  borrower's  call? 

Henrietta  C.  Peabody  1912. 


O  Tempora!  O  Mores! 

Who  is  this  that  I  now  see, 
Making  frantic  love  to  me  ? 
It's  a  girl  in  Section  A 
I've  not  seen  before  to  day  ! 

Oh,  to  act  in  Section  C, 
Where  the  leading  man  will  be 
My  own  i  oommate,  whom  I've  known 
Ever  since  I  came  from  home. 

But  all  joys  like  that  are  dead, — 
I  must  love  this  girl  instead, 
We  are  both  in  Section  A, 
Utter  strangers  till  to-day  ! 

Mary  Luce  1910. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  February  3.  a  large  audience  attended  an  illus- 
trated lecture  given  in  Chemistry  Hall  by  M.  Marcel  Poete,  Official  Lecturer 
of  the  Alliance  Frangaise.  The  subject  was  "Fashionable  Walks  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  in  Paris/'  M.  Poete  gave  the  great  love  of  out-door 
life  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  as  the  cause  of  the  construction  of 
promenades  and  drives,  along  the  Seine  for  the  nobility  and  higher  classes — 
on  the  islands  of  the  Seine  for  the  people.  Views  of  Paris  were  thrown  upon 
the  screen,  showing  the  location  of  the  parks,  gardens  and  drives  along  the 
Seine.  M.  Poete  then  described  the  more  important  ones  in  detail.  He 
showed  views  of  the  Luxembourg  Jardins.  of  the  Cours  de  la  Reine  and  many 
others,  taken  from  prints  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  also  showed 
pictures  illustrating  the  costumes  and  life  of  the  times. 

Elise  Lord  Bradford  1910. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  February  12,  the  college  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  three  timely  and  interesting  lectures  given  in  Assembly  Hall. 

The  hour  from  three  to  four  was  devoted  to  a  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin.  Professor  Ganong 
of  the  botany  department  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  great  scientist's  life  ; 
read  some  characteristic  extracts  from  his  letters,  and  portrayed  Darwin  the 
man, — great  in  personality  and  character  as  well  as  in  intellect.  The  great 
theories  which  were  the  results  of  his  life-work,  and  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  his  "Origin  of  Species ''  and  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  were  outlined 
for  us  by  Professor  Wilder  of  the  zoological  department,  who  made  clear 
their  fundamental  significance  in  modern  thought. 

In  recognition  of  the  Lincoln  Centennary,  at  five  o'clock  Professor  Bassett 
of  the  history  department  gave  a  lecture  on  the  great  president,  in  which  he 
admirably  presented  the  statesman  who  dominated  our  national  crisis,  initi- 
ating and  carrying  out  in  lonely  independence  the  policies  of  war  and  recon- 
struction. This  tribute  to  Lincoln  came  with  especial  grace  and  interest 
from  a  man,  himself  a  Southerner,  who  believes  that  in  Lincoln's  untimely 
death  the  South  lost  its  best  friend. 

Marion  Patton  1910. 

The  concert  given  by  Mr.  George  Hamlin,  on  February  17.  was  another 

illustration  of  the  standard  of  music  pleasing  to  the  average  college  audience. 

Although  Mr.  Hamlin's  program  was  much  better  than  his 

Music  Notes  very  popular  one  of  last  year,  the  degree  of  enthusiasm 
accorded  to  this  year's  performance  was  noticeably  less. 
No  one  denies  the  charm  of  the  little  song,  "  Oh,  I'm  Not  Myself  at  All," 
but  many  of  us  wish  that  the  more  substantial  and  classical  type  of  music 
had  received  at  least  as  much  appreciation  and  applause  at  Smith  as  the 
light  and  amusing  song. 

Mr.  Hamlin's  remarkable  range  of  voice  and  repertoire  made  possible  the 
varied  selection  of  songs  on  his  program,  which  he  gave  with  wonderful 
spirit  and  force,  considering  the  hoarseness  against  which  he  had  to  contend. 
His  interpretations  are  very  satisfying,  well  sustained  and  imparted  with  a 
certain  delicacy  of  treatment  all  his  own.      The  Schneider  songs,  "Your 
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ami  uPlower  Rain,"  seemed  to  be  the  favorites  of  1 1 1  *  -  evening  In 
preference  to  the  beantifnl  Stranss,  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Handel 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  generoni  with  his  encores,     Theconoerl  was  an  annsnally 
fine  one.    The  tribute  Mr.  Hamlin  paid  to  Mr.  Story  in  singing  his  Lullaby 
reatly  appreciated. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  do  nol  realise  the  opportunities  offered  to  as  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  in  the  musical  recitals.  For  those  who  desire  to  n  cognise  and 
to  acquire  appreciation  of  the  beef  and  standard  music,  the  quality  of  these 
••  five  o'clock  recitals"  cannot  be  overestimated.  Beside  these  organ,  piano, 
vocal  and  violin  concerts  presented  by  the  music  faculty  each  week,  there 
have  been  several  other  performances  of  musical  interest.  The  open  meeting 
of  the  Smith  College  Clef  Club,  on  January  '.>.  furnished  the  college  with 
substantial  proof  of  some  of  the  work  done  in  the  music  department  by 
students.  The  aim  of  the  open  meeting  was  to  set  forth  results  attained  in 
original  composition,  while  the  Students'  Recital  of  February  8  illustrated 
the  results  in  vocal  and  instrumental  study. 

The  Mendelssohn  Centennial  Concert  of  February  3  deserves  mention  not 
only  as  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy,  but  as  an  example  of  the  opportunities  open  to  the 
musically  interested  in  Northampton. 

A  touching  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gertrude  Bent  was 
paid  in  a  memorial  program  by  the  College  Orchestra  on  February  10.  The 
attendance  at  the  concert  gave  an  added  meaning  to  the  inscription  on  the 
program,  "  Devoted  member  throughout  her  college  course.  Efficient  and 
beloved  leader  during  her  senior  year." 

An  announcement  has  already  been  made  of  our  Lenten  organ  recitals  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Sleeper  in  Assembly  Hall,  beginning  February  24  and  occur- 
ring at  five  o'clock  for  five  successive  Wednesdays. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 

A  lecture  on  "  China  and  the  West,  a  Study  in  Political  Ideals, r'  was  given 
on  February  19,  in  Assembly  Hall,  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell.  In 
this  lecture  Professor  Jenks  presented  first  of  all  a  vivid  picture  of  the  present 
political  state  of  China,  and  then  showed  how,  closely  related  as  we  are  to 
the  China  of  to-day,  we  can  help  her  to  express  her  glorious  possibilities  by 
offering  her  the  higher  paths  of  activity. 

The  prevalent  idea  concerning  China,  that  of  her  stagnation,  is  far  from 
true.  It  is  only  that  all  of  her  ideals  are  essentially  different  from  those  of 
western  nations.  To-day,  however,  she  is  being  revolutionized,  for  her 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of  western  civilization  :  but  she  is 
not  being  civilized.  China  has  always  measured  her  civilization  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  lives  lived  under  it,  and  not  by  the  amount  of  wealth  collected. 
In  this  she  has  held  to  the  moral  side  of  a  nation's  greatness,  and  has  failed 
to  see  the  point  of  view  of  the  politician  and  of  certain  statesmen  who  claim 
that  material  wealth  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  this  moral  development. 
The  question  remains,  is  it  necessary  ?  In  many  ways,  China  does  need  this 
very  training  which  results  in   the  ability  to  produce  wealth,    for   she  is 
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entirely  lacking  in  practical  statesmen.  Trained  as  the  rulers  are  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful,  as  it  appeals  to  the  Oriental  mind,  with  their 
chief  interests  a  study  of  the  attainments  of  the  past,  they  have  not  devel- 
oped the  administrative  abilities  necessary  to  govern  a  people.  The  paternal 
idea  of  government  set  forth  by  Confucius  was  right  then  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  has  not  proved  successful.  In  science  and  medicine  they  are 
ignorant,  superstitiously  so,  and  the  worship  of  their  ancestors  has  succeeded 
in  making  them  classicists  of  an  extreme  type. 

In  the  passing  of  old  China,  we  are  vitally  interested,  for  it  presents  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  new  China  will  be  better  or  worse.  As  yet  the  nations  have  only 
shown  her  people  the  lower  paths  of  activity,  opium  has  been  forced  upon 
them,  and  unfair  advantage  taken  in  seizing  their  territory  in  the  interests  of 
trade.  But  the  country  is  being  opened  up  by  the  telegraph,  by  telephone, 
and  most  important  of  all,  by  railroads.  China  is  beginning  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  modern  conveniences,  but  as  yet  from  a  wrong  point  of  view. 
Her  object  is  for  self -protection,  the  increase  of  power  in  case  of  foreign  war. 
This  is  what  makes  the  fear  that  her  civilization  will  produce  the  Yellow 
Peril.  The  example  of  Japan  is  before  her,  and  the  attitude  of  foreigners 
seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  war. 

Professor  Jenks  claims  it  is  for  the  United  States  in  particular  to  show  her 
our  ideals.  We  are  nearer  her  to-day  than  any  other  nation,  and  by  our 
timely  help  in  her  last  trouble  have  shown  our  interest.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
in  helping  her,  we  must  continue  to  offer  the  best  of  her  youth  the  advan- 
tages of  education  in  this  country,  and  not  only  to  do  justice,  but,  as  we  have 
for  the  last  five  years,  to  see  justice  done.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  China 
develop  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  world  as  a  nation,  either  in  the  way  of 
wealth  or  literature,  or  the  ideals  of  government. 

Ruth  Lowrey  1909. 


Division  C,  or  "The  Players,"  as  they  have  named  themselves,  presented 
the  second  college  play  of  the  year,  "Quality  Street,"  on  Saturday,  February 
20,  in  the  Students'  Building.  The  play  was  a  decided  success,  the  interest 
being  continually  sustained  and  the  work  of  the  players  commendably  uni- 
fied. The  leading  parts  demand  especial  mention.  Miriam  Levi  as  Valen- 
tine Brown,  the  soldier  lover,  showed  excellent  dramatic  ability  ;  while  Helen 
Marden  as  Miss  Phoebe  Throssell  made  a  most  attractive  and  charming 
heroine.  Wilma  Ridgeway  as  Miss  Susan  Throssell,  the  sympathetic  elder 
sister  with  a  tendency  to  think  aloud,  was  good  both  in  the  humorous  and 
pathetic  parts.  Eleanor  Linton  as  Ensign  Blades,  the  pompous  young  soldier 
in  love  with  Miss  Phoebe,  constantly  provoked  laughter.  Alice  Pierce  as  one 
of  the  old  maids  of  Quality  Street,  and  Susanna  McDougal  as  Patty,  the 
maid,  still  waiting  for  a  lover  to  turn  up,  played  their  parts  very  well.  Per- 
haps the  most  effective  scene  in  the  play  was  the  one  in  which  Gertrude  Mc- 
Kelvey  and  Margaret  Painter  as  Major  Linkwater  and  Lieutenant  Spicer 
sued  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Phoebe's  niece,  ignoring  the  while  Miss 
Phoebe's  two  pupils  who  were  far  too  attractive  to  be  convincing  in  the  roles 
of  wall-flowers. 
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The  general  finished  tour  <>f  the  play  seemed  to  show  the  superiority  of  this 
system  oyer  the  old  house  plays.    The  play  was  well  staged,    The  cast  was 

M  follOWS  : 

Valentine  Brown Miriam  Levi 

Ensign  Blades Eleanor  Linton 

Major  Linkwater Gertrude  McKelvey 

Lieutenanl  Spioer Margaret  Painter 

Recruit  in-  Sergeant Grace  McGuire 

Arthur Jennie  Perkins 

Miss  Susan  Throssell Wilms  Ridgeway 

Miss  Phoebe  Throssell, Helen  Marden 

Miss  Willoughby Ruth  Mitchell 

Miss  Fannie  Willoughby Adelaide  Peterson 

Miss  Henrietta  Tushhill Alice  Pierce 

Patty, Susanna  McDougal 

f    Josephine  Newell 
I    Mildred  Plumtner 


Children 

Girls  at  the  Ball, 


1    Helen  Miller 
^   Elizabeth  Moos 
Mildred  Owen 


Gertrude  Lyford 


The  officers  of  the  organization  were  :    President,  Ethel  Oviatt  Lewis 
Secretary,  Wilnia  Ridgeway,  Elise  Montgomery  ;  Treasurer.  Mabel  Keith. 

Bertha  Goldthwaite  1909. 


Rally  Day  was,  as  usual,  an  enthusiastic  and  joyful  occasion,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  procession  filed  into  chapel  in  the  morning  until  the  last  cheer  died 
away  after  the  game  in  the  afternoon. 

Rally  Day  The  address  of  the  morning  by  Professor  William  A.  Dun- 
ning of  Columbia  University  was  a  clever  comparison  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Roosevelt,  who  were  chosen 
as  types  of  our  presidents.  Marion  Patton  delivered  remarkably  well  a  most 
dignified  Washington  Ode  which  she  had  composed  as  the  chosen  representa- 
tive of  the  junior  class. 

Next  came  the  Rally  in  the  Gymnasium  and  the  songs  by  the  different 
classes,  including  the  usual  topical  song  to  all  the  classes  sung  by  the  seniors. 
The  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater  songs  followed,  and  the  banner  was  awarded 
to  the  class  of  nineteen  nine.  The  words  of  the  banner  song  were  written  by 
Annie  Crim,  the  music  by  Bertha  Niles. 

There  was  no  dance  in  the  evening,  so  the  celebration  ended  with  the 
basket-ball  games  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  songs  and  cheers  of  the  enthusi- 
astic audience  filled  the  Gymnasium  until  late  in  the  day. 

Virginia  Craven  1910. 
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S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Notes 

Beginning  February  8,  1909,  the  week  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  observed  by 
the  following  religious  meetings  : 

Monday — The  meeting  led  by  Dr.  Dennison  of  Boston. 

Tuesday — Rev.  M.  A.  Denman  of  Springfield. 

Wednesday — Mr.  Stackpole  of  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Thursday — Dr.  Erdman  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Friday — Dr.  Freeman  of  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Saturday — President  Seelye. 

Sunday — Joint  Bible  class  meeting  held  by  Fran  Kapp.  Vespers,  Dr.  Bur- 
ton of  Brooklyn.    Evening,  musical  service  given  by  Professor  Sleeper. 

It  has  been  voted  that  the  head  of  the  Student  Volunteers  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Consumers'  League,  a  branch  of  which  has  just  been  started  in  the 
college,  be  in  the  cabinet. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  Students'  Conference  at  Silver  Bay,  New 
York,  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  under  whose  management  it 
is,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  the  Conference.  All  the  col- 
leges have  been  urged  to  send  small  delegations.  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Smith  have  had  their  delegations  limited  to  twenty-five.  The 
National  Board  regrets  that  this  has  been  necessary,  but  it  feels  that  a  small 
Conference  will  be  more  efficient  and  serviceable  to  all. 

Helen  Denman  1910, 

Recording  Secretary. 


CALENDAR 

March         13.     Dance  by  the  Dickinson  House  Group. 

17.     Lecture    by   Dr.    Cabot    of    Boston.      Subject  : 
The  Human  Side  of   Hospital  Work. 

19.  Meeting  of  the  Consumers'  League. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Kelley. 

20.  3  p.  m.     Gymnastic  Exhibition. 

20.  7.30  p.  m.     Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

24.  Beginning  of  the  Spring  Vacation. 

April  8.  Opening  of  the  Spring  Term. 

10.  Dance  by  the  Hubbard  House  Group. 

13.  Open  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Club. 

Lecture  by  Professor  Smith  of  Columbia 
University. 
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Lecture    by    Professor    Dewey    of    Columbia 
University. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 

The  mid-day  sun  of  Italy  lay  hot  upon  the  olive  groves  of  the 
IJmbrian  valley.  It  shone  with  fierce  whiteness  upon  the  town 
of  Assisi,  lying  outstretched  upon  the  bare  slopes  of  Mount 
Subasio.  A  sense  of  excitement  was  in  the  air,  it  vibrated 
from  every  corner  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  centered  in  the 
Piazza  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  There,  in  front  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  spectators,  was  a  strange 
group,  composed  of  a  puzzled  bishop,  an  irate  father  and  his 
son  Francis,  the  most  striking  figure  of  them  all.  He  was 
above  the  average  height,  with  black  eyes,  a  delicate  face  and  a 
graceful  ease  that  made  him  indescribably  charming.  The 
erect  attitude  and  proud,  though  deferential  manner,  marked 
the  chivalrous  man  of  the  world,  the  submissive  words  and 
intense  voice  suggested  the  inspired  saint,  while  his  whole  bear- 
ing betrayed  the  man  who  is  to  found  a  great  monastic  order 
and  make  the  church  of  Rome  tremble. 

The  bishop  had  summoned  before  him  this  Francis,  to  answer 
for  his  strange  conduct  of  the  past  few  months.     His  father  had 
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always  been  generous  and  kind  to  the  youth,  but  of  late  Francis 
had  repaid  this  kindness  by  preferring  the  society  of  lepers  to 
that  of  the  gay  young  nobles  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
caroused.  Overcome  with  anger  and  disappointment,  the  father, 
Bernadone,  had  sought  the  intervention  of  the  bishop.  And 
the  result  was  startling  enough.  Here,  before  the  good  towns- 
people of  Assisi,  Francis  gave  up  all  worldly  possessions, 
taking  off  even  the  cloak  which  he  wore  and  returning  it  to  his 
father  as  a  symbol  of  complete  self-renunciation.  At  that 
moment  he  became  as  truly  the  beloved  saint  of  Umbria  as  he 
is  to-day. 

The  influences  which  led  him  to  take  so  decisive  a  step  are 
interesting.  While  slowly  regaining  strength  after  a  severe 
illness,  he  found  that  something  was  gone  from  his  life  which 
had  existed  previously,  and  that  a  great  void  was  left  in  his 
heart ;  the  deeper  he  plunged  into  sensual  pleasures,  the  greater 
became  the  emptiness  in  his  soul  and  he  began  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  new  aim  in  life.  The  motto  of  the  Epicureans,  "  Eat,  drink, 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die,"  had  been  his,  but  there  came 
into  his  heart  as  if  branded  in  fire  the  words,  "Eat,  drink, 
labor,  do  good  unto  others,  for  to-morrow  ye  live  eternally/' 

The  first  intimations  of  this  awakening  were  aroused  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Umbrian  valley  in  which  Assisi  lies.  The 
biographers  of  St.  Francis  say  that  in  order  fully  to  compre- 
hend his  character,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  constantly 
changing  yet  ever  charming  Umbrian  country.  The  first  time 
that  it  appealed  to  him  was  just  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
need  of  a  powerful  influence.  Through  the  trials  and  bitter 
experiences  of  the  following  months,  this  grew  in  him  ;  and 
when  the  decisive  moment  came.  Francis  met  it  with  unshaken 
courage,  for  the  path,  dim  at  first,  now  lay  very  clear  before 
him.  The  dull  ache  was  gone  from  his  heart,  his  father's 
anger  could  now  be  endured,  and  he  was  ready  to  receive  to  the 
utmost  the  impulses  of  the  wonder-working  thirteenth  century. 

That  thirteenth  century  was  a  remarkable  age  in  the  world's 
history.  Sabatier,  the  modern  historian  of  St.  Francis,  says 
that  "  it  is  the  twentieth  year  of  life  with  its  poetry,  its  dreams, 
its  enthusiasm,  its  generosity,  its  daring."  It  was  just  at  the 
close  of  the  dark  ages.  All  Europe  was  thrilling  with  hopes 
yet  to  be  realized  and  desires  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Everyone  felt 
this  joyful  thrill,  everyone  tried  to  respond.     The  spirit  of  the 
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times,  stirring  in  each  man's  heart,  reached  its  height  in  St. 
Franci s,  whose  great  soul,  burning  for  it  knew  no1   what,  was 

ready  for  a  life  impulse.  From  thai  hour  until  his  last  he  was 
a  true  worshipper  o(  the  Lady  Poverty, 

No  one  can  take  the  step  which  St.  Francis  took  ami  not  he 
followed  by  others.  The  one  who  takes  it  is  glad  to  find  com- 
rades, in  so  doing,  since  he  is  cut  off  from  his  former  life,  and 
Bince  the  greatest  success  comes  to  those  who  work  both  with 
and  for  their  fellowmen.  The  knightly  qualities  of  St.  Francis 
soon  attracted  others  to  him.  This  chivalrous  nature,  which 
forms  so  important  an  element  in  his  life,  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  old  chronicle,  which  says  that  his  father  was  in 
France  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that,  wThen  he  returned  and 
found  that  his  son  had  been  christened  "John,"  he  insisted  that 
his  name  be  changed  to  "Francis,"  in  honor  of  the  pleasant 
land  in  which  he  journeyed.  And  with  the  name,  some  of  the 
French  characteristics  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  merchant's  son 
of  Assisi. 

The  early  Franciscans  were  true  children  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Earnest,  hard-working,  full  of  the  spirit  of  their 
leader,  their  greatest  happiness  consisted  in  being  the  "spouses 
of  Poverty  "  and  in  working  for  her.  Their  preaching  was  very 
simple  ;  their  teaching  simpler  still.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
preaching  St.  Francis  never  said  anything  especially  new,  but 
that  his  ardent  conviction  appealed  to  his  hearers. 

The  Franciscan  ideal  was  very  high  ;  their  philosophy  in 
many  respects  one  of  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking."  Proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  story  told  of  St.  Francis  and  Brother  Leo, 
"  the  beloved  disciple."  They  were  walking  together  in  a  snow- 
storm one  cold  night,  when  the  saint  said  to  Brother  Leo  that 
perfect  happiness  consisted  in  no  material  things.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  should  reach  their  stopping  place  and  the  porter 
should  refuse  them  entrance,  they,  knowing  the  neglect  inten- 
tional and  prompted  by  God  to  tempt  them,  would  find  in  it 
their  perfect  joy. 

Their  ideal  of  monkhood  was  also  lofty  ;  St.  Francis,  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  content  "in  having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things."  In  a  truly  literal  sense, 
they  indeed  had  nothing,  but  in  a  broader,  finer  sense  they 
possessed  all  things. 

Because  he  was  rich  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  the  chronicler 
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too  often  forgot  the  chivalrous  nature,  the  poet,  the  troubadour, 
the  "joculator  Domini"  who  wished  his  followers  to  go  about 
merrily.  These  early  writers  place  emphasis  upon  the  self- 
denial  and  self-renunciation  which  they  thought  most  fitting  in 
a  saint,  and  forgot  the  higher,  almost  French  strain  which, 
mingled  with  the  Italian,  made  him  the  man  beloved  by  the 
people  and  canonized  by  them  during  his  lifetime.  In  fact, 
cheerfulness  was  one  of  the  few  rules  laid  down  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  its  founder. 

The  knightly  spirit  was  not  left  by  Francis  in  the  gay  world 
of  his  youth.  He  kept  true  the  vows  of  knighthood,  and  what 
the  cavalier  did  for  his  lady  love,  Francis  did  for  his  Lady 
Poverty,  loving  and  serving  her  and  dying  at  last  in  her  arms. 

Another  knight]}'  vow  St.  Francis  kept.  When  Umbrian 
town  rose  against  Umbrian  town,  or  when  Assisi  was  torn  by 
civil  strife,  St.  Francis,  her  humblest  citizen,  became  her  chief 
peacemaker. 

The  saint  and  knight-errant  was  also  a  poet.  A  passionate 
lover  of  the  glorious  Umbrian  country,  the  beauty  of  its  clear 
skies  as  they  first  appealed  to  him  in  his  search  for  life,  remained 
with  him  till  the  end  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  luminous  nights 
stole  into  his  soul.  Legends  abound  with  regard  to  the  nature- 
loving  St.  Francis.  The  song  of  the  lark  was  his  delight  ;  it  is 
said  that  at  his  death  a  number  of  these  birds  alighted  on  the 
roof  of  his  hut  and  sang  a  farewell.  Had  Assisi  but  known  it, 
Francis  was  the  sweetest  singer  of  all,  his  voice  was  clearer  and 
purer,  his  flights  of  ecstasy  higher  than  those  of  the  feathered 
songsters  he  loved. 

Personal  magnetism  was  his,  too.  Through  his  grace  of 
manner  and  person,  his  preaching  appealed  to  many  hearts  and 
his  love  for  his  fellowmen  won  numbers  to  him.  A  significant 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  he  never  entered  a  cloister,  the 
refuge  for  all  thirteenth  century  saints,  in  spite  of  his  great 
desire  to  do  so. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  early  Franciscan,  besides  that  of 
living  a  non-cloistered  life,  was  the  worship  of  Poverty.  It 
seemed  to  suit  the  existing  need  of  men  and  embodied  "that 
transcendent  idealism,  which  sees  in  perfection  and  joy  two 
equivalent  terms  and  places  perfection  in  the  pure  and  serene 
region  of  the  perfecting  of  oneself." 

"The  perfecting  of  oneself."  That  was  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  life  of  St.   Francis  !      He  went   through  struggles  and 
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temptations  to  gain  it.      To  perfect  himself  physically.   In*  en- 
dured cold,  heat,   hunger  and  weariness;    to  perfect    himself 

spiritually,  he  cared  for  lepers  and  humbled  himself  before  the 
lowest.     And  when  the  spirituality  of  St.  Francis  Is  understood, 

the  warm  personality  and  sweet,  strong  nature  cannot    be  mis- 
understood. 

History,  legend,  Bong  and  story  in  Umbria  prepared  the  way 
for  St.  Francis;  and  since  his  time  all  these  things  have  clustered 
about  his  name,  for  he  is  their  saint,  springing  from  the  people, 
— he  lived  with  them  and  worked  for  them.  The  knight, 
the  poet,  the  saint,  each  equally  prominent,  all  harmoniously 
blended,  show  the  ascendency  which  things  spiritual  gained 
over  things  temporal  in  the  Umbrian  saint  who  was  so  thor- 
oughly a  man. 

Success  crowns  only  the  focussed  life.  Whether  this  devotion 
be  to  physical  or  to  intellectual  pursuits,  it  must  be  there,  and 
Francis  found  it  in  the  life  of  celebacy  and  devotion  to  God's 
poor. 

Assisi  to-day  is  full  of  his  memory.  The  chapel  he  built 
with  his  own  hands,  the  cell  where  he  died,  still  stand,  guardians 
of  his  memory,  in  the  plain  below  Assisi.  But,  in  a  higher 
sense,  they  cannot  guard  it.  This  sacred  watch  is  kept  by 
more  hallowed  buildings  than  these,  and  St.  Francis  belongs  to 
every  lover  of  mankind. 

Cyrena  VanSyckel  Martin. 
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Of  old  I  saw  the  love-light  in  your  eyes, — 
The  tender  light  like  to  the  summer  skies 
At  evening's  edge  ;  and  now,  so  soon,  it  seems 
The  dusk  is  lit  by  after-glow  of  dreams. 

Of  old  I  heard  the  music  of  your  voice, 
Thrilling  and  sweet,  as  birds  at  dawn  rejoice 
To  greet  the  day.     Now,  silence  !  while  apart 
The  echoes  tremble  in  my  lonely  heart. 

Of  old  I  felt  your  timid  light  caress 
Like  brush  of  startled  moth .    Now  emptiness 
Of  days  that  know  you  not.     Yet  ev'ry  where 
The  soft  vibrations  on  the  quiet  air  ! 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 
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The  day  of  fashion  notes  is  upon  us.  The  past  generation 
had  its  Lady's  Books  just  as  we  have  Harper  s  Bazar  and  the 
Delineator,  but  it  was  left  for  the  people  of  the  present  day  to 
witness  the  ascendency  of  that  product  which  is  in  some  respects 
characteristic  of  the  times — the  fashion  notes  in  the  newspapers. 
From  the  paragraph  on  "Fashion  Kinks"  to  the  full-page 
account  of  what  is  being  worn  "  In  Gay  Paree" — wherever  that 
is — fashion  notes  are  ever  with  us.  We  see  them  under  "  Femi- 
nine Topics"  ;  we  find  them,  together  with  advice  about  wash- 
ing flannels  and  cooking  macaroni,  on  pages  supposed  to  contain 
information  "  Of  Interest  to  Women."  Some  of  them  deal  with 
what  is — or  ought  to  be — worn  in  the  place  where  the  paper  is 
read  most ;  others  deal  with  the  fashions  of  the  larger  cities  ; 
while  still  others  are  so  curiously  vague  and  general  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  they  are  about.  In  many  of  them  the 
advertising  element  is  very  prominent.  The  reader  is  told  that 
foulards  are  being  worn  again,  only  to  be  lured  on  to  read 
that  Blank  &  Co.  are  having  a  sale  of  them.  The  desira- 
bility of  obtaining  a  fur  coat  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
fact  that  Brown  &  Robinson  have  some  most  attractive  ones, 
which  they,  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  are  willing  to  part 
with  for  a  slight— a  very  slight — compensation.  When  photo- 
graphs are  used,  the  name  of  the  firm  furnishing  the  garments 
is  appended.  Now  these  ingenious  advertisements,  which  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  fashion  notes  at  all,  although  they  are  so 
called,  have  at  least  one  merit — they  convey  information,  how- 
ever undesired  and  unappreciated  that  information  may  be. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  others.  To  one 
who  is  really  trying  to  find  out  something,  a  discouragingly 
large  number  of  them  seem  to  be  a  mere  juggling  of  words  and 
either  say  nothing  in  particular,  or  else  reiterate  facts  which 
are  perfectly  well-known  or  evident.  It  is  this  failure  to  be  of 
practical  value  that  constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  fashion 
notes  in  the  newspapers. 
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It  is  urged  again  si  this  attitude  thai  on  reliable  newspap 
persons  In  charge  of  departments  or  engaged  in  Bpecial  work 
understand  their  business  ;  that  otherwise  they  could  nol  gel  or 
keep  their  positions;  and  that,  anyway,  the  American  public 
would  never  allow  its  newspapers  to  contain  material  by  writers 
who  say  nothing  and  take  a  long  time  to  say  it.  This  third 
objection  is  open  to  qu<  Btion.  The  late  Mr.  Barnum  once  made 
a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  American  people  liked  to  be 
fooled,  and  the  American  people  have  not  changed  radically 
in  the  last  few  years.  Moreover,  the  question  is  not  about 
interest,  but  information.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  fashion 
notes  are  interesting  and  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  writer  to 
have  a  most  engaging  way  of  saying  nothing.  The  following 
extract,  taken  at  random,  is  unfortunately  quite  typical  of  a 
large  class  of  the  fashion  notes  which  appear  in  our  daily 
papers.     It  is  entitled  "  Matinee  Toque  Abroad"  : 

" — It's  in  the  spot-light. 

"—All  sorts  are  offered. 

" — There's  an  embroidered  cap. 

"—These  caps  show  a  finishing  tassel. 

" — And  there  are  snug,  useful  turbans. 

" — The  latter  are  dependable  for  all  sorts  of  wear. 

" — Nobody  cares  what  sort  of  hat  a  woman  wears  to  the 
matinee. 

" — Her  only  course  is  to  take  it  off,  as  any  hat  amounts 
to  an  obstruction. 

" — The  very  broad  coiffure  is  a  nuisance  in  many  in- 
stances.    So  let  us  hear  no  more  of  matinee  head- 
gear." ' 
The  form  at  once  commends  itself  to  the  attention  and  reminds 
one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  "  penny-a-liners"  which  set  forth 
the  thrilling  adventures  of  one  Nick  Carter.     This  form  is  not, 
however,    iu   general   use — most   fashion   notes   being   in   solid 
paragraphs — but  it  is  found  quite  frequently.     The  reason  for 
employing  it  is  not  evident.     Perhaps  it  serves  to  fill  up  space  ; 
perhaps  the  writer  is  impelled  by  the  conscientious  fear  that 
some  innocent  reader  might  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  sentences.      As  for  the  con- 
tent, it  speaks  for  itself,  but  it  speaks  in  a  language  unknown. 
One  searches  in  vain  for  unity,  mass  and  coherence  ;   there  are 

1  From  The  Philadelphia  Record.  January  7. 1309,  p.  6. 
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no  signs  of  an  outline.  Furthermore,  long  and  profound  medi- 
tation on  the  part  of  at  least  one  individual  has  failed  to  show 
that  it  means  anything  in  particular.  It  is  interesting  in  some- 
what the  same  way  that  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  was  interesting 
to  the  persons  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  the  answer, 
but  for  information  one  would  be  inclined  to  go  elsewhere. 

This  very  lack  of  information  is  suggestive.  It  suggests  that 
the  writer  is  perhaps  not  so  much  at  fault  after  all,  but  that  the 
obscurity  and  inanity  of  some  of  his  productions  is  due  to  no 
perverseness  or  want  of  ability  on  his  part,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  nothing  to  say.  This  belief  is  strengthened  if 
one  considers  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable 
information  on  the  subject.  To  get  material  for  good  fashion 
notes  requires  specialists  ;  it  means  a  representative  in  one  of 
the  great  fashion  centers,  and  access  to  at  least  one  good  dress- 
making establishment :  it  means,  in  short,  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  that  the  ordinary  daily,  which  does  not  aim 
to  be  a  fashion  paper,  does  not  feel  justified  in  making.  It  is 
only  when  matters  of  vital  and  general  interest  are  concerned 
that  such  expenditure  pays. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that,  as  the  majority  of  women  read 
the  fashion  notes  more  or  less  thoroughly,  they  come  nearer 
being  of  general  interest  than  many  other  things  which  appear 
in  the  papers.  This  view  deals  with  women  in  general,  which 
is  not  always  a  safe  thing  to  do.  If  women  read  fashion  notes 
for  any  reason  at  all,  they  read  them,  presumably,  to  get 
information  about  fashions.  If  a  woman  has  her  gowns  made 
away  from  home,  she  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  newspaper  to 
learn  what  colors  are  being  worn  most,  or  what  kind  of  sleeves 
are  in  favor.  She  can  discover  this  much  more  easily  from  her 
dressmaker,  or  from  her  own  observation.  If  she  needs  any- 
thing, it  is  some  suggestion,  a  point  of  departure,  as  it  were,  for 
the  garment  which  she  is  to  have  made.  Now,  what  woman  of 
fashion  wants  to  have  anything  made  after  the  style  of  some- 
thing she  has  seen  in  a  newspaper  and  run  the  risk  of  having  a 
garment  like  that  of  any  number  of  other  persons  who  have 
followed  that  same  suggestion  ?  She  wants  to  be  in  the  fashion 
but  at  the  same  time  a  little  in  advance  of  it.  Then  there  are 
the  many  women  who  either  make  their  own  clothes  or  have 
them  made  at  home.  It  is  to  them  that  one  would  think  that 
newspaper   fashion  notes  would  appeal.      Most   families  have 
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papers,  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  the  majority  of 
newspapers  have  fashion  columns— some  of  them,  pages*— also  at 
more  or  Less  regular  intervals.  Suppose,  now,  that  Mrs.  Blank, 
having  waited  until  her  husband  has  finished  reading  the  sport- 
ing news  and  her  daughter  the  love  story,  manages  to  get 
possession  of  the  paper  and  turns  to  the  column  of  "  Notes  of 
Fashion  and  the  Home,"  '  or  "  Written  for  Women,"2  in  order 
to  get  some  suggestions  for  making  a  winter  dress  for  Nellie  or 
a  blouse  for  little  John.  "  Imagine  the  gorgeousness  of  a  dress 
of  gold  satin,  trimmed  with  applique  and  fringe  of  the  same 
color,"1  she  reads.  "  Conservative  women  are  wearing  the 
high-necked  evening  dress,"  'or  "  Everyone  should  wear  pretty- 
frocks  next  summer,  for  never  were  materials  more  beautiful 
in  design  and  coloring  or  reasonable  in  price."3  Mrs.  Blank 
sighs  ;  then  she  catches  sight  of  a  picture  and  brightens.  Per- 
haps this  will  help.  But  as  she  looks  more  closely  she  sees  that 
it  will  not.  It  is  a  sketch  of  a  tall  person  wearing  a  dress  very 
long  in  the  skirt  and  very  short  in  the  waist.  Beneath  is  the 
legend,  "Afternoon  gown  of  Cachemire."1  Even  if  the  design 
was  what  she  wanted,  she  would  need  some  kind  of  directions 
to  enable  her  to  make  it.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  an 
argument  paper,  that  Mrs.  Blank  has  one  of  the  dailies  which 
have  an  arrangement  by  which  one  can  send  to  them  for  pat- 
terns ;  aside  from  the  delay,  there  is  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  the  papers  print  only  one 
or,  at  most,  two  plates  at  each  issue,  and  so  the  chances  are  that 
she  would  have  to  wait  some  time  before  the  design  for  the 
garment  appeared.  If,  as  some  papers  do,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishes a  catalogue  of  all  its  patterns,  then  why  put  any  plates  in 
the  papers  at  all  ? 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  the  fashion  notes  in  the  newspapers 
furnish  an  inexpensive  and  convenient  means  of  finding  out 
what  styles  prevail  in  New  York  or  Paris  or  London.  They  do, 
if  the  information  is  reliable,  but  what  then  ?  It  interests  us, 
to  be  sure,  to  know  what  gowns  a  well-known  costumer  has 
submitted  to  royalty,  or  the  kind  of  dresses  a  famous  actress 
will  wear  in  her  new  play,  but  it  interests  us,  not  because  these 
items  concern  fashions,  but  because  they  concern  people  in 
whom  we  are  interested.     After  all,  the  connection  which  most 

1  The  Hartford  Times,  January  19, 1909. 

2  The  Hartford  Courant,  January  20, 1909. 
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of  us  have  with  the  fashions  in  the  large  cities  is  more  or  less 
indirect.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  matters  not  at  all 
to  me  in  what  manner  of  garments  the  Parisians  disport  them- 
selves, nor  yet  whether  or  not  trains  are  being  worn  in  London. 
As  long  as  I  do  not  go  to  New  York,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me  whether  the  hats  that  are  being  worn  are  large  or  small. 
The  question  that  is  of  vital  and  practical  importance  to  me  is 
this  :  of  the  many  styles  that  are  found  in  these  great  fashion 
centers,  which  ones,  or  which  modifications  of  them,  will  sur- 
vive ?  after  what  style  shall  I  have  a  dress  made  this  year  so 
that  I  may  wear  it  next  year  without  causing  too  much  remark  ? 
and  if  I  buy  a  large  hat  now,  can  I  wear  it  next  winter  without 
being  hopelessly  out  of  fashion  ?  If  there  is  any  American 
newspaper  whose  fashion  columns  give  such  information  as 
this,  that  paper  has  escaped  my  notice. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  fashion  notes  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  fashion.  It  is  so  fleeting  a  thing  ; 
it  possesses  to  such  a  marked  degree  those  qualities  which 
Virgil  attributed  to  woman.  No  sooner  has  it  been  said  that 
this  or  that  is  being  worn,  when,  lo,  it  is  not  being  worn  at  all, 
at  least  by  fashionable  people  ;  something  else  has  taken  its 
place,  and  the  once  popular  style  has  disappeared,  to  reappear 
at  some  future  time,  perhaps,  as  the  "  very  latest  thing."  The 
instability  of  fashion  and  its  curious  adjustments  seem  to  defy 
analysis.  Perhaps  in  the  future  there  will  arise  some  individual 
who  will  reduce  the  matter  to  a  science,  and  we  shall  have  in 
our  daily  papers  the  fluctuations  of  the  fashions  along  with 
those  of  the  stock  market. 

"As  good  be  out  of  the  world 
As  out  of  the  fashion," 

sighed  Colley  Cibber  many  years  ago,  and  the  world,  in  its 
saner  moments,  has  been  echoing  his  remark  ever  since.  It  is 
surely  a  most  peculiar  thing  that  the  American  people  with  all 
its  individualism  should  so  often  display  those  tendencies  which 
are  characteristic  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  also  peculiar  that  so 
many  of  us  would  like  to  dress  as  we  please,  yet  for  some  reason 
never  get  the  courage  to  do  it.  We  envy  the  ladies  of  Cranford, 
of  whom  Mary  Smith  says,  "  Their  dress  is  very  independent  of 
fashion  ;  as  they  observe,  '  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress 
here  at  Cranford,  where  everybody  knows  us  ?'  and  if  they  go 
from  home,  their  reason  is  equally  cogent  :  '  What  does  it  sig- 
nify how  we  dress  here,  where  nobody  knows  us  ?'    ...    I  will 
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answer  for  it."  continues  Miss  Smith,  "the  last  gigot,  the  last 
tight  and  scanty  petticoat  in  wear  in  England  was  seen  inCran- 
ford — and  seen  without  a  smile"  Wo  applaud  Buch  good  Btinse 
ami  admire  the  sturdy  independence  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 

who  wore  the  same  kind  of  clothes  for  years,  regardless  of  what 
other  people  were  wearing.  But  when  we  remember  that  the 
Cranford  ladies  were  very  particular,  and  even  mildly  extrava- 
gant, in  the  matter  of  caps,  and  that  Sir  Roger  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  in  fashion  as  often  as  lie  was  out  of  it,  we  think 
that  perhaps  they  were  not  so  much  different  after  all. 

Those  of  us  who  are  like  other  people  seem  to  be  trying  our 
best  to  be  different,  while  those  who  are  in  some  way  different 
appear  to  be  striving  with  equal  vigor  to  be  ordinary.  Fashion 
should  be  of  assistance  to  both  classes,  for  it  makes  that  which 
was  once  common  unusual,  and  what  was  once  the  exception  it 
makes  ordinary.  In  other  words,  it  satisfies  a  demand,  or  as  the 
advertisers  say,  it  "  fills  a  long-felt  want/'  As  for  the  fashion 
notes  in  the  newspapers,  we  wonder  what  they  fill.  Perhaps 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  awful  warnings  ;  perhaps  they  exist 
only  to  serve  as  subjects  for  junior  argument  papers,  who 
knows  ?  Surely,  if  they  achieve  this  noble  and  worthy  purpose, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  vain. 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 


WHEN  YOU  AND  I  ARE  DEAD 

When  you  and  I  are  dead,  and  all  the  things 
Which  we  have  loved  and  cared  for  are  no  more, 
When  all  our  deeds  are  strangely  covered  o'er 
Like  rusty  sceptres  of  forgotten  kings, 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  men  will  scorn 
What  we  have  given  our  life-blood  to  complete. 
Because  their  souls  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet 
Of  some  long-looked-for  Mystery,  newly-born. 

Perhaps  some  pilgrim  singing  on  his  way 
Will  pause  awhile  to  gaze  across  the  plain 
And  see  the  distant  cities  which  we  built, 
The  crumbling  memories  of  an  ancient  reign. 

And  if  he  smile,  let  cynics  raise  their  cry. 
I  am  content  to  live  and  work — and  die  ! 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 
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"  Sancho-Pansy  !  "  he  exclaimed  as  he  fell.  Then  he  sat  up 
quickly  and  struck  a  match,  whose  tiny  flame  blazed  into  the 
blackness  about  him  and  burned  steadily.  The  match  was 
reflected  dully  on  some  dark  object  about  three  feet  away  ;  and 
leaning  over,  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  the  lantern.  He  opened 
the  door  and  lighted  the  wick,  and  soon  a  ribbon  of  light 
streamed  across  the  ground  and  showed  green  leaves  and  twigs 
strewing  a  mossy  roadway.  As  the  man  turned  the  lantern 
slowly  about,  straight,  slender  trees,  ghostly  and  mysterious, 
stalked  into  the  light  only  to  be  crowded  back  into  the  dark- 
ness by  more  trees.  Once  a  gap  showed  in  their  ranks — that 
was  where  the  "  pale  road  "  over  which  he  had  come  disappeared 
into  the  forest ;  ahead  of  him  there  was  another  gap  into  which 
his  road  pitched.  The  light  fell  at  his  feet  and  showed  that  he 
had  stumbled  over  a  great  tree  root. 

"Amain-plain  tree!"  he  whispered  to  himself.  He  took  a 
quick  step  forward,  his  ankle  turned  flat  and  he  swore  forcibly, 
then  he  jumped  forward  on  one  foot  to  the  tree.  It  was  a  huge 
oak,  one  of  the  original  giants  left  standing  better  to  mark  a 
country  road.  In  this  Ozark  forest,  where  most  of  the  great 
trees  have  fallen  beneath  the  tie-cutter's  axe  three  generations 
ago,  the  few  enormous  trees  along  the  "main-plain  roads"  are 
fixed  points  of  reference,  sign-posts  in  an  ever-changing  wood. 
On  the  tree  which  the  man  was  examining  there  was  a  sign- 
board with  the  directions,  "  Seven  miles  to  Versailles." 

The  town  of  Versailles  is  on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  hill- 
country  and  stands  to  the  hill-folks  for  a  metropolis.  Most  of 
them  have  been  there  at  least  once  to  see  the  "  train  "  that  once 
a  day  crawls  wearily  from  the  main  line  at  Tipton  to  Versailles. 
It  was  the  thought  of  that  train  that  urged  the  man  forward, 
despite  his  injured  ankle.  But  a  very  few  steps  convinced  him 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  attempt. 

The  ribbon  of  light  lay  quiet  upon  the  road,  for  the  hand 
upon  the  lantern-handle  was  steady.  Suddenly  the  man  set  the 
lantern  down,  and  pulling  some  papers  from  his  vest-pocket, 
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stooped  over  thorn.  He  selected  one  and  threw  it  as  far  up  the 
road  toward  Versailles  as  he  could. 

"There!  I  guess  that'll  make 'em  keep  straight  on  for  town  ! 
Boon's  it's  daylight  they'll  find  it."  With  this  he  picked  np  his 
lantern  and  hobbled  painfully  to  on(  side  of  the  road.  There 
he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  gripped  his  lantern-handle  betw. ten 
his  teeth  and  crawled  into  the  underbrush. 

It  was  slow  and  difficult  work;  there  were  tangled  vines  to 
be  slipped  under  and  (dose  groups  of  trees  to  be  encircled  and 
clumps  of  bushes  to  be  crawled  through  as  best  he  could  ;  up 
one  low  hill  he  went  and  down  the  other  side  to  the  very  foot, 
where  a  tiny  stream  babbled  shrilly  in  the  still  night.  He 
bathed  his  face  and  ankle  in  the  cold  water  until  the  pain  was 
eased.  Then  he  crept  back  into  the  underbrush  and  lay  down 
behind  a  sassafras  bush.  Away  up  beyond  the  interlaced  tree- 
tops  the  stars  were  shining  ;  the  soft  summer  breeze  as  it  slipped 
up  the  hill  brought  to  him  the  odor  of  the  pansy-violets  and 
wild  phlox  and  the  woodsy  sweetness  of  the  pines  and  scrub 
oaks  ;  and  the  little  stream  sang  on  over  its  rocks. 

"  It's  a  good  night,  all  right,  all  right,"  said  the  man.  "An' 
I  don't  guess — I — hurt — him  so  very — "    But  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  slipped  over  the  top  of  the  oppo- 
site hills  and  danced  on  the  waters  of  the  babbling  little  stream  ; 
they  glided  through  the  sassafras  bush  and  dropped  lightly 
upon  the  closed  eyes  of  the  man  beneath  it.  The  eyes  opened 
and  the  man  sat  up.  The  wooded  hill  down  which  he  had 
crawled  the  night  before  rose  above  him,  below  was  the  stream, 
and  beyond — the  man  whistled  at  what  he  saw. 

"  If  this  ain't  cracking  luck  !  "  he  said. 

The  little  stream  was  the  boundary  of  a  clearing.  On  the  far 
bank  lay  a  potato-patch  whose  vines  straggled  aimlessly  between 
old  tree  stumps,  and  a  log-cabin  clung  half-way  up  the  hill 
directly  beyond.  A  thin  stream  of  blue  smoke  curled  lazily  up 
from  the  great  stone  chimney  at  one  end. 

Presently  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  rounded  the  corner 
of  the  cabin  and  halted  just  before  the  door.  The  small  boy 
who  drove  it  stepped  easily  from  his  seat  into  the  cabin,  and 
returned  carrying  two  wooden  chairs  which  he  placed  in  the 
wagon  bed.  Then  a  man  stepped  from  the  cabin  and  took  his 
place  up  front,  and  finally  two  women  took  their  seats  in  the 
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chairs.  Another  woman  leaned  in  the  doorway  and  waved  to 
them  as  the  wagon  came  slowly  down  the  hill. 

The  man  watched  the  wagon  until  it  disappeared.  They  had 
gone  to  Versailles  to  spend  the  day — of  that  he  was  certain. 
They  would  see  there  the  men  who  were  after  him  from  Coal- 
camp,  and  perhaps  they  were  kin  to  the  Coalcamp  men,  since 
they  lived  only  six  miles  away.  In  the  hill-country  folks  are 
either  relatives  and  confederates  or  deadly  enemies.  But  he 
knew  that  he  must  get  enough  food  from  the  cabin  to  last  until 
his  ankle  should  recover  from  its  sprain  and  let  him  push  on  to 
Versailles.  Perhaps  he  could  buy  both  food  and  silence  from 
the  woman  left  behind. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  woman  herself  coming  down  the  hill 
and  into  the  potato-patch.  She  walked  slowly,  with  her  head 
bent  and  her  face  hidden  by  her  sun-bonnet.  Her  blue  calico 
dress  hung  straight  and  scant  to  her  bare  ankles.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  field  she  swung  her  hoe  from  her  shoulder  and  began 
to  work.  The  sun,  now  high  in  the  heavens,  beat  upon  her,  yet 
she  worked  on  listlessly,  ploddingly.  Once  she  rested  for  a 
moment  and  stared  at  the  cool  shade  beside  the  brook— after- 
wards she  hoed  towards  it.  When  she  reached  the  gravel  she 
dropped  her  hoe  and  sat  down,  putting  her  feet  into  the  cold, 
clear  water.  Then  she  pulled  off  her  bonnet,  and  the  man 
behind  the  sassafras  bush  started. 

"  It's  a  girl ! "  he  whispered  to  himself.  "And  Sancho-Pansy, 
but  she's  a  peach  ! " 

It  was  a  girl— a  girl  of  perhaps  eighteen  long,  long  years  of 
hard  work  and  few  joys.  Her  hands  were  big  and  coarse  and 
tanned,  her  shoulders  were  even  now  rounding  from  heavy 
labor,  her  youthful  strength  was  being  strained  to  its  utmost — 
presently  it  would  break  and  she  would  be  an  old  woman.  It 
happens  so  with  hill-women,  and  when  they  break  their  faces 
seem  to  shrivel  in  a  night.  But  this  girl  beside  the  stream  had 
not  broken  as  yet ;  and,  though  her  body  looked  old  far  beyond 
her  years,  her  face  was  young.  Wavy  black  hair  framed  it, 
big  brown  eyes  still  undimmed  by  despondency  shone  in  it,  and 
a  warm  rose  tinged  her  tanned  cheeks  and  deepened  into  red  in 
her  lips.     Yet  for  all  its  beauty  the  face  was  spiritless. 

"  She  needs  to  go  to  a  circus  !  that's  what/'  was  the  man's 
inward  comment.  And  then  he  began  to  crawl  into  the  open, 
making  all  the  noise  he  could.      As  the  first  twig  snapped  the 
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girl  turned  her  head,  bu<  as  she  saw  a  man  emerge  from  the 
bushes  her  expression  changed  bo  one  of  startled  fear.     Before 

the  man  COUld    speak,  she  was  BCUttling  acrOSS  the  potato-patch. 

The  man  whist  led  sharply,  and  the  girl  Btopped  as  if  petrified. 
The  man  whistled  again,  this  time  a  running  scale,  aud  ended 
it  with  BOme  words:  "Hold  on,  please!  I  can't  walk,  and  I'm 
starved  !  " 

The  girl  stood  quite  still. 

•'Won't  you  come  back  ?     I  can't  walk." 

She  came  back  slowly,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"I  fell  over  a  root  last  night  in  the  Coalcamp  road  and 
sprained  my  ankle,"  the  man  went  on.  "I'm  sorry  I  skairt 
you,  but  you  needn't  be  'fraid  of  me  none,  and  if  you'll  be  BO 
kind  as  to  sell  me  a  bite  of  food  you'll  have  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  yours  truly  !     Say,  can  I  have  some  ?" 

For  a  fleeting  instant  the  girl's  eyes  met  his.  "Well,"  she 
said.  But  in  that  instant  her  wood-trained  eyes  had  taken  him 
all  in.  He  was  a  medium-sized  young  fellow  whose  store 
clothes  proclaimed  him  at  once  as  a  "town-man."  Two  merry 
light  blue  eyes  twinkled  in  his  face— eyes  that  laughed  at  his 
firm  mouth  and  chin  ;  eyes  that  gazed  at  the  girl  steadily  with 
a  kind  of  courteous  friendliness  in  them. 

"If  you'll  throw  me  that  stick  over  there  by  you,  I  guess  I 
can  hobble  across.  Thanks.  Gee  whiz,  this  water's  cold,  ain't 
it  ?     Huh  !  my  ankle's  all  sorts  of  a  fool — you're  awful  kind." 

The  man's  face  had  gone  white  with  pain,  and  the  girl,  still 
without  lifting  her  eyes,  had  stepped  quickly  to  his  side  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Thus  they  made  their  slow  way 
across  the  hot  potato-patch  and  up  the  hill  to  the  cabin.  Sink- 
ing upon  a  wooden  box  just  outside  the  door,  the  man  leaned 
back  against  the  logs  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  girl's  listlessness 
disappeared.  She  hurried  into  the  house  and  brought  out  a 
bucket  of  cold  water.  Again  and  again  she  bathed  his  face 
with  handfuls  of  the  clear  water  until  the  eyes  opened  and 
smiled  up  at  her.     Then  her  shyness  came  back  in  a  flood. 

"  Sure,  you're  a— a  peach  !  I'm  plumb  ashamed  of  such  fool- 
ishness." 

"  The  sun  and  the  misery  done  it— hyar,  drink  this  ! " 

The  man  drank  deep  of  the  cold  water.  When  he  looked  up, 
the  girl  stood  before  him  with  some  apples  in  her  hand. 

"I'll  cook  some  meat  an*  pone  fer  dinner,"  she  said. 
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"Don't  go  in  just  now — please!"  as  she  turned  towards  the 
door.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  drop  down  on  you  so, 
and  I  won't  be  hungry  now  with  these  apples." 

The  girl  sat  down  obediently  on  the  stone  steps  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  distant  hills.     "  Well,"  she  said. 

The  man  leaned  forward  as  he  talked  and  his  eyes  rarely  left 
the  girl's  face. 

"My  name's  Jonathan  Jackson,  and  for  two  years  now  I've 
been  hiking  about  this  territory,  getting  orders  for  guns  and 
knives.  I've  banged  'round  quite  a  bit  in  my  life— especially 
the  last  two  years— but  I've  never  run  up  against  a  tougher 
gang  than  them  fellows  at  Coalcamp  last  night.  We  were  all 
a-sitting  'round  the  bar  in  the  grocery  store,  and  one  fellow 
tried  to  pick  a  fuss  with  me.  After  a  while  I  caught  on  that 
they  were  all  in  the  little  game — they  wanted  to  get  me  into  a 
rough-and-tumble  fight.  Well,  it  made  me  hot.  They  were 
pretty  drunk,  but  I  kept  sober  and  had  my  wits  about  me  and 
made  my  plans.  Well,  We  had  some  words,  and  finally  a  big 
fellow,  Zeke  Prior,  they  called  him" — here  the  girl  started — 
"  lunged  toward  me.  I  was  good  and  mad  by  that  time  myself, 
and  I  laughed  in  his  face  and  told  him  to  touch  me  if  he  durst. 
Several  of  them  made  for  me  at  that,  but  Zeke  came  first  with 
his  knife  out,  and  I  just  caught  up  one  of  them  wooden  stools 
and  let  him  have  it  on  the  head,  and  I  crashed  the  tallow  dip 
from  the  counter.  You  see,  don't  you,  that  I  had  to  do  it  that 
way— there  were  too  many  of  'em  for  me  to  fight  single-handed  ! 
Well,  Zeke  dropped  like  a  log,  and  while  the  others  were 
a-rushing  around  in  the  dark  I  made  my  get-away  through  the 
window.  They  were  too  drunk  to  follow  me  last  night,  but  I 
know'd  that  with  the  crack  of  dawn  they'd  be  hot  on  my  trail, 
and  they'll  aim  to  get  me  in  Versailles  before  the  train  leaves. 
I  know  hill-men  a  little,  and  I  know  they'll  be  set  on  getting 
me,  so  perhaps  it  is  well  for  me  in  more  ways  than  one  that  I 
sprained  my  ankle  over  that  root  last  night.  And  now  I'm 
a-figuring  that  if  I  can  lay  low  till  my  ankle's  well  again,  I'll  be 
ail  right.  When  I  first  saw  you,  I  decided  I'd  risk  it — telling 
you  who  I  was  and  what  I've  done,  and  trust  you  not  to  give 
me  away  and  to  give  me  all  the  grub  you  can.  It  wasn't  a  fair 
fight  last  night— that's  why  I'm  asking  help  of  you— even  if 
you  know  the  men—" 

By  the  time  he  had  finished   the  girl  was  looking  at  him 
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steadily,  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  big.  Never 
before  had  a  man  like  this  talked  to  her  as  a  friend  and  equal. 
Hill- men  were  bigger,  stronger,  better-looking,  perhaps,  in  a 

heavy  way  ;   but  this  man  from  the  plain-count ry  talked  easily 

and  frankly,  and  the  admiration  in  his  eyes  was  so  mixed  with 
Friendliness  that  the  girl  did  not  shrink  from  it.  The  man's 
personality  was  as  a  breath  from  a  wonderful  strange  country — 
it  swept  the  dullness  from  the  day,  and  herself  into  a  state  of 
unwonted  daring. 

"They'll  git  yer  if  they  kin,  yet,"  she  commented  quietly. 
"Them  Prior  men '11  rouse  all  thar  folks  up.  You  kin  stay 
down  thar  in  one  of  the  caves,  I  reckon,  an'  I'll  give  yer  all  the 
stuff  I  kin  'thout  mammy's  a-seein'  hit.  But  yer  got  ter  lay 
close,  'cause  pap'll  hyar  about  it— in  town  to-day — an' — an' — 
we-all  is  Priors,  too — Zeke's  my  cousin." 

"  Your  cousin  !  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  him  bad— I  surely  do. 
But  I  had  to  hit  him  that  way.  You  may  be  mighty  sure  I 
won't  forget  your  kindness — not  by  a  long  shot !  You're  the 
squarest  dealer  I've  ever  met." 

This  time  the  man  took  no  pains  to  disguise  the  admiration  in 
his  eyes  and  voice,  and  in  consequence  a  wave  of  color  flooded 
the  girl's  face.  She  rose  abruptly  and  went  into  the  cabin,  say- 
ing, "  I'll  cook  up  some  pone  an'  meat." 

Left  alone,  the  man  leaned  back  and  stared  gravely  out  across 
the  valley.  The  hot  noon  sun  had  dispelled  the  mists,  and  for 
twenty  miles  one  might  see  range  after  range  of  hills  over  against 
one  another,  each  defined  by  a  sharper  tone  of  blue.  Yet  the 
man  saw  only  a  girl's  face  that  had  first  lost  its  listlessness  and 
then  kindled  into  shy  animation  as  he  had  talked  to  her.  He  saw 
again  her  hands  coarsened  by  a  man's  work  in  the  fields,  and 
her  young  shoulders  bending  beneath  their  strain.  "  Hill-men 
treat  their  women  like  dogs  ! "  he  thought.  "A  girl  like  that 
won't  never  have  a  chance  for  any  good  time  a-tall— and  she'll 
grow  old  and  go  crazy  like  they  do  down  here  !  But  this  girl 
doesn't  seem  like  most  of  these  hill-women.  She  wouldn't  even 
dress  like  them.  No  !  you  bet  she  wouldn't— but  it's  queer  how 
I  know  she  wouldn't." 

And  so  he  sat  musing  until  the  girl  appealed  in  the  doorway 
with  the  brief  announcement,  "Dinner's  ready."  With  her 
help  he  mounted  the  two  stone  steps  and  hobbled  across  the 
rough  plank  floor  to  his  box  seat  at  the  kitchen  table.  He 
noticed  that  there  was  only  one  place  laid.  2 
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"Up  my  way  women  always  eat  with  the  men— please  sit 
down,  too  ! " 

Awkwardly  she  sat  down  opposite  him.  He  covered  her 
embarrassment  with  gay  chatter. 

"This  is  certainly  a  layout  for  a  hungry  man  !  Have  some 
of  this  ham  gravy — best  on  the  market,  ladies  !  Pass  up,  ladies, 
pass  up." 

"  Oh-h,"  said  the  girl,  and  smiled  as  she  passed  her  plate. 

So  the  man  ran  on,  not  trying  to  stir  her  to  speech  with  many 
questions,  but  entertaining  her.  He  told  her  tales  of  Kansas 
City  and  Sedalia,  of  the  stores  and  paved  streets  and  many 
people.  To  all  of  it  she  listened  with  wide-eyed  interest — she 
drank  in  his  words  and  saw  with  her  own  eyes  the  sights  he 
described. 

"  Hev  yer — hev  yer  ever  been  in  Kansas  ?"  The  shy  question 
breaking  a  momentary  lull  astonished  him. 

"  Have  I  ever  been  in  Kansas  !  Well,  I  guess  yes  !  That's 
my  own  state.  How  do  you  come  to  know  anything  about  it  ? — 
or  do  you  ?  " 

The  girl's  tongue  was  loosed  at  last.  "Yes — I  do — 'cause  Miss 
Shepard,  she  was  the  teacher  down  yonder  at  the  Gravais 
school,  she  loved  Kansas  and  she  learned  me  heaps  !  She  says 
thar  ain't  no  hills  thar  to  shut  folks  in — hit's  all  just  rollin'  land 
for  farmin'  'thout  any  tree  stumps — corn-fields  big  as  from  hyar 
to  Versailles  all  wavin'  in  lots  of  sun.  All  the  folks  goes  to 
school  up  thar— an'  have  carpets  an'  glass  winders  an'  books  an' 
organs — even  poor  people.  Or  mebbe  it  hain't  that  a-way  whar 
you  live  ?"  Her  voice  was  tremulous  with  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  the  man  leaned  across  the  table  towards  her,  his  face 
a-glow.  "You  love  Kansas,  too  !  You,  way  down  in  these  hills  ! 
I  couldn't  have  guessed  or  hoped  that !  Why,  if  I'd  known  you 
wanted  to  hear  about  Kansas — "  and  he  began. 

The  girl  knew  only  that  she  was  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
prairie  state  that  had  come  to  stand  in  her  starved  life  for  all 
the  freedom  and  happiness  that  life  could  offer.  She  had  been 
an  apt  pupil  of  Miss  Shepard's  romantic  loyalty  to  her  own 
state,  but  this  man  talked  even  more  wonderfully.  He  talked, 
indeed,  as  he  had  never  talked  before  ;  his  love  for  Kansas,  his 
own  plans,  ambitions  and  desires  seemed  to  crystallize  into 
words  for  the  first  time  to  satisfy  this  shy  hill-girl  who  appeared 
to  understand  it  all. 
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He  told  how  the  prairies  Look  in  the  day-time  mile  after 
mile  of  waving  corn  and  wheat  fields  or  olose-oropped  rancb 

hinds;    of   how   t  he  stars  come  clear  down    to   the   ground   about 

one  at  uight  ;  of  the  "  rustling  cities"  and  the  wide-awake  little 

towns.  He  made  her  see  the  people  who  farm  in  a  count  ry 
where  the  land  is  as  rich  as  a  gold  mine,  their  kindly  ways, 
their  content*  d  lives.  And  last  of  all  he  told  of  his  own  little 
farm  out  near  Emporia  ;  he  had  inherited  it  from  his  uncle  two 
years  ago,  and  had  rented  it  out  while  he  traveled  as  an  agent 
to  get  money  for  machinery  and  improvements  he  had  deter- 
mined upon.  The  house  was  only  a  four-roomed  cottage,  but  it 
was  set  in  a  clump  of  cottonwoods  on  a  blue-grass  lawn.  This 
very  fall  he  would  quit  his  present  job  and  begin  life  on  his 
own  land.  When  at  last  he  paused,  the  girl  drew  a  long,  qaver- 
ing  breath. 

"An'  you  live  up  thar  !"  she  said. 

"  Would  you  like  to  ?"  he  asked. 

"  In  course  I  would/'  her  voice  was  wistful.  "  The  hills  hyar 
keep  us  in  so  !" 

"She's  a  nice  girl,"  the  man  thought,  and  quite  unwittingly 
he  let  the  look  appear  in  his  eyes.  "  What's  your  name  ?"  he 
demanded  suddenly. 

"Martha."  She  rose  and  walked  to  the  doorway.  "You'll 
hev  ter  be  a-goin',  'cause  the  folks's  likely  ter  be  hyar  'fo'  sun- 
down." 

"  Why,  it  can't  be  six  !  "  But  it  was,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
hill  lay  long  and  cool  across  the  little  valley.  The  girl  cut 
down  a  piece  of  side-meat  from  the  rafters  and  put  it  with,  some 
early  apples  into  a  gunny  sack. 

"I  kin  bring  yer  cohn  every  day,"  she  said.  "  Hyar's  yo' 
stick — it'll  be  easier  now,  fer  it's  jest  down  the  hill  a  spell." 
Down  the  hill  towards  the  corn-field  they  went,  the  girl  helping 
him  through  an  apparently  impassable  thicket  of  bushes  and 
trees.  They  squirmed  down  to  find  themselves  before  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cave.  The  bushes  grew  on  top  of  it,  below  it, 
all  about  it,  hiding  it  securely  from  a  casual  glance.  A  tiny 
spring  bubbled  up  in  the  doorwaj^,  brimmed  a  rocky  cup  and 
trickled  down  the  hill.  Such  caves  honeycomb  the  Ozark 
region. 

"Bully,"  said  the  man.  "I'll  feel  like  the  Wild  Man  in 
Barnum's. — I  guess  I  can  defy  Coalcamp  here  !" 
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"They  won't  never  think  of  lookin'  hyar,  I  reckon — ef  you's 
keerful  not  ter  cook  till  after  sundown.  Til  bring  yer  some 
cohn  ter-morrow." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  thank  yer  for  what  yer  a-doing — but 
I  sure  do  appreciate  it ! " 

"  I  mus'  go,"  said  the  girl  nervously. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  ?  Good  night,  Martha  !  And  my 
name's  Jack  to  my  friends.     Good  night ! " 

The  girl  disappeared  among  the  bushes. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of  his  habitation  of  the  cave, 
Jackson  sat  in  the  doorway  and  watched  the  full  moon  swing 
up  from  behind  the  mountains.  The  wood  was  very  still  save 
for  the  tiny  trickle  of  the  spring,  and  now  and  then  the  soft  low 
call  of  a  turtledove.  The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  and 
whitened  the  night.  And  then  the  girl  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  bushes  into  the  light. 

"  Martha  !  "  Jackson  exclaimed,  jumping  to  his  feet  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.  "  If  you  hadn't  come  soon  I'd  have  gone  to 
your  cabin.     Have  you  forgotten  me  all  day  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  but  I'm  so  'feard.  You  mus'  go  quick!"  The 
girl's  voice  was  strained  and  tired. 

"  Go  ?— to-night  ?  Why?  What's  up?  Here,  sit  down. 
Why,  you're  a-trembling  all  over." 

"  Hit's  nothin' — I'm  all  right.  Them  Coalcamp  men  has  been 
to  our  house  to-day.     Zeke  Prior  died  yesterday — " 

Jackson  dropped  the  girl's  hand.     "  Then — I  killed  him." 

The  girl  leaned  forward  and  caught  his  hand  again.  "Hit 
warn't  yo'  fault !"  she  said  fiercely,  protecting  him  even  against 
himself. 

Instantly  the  man's  other  hand  closed  over  hers.  "  Martha  !  " 
be  said. 

But  the  girl  pulled  her  hand  away  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
"  They're  a-goin'  ter  search  the  woods  now — they  say  yer  hain't 
left  on  the  train  and  tliet  yer  mus'  be  down  hyar.  Ter-morrow 
they'll  find  yer  if  yer  stay.  Nothin'  kin  hide  in  these  hills  from 
hill-folks  ef  they  hunt  together  !  You  mus'  walk  to  Versailles 
to-night  and  git  away  on  the  mornin'  train — they  won't  be  in 
town  ter-morrow — they'll  need  everybody  down  hyar.  Yo'  foot 
is  strong  enough,  hain't  it  ?  " 

"And  when  I  go — what  are  you  goin'  to  do  ?" 
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At  the  words  she  shrank  back  and  put  her  hand  against  the 
rooky  doorway  of  the  cave.      The  moonlight  fell  full  apoi 
face  and  showed  it  white,  imt  the  great  dark  eyes  gazed  Bteadily 
into  those  of  the  man  leaning  toward  her. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  you  down  by  the  stream  1  thought  you 
were  the  prettiest  girl  Pd  ever  seen.  And  all  that  day  it  see 
as  if  I'd  known  you  since  I  was  a  kid.  I  talked  to  you  and  told 
you  things  I'd  never  said — even  to  myself — before.  You're 
a-breaking  your  heart  to  be  out  in  the  world— and  you'd  like 
iny  little  piece  of  the  world — I  know  it  !  Why,  I  know  you 
better  than  you  do  yrourself — heaps!"  The  man  was  talking 
low  and  rapidly.  "Look  at  me  again — and  don't  try  to  get 
away  !  There's  no  use  in  being  'fraid  of  me.  No,  nothing  you 
can  say  or  do  can  make  me  change  my  mind  or  wait !  You  are 
going  with  me — now  !  We'll  be  married  to-morrow  morning  in 
Versailles  and  take  the  train  for  Kansas.  DonH  try  to  go,  I 
say  !"  and  springing  towards  the  girl,  who,  panic-stricken,  was 
endeavoring  to  slip  into  the  bushes,  he  caught  her  roughly  in 
his  arms. 

But  when  he  spoke,  his  words  came  gently.  "  You  poor  little 
frightened  thing  !  Don't  you  know  I'll  take  care  of  you  ? 
You've  got  to  go— I  want  and  need  you  so— but  I'll  be  awful 
good  to  you— can't  you  feel  that  ?  Think  of  living  in  Kansas  ! 
Look  at  me  !  I  love  you  more  than  I  dreamed  a  fellow  could  ! 
Not  'cause  you're  so  pretty,  but  'cause  you  want  to  get  on  in 
life — like  me.  Dear,  don't  be  afraid  to  come.  Don't  you  know 
you're  a-goin'  to  love  me  ?  " 

The  man  looked  long  into  the  girl's  eyes.  Gradually  the 
terror  in  them  gave  way  to  calmness,  her  breath  came  more 
evenly.  She  moved  from  the  man's  arms,  but  put  her  hand 
in  his. 

"Let's  go  —  quick!"  she  said.  "They'd  never  let  me!" 
Without  a  backward  glance  she  led  the  way  down  the  hill, 
along  the  shadowy  edge  of  the  corn  and  potato-field,  and  across 
the  ford. 

They  walked  along  the  moonlit  main-plain  road  towards 
Versailles  in  silence.  The  man  tried  neither  to  speak  to  nor 
to  touch  her.     "After  a  while  she  will  speak  to  me,"  he  thought. 

Some  new  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround  the  girl,  she 
seemed  reserved,  even  a  bit  mysterious.  At  the  top  of  the 
seventh  hill  she  stopped  suddenly.  "Look!  Yonder  across 
the  valley  is  the  plains  country.— See  Versailles  ?" 
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"I  see  farther  than  that— I  see  Kansas  on  ahead— to-morrow 
we'll  be  there,  you  and  I.  Things'll  take  a  new  start  for  both 
of  us.  Oh,  Martha,  you've  always  loved  Kansas.  Won't  you, 
can't  you  say  you're  glad  you're  goin'  there — with  me  9  " 

Martha  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  the  man  saw  that  the  hill- 
country  dullness  was  quite  gone,  her  eyes  were  bright  and 
shining  and  clear. 

"  I'll  show  yer  how  glad  I  am — always  ! " 

Josephine  Keizer. 


LAUGHTER 

Broken-hearted  you  left  me  last  night, 

Mad  with  grief  and  pain, 
To  find  me,  now  that  the  night  has  passed, 

Laughing,  yes,  laughing  again. 

Fickle,  you  say,  because  I  laugh, 

When  so  short  before  I  cried  ? 
If  laughter  comes,  of  course,  of  course 

The  tears — why,  the  tears  have  lied ! 

I  didn't  care,  'twas  all  pretense, 

Pretense,  or  what  you  will. 
I  laugh  to  know  that  you  thought  I  cared, 

See  !    See !    I  am  laughing  still. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


A  PRAYER 

I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  peace,  O  Lord, 
I  hardly  dare  to  make  my  prayer  for  aid, 

But  what  I  supplicate  in  agony 
Is  that,  dear  God,  I  may  not  be  afraid. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


AND  AT  THE  END  A  CROSS  IS  HUNG 

Far,  far  away,  in  a  land  where  you  have  never  been,  there 
lies  a  vast  forest,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  you  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  a  forest  of  dark  fir  trees,  tall  and  strong,  and  of 
white  birches,  slender  and  fair.  In  the  winter  the  firs  are 
warm  and  comfortable,  while  the  birches  stand  shivering  in  the 
cruel  wind.  Then  the  snow  comes  and  burdens  the  firs  till  they 
can  hardly  bear  their  load,  but  the  birches  it  traces  in  the  most 
delicate  filigree  work. 

In  this  forest  lived  Nashyma,  a  half-human,  the  spirit  of  joy. 
She  played  by  herself  the  live-long  day,  this  little  spirit-child, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  old  well,  in  the  heart  of  the  woods, 
playing  peek-a-boo  with  her  own  image,  diving  in  after  it,  and 
emerging,  all  dripping  wet,  to  play  tag  with  her  own  shadow. 
She  talked  to  the  birds  in  their  language,  and  to  the  squirrels 
and  to  the  trees.  She  loved  the  birch  trees  best,  I  think  because 
the  souls  of  maidens  live  in  them,  but  Nashyma  did  not  know 
that  then.  And  many,  many  hours  she  spent,  running  in 
merry  chase,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the  echo  of  her  own 
'laughter. 

But  now,  in  the  springtime,  when  the  birch  trees  were  beau- 
tiful in  their  new  ball-gowns,  while  the  firs  looked  rather  shabby 
in  their  old  winter  dresses,  a  strange  thing  entered  Nashyma's 
life.  This  was  a  young  stranger,  who  came  every  day  to  the 
forest,  and  lay  under  one  of  the  trees,  looking  up  at  the  delicate 
fretwork  of  branches  outlined  against  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  talking  to  a  small  object  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Nashyma  could  not  understand  what  he  said,  and  neither 
could  the  birds  nor  the  squirrels.  They  were  afraid  of  him,  and 
ran  away  ;  and  Nashyma,  too,  though  she  spent  all  her  time 
now  watching  for  him,  always  ran  away  when  he  came.  She 
wanted  more  than  anything  in  the  world  to  stay,  but  she  was 
afraid.  She  did  approach  him  one  day,  and  he  saw  her,  but 
then  she  was  frightened,  and  fled,  and  he  went  home  and  told 
of  what  a  strange  dream  he  had  dreamed  in  the  forest. 

431 
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But  Nashyma  went  to  the  Wise  One,  who  lived  alone  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  He  spoke  the  bird  language,  and  Nashyma 
was  not  much  afraid  of  him.  She  had  talked  to  him  often,  and 
she  knew  he  was  very  wise.  So  she  told  him  of  the  young 
stranger,  who  came  every  day  to  the  forest,  and  how  her  one 
delight  was  to  watch  for  him,  but  that  she  was  afraid  of  him 
when  he  came,  and  could  not  understand  what  he  said. 

"  But  he  speaks  the  man  language,  Nashyma,"  the  Wise  One 
told  her,  "  and  you  cannot  speak  the  man  language." 

"  I  know,"  Nashyma  answered,  "  that  is  what  I  want  to  learn. 
That  is  why  I  came  to  you." 

"You  cannot  go  to  him  and  talk  to  him  unless  you  become 
human,"  he  told  her. 

"Then  I  want  to  become  human,"  she  replied,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

"  But  it  is  hard  to  be  a  human,"  he  said,  "  and  it  means  pain 
and  sorrow  and  tears."  Only  there  are  no  words  in  the  bird 
language  to  express  "  pain  and  sorrow  and  tears,"  so  the  hermit 
had  to  say  them  in  the  man  language,  and  Nashyma  did  not 
understand. 

So  she  only  laughed  the  tinkling  little  laugh  the  brooklet  had 
taught  her,  and  cried,  "  Please  make  me  a  human.  Make  me  a 
human,  so  I  can  talk  to  him,  and  not  be  afraid."  The  Wise 
One  shook  his  head  and  answered  that  she  did  not  understand. 

But  Nashyma  plead  so  hard  that  he  finally  took  down  a  rosary 
of  heavy,  carved  black  beads,  with  a  heavy  black  cross  on  the 
end.  And  he  held  it  in  his  hands,  and  looked  at  Nashyma,  at 
her  lovely  pleading  mouth,  her  beautiful,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
her  glorious  black  hair;  and  he  said,  "Whatever  the  conse- 
quences, you  are  sure  you  want  to  become  a  human,  Nashyma  ?" 

And  she  laughed  back  at  him,  "Whatever  the  consequences," 
only  there  is  no  word  for  "consequences,"  either,  in  the  bird 
language,  so  she  only  repeated  it  after  him,  without  understand- 
ing in  the  least  what  he  meant. 

And  so  the  Wise  One  threw  the  rosary  around  the  neck  of 
Nashyma,  and  a  strange  change  came  over  her,  a  feeling  like 
the  one  she  had  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  only  much  stronger ; 
and  that  feeling  had  gone  away  at  once,  while  this  lasted.  She 
ceased  to  flutter  around  the  room,  but  sat  quietly  gazing  at  the 
Wise  One.  Her  beautiful  gown  made  of  butterflies'  wings  was 
changed  into  one  of  common  cloth,  and  now  she  understood 
everything  the  Wise  One  said  to  her. 
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And  he  made  her  knee]  down,  as  Bhe  had  Been  him  do,  and 
take  one  of  the  heads  between  her  fingers,  and  then  he  taught 
her  a  Little  prayer  to  say  while  kneeling  bo.     And  then  he  made 

her  take  a  Larger  head,  and  tried  to  teach  her  another  prayer. 
But  she  langhed  at  him.  and  told  him  she  must  go  now  to  wait 
for  her  stranger,  and  ran  Lightly  <>ir'  ;  but  not  so  Lightly  as 
before,  for  then  she  had  floated  along,  while  now  she  felt  each 
step. 

The  young  stranger  came  and  she  was  waiting  for  him,  sitting 
under  her  favorite  birch  tree,  singing  a  little  song  to  herself,  in 
the  strange  man  language  she  had  just  learned.  At  first  he 
could  hardly  believe  he  saw  her,  and  then  he  asked  her  many 
questions,  most  of  which  she  didn't  understand.  But  he  seemed 
pleased  with  her,  and  promised  to  come  again  the  next  day. 
Then  he  said  good-bye,  and  kissed  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  her  great  brown  eyes,  wholly 
unafraid,  and  asked,  "  What  does  that  mean  ?" 

He  laughed,  and  answered,  "  That  is  a  kiss,  and  it  means  that 
you  are  beautiful." 

"  I  never  had  one  before/'  she  said,  "  but  it  was  very  nice.  I 
think  I  like  to  be  beautiful."  And  then  he  laughed  and  kissed 
her  again. 

Every  day  he  came,  and  they  sat  together  under  the  trees, 
and  the  long  days  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and  Nashyma  was 
happy,  and  sang  the  whole  day  long. 

Then  one  day  he  did  not  come,  and  Nashyma  was  miserable, 
and  wandered  off  to  a  far  corner  of  the  forest  where  she  had 
never  been.  She  was  so  unhappy  that  she  wept,  and  she  had 
never  felt  tears  before.  She  stopped  crying  from  sheer  amaze- 
ment when  she  felt  the  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks.  Also  she 
was  a  little  frightened,  for  she  thought  she  might  be  melting, 
as  the  ice  did  in  the  spring.  She  ran  forward  to  look  into  a 
little  lake,  to  see  if  she  were  really  disappearing. 

That  day  Nashyma  noticed  a  strange  fact.  The  birds  and 
the  squirrels  here  talked  to  her,  and  she  didn't  understand  all 
they  said.  Then  she  remembered  what  she  hadn't  noticed 
before,  that  the  birds  and  the  squirrels  in  her  own  part  of  the 
forest  didn't  talk  to  her  any  more,  and  sometimes  they  even 
ran  from  her. 

But  the  next  day  her  stranger  came  again  and  she  was  so 
happy  that  she  had  no  time  to  trouble  herself  about  the  bird 
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language.  So  they  continued  to  spend  a  part  of  each  day 
together,  and  Nashyma  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  time  thinking 
about  him  and  singing  little  happy  songs  to  herself. 

And  so  the  long  summer  drew  to  a  close,  and  autumn  came, 
and  the  woods  burned  with  crimson  fire,  and  every  tiny  leaf 
was  scarlet  with  joy.  And  though  her  stranger  did  not  stay 
with  her  so  long  now  as  he  had  in  the  early  spring,  Nashyma 
was  too  happy  to  be  troubled.  She  used  to  sit  by  the  hour 
smiling  to  herself  and  singing  little  songs  about  nothing  at  all. 

Then  he  came  one  day,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
stayed  only  a  very  short  time.  And  when  he  said  farewell  he 
kissed  Nashyma  and  told  her  that  he  could  never  come  again. 
At  first  she  could  not  understand,  but  stood  dazed,  looking  at 
him  in  silence,  and  so  he  left  her. 

When  he  was  gone  she  suddenly  felt  a  great  desire  to  know 
where  he  was  going  and  why  he  had  left  her  all  alone,  so  she 
followed  him,  but  at  a  distance.  She  walked  very  slowly,  like 
one  asleep.  She  could  not  understand  that  her  beautiful  dream 
was  ended. 

She  followed  him  a  long,  long  way  through  strange  new 
woods,  out  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  trees  never  talk 
to  each  other  except  at  night,  because  there  are  always  people 
around  to  hear  them.  There  in  a  little  arbor  sat  a  lady,  a  beau- 
tiful lady  with  fair  hair,  and  the  stranger  went  straight  to  her, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  And  she  did  not  look 
up  into  his  eyes,  as  Nashyma  had  always  done ;  but  her  eyes 
were  on  the  ground,  and  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  like  softest 
music,  "Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

And  he  answered,  "From  deep  in  the  lonely  forest,  dearheart, 
where  I  have  been  thinking  of  you." 

"  You  spend  much  time  in  the  forest,"  she  said. 

"I  have  spent  much  time  there,"  he  answered,  "telling  the 
trees  of  my  love,  since  I  dared  not  tell  it  to  you.  But  I  won't 
need  to  go  there  any  more,  will  I,  dearheart  ?" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Nashyma  knew  what  anger 
was.  She  turned  and  ran  back,  straight  back  to  her  forest,  and 
sought  the  Wise  One. 

"Good  friend,"  she  pleaded,  and  the  angry  tears  choked  her 
voice,  "  I  know  now  that  it  is  hard  to  be  a  human,  too  hard. 
Make  me  a  half -human  again.  I  was  happy  before  I  was  a 
human." 


AND   AT  THE  END   A    CROSS  IS  lllJNG  i.i:> 

14 1  was  afraid  you  would  find  it  too  hard,  Nashyma,'"  he  an- 
swered Badly,  "and  1  cannot  make  you  just  as  you  were  before. n 
"But  will  1  be  happy?"  she  asked  eagerly,     "That's all  1 

want— just  to  be  happy,      1  always  have  beeo  happy." 

"Yes,  I  can  make  you  the  spirit  of  joy  again,  Nashyma. 
You  will  forget  the  man  language,  and  you  will  forget  every- 
thing which  has  happened  since  you  became  a  human,  but — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  forget  it  all,"  she  interrupted,  ''just  to- 
day.    I  was  happy  till  to-day." 

"You  will  have  to  forget  it  all/'  he  answered  slowly.  "And 
you  have  forgotten  the  forest  languages  now,  Nashyma,  and 
the  birds  and  squirrels  are  afraid  of  you.  I  fear  they  would 
not  teach  you  their  language  again,  even  if  you  could  learn  it. 
You  had  better  remain  a  human  and  bear  your  sorrow." 

"No,  I  must  be  happy,  good  friend,"  she  answered.  "I 
must  be  happy.  Tell  me  how  to  become  the  spirit  of  joy  again. 
Please  tell  me."  Then  the  Wise  One  told  her  she  must  build  a 
fire  and  burn  the  rosary  she  wore,  and  then  she  would  become 
a  spirit-child  again. 

So  Nashyma  went  out  into  the  forest,  went  to  their  favorite 
tree,  where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  together.  It 
was  standing  bare  and  shining,  and  all  its  leaves  lay  withered 
around  it.  And  Nashyma  gathered  them  into  a  heap,  and  she 
broke  branches  from  the  tree,  and  made  a  roaring  fire. 

She  tore  the  rosary  from  around  her  neck,  and  stood  holding 
it  in  her  hand  and  gazing  at  the  eager  flames  which  reached 
out  quickly  to  grasp  it.  She  thought  of  all  the  long,  happy 
days  she  had  spent  with  her  stranger,  of  all  her  beautiful 
dreams  and  fancies.  She  would  have  to  forget  them  all,  to 
forget  him,  even  to  forget  her  human  self.  She  shook  her  head. 
She  could  not  give  up  all  this. 

But  to  be  happy.  Oh,  she  must  be  happy.  What  kind  of 
happiness  had  that  been,  she  asked  herself  fiercely,  —  that 
thoughtless,  careless  joy  she  had  felt  as  a  spirit-child,  compared 
with  that  she  had  known  as  a  human  ?  She  could  not  throw 
that  away.  And  so  she  stood  watching  the  fire  die  slowly, 
watching  the  fiery  embers  turn  to  dull  gray  ashes.  And  then 
she  put  the  rosary  around  her  neck  again  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  Wise  One. 

"  I  cannot  burn  it,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  tears. 
"  I  must  remain  a  human.  But  it  is  very  hard.  Will  you  help 
me,  dear  friend  ?" 
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The  Wise  One  did  not  answer,  but  only  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head.  And  then  Nashyma  spoke  again,  and  this  time  her 
voice  was  very  low. 

"  You  taught  me  once  a  little  prayer,  to  say  with  my  rosary. 
And  then  you  tried  to  teach  me  another  one.  but  I  laughed  and 
ran  away.  I  have  forgotten  the  first.  Will  you  teach  them 
both  to  me  ?  And  tell  me,  what  does  this  heavy  thing  here 
mean  ?"  and  she  pointed  to  the  cross. 

Esther  Crane. 


MY  LADY  SLEEPS 

See,  fast  asleep  she  lies.     Her  eyelids  white 
Are  closed  o'er  eyes  that  smiled  but  yesterday — 
Eyes  where  I  read  of  love  in  glances  bright. 
To-day  she  sleeps,  and  I  must  go  my  way. 
One  hand  is  pillowed  'neath  her  dainty  cheek, 
The  other  holds  a  rose  whose  fragrance  breathes 
A  perfume  through  her  dreams  ;  the  petals  sweet 
Fall  o'er  her  gown  of  white,  a  sunbeam  weaves 
Its  radiance  through  the  meshes  of  her  hair  ; 
And  all  about  my  lady  seems  most  fair, 
But  listen,  somewhere  little  children  weep. 
Soft !     Come  away,  and  let  my  lady  sleep  ! 

Mildred  Sidney  Baldwin. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NILE 

Dark-eyed,  inscrutable,  smiling  but  speaking  not, 
Comes  the  Nile  Spirit  with  lotos  buds  crowned, 

Down  to  the  ground  hangs  her  hair  in  black  ripples, 
All  in  soft  shimmering  green  she  is  gowned. 

Now  she  is  gone  and  the  sound  of  her  passing 
Is  like  the  soft  ripple  of  slow-flowing  water, 

But  the  air  is  still  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  lotos, — 
Still  potent  the  spell  of  the  River-god's  daughter. 

Claire  Williams. 
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To  the  Brooks 

Springing  over  hillocks, 

Dashing  over  stones, 
Tumbling,  laughing,  singing, 

Come  the  gay  hill  gnomes  ; 
Racing  with  the  bluebirds 

Chuckling  loud  in  glee, 
At  their  touch  each  brown  hill 

From  its  spell  is  free 
And  blossoms  into  greenness 

All  for  you  and  me. 

Lorena  Bates  Emmons. 


"John  Henry,"  I  muttered,  as  that  young  man  disappeared  in 
fine  scorn  behind  the  box  hedge,  "  you'll  be  sorry  for  this  yet." 

I   was   not    in   a  sisterly 

The  Surrender  of  John  Henry     mood,  I  admit. 

"John  Henry  always  was 
ridiculous,  but  since  he's  come  back  from  Harvard  he's  been 
simply  insufferable"  I  burst  out  to  a  placid  toad,  who  sat  blink- 
ing contentedly  on  the  sunny  path. 

I  was  glad,  or  at  least  as  glad  as  I  could  be  at  that  moment, 
to  see  Mabel  strolling  toward  me  across  the  lawn,  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  vent  some  of  my  bottled-up  feelings. 

"Oh,  Mabs,  I'm  so  glad  to  talk  with  some  one  sane  again,"  I 
called  pathetically. 

Mabel  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide.  She  has  the  big,  round, 
"dancery  "  kind. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  surprised,"  I  added.  "  It's  simply  that 
old  John  Henry — don't  look  at  me  that  way,  I  will  say  it — he's 
been  talking  like  a  perfect  idiot  again." 

"Why,  Jane,"  she  remonstrated  gently. 

431 
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"Yes,  lie  has,"  I  insisted.  "  He  says  if  I  go  to  college  in  the 
fall  he  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  any  more — oh,  not 
really,  goosey — I  just  mean  he  won't  ever  come  up  to  see  me, 
and,  well,  you  know  how  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  entertain  the 
captain  of  the  Harvard  football  team." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  and  Mabel  looked  sympathetic.  She  always 
does,  dear  child,  she's  that  kind. 

"And  then  the  things  he  said  are  maddening,"  I  persisted. 
"He  declared  that  all  college  girls  try  to  act  like  men,  and 
think  they  know  it  all.  I  said  'that  last  would  naturally 
follow/  and  he  told  me  I  was  beginning  to  talk  like  a  college 
girl  already." 

I  was  really  working  myself  up  into  a  perfect  fever,  when 
over  the  top  of  the  hedge  I  saw  the  dark,  carefully  plastered 
locks  of  John  Hen^,  while  beside  them  bobbed  the  curly  golden 
ones  of  Miss  Janet  Noble. 

"If  your  brother's  so  hard  on  college  women,"  observed  Mabel, 
"  I  shouldn't  think  he'd  go  walking  with  Janet  Noble  so  much, 
seeing  she's  a  Wellesley  graduate." 

"Ah,  but  lie  doesn't  know  it,"  I  replied  somewhat  bitterly, 
"  though  I  can't  see  how  in  the  world  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
fact." 

And  as  Mabel  ran  off  with  a  wave  of  farewell,  I  met  my 
brother  and  Janet  approaching  up  the  driveway. 

"Janet,  dear,"  I  gurgled,  running  up  to  her,  "you're  coming 
up  on  to  the  veranda,  I  know,  to  have  some  of  our  famous  pink 
lemonade."  John  Henry  says  I'm  always  sweetest  outside 
when  I'm  crossest  in. 

"To  be  sure,"  laughed  Janet  in  her  prettiest  manner,  "I 
was  coming  especially  to  see  you,  when  your  brother  here 
insisted  on  coming  back  with  me,  and  now  I  know  the  attrac- 
tion— it  was  the  pink  lemonade." 

"  Oh,  I  say  now,  that  is  rather  hard  on  a  fellow,"  said  he,  as 
he  lightly  helped  Miss  Janet  up  the  steps  and  drew  out  for  her 
our  most  comfortable  wicker  chair.  He  could  be  terribly  polite 
on  occasions,  could  my  brother. 

We  sat  and  chatted  awhile,  and  gradually  the  conversation 
turned  upon  a  prominent  woman  of  the  day. 

"That  woman  is  certainly  a  wonder,"  remarked  John  Henry. 
"There  isn't  anything  she  can't  do." 

"Ah,  yes,  but  you  forget  that  she  is  a  college  graduate," 
laughed  Janet.     "  That  explains  all  miracles." 
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John  Henry  grinned.      I  saw  that  he  thought   her  sarcastic 

"Surely,  sonic  would  agree  with  you  in  that,"  he  said,  glanc- 
ing at  me,  "hut  thru  again,  everyone  would  not." 

Janet  pursed  her  lips,  and  said,  with  an  adorable  little  sin 
"Yes,  but  then  everyone  docs  not  know." 

I  looked  at  John  Henry.     He  stirred  uneasily. 

"Really,  now,"  I  broke  in  argument  at  ively,  "what  do  you 
think  the  present  feeling  is  towards  women's  colleges  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  answered  nonchalantly,  "everyone  ap- 
proves of  them  in  this  day  and  generation — that  is,"  she  added 
as  an  after-thought,  "except  possibly  the  extremely  old,  or  the 
very  young  undergraduate." 

There  was  a  sudden  pause.  One  of  those  dead  stillnesses  that 
sometimes  fall  upon  unsuspecting  groups.  Janet  waited  quite 
innocently  for  some  one  to  acquiesce  while  J  was  watching  my 
brother.  That  young  gentleman  was  studying  with  the  greatest 
intensity  a  small  cloud  that  was  floating  off  into  space,  and  was 
absorbed  in  a  reverie. 

"Of  course,  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  college  experience," 
she  said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence. 

This  was  too  much  for  John  Henry. 

"Miss  Janet,  when  are  you  going  to  give  me  that  game  of 
tennis  you  promised  ?"  he  asked,  picking  up  a  near-by  racquet. 

"Why,  right  now,  if  you  don't  mind  being  beaten  too  badly," 
she  taunted  easily,  quick  to  accept  the  change  in  conversation. 

I  rose  to  go,  and  as  I  passed  in  front  of  the  two  I  saw  a  look 
of  surrender  under  the  shadow  of  John  Henry's  eyelids. 

Janet  had  already  gone  down  the  steps  when  my  brother 
turned  near  me.  "Will  you  invite  me  up  to  your  first  dance  ?" 
he  murmured  humbly,  and  I  nodded  pleasantly,  as  I  went  into 
the  house  and  shut  the  door. 

Marjorie  Kent  Kilpatrick. 


The  Snow-Plow 

On  and  on  through  the  drifts  I  go, 
On  and  on  through  the  piling  snow, 
Making  a  path  where  men  may  go, 
For  I  am  the  great  snow-plow. 
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On  and  on  while  the  storm  clouds  fly, 
On  and  on  where  the  iron  rails  lie, 
Tossing  the  snow  like  spray  on  high, 
For  I  am  the  great  snow-plow. 

On  with  my  prow  like  an  iron  fan, 
On  do  I  struggle  as  best  I  can, 
Defeating  nature  and  helping  man, 
For  I  am  the  great  snow-plow. 

Mary  Allerton  Kilborne. 


Slowly  sauntering  down  the  steps  of  Belmont  Hall,  the  largest 

dining  house  in  the  small  village  of  Arglemont,  fifty  college 

students  collected   around  a  large  white 

Legal  or  Illegal  ?  poster  attached  to  a  telegraph  pole  in 
front  of  the  building,  to  read  the  notice 
which  had  been  placed  there  during  the  noon  hour.  The 
announcement  was  that  of  a  town  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future  "  to  consider  the  question  of  erecting  a  town  library 
on  the  land  recently  purchased  for  that  purpose."  Surely  this 
was  not  exciting,  but  mid-year's  just  having  been  completed, 
the  students  were  in  a  mood  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
not  to  concoct  some  mischief  to  enliven  the  quiet  days. 

"  I  have  it,  fellows/'  ejaculated  one  of  the  crowd  as  he  lounged 
against  a  near-by  tree  and  commenced  to  light  his  pipe,  "  How 
many  of  you  fellows  paid  the  poll  tax  which  was  sent  you  by 
the  worthy  citizens  about  a  week  ago  ?" 

About  half  the  group  responded  in  the  affirmative  and  gath- 
ered more  closely  around  the  speaker,  who  promptly  told  all  the 
others  that  the  presence  of  infants  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  was  much  less  desirable  than  the  valuable  space  which  they 
required,  and  continued  his  interrupted  remarks. 

"Well,  we'll  attend  this  highly  important  meeting  so  as  to 
show  our  esteemed  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  trying  to  cooper- 
ate with  them,  contrary  to  their  present  belief,  in  their  plans 
for  the  benefiting  of  the  most  important  village  in  New  Eng- 
land. Now  all  students  of  Arglemont  who  have  been  able 
during  the  past  few  weeks  or  will  be  able  in  the  coming  one  to 
pay  one  greenback  for  being  allowed  all  the  great  and  glorious 
privileges  of  being  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  will  attend  !  " 
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The  other  fellows  quickly  grasped  the  speaker's  idea,  and  a 
murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the  crowd.  Aiter  aoting 
carefully  the  date  on  the  poster,  they  broke  up  and  started  off 
for  the  afternoon  recital  inns. 

A  week  from  the  following  evening,  which  was  that  Btated  on 
the  bill-board,  was  very  stormy,  but  the  college  boys  proved 
more  loyal  than  the  citizens,  and  Grange  Hall  contained  sixty- 
five  college  students  to  twenty-nine  town  residents.  Sedately 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  young  men  went  down  the  aisles 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  front  settees,  talking  quietly  with 
one  another  until  called  to  order  by  the  oldest  selectman,  known 
to  the  boys  as  Deacon  Prigg. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  deacon  that  a  presiding  officer  for 
the  evening  be  chosen,  up  rose  Nig  to  nominate  Mark  Thomp- 
son, member  of  the  college  debating  club  and  fully  capable  of 
conducting  any  kind  of  a  meeting.  Although  opposed  by  all 
the  older  members  present,  the  young  orator  was  duly  elected 
and  took  his  station  upon  the  elevated  platform,  an  imposing 
figure  in  a  gray  sweater  and  rolled-up  trousers.  This  action 
was  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  secretary,  and  the  students 
made  no  opposition  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  Squire 
Briggs,  who  was  already  fitted  out  with  a  good-sized  note-book 
and  pen,  in  anticipation  of  the  duty  which  had  been  placed 
upon  him. 

"Has  anyone  any  motion  or  suggestion  to  make  concerning 
this  evening's  business,  which  pertains  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
town  library  to  be  placed  on  the  lot  of  land  purchased  some 
time  ago  adjoining  the  court  house?"  questioned  Presiding 
Officer  Thompson,  striving  not  to  laugh  as  he  looked  into  the 
faces  of  his  audience. 

Several  of  the  college  men  jumped  to  their  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  after  being  recognized  by  the  chair  one  of  them  made  a 
motion  that  a  library  whose  entire  value  should  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars  be  erected,  and  that  the  secretary  be  author- 
ized to  call  for  bids  for  the  same  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
county  newspaper,  the  specifications  for  which  building  should 
be  determined  upon  immediately.  Most  of  the  older  members 
were  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum,  and  made  long, 
tiresome  speeches  supporting  their  views.  The  motion  having 
been  seconded,  however,  it  was  quickly  passed  with  sixty-four 
ayes  to  twenty-eight  nays. 
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Hurried  whisperings  were  now  audible  among  the  towns- 
people, who  plainly  showed  their  anxiety  concerning  the  course 
which  affairs  were  taking.  After  having  been  called  to  order 
somewhat  sternly  by  Thompson,  a  motion  was  made  by  one  of 
their  representatives  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  until  the 
following  evening,  but  again  the  majority  vote  was  against 
them,  so  they  asked  for  a  short  intermission,  which  was  oblig- 
ingly granted  by  their  opponents.  In  haste  the  citizens  de- 
spatched one  of  their  number  for  the  village  lawyer,  to  see  if  he 
could  devise  any  means  of  stopping  the  meeting  or  of  proving 
it  illegal.  This  pleased  the  boys  immensely,  for  the  village 
lawyer  had  a  course  in  economics  in  the  college,  and  they  were 
delighted  to  see  him  drawn  from  his  warm  fireside  this  stormy 
evening  to  hinder  one  of  their  pranks. 

The  matter  of  specifications  for  the  proposed  building  was 
now  discussed.  Tanner  had  a  bright  thought.  He  moved  that 
the  edifice  should  be  made  entirely  of  glass  so  that  the  passing 
professors  should  be  able  to  see  their  pupils  when  they  were 
studying  there  as  they  betook  their  way  homeward  from  the 
college  class-rooms.  But  now  the  hitherto  unbroken  band  of 
pupils  became  divided  ;  many  of  the  less  studious  ones  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  stone  building  with  as 
few  windows  as  possible,  so  that  the  professors  couldn't  see 
those  pupils  who  ought  to  be  studying  but  were  not.  A  vote 
was  taken,  but  without  any  majority,  the  boys  being  divided  on 
the  question  and  the  townspeople  refusing  to  cast  their  ballot  in 
either  direction.  After  each  party  had  tried  in  vain  to  win  the 
vote  of  the  latter,  they  compromised  and  passed  a  vote  that 
one-half  the  building  be  of  glass  and  the  other  half  of  granite. 
Thus  each  faction  was  contented. 

The  next  requirement  called  for  a  smoking-room  with  com- 
fortable leather-cushioned  chairs — a  room  which  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  daily  newspapers  from  all  the  large  eastern  cities, 
modern  magazines,  and  fiction.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
management  of  the  building  be  left  in  the  care  of  seven  trustees, 
consisting  of  the  college  foot-ball  captain,  the  presidents  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  one  member  from  the  Arglemont 
Debating  Society,  the  track  manager,  and  two  of  the  permanent 
residents  of  the  village.  To  this  committee  was  entrusted  the 
buying  of  all  books  with  the  following  conditions  :  "  First,  not 
more  than  one  million  dollars  shall  be  spent  annually  for  new 
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volumes  or  for  the  repairing  of  dilapidated  books  ;  Beoondly,  a1 
least  one-half  of  Baid  fund  shall  be  Bpenl  in  the  acquirinj 
books  pertaining  to  athletic  Bports  :  thirdly,  one-fourth  of  Baid 
sum  shall  be  used  for  modern  fiction  ;  fourthly,  one-eighth  shall 
be  spent  for  newspapers  and  magazines;  fifthly,  the  remaining 
eighth  shall  be  spent  for  those  volumes  desired  by  any  five 
students  of  Arglemont  College."  An  elevator,  sofa  pillows 
and  electric  fans  were  the  other  features  decided  upon  as  neces- 
sary for  Argletnont's  new  library,  and  were  added  to  the  report 
of  the  secretary.  Squire  Briggs,  to  be  published  in  the  county 
newspaper  the  next  day. 

Outside,  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  quickly  a  movement  for 
adjournment  was  carried,  and  the  most  memorable  town  meet- 
ing in  Towers  County  was  over.  The  boys  starting  towards 
the  dormitories  met  the  town  lawyer  and  several  other  citi- 
zens, hurrying  towards  the  building.  Since  they  had  had  their 
fun,  they  stopped  only  long  enough  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  group  gathered  around  the  secretary,  who  was  reading  his 
report. 

Perhaps  some  day  one  of  these  same  students,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  bar,  will  help  the  lawyers  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  prove  the  motions  passed  by  the  Argle- 
mont College  pupils  at  the  town  meeting  in  that  village  on 
February  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  three,  illegal. 

Edith  Carroll  Alden. 


Passers-By 

Upon  the  street 
I  hear  the  feet 
Of  passers-by. 
Upon  the  street 
The  steadj-  beat 
Of  many  feet, 
Of  low  and  high, 
Advance,  retreat. 
I  know  not  why 
I  heave  a  sigh 
To  hear  their  beat 
In  silence  die — 
Those  treading  feet 
Of  passers-by. 

Dorothy  Lawso^IHawkins. 
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The  young  Jimmy  Daytous  had  returned  from  their  honey- 
moon. Not  only  was  this  event  a  momentous  one  for  various 
reasons,  but  it  also  involved  the  coming  of 

Two  of  a  Kind  Kathleen  Ann.  Kathleen  Ann — she  insisted 
on  the  entire  name — was  a  very  important 
acquisition  indeed,  and  young  Mrs.  Dayton,  at  any  rate,  was 
prepared  to  appreciate  her.  She  had  come  highly  recommended 
and  had  straightway  proceeded  to  give  evidence  of  her  many 
capabilities.  But,  alas  !  she  bad  one  conspicuous  failing  ;  at 
least,  that  is  the  view  her  young  mistress  took  of  the  case.  She 
simply  would  not  take  matters  into  her  own  hands  and  prepare 
the  meals  after  her  own  fashion,  which  happened  to  be  a  very 
able  one  indeed.  So  great  was  her  desire  to  please  that  she 
must  needs  consult  Mrs.  Dayton  upon  the  exact  ingredients  and 
and  the  precise  manner  of  compounding  them  of  every  dish 
which  was  to  appear  upon  the  table.  This  perfectly  justifiable 
course  of  Kathleen  Ann's  proved,  nevertheless,  embarrassing  to 
her  young  mistress  ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Dayton  was 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  gentle  art  of  cooking,  and,  not 
having  been  born  a  great  inventive  genius,  she  found  it  very 
perplexing  to  concoct  palatable  dishes  without  first  consulting 
her  large  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  cook-books.  But 
Mrs.  Dayton  was  not  one  to  be  daunted  by  a  mere  culinary 
difficulty  ;  and,  besides,  she  had  her  theories  as  to  the  proper 
management  of  Kathleen  Anns,  though  this,  to  be  sure,  was 
her  first  experience  with  the  species. 

"  You  see,"  she  expounded  to  the  attentive  Jimmy,  "  it  would 
never,  never  do  for  me  to  let  her  know  that  I  can't  cook.  That 
would  ruin  her  entirely.  I  must  make  her  think  that  I  am  a 
past-master  of  the  art  and  that  the  relative  merits  of  saleratus 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  as  a,  b,  c,  to  my  experienced  self." 

The  youthful  Jimmy  looked  with  admiration  at  his  wife. 

"You're  a  wonder  to  think  of  the  scheme  and  to  try  to  carry 
it  out,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  mighty  hard  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  returned  indifferently.  "It  would  be  if  Kath- 
leen Ann  had  even  a  spark  of  intelligence,  but  she's  as  stupid 
and  placid  as  the  huge  cow  she  looks  like,  so  I  don't  think  I'll 
have  any  difficulty." 

But  a  few  days  later  Mrs.  Dayton  took  a  less  confident  view 
of  the  situation. 

"  If  she  wouldn't  refer  everything  to  me,"  she  sighed.    "Why, 
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to-day  Bhe  asked  how  often  1  wanted  the  roast  beef  basted  !  I 
thought  she  meant  sewed  and  that  she  had  losl  the  Little  intelli- 
gence  she    possessed,    and   so   1    told    her    Q01    to   bast.'    it    at    all. 

That  was  why  it  was  so  dry.  When  it  came  <>n  I  remembered 
what  the  basting  process  is.  of  course,  dear,  it  was  awfully 
Btupid  o\'  me,  hut  she  never  caught  on,  and  n<»w  I  suppose  we'll 

have  to  eat  our  roast  beef  dry  all  our  lives,  so  that  she  never 
will." 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Dayton  found  his  wife  even  more  per- 
plexed over  the  difficulties  presented  by  Kathleen  Ann. 

"  I  never  realized  how  little  I  knew  about  cooking,"  she  con- 
fided to  his  coat-collar.  ''If  it  weren't  that  she  is  so  absolutely 
unintelligent,  I'd  give  up  the  game  here  and  now.  But  there's 
no  chance  of  her  ever  seeing  through  it,  so  I  might  as  well  keep 
bravely  on.  But,  gracious,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  mere 
food  could  be  so  bothersome  !  Why,  to-day  she  asked  how 
much  salt  I  liked  in  the  bread,  and  if  the  last  had  been  all  right. 
Of  course,  I  knew  that  one  puts  salt  into  bread,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  whether  it  is  a  spoonful  or  a  cupful.  So  I  answered  quite 
unconcernedly,  'Oh,  just  aveiy  trifle,  Kathleen  Ann,  and  not 
quite  so  much  flour  as  last  time.'  She  looked  at  me  in  her 
dazed,  unintelligent  way,  and  I  ran  up-stairs  to  find  consolation 
in  the  cook-book.  I  found  it.  You  don't  need  very  much  salt 
in  bread,  and  too  much  flour  makes  it  heavy  !  I  really  extri- 
cated myself  quite  gracefully  that  time,  don't  you  think  so, 
Jimmy  ?" 

Jimmy  did  think  so  and  also  many  other  nice  things  about 
his  wife.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  assured  her  again  and 
again  that  he  loved  her  not  a  whit  less  for  all  her  lack  of  culi- 
nary knowledge,  and  made  her  promise  not  to  worry  about  the 
affairs  of  her  small  but  troublesome  household. 

But  the  very  next  day  she  broke  her  promise.  When  Mr. 
Dayton  returned  in  the  evening  he  found  his  wife  lying  on  the 
couch,  sobbing. 

"Why,  dearest,"  he  cried,  "what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has 
happened  ?  If  that  fool,  Kathleen  Ann,  has  been  worrying  you 
again,  I'll—" 

She  sat  up,  smiling  at  his  vehemence.  "Don't  look  so, 
Jimmy,  it's  nothing.     I — "  and  she  straightway  fell  to  laughing. 

Jimmy  appeared  somewhat  perplexed.  "Can't  you  tell  me 
what  it  is,  dear  ?"  he  asked. 
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"I'll  tell  you,  I'll  tell  you,  Jimmy,  only — "  and  she  began  to 
sob  again.  "  It's  so  ridiculous,  I've  been  so  stupid,  I've  mis- 
judged her  so  !  Mrs.  Allen  was  here  this  afternoon,  and  she 
began  to  talk  about  our  Kathleen  Ann,  and — oh,  Jimmy,  I'll 
never  forgive  myself,  never  ! — Kathleen  Ann  told  her  Mary 
that  I  was  a  good  woman  to  work  for,  but  it  made  it  very  hard 
for  her,  as  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  cooking ! " 

Janet  Simon. 


A  Mermaid's  Song 

Lulled  by  a  sea-tune's  haunting  ring, 
Rocked  in  the  billow's  ceaseless  swing, 
By  the  sunless  light  of  the  cold  green  sea, 
In  a  moss-hung  cave,  life  came  to  me. 

My  breast  is  wet  with  night's  damp  dew  ; 
My  heart  is  neither  false  nor  true  ; 
Unlike  the  dull-lived  child  of  land, 
These  joys  await  my  heart's  command  : 

The  white  flash  of  a  sea-gull's  wing, — 
The  sea  sound  of  a  buoy's  ring, — 
Salt  tides  that  surge  in  deep  sea  caves, — 
Light  crisping  foam  and  skipping  waves,— 

My  body  floats  on  the  waves  at  night, 
Like  a  veering  corpse  all  gleaming  white, 
While  winds  the  foam-girt  billows  sweep, 
The  world  far  off,  drugged  dull  in  sleep. 

Where  sea  anemones  palely  blow, 
And  wide-eyed  fish  glide  to  and  fro, 
Immune  to  pain,  I  dance  forever, 
A  shadow  of  life,  on  the  deep-sea  heather. 

Jessie  Laurel  Sullivan. 


It  was  half-past  six  and  supper  was  waiting.     Aunt  Fredrica 
jammed   another   stick  of  hickory  into   the  stove,  closed   the 

draughts  with  some  clat- 
A  New  Goat  and  an  Old  Wish     ter,  gave  the  potatoes  an 

expressive  stir,  and  then 
set  herself  down  in  the  rocking-chair  with  a  thud.  Evidently 
Aunt  Fredrica  did  not  like  people  to  be  late. 
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The  teakettle  was  blowing  little  puffs  of  steam  toward  the 
cracked  gray  ceiling,  while  the  freshly-painted  green  pump  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  sink  like  a  well-trained  house  dog  with  his 
tail  down.    The  shawls  and  sunboD nets  hung  behind  the  door, 

ami  the  clock,  as  usual,  was  half  an  hour  fast.  A  rigorous 
cleanliness  bristled  everywhere.  Since  all  things  in  the  old 
kitchen  were  in  their  established  order,  when  Aunt  Fredrica 
had  broken  a  dried  leaf  from  the  geranium,  she  was  actually 
forced  into  ten  minutes  of  idleness. 

Of  course  Aunt  Fredrica  considered  herself  charitable, — she 
subscribed  to  foreign  missions  and  taught  a  Sunday-school 
class.  But  lack  of  punctuality  was  a  weakness  to  which  charity 
did  not  apply,  and  as  she  sat  in  her  rocking-chair  with  a  tight 
jaw  and  a  smooth  forehead,  she  vexed  herself  with  the  idea  of 
her  sister's  lateness.  Why  should  Silvia  delay  until  the  pota- 
toes were  over-brown  and  the  toast  was  hard  ?  The  fact  was 
annoying  and  uncalled-for.  She  herself  should  have  done  the 
city  shopping  ;  Silvia  was  such  a  poor  manager.  Aunt  Fred- 
rica's  attitude  toward  her  sister  might  have  been  typified  by 
the  teapot  and  sugar-bowl  which  were  then  upon  the  table. 
Though  the  rose  sugar-bowl  might  have  been  attractive  in  its 
own  way,  the  tall  brown  teapot  could  regard  it  only  with  a 
turned-up  nose. 

When  a  white  horse  and  phaeton  passed  the  window,  Aunt 
Fredrica  rose  from  her  chair  like  a  released  spring,  made  the 
tea,  scraped  the  potatoes  into  a  dish,  and  when  Miss  Silvia  came 
into  the  kitchen,  she  merely  said,  "You  won't  enjoy  your 
supper  much,  for  things  have  waited  half  an  hour." 

Miss  Silvia  did  not  reply,  but  began  to  draw  out  her  hat-pins 
meekly.  As  she  bent  to  loosen  her  coat,  the  cracked  mirror 
over  the  mantel  reflected  the  pale  eyes  and  drooping  shoulders 
of  a  little  woman  dressed  in  limp  nondescript  black.  Miss 
Silvia's  effect  was  too  circumscribed  to  be  pretty,  but  she  seemed 
to  shine  with  a  mild  lustre  all  her  own,  and  there  were  pleasant 
wrinkles  around  her  mouth.  In  the  lamplight  her  hands  looked 
thin  and  delicate  like  rose  petals. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  the  sisters  were  silently  spreading 
their  toast,  a  slight  sound  from  outside  made  itself  felt  in  the 
dining-room.  It  was  a  thin,  peculiar  noise,  not  loud  but  in- 
sistent, soon  quavering  itself  into  silence.  When  she  heard  it, 
Miss  Silvia  looked  uncomfortable,  and  Aunt  Fredrica  with  a 
frown  ducked  her  chin  to  listen. 
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But  the  sound  did  not  come  again,  and  the  two  ladies  con- 
tinued to  sip  their  tea,  which  was  so  genteelly  weak.  Then 
again  the  thin  little  noise  sifted  itself  in  through  the  window. 
Miss  Silvia  put  down  her  fork  and  bent  forward  to  speak. 

"  Fredrica,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  know  what  I  have  done 
to-day." 

' 'Did  you  remember  to  get  blue  calico  for  the  aprons?" 
asked  her  sister  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  which  contrasted  with 
the  somewhat  strained  voice  of  the  other. 

"Yes,  I  bought  the  calico,  and  something  else  besides, — a 
goat,  and  it  cost  seven  dollars.  I  don't  suppose  you  will  ap- 
prove." Just  then  the  sound  came  again  from  outside,  and 
Aunt  Fredrica  could  only  gasp  in  amazement. 

"A  goat !  What  sense  is  there  in  a  goat !  Am  I  at  my  age 
to  take  charge  of  such  a  creature  ?  He  will  scare  the  chickens 
and  drive  away  the  cats  !"  And  Aunt  Fredrica  snorted  at  the 
gentle  bleat  outside.  "Why,  the  animal  will  eat  the  clothes  off 
the  line  on  Mondays,  and  like  as  not  will  find  a  way  to  tear  the 
new  paper  off  the  parlor  wall ! "  Miss  Silvia  visibly  withered. 
"Where  can  we  keep  it?"  continued  Aunt  Fredrica  after  a 
slight  pause  for  breath.  Her  sister  murmured  something  about 
the  woodshed,  at  which  she  groaned  with  disgust.  "It'll  be 
comfortable  for  him,  won't  it,  living  among  the  kindlings  in 
zero  weather,  tethered  to  the  chopping  block  ! " 

The  goat  noise  continued  outside,  and  poor  little  Miss  Silvia 
thought  helplessly  how  hungry  the  poor  creature  must  be. 

Aunt  Fredrica  served  the  preserves  in  silence,  and  then  her 
displeasure  vented  itself  again.  "If  you  have  any,  will  you 
please  tell  me  your  reason  for  buying  that  goat  ? "  she  con- 
tinued in  a  crushing  tone. 

With  pathetic  dignity  Miss  Silvia  gathered  her  slender  cour- 
age and  answered  gently  :  "I  bought  that  goat  because  Willie 
wants  it.  That  is  my  only  reason.  You  know,  Fredrica,  we 
never  had  any  children  of  our  own,  and  so  we  take  a  special 
interest  in  Mary's  child.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  never  had 
the  thing  I  wanted  most,  and  I  hope  our  nephew  will  never  feel 
as  I  did." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that?"  questioned  Aunt  Fredrica  stiffly. 
"You  had  a  good  schooling  and  a  Christian  up-bringing  at 
home,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  pleasure,  besides." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  replied  Miss  Silvia,  subdued  but  rather 
wistful.      "Mother  always  gave  me  flat-faced  dolls  with  china 
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Lair,  and  every  birthday  Gtreat-aunl  Barriel  sent  a  silver  spoon. 
Then  there  were  always  hand-embroidered  petticoats  beside." 
Mild  little  Miss  Silvia,  she  looked  as  though  her  childhood 
sense  of  enjoyment  had  been  nothing  more  vivid  than  embroid- 
ered petticoats!  "And  I  had  to  have  china  dolls  and  silver 
spoons  and  petticoats,  when  there  was  jnst  one  thing  that  I 
really  wanted."  Then  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  Miss 
Silvia  expressed  her  wish.     "  I  wanted  a  face-veil  of  real  lace." 

"A  lace  face- veil  ?"   queried  Aunt  Fredrica  in  bewilderment. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  wear  it,"  hastily  corrected  Miss  Silvia. 
"  I  just  wanted  to  have  it  for  my  own  and  feel  it  in  my  hands. 
I  should  have  kept  it  in  the  corner  of  my  bureau  drawer, 
scented  with  lavender."  And  Miss  Silvia  smiled  as  she  thought 
of  the  real  lace  veil  which  she  never  had.  "So,  when  Willie 
wanted  a  goat,  I  remembered  my  old  wish  and  bought  him  one." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  the  tapping  sound  of  little 
hoofs  upon  the  back  doorstep.  Aunt  Fredrica  rose  from  the 
table.  "I'll  give  him  the  rest  of  these  potatoes,"  she  said,  " and 
warm  some  milk  later." 

And  as  she  lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door  and  heard  the 
little  bleat  outside,  her  voice  called  back,  "Don't  you  think 
we'd  better  get  a  little  red  wagon  to  go  with  it  ?  " 

Jessie  Laurel  Sullivan. 


The  Little  Boy  That  Grew 

I  am  proud  of  the  picture  you  sent  ine,  to-day, 

You  boy  with  the  frank  blue  eyes, 
I  have  smiled  over  it  in  a  mother's  way, 

And  cried  a  bit,  motherwise. 
I  have  placed  it  here  on  my  writing-desk 

By  my  baby  picture  of  you, 
The  boy  that  would  grow  up  to  a  man 

And  the  Little  Boy  that  Grew. 

You  are  so  strong,  dear  grown-up  boy, 

And  you've  done  great  things,  I'm  told  ; 
But  the  little  boy  was  mine — all  mine — 

To  cuddle  and  kiss  and  scold  ! 
Yes,  I  am  proud  of  your  picture,  dear, 

But  somehow  I'm  hungry,  too, 
For  the  sight  of  the  little  boy  you  were — 

The  Little  Boy  that  Grew. 
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You  were  so  round  and  dimpled  and  fair, 
And  your  eyes  danced  mischief  so — 

Oh,  it's  hard  for  the  mothers  left  behind 
That  little  boys  must  grow  ! 

Your  hair  was  the  color  of  corn-silk, 
And  your  eyes  were  blue — so  blue 

With  the  elf-lights  dancing  through  them, 

0  Little  Boy  that  Grew. 

I  remember  the  place  where  you  used  to  play 

Under  the  pines  on  the  hill, 
And  your  battered  drum  and  your  broken  horse 

1  am  treasuring  safely  still. 

And  your  little  worn-out  baby  toys — 
You  would  smile,  I  think,  if  you  knew 

How  many  times  I  have  kissed  them  all, 
O,  Little  Boy  that  Grew  ! 

Your  swing  still  hangs  in  the  attic, 

And  sometimes  I  fancy  I  hear 
The  patter  and  thud  of  your  little  feet 

And  the  sound  of  your  laughter  clear. 
And  sometimes  at  dusk  in  my  Lonely  Land 

I  find  myself  rocking  you, 
And  singing  a  good-night  sleepy  song 

To  my  Little  Boy  that  Grew. 

Yes,  I  am  proud,  dear  grown-up  boy, 

Of  the  picture  you  sent  me  to-day, 
I  have  smiled  and  sighed  and  kissed  it — 

All  mothers  do,  they  say, 
But  somehow  just  on  the  edge  o'  the  day 

I  am  longing  a  little,  too, 
To  hold  you  again  in  my  arms  and  rock  you 

As  you  were  before  you  grew  ! 

Dorothy  Donnell. 


EDITORIAL 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  concerning  the  pros  and  cons  of 
a  course  of  specialization  for  women  ;  not  only  have  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  hotly  debated  the  advisability  of  pursuing 
such  a  course,  but  the  various  college  presidents  have  broken  a 
long  and  dignified  silence  to  express  their  views  on  the  matter. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  as  much  to  be  said  on  the  negative 
as  on  the  affirmative  side,  and  individual  prejudice  is  likely  to 
be  determined  largely  by  the  views  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege the  individual  has  decided  to  elect.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Smith,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Seelye,  stands  for 
well-rounded  development  along  all  lines  rather  than  concen- 
trated effort  along  one  line  leading  to  specialization.  We  deem 
it  impertinent  to  uphold  the  wisdom  of  this  belief  here,  or  to 
enter  into  any  debate  or  discussion  concerning  the  subject  as 
far  as  it  touches  the  college  curriculum  ;  but  we  believe  that 
we  may  very  safely  urge  that  in  one  respect  we  have  always 
attempted  and  are  at  present  attempting  to  specialize,  namely, 
in  the  matter  of  a  general  spirit  of  kindliness  and  good  will. 
The  word  "attempting"  will  save  us  from  the  unfriendly  criti- 
cism which  remarks  only  our  failures  to  live  up  to  such  an  ideal. 

There  is  and  always  has  been  a  wonderful  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  democratic  good  will  among  the  students  of  the  college.  It 
is  in  the  atmosphere,  it  pervades  the  place,  it  is  like  a  germ 
which  the  smallest  and  least  of  the  freshmen  cannot  escape  if 
she  would.  Where  it  came  from  we  do  not  know,  it  may  have 
been  a  thing  of  miraculous  birth  ;  but  once  born  and  finding  its 
place  among  the  student  body,  it  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  college  have  led  to  the  fostering  of  it, — and  we  believe  that 
in  so  far  as  any  new  custom  or  regulation  is  introduced  into  the 
college  not  in  harmony  with  this  spirit,  that  custom  or  regula- 
tion is  a  bad  thing,  no  matter  what  else  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 
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It  is  a  personal  responsibility  for  each  one  of  us  to  see  to 
it  that  this  spirit  does  not  die  out  among  us  —  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  sure  that  as  changes  and  innovations  come 
with  the  growth  of  the  college  they  are  still  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good  will  to  all.  Smith  must 
still  continue  to  specialize  in  the  art  of  human  kindliness.  It  is 
not  a  lost  art  in  the  world  to-day,  but  the  practice  of  it  is  scarce 
enough  to  meet  with  sincere  appreciation. 

A  mother  who  was  visiting  the  college  at  prom,  time  a  year 
or  two  ago  remarked  to  the  editor,  "Do  you  know  what  has 
been,  to  me,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  college  ? — 
The  spirit  of  helpfulness,  of  loving  service  which  pervades  the 
place.  To-day  is  the  juniors'  day,  but  the  whole  college  is 
attempting  to  make  it  a  joyous  occasion.  I  never  saw  'the  joy 
of  service '  really  exemplified  before."  We  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  earned  the  right  to  such  an  expression  of  sentiment 
more  than  any  other  college,  but  we  certainly  have  the  right  to 
be  proud  that  such  words  could,  even  in  the  mind  of  one 
observer  of  our  college  doings,  be  applied  to  us. 

We  believe  that  if  this  spirit  of  good-fellowship  is  among  us, 
it  is  due  to  our  customs  and  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  from  year  to  year  help  to  give  the  college  its 
standard.  We  do  not  foster  unpleasant  strife  and  rivalry 
by  the  publication  of  scholastic  records  ;  in  athletics  it  is  the 
class,  and  not  the  individual,  who  scores  the  points  ;  we  have 
no  sororities  ;  we  tolerate  no  hazing  of  freshmen  ;  we  have  no 
customs  leading  to  inter-class  strife  and  competition.  The 
sophomore  reception  for  the  freshmen,  the  sophomore  decorat- 
ing committee  for  the  junior  prom.,  and  the  junior  ushering  at 
senior  commencement  are  a  few  of  the  customs  indicative  of  the 
friendly  spirit  prevailing  among  supposedly  rival  classes. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  but  very  humbly  so,  since  the 
spirit  of  the  college  which  envelops  us  was  not  of  our  own 
making  ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  reverence  it  we  must  feel  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  preserving  it  undiminished.  It  cannot 
live  and  nourish  here  if  we  ruthlessly  cast  it  aside.  We  must 
safeguard  and  cherish  it  anew  each  succeeding  year.  We  must 
all  individually  decide  to  become  specialists  in  the  noble  art  of 
kindliness.  The  college  ideal  cannot  endure  unless  we  as  indi- 
viduals make  our  own  ideals  compatible  with  it. 

Practically,  as  changes  come,  we  must  seriously  ask  ourselves 
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if  these  ohanges  are  in  harmony  with  this  same  spirit.  The 
literary  societies  must  be  held  to  their  scholastic  standards 
by  oareleas  methods  they  deteriorate  into  sororities,  the  off- 
oampus  house  must  be  permitted  to  endure  only  so  long  as  there 
is  lack  of  room  for  all  on  the  campus  ;  athletics  must  bring  about 
concentrated,  united  effort  rather  than  individual  competition. 
And  going  further,  our  specialization  in  kindliness  must  Include 
the  outside  world  as  well  as  our  own  little  college  sphere.  Our 
attitude  at  lectures  and  concerts  must  be  courteous  and  consid- 
erate, our  treatment  of  visitors  respectful  and  attentive,  our 
consideration  for  the  townspeople  equal  to  our  consideration  for 
our  own  members. 

After  college  days  are  over,  who  knows  how  much  of  all  we 
have  learned  here  will  remain  by  us,  or  how  often  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  use  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  ?  But  of  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure,  the  world  will  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
daily  practice  of  our  one  line  of  specialization— the  art  of  human 
kindliness. 

The  Editors  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  the 
new  Board  of  Editors  for  nineteen  hundred  ten  : 
Editor-in-Chief,  Mary  Frank  Kimball. 

Editor  of  Literary  Department,   Margaret  Appleton  Means. 
Editor  of   Sketches   Department,  Katherine  Duncan  Morse. 
Editor  of  Editor's  Table,  Marion  Keep  Patton. 
Editor  of  Alumnse  Department,  Jessie  Laurel  Sullivan. 
Editor  of  About  College  Department,  Virginia  Coryell  Craven. 
Managing  Editor,  Helena  Franklin  Miller. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Esther  Crane. 
Treasurer,  Josephine  Keizer. 
Alumnse  Treasurer,  Henrietta  Sperry. 
Business  Manager,  Sidney  Baldwin. 
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In  a  few  bromidic  phrases  which  form  the  small  coin  of  our 
vocabularies,  our  moderu  conversation  resembles  the  society 
column  of  a  country  newspaper  where  one  or  two  temporarily 
popular  adjectives  are  overworked,  regardless  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  With  us,  description  is  more  or  less  "  vivid  "  ;  popular 
plays  are  "vital";  poetry  is  "subjective"  or  "objective";  a 
novel  has  a  weak  plot  but  is  "  well  written  "  ;  art  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  "light  and  shade,"  "the  human  element,"  "color- 
blending,"  "  perfection  of  technique,"  and  so  forth.  But  there 
is  one  little  phrase  which  we  hear  more  frequently  than  any 
of  the  others  and  upon  which  the  whole  bromidic  firmament 
swings,  that  is  "the  point  of  view." 

It  is  rather  peculiar  that  a  certain  quality  of  an  object's  being 
is  made  or  marred  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded.  If 
we  were  all  conscious  of  the  fact,  we  should  probably  adjust  our 
spiritual  lorgnettes  with  a  little  more  charity.  But  being  only 
human,  we  are  inclined  to  cling  with  characteristic  selfishness 
to  anything  bearing  the  trade-mark  of  our  own  individuality, 
and  point  of  view  is  something  which  we  do  not  necessarily 
need  to  share.  For  there  are  innumerable  points  of  view. 
There  is  the  realistic,  the  idealistic,  the  psychological,  the  his- 
torical, the  symbolical,  and  so  forth,  besides  one  for  every 
philosophy,  art,  political  party  and  religion  of  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  And  more  are  being  discovered  every  day.  A  great 
addition  was  made  recently  to  the  collected  criticism  on  Robert 
Burns  by  the  suggestion  that  he  caught  very  successfully  the 
"  animal  "  point  of  view. 

Differences  concerning  the  advantages  of  various  points  of 
view  as  visual  media  have  long  helped  to  make  up  the  capital 
of  country  debating  societies,  and  have  furnished  ample  mate- 
rial for  discussion  elsewhere.  For  instance,  does  the  looker-on 
see  more  of  the  game  than  the  participant  ?      Or,  would  you 
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rather  be  on  the  inside  looking  oul  or  on  the  outside  looking 
in?  Fou  may  regard  things  along  strict  Puritanical  principles 
or  in  the  lighl  of  the  most  pronounced  freedom  and  Liberalism. 
The  facl  thai  you  prefer  vegetables  to  meal  as  a  main  diel  will 
completely  color  your  morning  jaunt  to  the  market,  and  your 
testimony  on  the  witness-stand  concerning  a  broken-down  fence 
may  turn  on  whether  or  not  your  own  ox  was  gored.  But  we 
refrain  from  launching1  forth  on  the  subject  of  egoism  and 
altruism.  The  fact  that  two  centuries  of  ethical  writers  couldn't 
settle  that  among  themselves  discourages  us  at  the  on 
particularly  when  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  being  "  piggishly  unselfish." 

Yes,  there  are  points  of  view  and  points  of  view.  But  let  us 
not  destroy  them  as  long  as  they  all  focus  correctly.  They 
give  life  variety  and  make  it  interesting.  And  moreover,  one 
need  not  adopt  a  regulation  point  of  view  unless  he  desires  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  forced  to  join  a  union. 
"  My  point  of  view,  thank  God,  is  personal!"  said  Mrs.  Tou- 
chett.     And  many  of  us  breathed  a  silent  "Amen  ! " 

We  quote  the  following  verse  : 


The  Chalice 

They  gave  me  the  chalice  and  praised  it 

With  holy  and  reverent  word  ; 

Then  to  my  young  lips  they  upraised  it 

And  drank  I  the  lore  of  the  Lord — 
To  my  young  lips  they  upraised  it 
And  named  it  the  love  of  the  Lord. 

But  lo  !  as  the  years  drifted  by  me 
My  love  for  the  chalice  grew  less  : 
Dark  doubt  and  mistrust  came  to  try  me 
And  naught  came  to  cheer  me  or  bless — 
Doubt  and  mistrust  came  to  try  me 
And  naught  could  I  find  that  would  bless. 

With  vague  and  uncertain  prepending 
I  questioned  the  Heavens  in  vain  ; 
I  felt  some  disaster  impending, 
But  knew  not  the  source  of  my  pain — 
Felt  some  disaster  impending, 
And  mourned  for  surcease  of  my  pain. 
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Then  ghosts  of  .my  fathers  approached  me — 
I  heard  the  faint  stir  and  the  wave 
Of  voices  that  wailed  and  reproached  me 
From  out  the  cold  gloom  of  the  grave — 

Voices  that  wailed  and  reproached  me 

For  breaking  the  calm  of  the  grave. 

They  spoke  :  "  We  were  quiet  and  sleeping 

Away  from  all  evil  and  ruth. 

Till  came  the  wan  love  to  us,  weeping, 

And  prayed  that  we  wake  you  tc  truth — 
Came  the  wan  love  to  us,  weeping, 
And  cried  that  we  wake  you  to  truth. 

"  Know,  then,  that  the  gem-bedecked  chalice 
Is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  : 
But  man,  in  his  infinite  malice, 
With  jewels  has  crusted  it  round — 

Man,  in  his  infinite  malice, 

With  jewels  has  broidered  it  round. 

"  Seek  long  for  the  dream  and  the  mission — 
They  lie  in  the  chalice  you  hold — 
And  seek  for  the  ultimate  virion 
That  God  in  all  innocence  told — 

Seek  for  the  ultimate  vision 

That  God  in  simplicity  told." 

The  ghosts  of  my  fathers  departed 
Again  to  the  peace  of  the  grave  ; 
And  ceased  I  to  tremble,  weak-hearted, — 
Obeyed  I  the  mandate  they  gave — 

Ceased  I  to  tremble,  weak-hearted, — 

Obeyed  I  the  counsel  they  gave. 

I  tore  off  man's  ornamentation 

And  saw  that  the  vessel  was  earth  ; 

Then  bowed  I  in  stern  veneration 

Before  the  blind  law  of  its  birth — 
Bowed  I  in  stern  veneration 
And  worshipped  the  law  of  its  birth. 

The  voices  of  many  revile  me — 
But  I  am  serene  in  my  goal ; 
And  naught  can  confuse  or  beguile  me, — 
I  know  all  the  law  of  my  soul — 
Naught  can  confuse  or  beguile  me, 
I  know  the  true  law  of  my  soul. 
— James  C.  Bar  din, 

in  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
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Ronpkat 
It  Beemed  so  real,  no  more  thought  I 

Bnota  low  ooold  fade  than  sun  from  iky  i 

As  B00O  lift's  journey  might  be  run. 
Without  her,  us  without  the  sun  : 
And  yet,  alas  !   I  do  not  die. 

1  grasp  it  not,  howe'er  I  try, 
Ne'er  oao  her  memory  mean  a  lie. 
Mad  facts  conviuce  not,  only  stun. 
It  seemed  so  real. 

Poor  fool,  that  deemed  her  glance  made  shy 
To  teach  love  patience  ! — "  Bye  and  bye," 
It  hinted  soft,  "  will  all  be  won." 
But  now  she  writes  'twas  "  thoughtless  fun." 
Ah,  mocking  Parcae,  tell  me  why 
It  seemed  so  real ! 

— T.  L.  Riggs,  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

The  Treasure  Fleet 

We  saw  them  first  when  the  East  was  gray 
In  the  silver  dawn  of  a  sunless  day — 
Their  yards  loomed  dimly  a  league  away- 
Tall  vessels  three. 

We  were  there  and  Drake  was  there 
With  ball  and  powder  and  men  to  spare, 
We  cursed  the  fog  and  the  lifeless  air 
Of  the  Southern  Sea. 

We  swept  their  decks  with  a  hurricane 
Of  fire — the  pestilent  rag  of  Spain 
Came  down,  nor  a  gun  replied  again 
Across  the  sea. 

We  took  the  gold  from  each  riddled  shell 
And  watched  it  sink — with  a  mocking  yell 
At  Popish  souls  that  were  damned  to  Hell 
Eternally. 

Ye  men  of  Devon — let  British  oak 
Be  ever  seasoned  with  battle-smoke  ! 
Repeat  the  challenge  our  cannon  spoke 
To  Spain  at  sea  ! 

— Charles  Taylor  Plunkett, 

in  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
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The  Poets 

Hushed  in  the  softened  evening  light  they  stand 
Along  the  shelves — my  books — their  gracious  forms 
Scarce  visible  in  the  after-glow  that  warms 

The  sunset  room  into  a  fairy -land. 

And  yet  I  feel  their  presence,  and  there  throng 

Into  my  mind  the  anguish  and  the  joys, 

The  fatal  Helens  and  the  fallen  Troys 
That  made  their  music  and  their  golden  song. 

—  Wilfred  Funk,  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Friend 

I  saw  the  morning  burst  upon  the  hills, 
I  felt  her  breath  blow  cool  against  my  cheeks, 
I  saw  her  fingers  on  the  mountain  peaks, 

Her  footsteps  on  the  forests  and  the  rills. 

And  as  she  stole,  star-girdled,  over  the  land, 
I  heard  a  mighty  song  of  joy  arise 
From  mountains  and  from  rivers  and  from  skies, 

That  sang  of  love  and  peace  on  every  hand. 

But  I — I  looked  out  over  hill  and  lawn, 
To  where  the  shadows  of  the  morning  lay, 
And  thought  how  many  stars  had  stolen  away. 

How  many  roses  from  the  hills  had  gone — 
To  make  the  glory  of  this  splendid  day, 

And  bring  the  brighter  brilliance  of  this  dawn  ! 

— John  Stocker  Miller,  Jr.,  in  the  Harvard  Monthly. 

And  Yet— 

Here  do  we  part,  you  and  the  rest  to  stay 
In  the  red  valley  where  the  lotus  weaves 

Glad  pain  with  sleep  ;  and  up  the  rugged  way 
I  go  alone,  and  wish  I  might  forget. 
And  yet — and  yet — 

The  siui  is  on  the  upland  sheaves, 

And  all  the  grass  with  starry  tears  is  wet. 

Work  !     Work  !     Something  to  dull  the  ache 
Of  petty  friends  and  little  souls — ah,  vain, 

All  vain  the  grief  that  you  and  you  awake. 
Gone  is  the  old  unutterable  thrill, 
And  still — and  still — 

I  hear  from  out  the  driving  wraiths  of  rain 
The  brown  tlnmsh  singing  on  the  upland  hill. 

—J.  S.  Reed,  in  the  Hazard  Monthly. 
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Eight  years  ago  this  spring  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
president  of  the  American   Exploration  Society  of  Philadelphia,  that  Miss 

Harriet  A.  Boyd,  working  under  the  auspices  of 

Smith  College  in  Crete  their  organization,  had  uncovered  an  old  Myce- 
na?an  town  at  Gournia,  Crete.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Boston  at  the  time,  and  I  showed  the  telegram  to  various  archaeologists 
whom  I  met  there.  There  was  very  keen  interest  expressed  in  her  achieve- 
ment, but  nobody  knew  where  Gournia  was.  and  in  general  people  were  as 
much  bewildered  as  enlightened  by  the  news. 

A  few  days  since, I  found  lying  on  my  desk  a  large  volume  marked  *  "Gournia," 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  before  me  the  long-awaited  report  of  what  Miss  Boyd, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  Hawes,  had  discovered.  Between  the  time  when  the  uncov- 
ering of  the  town  at  Gournia  began  and  the  present  date  a  new  and  vast  field 
of  history  has  been  opened  to  the  world  in  discoveries  which  have  centered  in 
Crete,  and  in  these  discoveries,  Mrs.  Hawes  has  had  an  enviable  part. 
Gournia  is  now  one  of  the  famous  localities  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hawes  was  a  graduate  of  Smith  of  the  class  of  '92.  At  the  time  when 
she  began  her  work  at  Gournia  she  was  a  member  of  the  Smith  faculty, 
having  received  leave  of  absence  to  conduct  excavations  in  Crete  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Exploration  Society  of  Philadelphia.  She  had  with  her  in 
that  first  season's  work  another  graduate,  one  of  her  classmates,  Miss  Blanche 
Wheeler,  now  Mrs.  E.  F.  Williams.  Another  year  she  had  with  her  also  a 
Smith  alumna,  Miss  Edith  H.  Hall  ?99.  and  both  of  these  representatives  of 
the  college  have  a  part  with  Mrs.  Hawes  in  the  report  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

This  town  of  ancient  days  with  which  Smith  College  has  become  so 
strangely  associated,  flourished  apparently  for  about  two  hundred  years, 
approximately  from  1700  to  1500  B.  C,  was  then  destroyed,  and  has  remained 
for  the  most  part  ever  since  covered  under  the  accumulated  dust  of  time. 
There  is  little  left  for  us  to  study  except  the  foundation  walls  of  the  houses 
and  the  pieces  of  pottery  which,  though  largely  mutilated  and  broken,  can  yet 
tell  us  very  much  of  the  life  to  which  they  belonged.  Was  there  ever  a  kettle 
or  a  teacup  which  could  not  tell  a  story  ?  Wherever  one  of  these  old  towns 
is  uncovered,  these  examples  of  domestic  furniture  appear  by  the  thousand, 
almost  the  sole  surviving  witnesses  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Hawes's  report  gives 
innumerable  cuts  of  the  forms  and  the  decorations  which  belonged  to  these 
household  utensils  with  which  the  Cretans  of  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago 
surrounded  themselves,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  they  seem  to  bring  the  old 
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life  back  to  us.  The  people  put  on  record  their  taste,  their  appreciation  of 
grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloring,  their  culture  and  refinement  in  these 
articles  of  common  use. 

Excavators  must  take  unending  pains  to  understand  and  interpret  cor- 
rectly every  clue  which  can  bring  any  testimony  with  regard  to  the  vanished 
people.  The  whole  site  has  to  be  mapped  out  with  exactness,  and  the  locality 
of  each  important  find  must  be  recorded.  To  identify  each  object  which  can 
prove  of  interest,  to  describe  the  exact  conditions  under  which  each  was 
found,  to  recognize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  each  object  and  to 
explain  its  significance,  requires  alert  and  studious  minds.  The  report  is  a 
sufficient  witness  to  the  vast  amount  of  earnest  and  intelligent  work  which 
has  been  done. 

The  book  is  further  rendered  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  by  a  number  of 
plates,  which  are  quite  unique  as  far  as  I  know  in  such  reports,  reproducing 
in  color  as  well  as  form  the  finest  examples  of  the  ancient  pottery.  The 
bright  yet  soft  color  with  which  these  people  of  so  many  thousand  years  ago 
had  learned  to  ornament  their  table  furniture  is  a  striking  reminder  how 
long  is  the  history  of  art  and  how  much  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  have  helped 
to  achieve  the  sense  of  form  and  color.  The  plates  have  hardly  less  artistic 
than  historic  interest. 

The  preeminent  importance  of  the  Cretan  discoveries  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  opening  to  us  a  new  world,  and  yet  a  world  so  old  that  Homer's  age 
is  modern  in  comparison.  This  town  at  Gournia  closed  the  important  part 
of  its  history  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  but  it  represented  a  civili- 
zation whose  gradual  developments  can  be  traced  in  Crete  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  We  are  constantly  startled  to  find  how  much  that  reminds 
us  of  modern  ideas  and  ways  is  to  be  found  among  these  relics  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  count  prehistoric  ages.  And  it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
civilization  of  our  Western  world.  Mrs.  Hawes's  report  contains  extended 
discussions  as  to  who  these  ancient  people  were  and  what  was  their  relation 
to  the  heroes  of  Homer's  song  and  the  Greeks  of  still  later  times.  She 
includes  also  a  statement  of  her  views  as  to  how  the  poems  of  Homer  grew 
up  with  the  development  of  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Greeks.  The 
book  is  full  of  scholarly  thought  and  suggestiveness  and  is  a  great  credit  to 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  author. 

Henry  M.  Tyler. 

Though  closely  followed  by  China,  Japan  is  to-day  perhaps  more  open  to 
missionary  influence  than  any  other  country  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 

foreign  field.     Indeed,  on  account  of  the  large 

Mary  Bryant  Daniels  1882     number  of  her  people  who  have  embraced 

Christianity  ;  on  account  of  her  broad  cul- 
ture and  of  her  liberal  entertaiment  of  modern  thought  and  progress  ;  largely, 
too,  on  account  of  her  integrity  and  Christian  patriotism  during  the  recent 
war  with  Russia,  Japan  is  now  deservedly  called  a  Christian  nation. 

Time  and  progress  have  solved  many  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the 
workers  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  Smith  sent  her  first  alumna  to  that 
field.     Mary  Bryant  Daniels,  1882,  has  worked  since  1889  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
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where  long  experience,  enthusiastic  Interest  In  the  work,  and  wise  d 
Christian  tact,  have  rendered  her  eminently  suooessfn]  and  beloved. 

Ber  life  np  to  thi  mcisely  Bketched  by  the  American  Board: 

••  Bfias  Daniels  was  an  only  child.    She  lived  with  her  mother  in  Northamp- 
ton after  her  father's  death,  which  occurred  when  Bhe  was  eight  yean  old. 
From  her  mother  she  early  gained  the  two  conceptions  of  a  perfectly  unselfish 
•ward  herself ,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  i  >f  prompt 

and  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority,  so  thai  as  b  child  she  early 
learned  to  be  controlled  in  her  daily  life  by  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  did 
n.»t.  however,  unite  with  the  church  till  she  was  eighteen  yean  old,  for  her 
mother  feared  that  '  certain  grave  faults'  which  she  had  as  a  child  would  not 
adorn  the  doctrine  she  professed  ! 

••  Miss  Daniels  was  much  helped  in  her  Christian  life  by  her  companions  at 
Smith  College,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1882.  .  .  .  Naturally  self- 
reliant,  with  a  good  mind,  and  conscientious  in  her  work,  she  made  an  excel- 
lent private  tutor  for  young  people.  But  it  was  after  the  death  of  her  mother 
that  her  Christian  spirit  showed  itself  more  particularly  ;  and  when  this  last 
tie  which  bound  her  to  her  Northampton  home  had  been  broken,  she  applied 
to  the  American  Board  in  1889  to  be  sent  as  a  foreign  missionary.  On  Octo- 
ber 3  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  she  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  join  the  mission  in  Japan.  ...  A  year  and  a  half  after  she 
reached  Japan  she  had  gained  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage to  find  '  ordinary  conversation  perfectly  easy.'  Miss  Daniels  taught  in 
the  Boys'  School  in  Osaka,  but  afterwards  became  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work." 

In  this  evangelistic  service  opportunities  were  multiplied  during  the  recent 
war.  when  Osaka  became  a  receiving  station  for  wounded  soldiers.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  nurses  were  in  daily  attendance  at  the  hospitals,  and  more 
help  was  needed.  When  lessons  in  bandaging  were  offered  to  all  who  would 
assist,  Miss  Daniels  learned  the  application  of  fifteen  different  bandages,  and 
received  a  diploma.  This  new  skill,  and  the  opportunity  thereby  gained  for 
spiritual  help  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  was  immediately  put  into  practice. 
Miss  Daniels  writes  that  in  one  afternoon  she  removed  bandages  with  her 
own  hands  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  soldiers,  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing them  of  the  love  of  Him  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Daniels  enjoyed  a  furlough  of  somewhat  longer 
duration  than  is  usual,  on  account  of  health  conditions.  In  September,  1908, 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  she  sailed  again  to  resume  her  loved  work  in 
Japan. 

Address,  25  Kawaguchi  Cho,  Osaka,  Japan. 

The  following  letter  contains  almost  all  the  information  obtained  in  regard 
to  Annie  Foster  (Mrs.  D.  A.  Murray),  who  went  to  Japan  under  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  1902.     The 
Annie  Louisa  Ardagh  Foster  Murray  1900     letter  is  reprinted,   with  a 

few  minor  changes,  from  the 
missionary  "round  robin." 
i 
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22  Kawaguchi,  Osaka,  Japan,  November  21,  '06. 

Dear  Friends  : — I  am  located  in  this  big,  noisy,  dusty  and  smoky  city  as 
a  result  of  getting  married  last  year  and  leaving  my  work  in  a  girls'  school 
in  a  country  place,  to  become  the  helpmate  of  the  father  of  a  school  for  lay 
evangelists.  I  am  trying  to  get  used  to  boys.  It  is  like  getting  acclimatized 
all  over  again  suddenly  to  plunge  into  work  with  boys  after  three  years  in  a 
girls'  school,  especially  when  one  has  always  thought  that  whatever  gifts  she 
has  could  be  made  most  of  in  work  for  girls  and  women.  However,  some  of 
the  students  have  wives,  so  I  have  also  a  weekly  class  with  them  for  Bible 
study  and  hymn  practice,  and  some  other  women's  work.  Besides  teaching 
in  our  own  school,  I  teach  in  an  English  night  school  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  churches,  and  have  a  students'  Bible  class  at  another  church. 

We  take  our  recreation  mostly  in  playing  tennis,  as  Oaka  streets  are  too 
busy  to  be  pleasant  for  walking. 

Clara  Loomis  represented  Smith  as  one  of  my  bridesmaids  when  I  was 
married  last  year.  Miss  Daniels  (Mary  Bryant  Daniels  '82)  is  one  of  my 
nearest  neighbors  when  she  is  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

(Signed)       A.  Foster  Murray. 

Since  1901,  Clara  Loomis  has  been  principal  of  the  oldest  girls'  school  in 
Japan.     The  Kyoritsu  Jo  Gakko  stands  in  the  foreign  residence  quarter  of 

Yokohama,  upon  a  bluff  commanding  a  view 

Clara  Denison  Loomis  1900     of  the  harbor,  the  city,  and  Fujiyama — the 

Peerless  Mountain. 

Like  most  boarding  schools  on  the  foreign  field,  the  course  corresponds  to 
that  of  grammar  and  high  schools  in  America.  The  school,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  was 
opened  in  1851  with  three  teachers  and  only  two  pupils.  Now  it  has  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  in 
addition,  a  Bible  Training  School  with  thirty  women  taking  the  full  course. 

Miss  Loomis's  classes  and  many  others  are  conducted  in  English,  which  is 
now  quite  as  essential  to  an  educated  Japanese  as  one  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages to  an  American.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  mission 
schools  to  the  Japanese  is  the  advantage  which  they  offer  over  the  govern- 
ment schools  in  courses  in  English  and  music.  Mission  schools  like  this 
prove  themselves  a  blessing  to  Japan  by  offering  safeguard  to  the  students  of 
that  country,  whose  tendency  to  atheism,  immorality  and  crime  is  too  well 
known.  The  Kyoritsu  Jo  Gakko  is  an  example  of  many  schools  which  offer 
a  home,  an  education,  and  helpful  influence  to  girls  who  otherwise  would  be 
subjected  to  serious  temptation  before  their  characters  were  sufficiently 
bound  over  to  purity  and  righteousness. 

Miss  Loomis's  school  is  well  equipped,  and  is  pretty  proud  of  its  new  reading 
room,  containing  reference  books  in  English  and  Japanese,  a  card  catalog, 
and  a  fine  supply  of  books  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  girls. 

That  such  schools  are  attaining  their  ideals  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  Japan,  as  Miss  Loomis  writes,  "graduates  from  mission  schools 
are  generally  recognized  as  unselfish,  honorable,  and  trustworthy.  They  are 
holding  responsible  positions  as    .     .     .     [secretaries]  teachers  and  matrons 
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fal  schools  of  all  grades,     .     .     .     trained  nurses,     .     .     .     missionari.> ;  and, 
more   important    than  all.   they  lire  the  renters  of   influence  in   hundreds  Of 

Christian  homes  where  little  children  arc  being  trained  from  infancy  to  pray 

•Our  Father."     .     .     ." 

Miss  Loomie  lives  with  her  father  and  mother  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
school,  she  left  Yokohama  on  furlough  in  December,  1907,  hoping  to  go 
home  by  way  of  Europe  in  order  to  see  some  of  her  Smith  friends  in  their 

work.     Whether  she  has  yet  returned  to  Japan  has  not  been  determined. 
Permanent  address,  228  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

A  third  representative  of  the  class  of  1900  in  Japan  is  Florence  Brooks 
(Mrs.  Edward  S.  Cobb).  In  her  letter  in  the  "  round  robin"  she  tells  humor- 
ously of  how  she  came  to  go  to  the  field  : 

Florence  Brooks  Cobb  1900     "I  was  not  a  volunteer  in  college,  but  one 

of  those  who  firmly  vowed  the  foreign  field 
had  no  appeal.  And  then  I  came,  just  for  one's  asking  me  in  an  implied 
fashion  ! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb  went  to  Niigata,  Japan,  under  the  American  Board  in 
October,  1904.  Two  years  were  spent  in  studying  the  language ;  then  the 
babies  arrived  to  claim  attention,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cobb  says,  she  has  "had  to 
abandon  all  other  energetic  schemes  for  the  present."  The  boys  are  William 
Brooks,  born  June  13,  1906,  and  Edward  Scribner,  December  28,  1907. 

In  spite  of  household  cares,  however,  Mrs.  Cobb,  like  many  another  mis- 
sionary wife,  finds  time  for  outside  service  as  well,  in  conducting  mothers' 
meetings,  classes  in  "  foreign  cooking,"  etc. 

She  closes  the  letter  above  quoted  with  the  following  cordial  invitation  : 
"  If  any  volunteer  at  home  wants  to  know  where  to  come,  send  her  here. 
I've  got  a  room  in  my  house  waiting  for  her." 

Address,  Niigata,  Japan. 

We  are  glad  that  Smith  may  be  represented  at  Kobe  College,  distinguished 
among  educational  institutions  in  Japan,  by  Charlotte  DeForest,  who  sailed  in 

1903  under  the  Congregational  Woman's  Board 

Charlotte  DeForest  1901      of  the  Interior,  and,  after  some  months  spent 

with  her  family,  went  to  Kobe,  where  she  is 
at  present  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  college. 

This  department  by  no  means  includes  all  of  her  activities,  however.  She 
has  in  charge,  also,  quite  extensive  Bible  work,  including  classes  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  among  the  college  students,  conducted  in  Japanese  ;  a  normal 
class  for  Sunday  School  workers  ;  and  the  Kobe  College  Sunday  School  Vol- 
unteer Band,  which  comprises  thirty-two  girls  engaged  in  Sunday  School 
work  in  schools  of  several  denominations. 

Added  to  this  is  the  supervision  of  the  housekeeping  for  the  seven  American 
women  connected  with  the  college,  who  live  together  ;  calling  on  families  in 
the  town  ;  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  students,  which  is  so  helpful 
both  to  teacher  and  student ; — these  besides  the  occasional  duties  that  arise, 
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such  as  conducting  chapel,  or  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  college  chapel,  which  was  completed  last  year. 
In  connection  with  that  dedication  you  may  find  proof  of  the  high  standards 
and  ambitions  of  Miss  DeForest's  English  department  when  you  know  that 
the  main  English  part  of  the  program  was  Sophocles's  "Antigone." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  occasionally  she  has  "  to  rob  the  nights  to  piece  out 
the  days."  Yet  they  are  not  burdensome  tasks,  for  she  is  "happy  and  enthu- 
siastic "  in  the  midst  of  these  many  points  of  contact  for  a  representative  of 
Christ  in  Kobe. 

Address,  Kobe  College,  60  Yamamoto  Fori,  4  Chome,  Kobe,  Japan, 

Prepared  by 

Emily  Huntington  Harwood  1902. 

In  the  missionary  "round  robin"  Mrs.  Morton  Dexter  Dunning  briefly 
sums  up  her  work  : — 

"  Statistics  are  as  follows  :  Never  was  stu- 

Mary  Ward  Dunning  1897     dent  volunteer  ;   '97,  graduated  from  Smith  ; 

'99,  married  an  Amherst  man ;  '99-1901, 
pastor's  wife  in  Oregon  ;  '02-'06,  lived  in  Kyoto,  where  my  husband  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Doshisha  College  [under  the  American  Board]. 

"  Such  time  as  has  been  possible,  I  have  studied  the  language,  helped  in 
Sunday  School  work,  had  a  singing  class,  etc."  Mrs.  Dunning  is  reported  as 
"  a  light  in  the  station  in  musical  and  social  ways." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunning  with  their  children  are  now  in  this  country  on  fur- 
lough. There  are  four  children,  Dorothy,  Allan,  and  Harriett  and  Mary, 
who  are  twins. 

Foreign  address,  Doshisha,  Kyoto,  Japan  :  at  present,  Care  American 
Board,  14  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 


The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the  Smith  College  Club  was  held  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  6.  By  invitation  of  Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard,  the  Club 
met  in  Brooks  Hall,  Barnard  College,  and  listened  to  an  informal  address  on 
the  drama  as  a  social  force  by  Percy  Steele  Mackaye.  Mr.  Mackaye  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  theatre's  influence,  and  recommended  that  thea- 
tres, as  well  as  universities,  should  be  endowed  institutions. 

A  reception  was  then  held  in  the  parlors.  Among  the  guests  were  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Miss  Ludella  Peck.  About  one  hundred  Club  members 
attended  this  meeting. 

Copies  of  the  finished  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tarbell,  as  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alurnnae  Association. 
The  size  of  each  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  cardboard, 
suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  Orders  enclosing 
the  amount  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  North- 
ampton. 


A  LUMNjB  department 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  Bleat  the  General  Becretary'i  oflta 
Elm  Street.    The  capacity  baa  already  been  reached  for  Friday  night,  Jnne 
11,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 

Senior  Dramatics     performance,  June   10.     SatUT  I  Dg  Is  DOl  « >i»«-n 

to  alnmnsB  under  any  circumstai 

No  preference  is  givei  to  re-uning  classes,  but  applications  are  filed  In  the 
order  of  their  receipt.  Each  alnmna  is  allowed  one  ticket  and  cannol  oae 
another's  name  to  Becnre  extra  tic) 

No  deposit  is  required,  and  the  tickets  Deed  not  be  claimed  until  Commence- 
ment week,  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Northampton. 


The  class  of  1909  has  started  a  Gertrude  Bent  Memorial  Fund  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  new  library.  This  fund  must  be  completed  by  May  1. 
All  friends  who  would  like  to  contribute,  will  please  send  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions, as  soon  as  possible,  to  Katherine  H.  Wead,  Hubbard  House, 
Northampton.  Massachusetts. 

The  following  college  publications  are  needed  to  complete  the  files  in  the 
General  Secretary's  office.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  anyone  willing  to 
contribute  one  or  more  of  the  books  mentioned,  communicate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street. 

Smith  College  Bulletin,  Official  Circular  :  "75-"76.  '77-78.  '87-88,  '88-89, 
j80-'90,  '90-91,  '91-92  and  '92-93. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President,  up  to  and  including  '95-96. 

The  following  addresses  of  alumna?  have  proved  unreliable.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  anyone  possessing  knowledge  of  the  present  addresses  of  these 
alumna?  send  it  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 

'86.     Frances  C.  Goodwin.  121  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

'91,     Charlotte  G.  Franklin,  267  Schermerhorn  Street.  Brooklyn. 

'95.     Mrs.  R.  E.  Lovelace  (Mary  H.  Denham).  South  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'98.    M.  Elizabeth  Hoy,  461  North  State  Street,  Chicago. 

'00.    Annie  S.  Morrison,  411  Canal  Street,  Lawrence.  Massachusetts. 
Emma  J.  "Winchester,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

ea>'00.    Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  D.  Jenkins),  Rio  Vista,  Grand  Avenue, 
Keokuk.  Iowa. 

04.     Mrs.  P.  F.  McDonough  (Helen  C.  Monaghan),   198  Beech  Street,  Hol- 
yoke,  Massachusetts. 

'05.    Elsie  A.  Laughney.  Massachusetts  Chambers,  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Laurel  Sullivan,  13  Belmont  Ave.,  Northampton. 

'06.  Agnes  Gray  announced  her  engagement,  February  22,  to  Fred  B. 
Skinner. 

'08.  Ethel  M.  Bowne  announces  her  engagement  to  Harold  Chessman  Keith. 
Helen  Hills  has  returned  East.  Address,  715  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

eaj-'08.  Mrs  P.  K.  Dayton  (Nan  Griggs).  Address,  518  West  136th  Street, 
New  York. 

MARRIAGES 

e#-'96.  Edith  M.  Hart  to  Mr.  Fred  Holcomb,  in  October.  Address,  115  Lin- 
den Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

'04.  Alice  Gertrude  Lothrop  to  Frederic  Foster  Lincoln,  March  11.  Address 
until  October,  St.  James  Hotel,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 

'08.  Martha  Mabel  Beasley  to  George  Albert  Hill,  Jr.,  on  February  18.  Ad- 
dress, 116  Spring  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'93.    Mrs.  R.  E.  Stevens  (Annie  Morris),  a  son,  born  March  1. 

'00.     Mrs.  D.  A.  Murray  (Annie  Foster),  a  daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 

born  October  31,  1907. 
'04.    Mrs.  James  T.  Connolly  (Ellen  F.  Cuseck),  a  daughter,  Helen,  born 

February  19. 
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"Ushering'' 

My  dear — a  perfect  stunner  and  very,  very  tall, 

Quite  six  feet  two.  and  she,  you  know,  is  so  extremely  small 

That^Tickets.  please— K  two  and  four— Oh,  Mary,  did  you  say 

Odd  numbers  left  and  evens  right,  or  just  the  other  way? 

Odd  numbers  right,  oh,  very  well ;  dear  me,  what  shall  I  do ! 

Somebody's  sitting  in  the  seats  that  should  belong  to  you  ! 

Excuse  me  please — but  are  you  sure  your  seats  are  on  the  aisle? 

You're  very  sure  !    Well,  if  you'll  wait  here  just  a  little  while 

I'll  go  ask  Mary  what  one  does  and  which  one  moves  along. 

(Two  seats  and  four  large  people,  I'm  sure  there's  something  wrong  !). 

Oh  Mary,  here  you  are  at  last — It's  just  a  dreadful  mess — 

Four  people  want  K  two  and  four  and— Mercy  !  see  your  dress  ! 

It's  torn  across  the  back,  my  dear,  the  train  is  almost  gone  ! 

He  stepped  on  it.  I'm  sure  he  did,  that  great  big  clumsy  one 

With  reddish  curly  hair.     I  think  it  is  the  strangest  thing 

The  kind  of  large  and  homely  men  some  girls  prefer  to  bring ! 

Your  seats  ?    Just  show  your  tickets,  please,  M  ten  and  G  thirteen, 

You'd  like  to  sit  together !    Here  are  two  with  three  between 

Where  you'd  almost  be  together — you  could  talk  across  the  three. 

(I  shouldn't  think  they'd  care  to  talk  as  long  as  they  can  see !) 

Your  tickets,  please.    Yes,  down  three  rows,  the  fourth  one  in,  I  think. 

Louise,  you  look  so  well  to-night— I  love  you  in  that  pink, 

And  with  your  wand  you're  like  a  queen — Two  seats,  you  say,  in  Q? 

I'm  sorry,  but  that  row  is  all  filled  up,  will  these  seats  do? 

A  program?    No,  they're  all  outside,  but  I  will  bring  one  in — 

Oh,  look  !  the  curtain's  going  up — it's  going  to  begin  ! 

Alice  Elizabeth  Babcock  1911. 

Whether  or  not  you  accept  the  theory  that  life  is  metrical,  you  must  admit 
that  it  has  waves  of  public  interest. 

One  of  your  best  friends  meets  you  on  the  campus 

Signs  of  the  Times     and,  giving  you  such  a  violent  thump  on  the  shoulder 

that  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  outline  for  your 

senior  paper  nutters  timidly  into  the  muddy  water  at  your  feet,  demands 

which  side  of  the  argument  j'ou  embrace.     Now  injured  human  nature  will 

prompt  you  to  differ  with  her,  although  you  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  whether 

461 
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the  question  under  dispute  is  the  advisability  of  always  covering  the  lead 
with  the  dummy's  ten  in  a  no  trump,  or  the  expediency  of  signals  so  minute 
that  the  three  of  diamonds  signifies  not  only  all  the  cards  you  hold  but  that 
your  paternal  grandfather  died  of  appendicitis.  But  your  friend  goes  on  to 
explain  that  she  is  talking  about  woman's  suffrage,  and  that  if  you  have  any 
intelligence  you  must  certainly  believe  in  it.  B}T  the  time  you  have  fished 
your  outline  from  the  mud  you  are  quite  angry,  and  state  that  being  consid- 
ered intelligent  is  the  one  thing  which  you  wish  to  escape.  Having  slain  the 
enthusiast  at  the  hands  of  her  own  logic,  you  slip  away  to  Forbes  to  read  up 
on  the  subject.  You  learn  quite  a  little  about  it,  and  a  light  breaks  suddenly 
upon  your  brain.  The  significance  of  the  awful  cloud  which  has  been  hang- 
ing over  the  college  for  so  long  is  at  last  made  plain,  the  once  happy  little 
college  where  Greek  was  wont  to  meet  Greek  only  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Allen  Field,  the  library  fund,  compulsory  chapel  and  the  suitability 
of  thumb-tacks  and  hen-coops  as  material  for  art.  You  at  last  realize  the 
source  of  the  political  tinge  which  colors  the  conversation  of  so  many  of  your 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  friends  :  you  realize  the  meaning  of  the  self-conscious  titter 
which  greets  the  civil  government  professor's  remarks  about  the  English  suf- 
fragettes. You  understand  the  speeches  of  the  faculty  in  distant  cities  and 
the  appeal  of  the  President  from  the  chapel  pulpit.  It  has  been  a  long  slum- 
ber, but  at  last  you  are  awakened.  The  question  is  here— to  vote  or  not  to 
vote.  Well,  we  must  be  stirred  up  over  something,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
woman's  suffrage.     It  is  merely  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Then  there  is  the  newly  developed  dramatic  tendency.  Of  course  we  get 
quite  excited  in  English  12  and  22  about  Percy  Mackaye,  the  new  literature 
and  symbolism,  but  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  spending  the  afternoon 
applying  the  Freytag  diagram  to  an  Ibsen  plot  or  attending  a  performance  of 
the  Clara  Turner  company,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  our  money  on 
"  The  Two  Orphans."  After  all,  it  is  a  play  over  which  our  mothers  and 
fathers  have  laughed  and  sobbed— is  it  not  our  filial  duty  to  support  that 
which  will  be  supplanted  only  too  soon  by  "  Salomy  Jane,"  or  "  The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"?  Bat  the  simplicity  of  our  dramatic  taste  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  on-rush  of  Americanitis  which  threatens  to  carry  us  off 
our  feet.  Our  desire  for  rapidity  of  action  supports  three  moving-picture 
shows.  These  have  blown  in  from  the  outside  world  where  their  appeal  to 
to  the  American  mind  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Miracle  Plays  to  the  pre- 
Elizabethan  audiences,  and  the  receipts  of  Messrs.  Conried  &  Hammerstein 
pale  before  those  of  the  Nickleodean  managers  along  the  gay  white  way. 
Here  in  Northampton  we  have  the  Palace,  the  Alvin  and  the  Lyric  (listed 
according  to  academic  seniority).  In  their  varied  programs  college  girls 
and  even  tired  faculty  brains  seek  relaxation.  Perhaps  we  have  some  wild 
and  thrilling  panorama  of  Mexican  revenge  or  a  pathetic  story  of  parental 
affection  which  runs  so  rapidly  that  the  piano  and  drum  play  "  Good  Morn- 
ing, Caroline,"  for  the  death-bed  scene,  when  ''Hearts  and  Flowers"  would 
have  been  more  effective.  There  is  also  the  story  of  chastened  but  finally 
rewarded  virtue  when  even  the  most  near-sighted  spectator  is  given  time  to 
decipher  the  words  of  the  governor's  reprieve.  And  can  anyone  doubt  the 
educational  uplift  given  to  the  masses  in  the  carefully  explained  trips  to 
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Niagara,  over  the  Alps,  or  descenta  Into  the  most  dangerone  of  South  A.meri- 
oan  mines?    Certainly  not.    The  moving-pictnre  show  la  here  to  stay,     it  is 

a  Edgn  Of  the  times. 

Fashion  we  have  with  as  always.    But  it  gets  more  rigid  ai  i  -  on, 

The  direotoire  is  really  an  institntion  and  governa  its  devotees  with  an  iron 
hand,  speaking  alznosi  literally.  Onr  teas  and  receptions  are  thronged  with 
goddesses  as  thin  of  anbatanoe  as  the  air,  and  even  the  simple  lines  of  onr 

BOmbre-COlored  school  dresses  make  our  auburn-haired  friends  look  BOmel  hing 
like  lead  pencils  with  gold  tops.  The  process  of  elimination  by  which  all 
this  is  achieved  is  not  as  blissful  as  it  might  be.  In  fact  she,  who, 
gowned  in  classic  simplicity,  can  sit  through  a  rubber  at  bridge  maintaining 
a  serene  and  happy  countenance  and  trumping  none  of  her  partner's  tricks, 
has  completely  proved  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter. 

There  are  one  or  two  common  signs  which  serve  as  harbingers  of  spring. 
The  approaching  symptoms  of  vacation  are  in  the  air.  Witness  the  crowd  of 
haggard  people  hovering  around  the  English  office  door.  We  feel  instinc- 
tively that  a  long  line  of  variables  is  at  last  approaching  a  limit  and  that 
the  world's  knowledge  is  soon  to  be  enriched  concerning  the  advisability  of 
governmental  railroad  control,  the  best  ways  of  reforming  the  tariff,  the 
possibilities  of  Buddhism  as  a  religion,  and  the  weak  spots  in  Leibnitz's 
theory  of  monads. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of  the  noble  array  of  trunks  stationed  in  the 
campus  corridors?  The  unwary  visionary,  lifted  up  by  the  exultant  realiza- 
tion that  she  is  a  soul,  is  often  brought  to  a  sterner  realization  of  her  physical 
existence  on  account  of  nothing  more  than  an  inadvertant  side-step.  Nothing- 
need  be  said  to  those  who  have  ripped  the  side  panels  out  of  their  best  even- 
ing gowns  because  of  certain  ideas  entertained  by  an  always-do-everything- 
ten -days-before-necessary  house  matron. 

Yes — spring  is  coming.  Even  now  an  off-campus  freshman  can  turn  the 
knob  of  a  campus  house  door  with  confidence,  and  walk  in  without  sink- 
ing on  the  hall  rug  in  concession  to  her  trembling  knees.  Gym.  is  over, 
and  quotations  on  exercise  cards  are  going  up.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  some 
new  rules  for  out-door  life  diluted  from  the  health  lecturers  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  so  that  in  time  the  strict  regulations  of  a  convent  will  seem 
like  a  variety  show  in  comparison  with  our  own  plain  manner  of  living. 
Well,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  novel  and  hitherto  unheard-of  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  convents,  and  such  an  optimistic  way  of  looking  at  things  is  a  sign 
of  Smith — not  of  the  times. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard  1909. 


The   Usual  Thing 

Well,  first  I  asked  my  own  true  love 
If  he'd  come  to  the  Prom,  with  me  ; 

And  he  answered  politely  although  rather  lightly 
That  he  must  at  business  be. 
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Then  I  asked  a  man  whom  I  chanced  to  meet 

The  summer  before  at  the  shore  ; 
He  really  cared  to  but  hardly  dared  to 

For  alas  he  was  single  no  more. 

Then  I  asked  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend 

Who  had  been  my  beau  at  three  ; 
But  to  his  present  knowledge  he  couldn't  leave  college 

To  come  to  the  Prom,  with  me. 

Then  I  turned  in  despair  to  my  room-mate  Sue 

And  she  thought  of  one  right  away  ; 
He  wasn't  a  dear  but  though  queer  he  was  near 

And  no  bills  for  his  room  I  need  pay. 

So  I  telephoned  him  as  a  last  resort 

As  my  other  plans  were  defeated, 
And  he  came  o'er  the  river  with  never  a  quiver 

And  history  again  was  repeated. 

Mary  Luce  1910. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Alphabet 

It's  a  new.  entrancing  scheme  we  have, 

To  everybody  please  : 
By  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

We  go  to  plays  and  teas. 
If  your  name  is  Jones,  in  company 

With  all  the  other  Jays, 
You  give  a  play,  at  stated  time, 

And  to  it  come  the  Kays, 
Or  congenial  spirits  not  too  low 

In  alphabetic  grade  ; 
Their  turn  is  coming  later  when 

Your  social  debt  is  paid. 

Perhaps  the  cream  of  college 

Is  contained  in  A  to  C, 
But  it's  quite  as  likely  to  be  found 

Adorning  M  to  Z. 
You  remember  Mr.  Shakespeare  said 

'  'A  name  !    Pooh  !    What  is  in  it  ? " 
You  can  see  that  he  would  change  his  mind 

If  here  with  us  this  minute. 
A  Rose  by  any  other  name 

Might  do  a  lot  of  things, 
But  she  couldn't  help  Division  C 

In  dances,  plays  or  sings  ! 
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And  the  faculty  hai  Hated  ai 

in  alphabetic  §tyle : 
By  the  letters  of  oox  surname! 

They  remember  m — awhile. 
To  receive  oa  to  their  da — . 

s.)  they  tit  us  in  their  mind  ; 

Can  we  fail  to  love  a  BTStem 

Which  to  faculty  is  kind? 
And  at  times  from  awful  panic 

It  brings  us  sweet  release, 
For  when  A  to  M's  reciting 

M  to  Z  can  rest  in  peace  ! 

Virginia  C.  Craven  1910. 

Juniors  that  pass  in  the  night 

The  Freshman  lagged  and  loitered, 

For  the  clock  showed  nearly  ten, 
Her  bed  she  opened  ready, 

Soon  the  bell  would  ring  again. 
She  put  aside  her  curlers, 

Though  the  morrow  she  should  rue — 
And  she  tied  her  hair  with  ribbon. 

It  was  wide  and  soft  and  new. 
With  beating  heart  she  waited, 

And  her  eyes  were  very  bright, 
For  a  certain  Junior  told  her 

She'd  drop  in  to  say  good-night. 
What  a  happy  place  was  college — 

Ah,  she  loved  it  through  and  through, 
All  her  troubles  quickly  vanished, 

She  took  heart — as  Freshmen  do  ! 
What  mattered  Math,  or  Latin? 

What  cared  she  for  gym.  at  three? 
Why.  the  term  was  nearly  over. 

And  she  hugged  herself  with  glee. 
Yes,  the  term  was  nearly  over, 

And  her  heart  was  smitten  sore — 
How  she  wished  the  year  were  longer — 

She  looked  quickly  toward  the  door. 
Oh.  how  the  time  was  lagging, 

But  the  clock  showed  only  ten — 
She  re-tied  her  jaunty  ribbon 

And  arranged  the  chairs  again. 
Down  the  hall  a  step  resounded 

And  the  Freshman's  heart  stood  still, 
She  was  coming — she  was  coming — 

And  each  footstep  was  a  thrill ! 
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.     .     .     The  Junior  smiled  and  passed  on 

To  the  Senior's  room  instead, 
And  gravely  called,  in  passing, 

"Freshman,  why  aren't  you  in  bed?" 

Gertrude  Sexton  1911. 

"What's  in  a  Name" 

I've  written  verses  by  the  score, 

And  stories,  half  a  dozen  or  more, 

And  yet  with  this  experience 

I've  lacked  the  luck — or  the  good  sense 

To  find  one  title  that  will  do. 

I  think  it's  very  sad,  don't  you? 

I've  tried  quotations  old  and  new, 

I've  searched  all  Lewis  Carroll  through, 

Tried  titles  definite  and  vague, 

Long,  short,  and  medium  ;  then  I  begged 

A  kindly  genius  to  disclose 

A  way  to  title  verse  and  prose 

With  titles  modest,  plain,  but  new, 

And  titles  that  were  harmless,  too. 

The  genius  gasped.     "  Have  you  expected 

To  have  a  single  name  accepted? " 

I've  given  up,  what  can  I  do? 

I  think  it's  very  sad,  don't  you? 

Elizabeth  Spader  Clark  1909. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  5,  Dr.  Frederick  Van  Eeden,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Dutch  literary  revival,  spoke  to  the  college  on  "Dutch  Literature." 
He  spoke  first  of  the  writers  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Holland's  great  power, 
contemporaneous  with  her  great  painters,  Rembrandt  and  Franz  Hals,  par- 
ticularly of  Vondel,  the  poet  whose  drama,  "Lucifer,"  inspired  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost."  According  to  Dr.  Van  Eeden,  "  Lucifer"  would  be  consid- 
ered as  great  as  the  English  poem,  had  Holland  had  England's  national  fame 
on  which  to  rest  that  of  the  poet.  Another  writer  of  the  period  was  "  Father 
Cats  "  whose  wise  maxims  always  hold  their  place  alongside  of  the  Bible  in  all 
good  Dutch  homes.  Then  followed  the  time  of  Holland's  subservience  to 
France,  a  period  of  vain  glorying  in  past  greatness,  represented  by  Bildirijk's 
"cheap  patriotism."  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  began  the  literary 
revival  inaugurated  by  three  men  whom  Dr.  Van  Eeden  characterized  as 
hommes  de  lettres,  not  poets, — Nicolas  Beats,  Potgieter  and  Boesguin  Huet. 
The  first  real  poet  was  Edward  Downes  Deckher,  better  known  under  his 
pseudonym,  Multatuli,  who  represents  the  reaction  against  these  mere 
hommes  de  lettres  who  were  "  poets  behind  their  desks."  He  did  not  believe 
poetry  worthy  to  be  one's  sole  profession,  but  used  his  best  energies  to  reform 
Dutch  administration  in  India.  Opposed  to  Multatuli's  attitude  is  that  of 
Perk,  the  great  poet  of  the  revival,  who  lived  entirely  in  and  for  his  art  and 
inspired  in  his  followers  the  French  belief  in  art  for  art's  sake.  Dr.  Van 
Eeden's  discussion  of  these  two  points  of  view  of  art  for  art's  sake  as  opposed 
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to  art  subservieul  to  the  activity  11  Inspires,  will  remain  longer  Id  the  minds  of 
his  andienoes  than  any  of  the  facta  about  Dutch  literature.  Ee  said  be  could 
not,  with  Multatuli,  give  up  art  as  a  profession,  because  he  fell  too  strongly 
Schiller's  faith  that  art  Is  the  liberator  oi  men's  minde  through  the  admira- 
tion it  inspires  for  what  is  beautiful,  but,  In  adding  this  significant  phrase, 
M especially  what  is  ethically  beautiful,"  he  showed  his  belief  in  Multatuli's 

claim,  that  poetry  must  inspire  g i  actions  as  well  as  good  thoughts. 

President  Seelye,  in  introducing  Dr.  Van  Beden,  Bpoke  of  his  wonderful 

versatility  shown  in  his  activity  as  a  physician,  as  the  first  man  in  Bolland  to 
practise  psycho-therapeutics,  and  as  the  greatest  Dutch  sociologist.  The 
audience  will  not  soon  forget  Dr.  Van  Eeden's  phrase  as  he  ended  his  own 
modest  discussion  of  his  work  along  each  one  of  these  lines:  "I  did  it  not 
because  of  my  versatility,  but  because  I  was  a  poet." 

Elizabeth  Stearns  Tyler  1909. 

The  musical  event  of  chief  importance  for  the  month  of  March  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Glee  and  Mandolin-Banjo  Clubs  in  the  Annual  Smith  College 
Spring  Concert  on  March  10,  1909.  The  experiment  of  a  program  of  only 
twelve  numbers  was  tried  this  year  with  marked  improvement,  more  work 
being  put  on  a  few  carefully  chosen  selections.  The  program  opened  as 
usual  with  "Fair  Smith,"  and  closed  with  Mr.  Sleeper's  "Alma  Mater," 
which  was  the  final  song  of  an  exceptionally  well  arranged  medley  by  Vera 
Booth.  Two  numbers  worthy  of  note  in  the  concert  were  Mrs.  Beach's  beau- 
tiful cantata,  "The  Sea  Fairies,"  and  the  final  mandolin  selection,  "The 
Persian  Patrol."  Instead  of  the  one  song  usually  selected  from  those  offered 
for  the  prize  competition,  two  were  chosen, — a  dainty  lullaby,  "  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  by  Katharine  Sewall  '09,  and  a  ballad-song,  "Robin 
Hood,"  by  Margaret  Hatfield  "09.  The  concert  as  a  whole  was  a  successful 
one  given  to  an  enthusiastic  audience,  whose  numbers  were  limited  only  by 
the  insufficient  seating  capacity  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  other  musical  occurrences  of  the  month  were  limited  to  the  Students' 
Recitals  given  in  Music  Hall,  March  8  and  18,  the  latter  especially  interesting 
as  a  solo  program,  by  Marion  Niles  '07— fellow  in  Music. 

The  Smith  College  Clef  Club  wishes  to  make  the  announcement  that  before 
the  end  of  college  year  a  "  Smith  College  Song  Book"  will  appear  compiled 
by  five  of  the  senior  members  of  the  club.  The  price  of  the  book,  bound  in 
paper  covers  will  be  one  dollar,  in  cloth  (stiff)  covers  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
copy.  A  later  announcement  will  be  made  in  the  Monthly  as  to  when  and 
where  the  books  will  be  on  sale.  All  alumnae  desiring  copies  may  send  their 
orders  in  advance  to  Helen  Dana,  Chapin  House.  Such  advance  orders  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  anticipating  the  extent  of  the  sale. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 

A  local  chapter  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  was  formed  in  Febru- 
ary, under  the  direction  of  Rosamond  Kimball  1909,  who  appointed  a  prelim- 
inary committee  of  forty  girls,  one  from  each  house 
Consumers'  League    where  college  girls  are  living.     On  February  12  this 
committee  organized  and  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President,  Rosamond  Kimball  1909 ;  Vice-president,  Henrietta  Sperry 
1910  ;  Secretary,  Margaret  Cook  1911  ;  Treasurer,  Fanny  Hazen  1910. 
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Rosamond  Kimball  and  Henrietta  Sperry  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  February  17. 

On  March  16  Mrs.  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  National  League,  addressed  the 
college,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  League,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  the  support  of  young  women  who  would  enter  the 
campaign  against  the  sweat  shop  and  tenement  work  and  their  attending 
evils.  After  the  address  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  members  of  the 
college  to  join  the  local  chapter. 

Henrietta  Sperry  1910. 

The  lecture  that  was  given  by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston  on  March  17  in 
Assembly  Hall  was  of  more  than  usual  interest.  From  his  long-continued 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Cabot  was  well- 
fitted  to  speak  upon  "  The  Human  Side  of  Hospital  "Work." 

He  gave  in  the  beginning  a  graphic  description  of  the  i4  out-patient  "  depart- 
ment of  such  a  hospital  to-day  in  contrast  to  the  corresponding  department 
of  a  New  York  hospital  twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  outfit  consisted  of  a 
table  and  a  pad.  Before  the  doctor  had  heard  half  the  patient's  own  diag- 
nosis, he  hurriedly  wrote  a  prescription  and  sent  the  patient  on  to  the  drug- 
room.  Now  three  hundred  and  eighty  patients  visit  this  department  every 
day.  and  not  only  do  they  go  through  a  thorough  physical  examination,  but 
often  they  are  submitted  to  a  chemical,  microscopic,  or  an  X-ray  examination, 
also. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  present  system,  however,  of  which  one  of  the 
greatest  is  impersonality.  In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  hospital  life,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  the  human  side  of  the  patients.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  danger  that 
the  arrangements  for  diagnosis  may  become  better  than  the  arrangements 
for  treatment. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  during  these  twenty  years  is  due  to  the 
evolution  in  medicine.  Then  it  was  not  malpractice  to  give  only  prescrip- 
tions, but  now  we  know  that  few  diseases  can  be  cured  by  medicine  alone. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  trip  to  California  was  prescribed  for  a  poor  tuber- 
culosis patient  earning  perhaps  six  dollars  a  week.  Then  came  the  drug 
period,  which  was  followed  by  the  "ritualistic  era."  Instructions  printed  in 
three  languages  were  scattered  broadcast  among  the  consumptive  poor,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  change  their  life-long  habits  in  consequence  of 
these  few  sentences.  But  they  were  not  heeded,  and  at  last  the  doctors  real- 
ized that  first-hand  dealing  was  the  only  cure.  Naturally,  they  could  not 
spend  their  valuable  time  talking  to  the  patients  by  the  hour,  so  the  begin- 
nings of  social  service  work  sprang  up  in  this  connection. 

A  Smith  graduate  was  the  first  one  to  take  up  the  work.  She  went  about 
among  the  tuberculosis  sufferers  and  showed  them  how  to  put  up  tents  on 
the  roof  in  which  to  sleep,  told  them  what  to  eat  and  how  to  rest.  The 
results  of  this  kind  of  work  speak  for  themselves.  Last  year  six  hundred 
and  eighty-three  consumptives  applied  for  treatment.  All  were  cared  for, 
some  by  being  sent  home  or  to  a  specialist,  and  seventy  per  cent  of  those 
taken  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease  were  cured  on  the  spot  and  are 
back  at  work  to-day.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  for  the 
"  visitor"  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  getting  discouraged. 
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There  are  two  phaimn  of  the  work  of  the  "  ont-patieni "  department,  the 
physical  and  the  mental.     The  trouble  Is  seldom  merely  physical,  bowi 
but  as  shown  by  the  intereeting  case  of  Mrs.  Doyle,  whiofa  Dr.  (  ivein 

detail,  it  often  combined  with  various  troubles,     [n  this  case  the  visitor,  by 
tactful  visits  to  the  wife,  husband,  employer,  and  relations,  restored  the 
f  the  family,  and  thereby  the  health  of  Mrs.  Doyle.    Cat     oi  m< 

nch  as  oerrons  prostration,  are  jus!  a^  common  among  the  poor  as 
sh,  and  are  more  difficnll  to  deal  with  on  account  of  financial  wiry. 
Two  paid  workers  spend  their  entire  time  with  nervoui  patients,  teaching 
them  the  difference  between  thinking  and  worrying. 

Dr.  Cabot  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  beautiful  way  in  which  those  who 
had  been  helped  wished  to  express  their  gratitude  by  helping  others.  The 
work  is  the  best  kind  of  applied  Christianity. 

Charlotte  A.  Smith  1909. 

The  gymnastic  drill  of  the  four  classes  which  marks  the  end  of  the  gym- 
nastic year,  took  place  in  the  new  g3'mnasium  Saturday,  March  20,  from 
two-thirty  to  four-thirty.  The  floor  work,  in  which  alone  the  first  class  com- 
peted, was  performed  with  great  precision  and  accuracy,  gaining  them  the 
banner  on  18.25  points.  The  more  advanced  work  done  by  the  sophomores 
also  showed  fine  drilling,  gaining  them  16.91  points.  The  points  for  floor 
work  made  by  the  juniors  were  14.5,  by  the  seniors  15.3.  Esthetic  dancing 
by  the  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  followed,  in  which  many  intricate 
and  graceful  steps  were  introduced.  Among  the  events  were  :  Saddle  vault, 
high  jump,  somersault,  window  ladders  (head  first),  oblique  vault,  double 
boom,  balance  weight,  window  ladders  (weaving),  climbing  ropes,  swing 
jump,  and  climbing  double  ropes.  The  points  for  the  three  upper  classes  on 
apparatus  and  floor  work  combined  were:  Seniors,  28.3;  juniors,  42.5; 
sophomores,  45.91,  the  sophomores  gaining  the  cup.  Mrs.  Clark,  donor  of 
the  cup  to  the  college,  presented  it  to  Sara  Evans,  one  of  the  aides,  in  the 
absence  of  the  captain.  The  best  all-round  work  of  the  day  was  done  by 
Gertrude  Gerrans  and  Helen  Dunbar  for  the  senior  class;  Yeoli  Stimson, 
Katherine  Browning  and  Phcebe  Parry  for  the  junior  class  ;  Marjorie  Brown- 
ing, Dorothy  White  and  Margaret  Shoemaker  for  the  sophomore  class.  The 
judges  were  Miss  McKinstry  and  Miss  Pettingill  from  the  Springfield  High 
School,  Miss  Cummings  from  the  Westfield  Normal  School.  Miss  Sawyer 
from  the  Springfield  public  schools,  Miss  Crosby  from  the  Northampton 
public  schools  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  from  Holyoke.  Altogether  the  drill  was  a 
very  satisfactory  and  interesting  one,  as  the  number  of  spectators  and  the 
applause  testified.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Berenson  and  the  gymnastic 
faculty  for  the  exhibition. 

Helen  Dexmax  1910. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  BLENDING  of  TRAGEDY  and  COMEDY* 

The  terms  tragedy  and  comedy  are  so  variously  used  and 
defined,  and  the  scope  of  each  so  differently  interpreted,  that  it 
is  well,  before  entering  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  each  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  to  lay  down  certain  principles 
along  which  the  discussion  shall  be  conducted.  According  to 
the  popular  idea,  tragedy  represents  the  sad  and  hopeless  side, 
and  comedy  the  mirthful  and  holiday  side  of  life,  the  usual 
supposition  being  that  the  one  is  the  antithesis  of  the  other. 
Let  us  see  what  Aristotle  says  :  "  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  serious,  complete  and  of  a  certain  magnitude." 
Unfortunately,  Aristotle's  treatise  on  comedy  has  been  lost,  but 
by  implication  we  may  assume  that  he  considered  it  an  imitation 
of  an  action  that  is  irrelevant,  incomplete  and  of  no  definite 
degree  of  magnitude.  We  can  trace  a  certain  connection  be- 
tween the  popular  judgment  and  Aristotle's  definition,  the  first 
being  really  but  a  superficial  statement  of  the  second,  while  in 
both  is  shown  a  distinct  tendency  to  mark  off  separate  spheres 

♦This  paper  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  following  plays:  "Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
44  Romeo  and  Juliet,''  •'The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
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for  tragedy  and  comedy.  But  both  in  a  sense  beg  the  question. 
For,  working  on  the  popular  judgment,  what  constitutes  the 
sad  and  hopeless  side  and  what  the  mirthful  and  holiday 
side  of  life  ?  And  what  does  Aristotle  include  under  the  term 
"serious  action"?  To  set  off  tragedy  and  comedy  thus  is  to 
presuppose  a  standard  of  measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  standard  in  this  case  except  personal  views 
embodied  in  public  sentiment,  and  personal  views  vary  among 
groups,  among  temperaments,  among  generations,  and  for 
countless  reasons.  There  is  no  action,  however  serious,  that 
may  not  be  viewed  as  inadequate,  irrelevant,  and  comic,  in  the 
sense  that  that  is  comic  which  does  not  bear  on  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  tragedy  and  comedy 
are,  strictly  speaking,  but  points  of  view  of  the  same  spectacle  ; 
that  according  as  that  spectacle  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  what 
we  may  call  ultimate  reality,  or  as  a  transient  show  of  which 
some  details  appear  inadequate  or  incongruous,  it  becomes 
tragedy  or  comedy.  With  this  conception  of  the  position  of 
each,  the  relation  between  them  is  seen  to  be  a  very  delicate 
affair,  as  I  believe  Shakespeare  understood  it  to  be,  and  the 
recognition  of  each  becomes  dependent,  not  on  any  absolute 
standards,  but  rather  on  accidents  like  mood,  place  or  occasion. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  dramatist  can  tell  whether  the 
work  he  has  been  laboring  over  as  tragedy  is  likely  to  be 
received  as  comedy,  or  vice  versa,  because  there  are  certain 
tentative  standards  which  we  all  take  for  granted,  and  which 
are,  generally  speaking,  common  property.  But  to  understand 
Shakespeare  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  he  was  always  con- 
scious of  the  "other  point  of  view";  that,  great  artist  as  he 
was,  with  a  finger  sensitive  to  every  beat  of  the  pulse  of  private 
as  well  as  public  opinion,  he  knew  how  to  respond  so  perfectly 
as  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

Considering  the  sensitiveness  of  the  great  dramatist  to  his 
audience,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  his  work  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  English  people.  This 
character  has  been  described  as  phlegmatic  ;  it  is  rather  marked 
by  sanity  and  poise.  When  a  typical  Englishman  (if  there  is 
such  a  thing)  is  deeply  moved,  he  objects  to  steeping  himself 
indefinitely  in  his  emotion  ;  he  demands  a  reaction  which  shall 
restore  his  poise.  Such  was  and  is  the  English  character.  But 
at  the  time  in  which  Shakespeare  wrote,  the  English  were  riding 
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on  the  top  wave  of  fortune;  they  were  exploring,  Btudying, 
experimenting.  The  "phlegmatic"  Englishmen  were  the  heroes 
of  the  world,  Still,  though  the  reaction  must  be  Btronger  Bince 
life  was  going  at  such  an  unusually  high  pace,  reaction  there 

must  be.       Any  story  to  interest   them  must   contain  all   of   life ; 
if  one  side  was  intensified,  a  corresponding  swing  in  the  other 
direction  must  bring  back  the  balance.     There wasa  heights 
sense  ^\'  life  in  his  audience  that  demanded  ami  received  expres- 
sion from  Shakespeare  in  his  blending  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Again,  Shakespeare  cannot  have  been  indifferent  to  the  artis- 
tic value  ^(  contrasts.  To  the  observer  with  insight,  no  situa- 
tion is  so  desperate  as  that  where  a  chance  for  noble  action  lias 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  incompetent,  superficial  person, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  situation  is  scoffed  at  by  one 
who  evidently  knows  full  well  its  despair.  In  the  same  way, 
the  irrelevancy  of  an  action  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
more  serious  issues  of  life  is  thrown  into  relief  and  its  real  char- 
acter exposed  by  juxtaposition  with  those  serious  issues.  A 
striking  feature  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  is  that  in  every  one 
we  find  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  comedy  as  an  element  and 
tragedy  as  at  least  a  possibility.  The  ancient  classicists  would 
admit  nothing  to  relieve  the  solemnity  of  tragedy.  Shakespeare 
habitually  introduces  a  light  scene  after  a  series  of  intensely 
emotional  ones,  and  we  even  find  whole  scenes  apparently  waver- 
ing between  the  two  extremes,  so  delicately  poised  that  it 
requires  only  a  very  little  push  of  the  imagination  to  send  the 
whole  scene  over  unequivocally  to  one  side. 

The  amount  of  out-and-out  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  lighter 
plays  is  very  slight.  The  characters  are  comedy  characters 
with  a  very  few  exceptions.  To  set  off  the  protagonists  Shakes- 
peare uses  other  comedy  characters  drawn  in  rather  fainter 
colors,  and  of  another  type,  but  never  does  he  show  their  bright- 
ness by  setting  them  against  the  gloom.  They  shine  by  their 
own  light,  and  very  sparkling  and  fascinating  they  are.  But 
there  is,  nevertheless,  in  all  the  comedies— even  in  those  whose 
airiness  is  most  self-evident,  those  which  we  think  from  their 
very  unsullied  gaiety  were  written  for  some  festal  occasion  and 
not  perhaps  intended  to  portray  real  life — a  suggestion  of  seri- 
ousness which  we  do  not  find  in  the  earlier  English  comedies  like 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  or  in  the  classical  comedy.  This 
suggestion  of  seriousness,  which  has  been  so  aptly  called  the 
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"tragic  possibility/'  is  present  in  a  good  many  of  the  com- 
edies through,  a  setting  of  political  complications.  This  is 
the  case  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  which,  being  generally  consid- 
ered the  gayest  of  the  comedies,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
contain  the  least  suggestion  of  tragedy.  Two  brothers,  one  a 
duke  and  the  other  a  squire,  are  ousted  from  their  dominions 
by  usurping  brothers  and  are  removed  to  a  forest,  as  is  also  the 
duke's  niece.  This  does  not  sound  ludicrous  and  it  is  not.  It 
is  a  serious  setting  which  is  deliberately  turned  into  comedy  by 
the  instant  shifting  of  emphasis  to  the  gaiety  and  freedom  of  a 
woodland  life,  the  serious  setting  only  serving  to  introduce  the 
comedy.  Once  in  the  forest,  life  goes  on  merrily,  the  series  of 
complications  which  carry  on  the  action  only  deserving  the 
name  in  that  they  prolong  the  play.  But  even  here,  there  is 
something  suggestive  in  the  groups  of  lovers.  Silvius  and 
Phoebe  are  obviously  artificial ;  next  come  Touchstone  and 
Audrey,  who  are  nearer  reality  ;  and  finally  the  love-making  of 
Orlando  and  Rosalind,  which  we  recognize  as  real  love,  even 
though  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  fun  that  can  be 
extracted  out  of  the  situations  of  the  lovers.  It  would  take 
only  one  more  group  in  the  scale,  with  a  little  more  emphasis 
on  the  significance  of  the  love-plot  and  a  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature  and  experience,  instead  of  a  series 
of  lucky  chances  by  which  everybody  bad  is  converted  —  it 
would  take  only  these  changes  to  make  a  tragedy  in  accordance 
with  Aristotle's  definition. 

It  appears  then  that  the  tragic  element  in  Shakespeare's  com- 
edies is  rather  a  suggestion  of  tragedy  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  plot,  a  very  vital  part,  albeit  an  unobtrusive  one,  of  the 
structure.  Even  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  usually  called  the 
earliest  of  the  comedies,  there  is  the  same  attempt  made  to 
make  the  lighter  action  depend  on  a  more  serious  political 
action.  The  whole  play  is  made  possible  through  the  fact  that 
the  Princess  of  France,  having  a  grievance  against  the  King  of 
Navarre,  comes  to  him  on  an  embassy  of  state.  This  forms  the 
political  background  parallel  to  that  in  "As  You  Like  It."  The 
rest  of  the  play,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  connected,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  could  be  done  with  the  characters  on  any 
consistent  plan.  But  at  the  very  end  of  the  play  there  is  an 
evident  intention  to  strengthen  the  serious  side  of  the  action  by 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  Princess. 
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In  the  later  plays  we  find  do  Buch  obvious  artifice  used,  for  by 
that  time  Shakespeare  had  learned  to  make  his  Berious  element 
a  pari  of  the  struoture  of  the  comedy,  Parallel  with  the  tragic 
possibility  incorporated  in  the  structure  from  the  Btarl  is  the 
lame  possibility  suggested  in  connection  with  character,  and  in 
the  same  way  can  it  be  traced  from  the  germ  in  the  earlier  plays 
to  full  fruitage  in  the  later  ones.  In  fact,  the  Beatrice  and  Ben- 
edick of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  whose  capacity  we  can 
only  guess  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit  until  we  see  them  in 
contact  with  a  vital  issue,  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  de- 
velopment of  an  earlier  pair  of  comedy  lovers,  Rosaline  and 
Biron  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost."  For  Rosaline,  in  recalling  her 
lover, — although  somewhat  tardily, — to  the  real  duties  of  life, 
as  is  suggested  by  her  sending  him  to  care  for  the  sick,  dis- 
tinctly foreshadows  Beatrice's  sudden  change  from  the  playful 
termagant  to  the  sympathetic  woman,  after  the  false  accusation 
of  her  cousin,  and  her  calm  determination  that  her  lover  must 
prove  his  real  worth  by  righting  the  wrong.  In  both  cases,  too, 
the  response  of  the  men  is  quick  and  sufficient  to  the  new  ap- 
peal. Nowhere  in  the  plays  is  this  tragic  possibility,  either  in 
structure  or  in  character,  allowed  to  become  so  inconsistent  as 
to  spoil  their  comedy-character,  but  in  every  one  may  be  traced 
something  of  that  feeling  for  balance  which  distinguished 
Shakespeare  among  the  playwrights  of  his  day. 

The  place  which  comedy  holds  in  the  tragedies  is  much  more 
tangible  and  definite.  There  are  in  general  two  methods  of 
introduction  —  by  interspersed  scenes  and  by  single  comedy 
characters.  These  comedy  scenes  and  characters  are  familiar 
to  everyone  who  reads  Shakespeare.  After  a  scene  or  a  number 
of  scenes  making  heavy  drafts  on  the  emotions  and  imaginations 
of  the  audience,  a  scene  is  presented  in  which  either  the  preced- 
ing situation  is  parodied  or  a  light  and  diverting  action  gives 
the  crowd  a  chance  to  repair  its  mental  energy  for  a  fresh 
demand  upon  it.  And  meanwhile  the  Englishmen  have  their 
chance  to  laugh  and  remember  that  it  is  only  a  play,  after  all. 
In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  there  are  two  comedy  characters,  Mercu- 
tio  and  the  Nurse,  and  there  are  two  comedy  scenes,  or  parts  of 
scenes,  distinct  from  these  characters.  The  first  of  these  scenes 
is  the  opening  one  of  the  play,  in  which  servants  of  the 
house  of  Capulet  meet  and  quarrel  with  servants  of  the  house  of 
Montague.    It  is  significant  that  Shakespeare  should  have  opened 
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a  tragedy  with  a  comedy  scene  and  should  even  have  made 
the  final  catastrophe  traceable  to  a  street  quarrel  of  servants. 
I  fancy  that  Marlowe  or  any  other  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day 
would  have  scorned  such  an  opening  as  not  sufficiently  elevated 
to  prelude  a  great  fall.  Yet  here  lies  one  of  Shakespeare's 
secrets — that  he  knew  how  to  use  the  least  of  things  and  show 
its  relation  and  necessity  to  a  greater  one.  The  grim  irony  of 
making  tremendous  events  follow  a  biting  of  thumbs  among 
servants  detracts  not  at  all  from  the  effect,  but  rather  heightens 
it  by  contrast,  and  the  realism  is  most  convincing. 

The  other  comedy  scene  apart  from  the  comedy  characters  is 
the  end  of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  dead  Juliet,  when  the  musicians  who  have  been  engaged 
for  the  wedding  hold  a  surprisingly  impertinent  conversation. 
They  are  ignorant,  talkative  fellows,  and  the  passage  is  most 
startling,  coming,  as  it  does,  after  a  series  of  strongly  emotional 
scenes.  The  result  is  a  sense  of  tragic  horror  such  as  might  be 
felt  by  a  thoughtful  child  upon  hearing  hired  singers  perform 
at  a  funeral.  There  is  a  note  struck  in  both  situations  which 
impels  a  world-upsetting  wonder  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true 
reality  in  the  scene  before  him,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  cannot  possibly  both  be  real.  The  critics  who  con- 
demn this  scene  as  extraneous  overlook  the  service  it  performs 
in  increasing  the  sense  of  tragic  effect. 

The  character  of  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  interest- 
ing because  she  is  typical  of  a  large  class  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  characters.  She  is  the  sort  of  person  who  may  get  along 
very  well  in  ordinary  situations  without  appearing  ludicrous  to 
her  companions,  but  who  is  utterly  lost  when  faced  with  a  great 
situation.  This  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  tragedy,  but  as  such  does 
not  concern  us,  and  Shakespeare  was  very  careful  to  keep  that 
side  of  it  in  the  background.  But  when  their  incompetency 
affects  the  protagonists  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great 
chance  for  tragic  effect.  Juliet's  Nurse  is  a  garrulous  kind  of 
old  woman,  but  her  garrulity  is,  in  part  at  least,  compensated 
for  by  her  love  for  her  charge,  so  that  although  she  probably 
looks  ridiculous,  as  is  quite  definitely  hinted  in  Act  II,  Scene  4, 
she  has  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  during  more  than  half  of 
the  play.  She  serves  as  the  confidante  of  Juliet,  giving  us 
glimpses  of  Juliet's  character  that  we  would  not  otherwise 
have,  and  she  is  necessary  to  the  action.      She  is  brought  in 
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many  times  distinctly  for  relief,  as  after  Friar  Lawreni 

ih  to  Romeo,  Act  III,  Scene  3.     Botil  me  that  her 

crowning  work  as  a  comic  character  comes  al  the  end  of  the  last 

Act  111.  when  Juliet,  deserted  by  both  father  and  mo1 
turns  to  this  woman  whom  we  have  d  for  her  ignorance 

all  through  the  play  because  it  was  both  divi  rod  harm] 

and  makes  an  appeal  to  her  for  help  in  the  great  crisi 
life.  In  the  few  lines  at  the  end  of  this  scene  we  are  given  a 
startling  revelation  of  Shakespeare's  skilful  management  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  in  combination.  For,  light  character  as 
she  is,  she  is  virtually  in  a  different  world  from  Juliet's,  and 
her  replies  to  her  mistress  are  so  irrelevant  that  we  see  Juliet, 
as  she  realizes  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  absolutely 
alone  and  lonely.  Nothing  could  make  this  beautiful  young 
creature  so  isolated  as  the  advice  and  comfort,  perfectly  useless 
through  their  inadequacy,  which  constitute  her  last  hope.  Her 
quietly  tragic  "Amen"  is  not  spoken  to  the  Nurse,  but  to  her- 
self. She  has  resolved  to  attempt  a  desperate  measure,  and  has 
committed  herself  to  the  consequences  of  it,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  scene  represents  the  extreme  of  a  capacity  for  deep 
emotion  set  off  by  the  extreme  of  an  incapacity  for  any  real 
feeling,  a  contrast  of  relevancy  against  irrelevancy,  of  tragedy 
against  comedy,  in  such  a  way  that  each  reveals  its  ultimate 
value. 

The  character  of  Mercutio  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
that  of  the  Nurse  and  one  much  more  closely  allied  with  trag- 
edy. He  is  a  man  of  the  keenest  sensibilities  who  goes  scoffing 
through  the  world  making  fun  for  the  crowd,  but  leaving 
behind  a  suspicion  that  he  could  have  made  something  other 
than  fun  if  he  had  so  chosen.  His  is  the  irrelevancy,  not  of  an 
incompetent  person,  but  of  a  competent  person  who  chooses  to 
be  irrelevant.  The  difference  between  the  Nurse  and  Mercutio 
is  that  while  the  Nurse's  natural  inadequacy  heightens  the 
tragic  effect,  Mercutio's  pretended  inadequacy  would  go  far 
toward  nullifying  it.  Thus,  Mercutio  is  a  type  of  comed}r  char- 
acter very  dangerous  to  tragedy.  If  left  in  the  play  he  would 
draw  over  a  large  part  of  the  sympathy  which  should  go  to 
Romeo  and  he  could  easily  succeed  in  making  the  hero  appear  a 
fool,  such  is  the  potency  of  the  "other  point  of  view."  He  is 
necessary  to  the  first  part  of  the  play  to  bring  out,  by  contrast 
and  by  testimony,  Romeo's  character,  and  he  also  contributes 
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to  the  action  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  comedy  character, 
but  he  has  to  be  disposed  of  as  early  as  possible  because  he 
threatens  to  destroy  the  tragedy. 

The  death  of  Mercutio  represents  a  kind  of  blending  of  trag- 
edy and  comedy  extremely  difficult  to  analyze.  That  is,  the 
elements  of  both  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  This  is  to  be  explained  in 
large  part  by  the  character  of  Mercutio.  He  is  in  a  situation 
which  under  ordinary  human  circumstances  calls  forth  admira- 
tion and  sympathy,  but  Mercutio,  much  to  our  confusion,  scoffs 
us  out  of  our  tender  sentiments,  and  we  are  left  wavering 
between  our  natural  inclinations  and  the  point  of  view  he  is 
trying  to  bully  us  into.  It  comes  very  near  being  a  tragedy 
within  a  tragedy  and  it  is  Mercutio  himself  that  saves  it  from 
being  one.  Certainly  Shakespeare  did  not  dispose  of  this  char- 
acter any  too  soon.  Exactly  the  same  impression  is  left  of  the 
Jew  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  though  here  the  method  is 
reversed,  for  the  Jew  feels  that  he  is  an  innocent  victim,  while 
the  rest  of  the  play  tries  to  convince  us  that  he  is  not,  and 
Shakespeare  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  Shylock,  as  he  had  disposed 
of  Mercutio,  in  order  that  the  play  may  go  on.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Shylock  is  hurried  off  before  the  close  of  the 
play,  we  all  feel  more  or  less  as  that  young  woman  of  Heine's 
day  must  have  felt,  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  upon  seeing 
the  play,  "The  poor  man  is  wronged!  The  poor  man  is 
wronged  ! "  It  is  probably  true  that  the  present  generation  is 
more  apt  to  see  this  "other  point  of  view"  that  was  Shake- 
spear's  own,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  great  dramatist  him- 
self was  conscious  of  it.  The  fellows  in  the  pit  may  have  roared 
with  laughter  at  seeing  an  unkempt  old  man,  of  a  despised  race, 
tear  around  in  despair  because  his  money  had  been  stolen.  Yet 
for  the  ear  that  could  hear,  Shakespeare  also  had  a  word,  when 
he  made  Shylock  say,  "Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal:  it  was 
my  turquoise  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor  :  I  would 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys."  There  is 
another  memorable  scene  of  this  sort  in  "Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra/' where  the  enraged  queen  hales  by  the  hair  of  his  head 
the  inoffensive  man  who  happened  to  bring  her  an  unwelcome 
message.  For  those  who  love  a  really  ticklingly  funny  situa- 
tion, this  is  perfect ;  a  little  side-light  on  the  lovely  charmer  at 
home  amongst  her  servants  !    Yet  that  insidious  "  other  point 
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of  view"  is  certainly  not  kept  entirely  under.  Hero  again  thorn 
must  be  a  few  in  tlm  audience  wli<>  will  catch  their  breath  at 
Bight  of  the  magnificence  of  the  creature  even  in  such  a  repel- 
lent situation,  who  will  wonder  at  the  force  exhibited  in  how- 
ever poor  a  cause. 

While  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  to  hit  upon  any  theory 
and  assume  to  explain  a  great  genius  by  it,  we  may  bo  sure  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Shakespeare  felt  a  much  closer  rela- 
tion between  what  we  call  tragedy  and  comedy  than  is  ordina- 
rily assigned  to  them,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  weighing  the  one 
by  the  other.  Thus,  he  never  wrote  pure  tragedy  and  he  never 
wrote  pure  comedy.  There  is  always  enough  of  a  suggestion  of 
the  other  to  take  away  the  impression  that  either  could  be  abso- 
lute. Whatever  motives  we  may  assign  to  Shakespeare  to 
account  for  this  phase  of  his  art  —  whether  that  his  audience 
demanded  variety  together  with  balance  or  that  his  artistic 
instinct  led  him  to  make  every  possible  use  of  the  principle  of 
contrast — we  may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  the  man  felt  to  the 
full  the  multiplicity  of  life  and  its  myriad  aspects,  and  it  was 
from  this  sympathy,  as  from  a  never-failing  well,  that  he  drew 
his  ability  to  regard  every  spectacle  from  every  point  of  view. 
This  keen,  broad  sight,  through  art  or  through  intuition,  he 
has  so  faithfully  reported  in  his  work,  that  something  for  every- 
body is  to  be  found  there,  and  for  the  few  who  approach  him  in 
insight,  life  itself. 

Fanny  Howe  Fiske. 


THE  UPPER  WORLD 

Lo  !  now  pale  Queen  Proserpina 
Breaks  from  the  shrouding  earth, 

With  eyes  that  long  have  sorrowed, 
And  lips  devoid  of  mirth. 

'Neath  hands  pressed  on  her  bosom 

She  feels  her  pulses  leap, 
And  the  blood  like  new  wine  throbbing 

Through  her  body,  dull'd  with  sleep. 
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Again,  with  fluttering  eyelids, 

She  drinks  the  heavens'  bright  air, 
And  catches  her  breath  with  sobbing  sound, 

To  find  the  world  so  fair. 

Once  more  the  tender,  youthful  grass 

She  treads  with  naked  feet ; 
And,  thrilling,  sighs,  "  I  had  forgot 

That  life  was  half  so  sweet." 

Katharine  Duncan  Morse. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SQUADRON 

In  December,  1907,  the  United  States  battle  fleet  of  sixteen 
men-of-war  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia, to  undertake  the  greatest  naval  event  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  world's  history.  This  squadron  consisted  of  battle  ships  old 
and  new,  some  truly  veterans — as  the  Kentucky  and  Kearsarge 
— and  others  fresh  from  the  navy  yards— such  as  the  Idaho  and 
Mississippi;  but  all  were  in  fine  trim  to  start  upon  this  cruise. 

This  battle  fleet  did  not  start  out  with  its  decks  cleared  for 
action,  but  in  a  singularly  different  way  ;  with  its  decks  cleared 
for  hospitality  to  be  extended  to  almost  every  nation  in  the 
world.  It  was  about  to  perform  a  feat  which  had  never  before 
been  attempted.  In  time  of  peace,  with  no  signs  of  war  impend- 
ing, the  United  States  was  sending  a  fleet  of  sixteen  marvelous 
war  engines  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

A  year  and  two  months  have  elapsed.  The  fleet  has  just 
returned  after  many  astonishing  achievements.  It  has  steamed 
over  42,000  miles  in  fourteen  months.  It  has  crossed  the  equator 
four  times.  It  has  spent  190  days  actually  at  sea,  cruising  at 
an  average  speed  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  spent  243  days  in 
port  and  at  target  practice  ;  it  has  made  the  longest  run  ever 
made  by  a  fleet  without  recoaling — that  is,  3,850  miles— from 
Honolulu  to  jSTew  Zealand.  Thes"e  are  the  bare  facts  concerning 
the  physical  and  scientific  feats  performed. 

Some  say,  "Yes — these  are  extraordinary  enough,  but  is  a 
spectacular  show  all  that  we  want  our  navy  to  stand  for  ?  "  We 
do  not  want  our  navy  to  stand  merely  for  a  show,  but  we  do 
want  it  to  stand  for  a  great  navy,  and  the  following  facts  show 
that  it  does.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  admitted  by  every 
admiral  that  went  on  the  cruise,  and  I  am  sure  by  every  mid- 
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shipman,  thai  the  navy  has  conic  back  from  its  Long  trip 
strengthened  and  made  more  efficient — a  Little  worn,  perhaps, 
but  greatly  benefited.    The  American  navy  has  Learned  many 

things  which  it  needed  to  know.  There  are  now  few  problems 
of  war  which  it  cannot  solve. 

When  we  read  the  stories  and  accounts  of  the  cruise  given  by 
the  blue  jackets  we  realize,  or  perhaps  only  begin  to  realize, 
that  the  trip  was  work,  and  hard,  steady  work  at  that,  for  the 
most  part,  with  some  recreation  and  fun  thrown  in.  They  had 
to  go  through  their  drills  and  practices  day  in  and  day  out,  day 
drills  and  night  drills  ;  and  along  with  this  their  target  practice 
had  to  be  perfected.  Every  range-finder,  sight-setter,  gun- 
pointer  and  telephone  operator  had  to  be  on  time,  all  working 
together.  This  target  and  battle  practice  has  probably  done 
more  for  the  navy  than  anything  else  on  the  cruise  ;  it  has 
placed  our  navy  and  its  men  in  the  first  rank  as  marksmen 
among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Besides  bettering  the  training  and  action  of  every  individual 
sailor,  crew  and  ship,  this  voyage  has  made  the  fleet  find  itself. 
When  it  started  out  it  was  a  collection  of  individual  ships, 
each  in  excellent  condition.  But  the  fleet  came  home  a  unit ; 
an  organization  in  which  every  ship  knows  and  performs  her 
duty.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  welcoming  it  back,  "You  left  this 
coast  in  a  high  state  of  battle  efficiency,  and  you  return  with 
your  efficiency  increased  as  a  war  machine."  The  fleet  has 
returned  a  veritable  "  war  machine." 

Our  navy  is  familiar  with  every  large  body  of  water  and  with 
the  coast  of  every  continent.  What  this  fleet  has  done  once  it 
can  do  again  and  in  better  shape.  This  voyage  has  educated 
the  sailors  by  travel,  and  they  have  become  broadened  by  the 
different  types  of  mankind  with  whom  they  have  been  thrown. 
It  has  proved  every  ship  to  be  a  good  sea-faring  vessel ;  and 
above  all  it  has  vastly  improved  the  fleet  as  a  whole. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  unusual  performance  has  done  for 
our  country  and  government.  It  has  strengthened  our  friend- 
ship with  several  foreign  nations.  It  has,  as  we  might  say, 
been  the  means  by  which  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
several  continents  and  peoples.  Australia  is  a  very  good  exam- 
ple. Distance  and  ignorance  have  led  many  to  form  peculiar 
ideas  of  this  continent  and  its  inhabitants,  its  government  and 
ideals.      The  recent  visit  by  our  fleet  has  corrected  this  igno- 
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ranee  and  increased  the  good  feeling  between  the  two  continents 
as  well  as  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  little 
continent  of  Australia  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  visit.  In 
the  first  place  the  Australians  are  a  maritime  people,  and  the 
fleet  which  a  union  of  states,  not  so  very  much  older  than  their 
own  and  which  they  look  up  to  as  an  example,  had  started 
around  the  world  to  bring  tidings  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
all,  afforded  them  a  happiness  which  we  cannot  realize.  They 
are  a  people  interested  in  the  world  and  its  achievements,  but 
they  are  so  far  away  that  the  world  is  less  interested  in  them. 
There  is  no  better  authority  on  Australia  than  the  English- 
man, Mr.  E.  H.  Reid,  who  lives  on  that  continent,  and  he 
vouches  for  the  good  our  influence  has  done  there. 

Certainly,  no  one  is  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  better- 
ment of  the  navy  than  the  different  admirals  who  went  on  the 
cruise,  and  they  say  that  the  navy  was  improved  and  benefited. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  as  much  about  the  navy  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  he  also  affirms  this.  Everywhere  our  fleet  was  received 
and  honored  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  Our  friendship  with 
every  nation  was  strengthened,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  voyage  has  also  strengthened  the  universal  friendship 
between  all  nations. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  our  navy  is  now  great  and 
remarkable.  We  shall  see  why  this  is  to  be  desired.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  white  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  all  her  interests  should  be  looked  after 
even  more  carefully  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  she  is  looked  up  to  even  as  Australia  looks  up 
to  her.  Mr.  Taft  says  that  her  trade  must  have  better  protec- 
tion ;  that  her  place  in  the  conference  of  the  Hague  has  to  be 
worthier.  In  short,  her  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations 
abroad  must  be  heeded,  and  he  affirms  that  the  cruise  of  our 
fleet  has  assured  us  of  this.  It  has  become  known  that  this 
cruise  was  intended  to  make  safer  and  sounder  the  universal 
peace.  Along  with  this,  it  has  made  louder  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  in  this  peace.  An  Englishman  has  recently  said 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  an  idle  spectator  of  foreign 
affairs ;  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  international 
politics  is  changed,  and  this  cruise  has  accomplished  the  change. 
To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Taft,  the  United  States  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  her  commercial  interests  compel  her  to  take  a 
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part  in  shaping  tin- world's  action.  This  cruise  was  an  experi- 
menl  ;  and  not  many  \-«'ars  ago  it  would  have  bad  a  different 
result.  bu1  at  this  juncture  we  can  see  nothing  exoepl  benefits 

l)oth  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  greatest  argument  against  the  cruise  Is  of  course  the 
expense,  which  was  probably  twenty  millions.  Many  admit 
that  no  worthier  object  could  be  found  for  the  expenditure  of 
this  sum  than  the  navy.  But  they  say,  "Why  Bpend  it  on  a 
useless  cruise— why  not  put  it  into  several  more  good  battle 
ships?"  The  profit  from  the  voyage  has  been  set  forth.  The 
fleet  is  of  fairly  good  size,  sixteen  well-fitted-out  battle  ships, 
each  with  twelve-inch,  eight-inch  and  seven-inch  guns.  Every- 
thing else  being  equal,  a  fleet  of  this  size  and  calibre  that  knows 
every  ocean,  every  continent,  that  has  run  longer  without 
coaling  than  any  other,  in  fact,  a  fleet  of  this  size  that  as  a 
whole  would  be  a  veteran  in  any  war,  is  many  times  better  than 
a  young,  inexperienced  fleet  with  perhaps  three  more  ships. 

Others  say  that  everywhere  this  daring  feat  will  not  be  recog- 
nized as  bringing  with  it  peace  and  good  will.  Of  course  thus 
far  we  can  only  say  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
opinion  should  not  be  regarded  as  correct.  All  the  chances 
show  that  the  nations  will  look  up  to  the  United  States  for 
attempting  this,  and  will  admire  the  wonderful  training  of  the 
men.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  behavior  of 
the  tars  when  visiting  other  ports  ;  and  they  behaved  like  the 
true  sailors  that  they  are.  This  universal  cruise  will  only  tend 
to  make  the  other  nations  anxious  to  perfect  their  own  navies 
through  admiration  and  not  fear.  So  far  peace  over  the  whole 
world  is  the  only  result. 

Still  others  object  that  the  cruise  involved  danger  of  great 
loss  of  life.  Many  wives,  children,  mothers,  sisters  and  fathers 
trembled.  Why  should  there  be  this  danger  in  a  fleet  as  well 
trained  as  this  and  as  well  fitted  out  ?  The  value  of  human  life 
becomes  more  precious  year  by  year.  And  if  there  should  be  a 
call  in  the  future  for  our  men  to  sail  out  at  the  declaration  of 
war  into  these  same  channels,  how  much  less  danger  there 
would  be  since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  them  in  time 
of  peace  and  know  how  to  handle  a  long  voyage  !  The  loss  of 
life  is  really  forestalled  by  this  present  trial.  "Forewarned  is 
forearmed." 

Ida  R.  Holliday. 


RETROGRESSION 


A  girl  at  the  helm, 

White-browed  and  fair, 
With  eyes  like  the  sea 

And  snn-gold  hair. 

A  squall  from  the  west, 

Sudden,  abrupt, 
A  boat  on  the  main 

Mast  down,  keel  up. 

A  girl  on  the  keel, 

White-browed  and  fair, 
With  eyes  like  the  sea 

And  sea-drenched  hair. 

No  one  to  the  rescue  ! 

There's  not  a  man 
To  dare  for  her  all 

That  any  man  can. 

A  girl  on  the  keel, 

White-browed  and  fair, 
With  eyes  like  the  sea 

And  wind-dried  hair. 

The  years  roll  by — 

She  still  is  afloat 
On  the  green-painted  keel 

Of  an  upturned  boat. 

Men  call  her  a  mermaid, 

Charming  and  fair, 
With  her  eyes  like  the  sea 

And  her  wind-tossed  hair. 

Ardra'Soule. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE 

If  you  had  seen  her  Bitting  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
hvv  shoulders  drooping  and   her   head  slightly   inclined,  you 

would  have  said  at  once  that  she  was  weary.  And  as  yon  hur- 
ried by  perhaps  your  face  would  have  softened  in  a  pitying 
smile.  The  next  moment  you  would  have  dismissed  her  from 
your  thoughts,  together  with  all  the  other  tiresome  things  of 
the  day. 

If  you  had  stopped  and  watched  her  for  a  little  while  as  I 
did,  you  would  have  noticed  that  she  was  very  thin — almost 
emaciated.  The  marks  on  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  which  slow 
tears  had  channeled  out,  would  have  convinced  you  that  she 
was  sad.  You  would  have  given  no  more  than  a  passing  glance 
at  her  clothes,  for  they  were  the  usual  characterless  garments 
which  seem  always  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  forgotten  poor  in  our 
great  cities.  All  your  attention  would  have  centered  on  her 
face.  The  drooping  lines  about  her  mouth  would  have  told  you 
that  her  life  was  full  of  trouble  ;  that  she,  no  doubt,  could  not 
recall  a  day  when  she  had  not  been  tired,  and  spiritless,  and 
care-worn.  And  if,  at  last,  you  had  summed  up  all  your 
thoughts,  you  would  have  said  that  all  this  woman  needed  was 
rest— physical  and  mental  rest— and  spiritual  peace.  Perhaps, 
if  you  are  not  one  of  the  type  of  philanthropist  which  parades 
the  big  P  of  its  calling  and  forgets  the  small  duties  which 
attend,  the  idea  would  have  come  to  you  that  the  woman  might 
be  the  better  for  something  to  eat,  and  the  corner  grocery  would 
have  suggested  various  things  as  conducive  to  comfort,  and  so, 
indirectly,  to  rest  and  peace. 

I  stood  beside  the  open  door  of  the  bare  room,  where  she  sat, 
and  all  these  thoughts  came  to  me,  just  as  they  must  surely 
have  come  to  you,  had  you  been  there.  At  first  my  attention 
had  been  occupied  with  the  strange  attitude  of  the  woman,  but 
presently  I  began  to  look  about  the  room.  I  had  had  a  strange 
feeling  of  fear — perhaps  it  was  not  fear,  either  ;  but  at  all  events 
it  was  a  feeling  akin  to  fear,  produced  by  the  uncanny  appear- 
ance of  the  house — as  I  climbed  the  rickety  stairs  which  led  to 
the  room  I  sought.  And  now  I  looked  instinctively  for  some- 
thing unusual. 
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But  there  seemed  nothing  unusual.  The  few  articles  that  the 
room  contained  were  of  the  poorest  and  also  of  the  most  neces- 
sary kind.  There  was  a  small  kerosene  lamp  on  a  table  ;  and  I 
remember  it  struck  me  as  paradoxical  that  anything  as  small, 
and  mean,  and  struggling,  should  have  power  enough  to  emit 
that  one  mellow  ray,  which  fell  just  across  the  woman's  eyes. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  this  thought  came  to  me  a  little 
nervous  quiver  ;  and  I  wondered  how  she  could  stand  the  light 
on  her  eyes  ! 

Although  I  knew  that  she  had  not  seen  me  yet,  I  stepped 
cautiously  forward,  without  considering  the  possibility  of  star- 
tling her.  The  fear  was  still  on  me  and  I  seemed  to  act  more  as 
if  at  the  dictation  of  some  exterior  force  than  by  brain-order. 
A  breeze,  which  somehow  had  found  its  way  into  this  dismal 
room,  fanned  the  tiny  light  higher  for  a  moment  and  I  was 
enabled  to  see  her  face  distinctly.  Her  eyes  seemed  not  to  feel 
any  unusual  strain  ;  she  was  gazing  as  if  at  something  so  won- 
derful that  she  was  held  rapt  in  the  glory  of  it.  There  was  a 
fixedness  in  her  expression  that  perplexed  me  and  sent  a  strange 
thrill  through  my  body.  But  I  did  not  move  nor  speak,  for 
that  same  intangible  power  seemed  to  incorporate  me  into  its 
mystery  and  keep  me  still. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  should  have  stood  there  looking  at 
the  woman,  if  the  doors  and  window-shutters  all  over  that 
empty  house  had  not  begun  suddenly  to  clatter  and  slam  as  if 
possessed  of  countless  demons.  A  blast  of  wind,  whose  pene- 
trating cold  I  shall  never  forget,  sent  its  breath  whirling 
through  the  room,  and  then  drew  it  back  swiftly,  shutting  the 
door  with  a  shuddering  slam,  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through 
the  house.  The  lamp  flickered,  then  was  caught  in  the  return 
draft  and  went  out. 

This  sudden,  petulant  interruption  broke  the  spell  which  had 
bound  me,  and  I  stepped  closer  to  speak  to  the  woman.  At 
that  moment  she  fell  forward  stiffly  to  the  floor.  For  one 
instant  I  was  startled.  Then  I  knew  that  all  my  insight,  which 
you,  too,  would  have  shared,  was  far,  far  astray,  for  she  was 
neither  weary,  nor  sad,  nor  troubled  !  She  had  need  of  neither 
rest  nor  peace  ! 

Jane  Jenkinson  Swenarton. 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  LET'S  PRETEND 
Curls  a-toss  in  the  Laughing  breezes, 

Light  and  fair  as  the  sunset  glow. 

And  eyfcs  as  sofl  as  the  hazy  twilight 

That  covers  t  be  hills  when  the  sun  is  low, 
Up  on  the  edge  of  the  hillside  pasture 

Where  the  meadows  and  orchards  end. 
Queen  in  her  wonderful  kingdom  of  childhood, 
Sits  the  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend. 

( iiiighani  dress  that  is  faded  and  mended, 

And  a  rippling  tangle  of  hair. 
Yet  never  a  queen  in  a  velvet  gown 

Had  a  crown  that  was  half  so  fair  ! 
And  never  a  queen  was  half  as  happy 

In  her  nobles  that  bow  and  bend, 
Or  ruled  o'er  a  realm  that  was  half  as  lovely 

As  the  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend  ! 

All  the  whole  wide  world  is  her  kingdom, 

Meadow  and  grove  and  hill, 
And  the  clouds  and  the  birds  and  the  summer  blossoms 

Are  swayed  by  her  sovereign  will, 
And  the  daisies  whisper  their  secrets  to  her, 

For  they  know  that  she  is  their  friend, 
Know  her,  and  love  her— their  gentle  mistress — 

The  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend  ! 

Long,  long  ago,  little  dreaming  lassie, 

I,  too,  had  a  kingdom  fair, 
Long,  long  ago  1,  too,  was  a  Princess, 

With  a  fancy-crown  on  my  hair. 
But  I  have  forgotten  the  key  to  my  castle, 

My  kingdom  is  at  an  end, 
And  never  again  may  I  rule  my  land 

As  the  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend. 

Fair  brown  eyes  that  dream  in  the  shadows 

Under  the  hillside  trees, 
Soft  light  hair,  that  tosses  and  tangles, 

Kissed  by  the  laughing  breeze, 
Life  with  its  smiles  and  its  sighs  is  before  you, 

And  the  tears  that  the  long  years  send — 
God  grant  you  never  may  lose  your  kingdom, 

Oh,  Princess  of  Let's  Pretend  ! 

Dorothy  Donnell. 
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The  Reverend  -Richard  Thorpe  sat  at  his  desk,  fountain  pen 
in  hand,  and  stared  unseeingly  at  the  paper  before  him.  He 
had  been  sitting  this  way  for  half  an  hour  and  had  not  chosen 
the  text  for  the  morrow's  sermon.  Through  the  closed  door  of 
his  study  he  could  hear  his  mother  singing  in  her  soft  throaty 
voice  as  she  washed  the  breakfast  dishes  ;  outside  in  the  garden 
his  father  was  digging  contentedly,  but  even  these  signs  of 
industry  failed  to  rouse  him  to  action. 

Yet  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  not  lacked  for  inspira- 
tion. That  was  after  the  Gardiners  took  the  Melrose  house  for 
the  summer.  The  Reverend  Richard  had  gone  dutifully  to  call 
and  had  seen  Miss  Helen  Gardiner.  After  that  he  went  many 
times — but  not  dutifully. 

To  Miss  Gardiner  the  Reverend  Richard  was  a  source  of  joy, 
unbounded  and  unceasing.  The  seriousness  with  which  he 
regarded  things  in  general  and  himself  in  particular  never  failed 
to  arouse  in  her  the  liveliest  amusement.  This  the  Reverend 
Richard  did  not  know,  but  there  were  moments  when  he  sus- 
pected it.  When  he  began  to  regard  her,  not  only  more  seri- 
ously than  anything  else,  but  also  more  seriously  even  than  he 
regarded  himself,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  felt,  not 
amusement,  but  a  feeling  strangely  akin  to  pleasure,  and  when 
one  evening,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  it  was  not  as  easy  for 
her  to  refuse  as  she  had  thought  it  would  be. 

"  I  fancy  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  minister's  wife,  Mr.  Thorpe," 
she  had  said.  She  always  called  him  "  Mr.  Thorpe,"  but  the 
look  in  her  eyes  made  it  "  Dickie."  "For  one  thing,  I  simply 
loathe  going  to  church.  Now,  a  minister's  wife  ought  to  like  to 
go,  oughtn't  she  ?"  She  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  as  she  said  it,  and  if  the  Reverend  Richard  had  seen  the 
look,  it  would  have  saved  him  many  a  night's  sleep  ;  but  he  did 
not ;  he  was  meditating. 

"I  think,"  he  said  at  length,  "that  it  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant for  her  if  she  didn't  like  to  go,  for  a  clergyman's  wife 
is  supposed  to  attend." 
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-  1  thought  so,"  she  had  retorted  triumphantly. 

After  this  the  Reverend  Richard  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  church-going  attractive  to  Miss  Gardiner.  He 
put  her  favorite  flowers  on  the  altar,  he  set  the  morning  Bervice 
fifteen  minutes  ahead  because  she  had  said  that  half-past  ten 
too  early,  and  he  preached  sermons  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion  of  most  of  the  simple  country  people,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  interested.  The  girl,  however,  was  apparently  unim- 
pressed. She  still  yawned  'during  the  service  and  threatened  to 
away  the  next  Sunday,  but  she  never  did.  The  Reverend 
Richard,  not  being  of  an  analytical  turn  of  mind,  did  not  pause 
to  consider  what  it  was  that  caused  her  to  ride  three  miles  in 
the  hot  sun  to  church,  if  she  did  not  like  to  go. 

Miss  Gardiner  had  been  very  kind  to  the  Reverend  Richard 
because  he  was  young  and  took  his  disappointments  very  hard, 
and  so  it  happened  that  one  evening,  when  she  had  been  more 
gracious  than  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  moonlight  and  the 
roses,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  a.  clergyman  that  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  After  that  came,  not  the  deluge 
exactly,  but  some  weeks  of  misery  for  the  Reverend  Richard. 

"You  must  say  you  are  sorry  ! "  she  had  stormed  at  him. 

"  I  apologize  for  acting  like  a  brute,"  he  had  replied  abjectly, 
"but,"  with  an  accession  of  firmness,  "I  will  not  apologize  for 
the  feeling  that  prompted  me  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot  say  I  am 
sorry." 

After  this,  whenever  he  had  called  she  had  been  "not  at 
home"  ;  when  she  heard  his  voice  over  the  telephone  she  hung 
up  the  receiver  ;  and  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  letters,  so  he 
imagined  that  she  burned  them  unread,  in  true  story-book 
fashion.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  real  state  of  affairs 
that  the  letters,  all  very  much  worn,  lay  in  Miss  Gardiner's 
desk,  together  with  several  snap-shots  of  a  young  man  in  cleri- 
cal garb. 

But  of  this  the  Reverend  Richard  was  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  so,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  this  bright  morning,  life  seemed 
very  dark  indeed.  He  tried  to  think  of  a  text,  but  in  vain. 
The  only  one  that  occurred  to  him  was,  "  Behold,  thou  art  fair, 
my  love,  behold,  thou  art  fair.  Thou  hast  dove's  eyes,"  and 
he  felt  that  the  sermon  he  could  preach  on  that  would  hardly 
be  appropriate  for  the  members  of  St.  John's.  At  length  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  that  he  had  employed  several  times 
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during  the  past  weeks.  He  shut  his  eyes,  opened  the  Bible 
and  placed  his  finger  at  random  on  the  page.  Then  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  read  the  verse  on  which  his  hand  had  rested. 
''Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice/*'  it  ran,  "though  now  for  a  season, 
if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations.*' 

Temptations— that  was  as  good  a  subject  as  any,  thought  the 
Reverend  Richard  gloomily  ;  and  he  began  to  write,  slowly  at 
first,  but  more  rapidly  as  he  grew  interested.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  wrote  without  thinking  of  his  sermon's  particular  appli- 
cation to  himself ;  for,  being  young  and  inclined  to  be  some- 
what severe  with  himself,  he  took  all  the  blame  for  his  indiscre- 
tion, and,  had  the  idea  of  temptation  suggested  itself  to  him,  he 
would  have  said  he  was  tempted  of  the  devil  and  not  of  any 
subtler  agency — which  goes  to  show  that  the  Reverend  Richard 
had  many  things  to  learn. 

Next  day  he  led  the  service  with  even  greater  seriousness  than 
usual,  and  succeeded  in  looking  extremely  youthful,  "for  all 
the  world  like  a  stern,  pink-faced  baby,"  thought  Miss  Gardi- 
ner, as  she  took  her  seat,  and  the  simile  was  not  inapt,  the 
Reverend  Richard's  stiffly  starched  surplice  imparting  to  his 
slim  figure  an  air  of  rotundity  quite  foreign  to  it. 

The  morning  sun,  pouring  in  through  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows, shone  on  the  masses  of  sweet-peas  on  the  reading-desk  ; 
it  fell  on  the  yellow  hair  of  the  Reverend  Richard  and  turned  it 
to  gold  ;  it  touched  the  lines  of  his  face  and  accentuated  them. 

"  I  take  for  my  text  this  morning/'  he  said  in  his  clear  voice 
that  was  yet  a  little  shrill,  "  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  first  Peter.  '  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a 
season,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations." 

"  There  are,"  he  went  on,  after  various  preliminaries,  "four 
classes  of  people — first,  there  are  those  who  are  never  really 
tempted  ;  second,  there  are  those  who  are  tempted,  but  do  not 
fall ;  third,  there  are  those  who  are  tempted  and  fall,"  this  was 
by  far  the  largest  class  of  the  three,  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
discoursed  upon  it  at  some  length,  "and  fourth,  my  friends"— 
was  it  fate  that  when  he  came  to  "fourth"  he  should  look 
directly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  Miss  Helen  Gardiner  ?  Surely  it 
must  have  been,  for  she  was  not  sitting  in  the  family  pew, 
which  was  full ;  and  besides,  the  sun  dazzled  the  Reverend 
Richard  so  that  he  could  see  none  of  the  congregation  distinctly 
— "  fourth,  my  friends,  there  are  those  who  tempt  others."  . 
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If  there  was  anyone  at  St.  John's  that  Sunday  who  had  ever 
willfully  tempted  one  of  his  fellowmen,  he  must  have  repented, 
for  tlu>  Reverend  Richard,  impelled  by  a  force  which  he  oonld 
Bel,  but  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  rose  to  heights  that  he 

had  never  before  attained,  and  spoke  forcibly  and  from  his 
heart.  And  the  heart  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  COngr< 
Bon  went  out  to  him,  for,  as  he  spoke,  several  ideas  in  Miss 
Gardiner's  mind  assumed  their  proper  proportions.  The  boy 
she  had  teased  was  gone,  and  in  his  place  was  a  man — a  man 
witli  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  power  to  take  by 
storm  what  he  could  not  win  by  siege.  She  had  expected  an 
abject  apology  ;  she  had  received  defiance,  open  and  absolute, 
or  thought  she  had.  So  it  is  that  we  are  misunderstood  by 
those  who  should  know  us  best ! 

The  service  drew  to  its  close  and  the  Reverend  Richard  retired 
to  the  vestry  room.  As  the  organ  emitted  the  preliminary  bars 
of  a  halting  voluntary,  Miss  Gardiner  rose  hurriedly,  prepara- 
tory to  flight ;  but  she  was  delayed  in  the  aisle,  and  so,  although 
she  was  the  first  of  the  congregation  to  reach  the  door,  the 
Reverend  Richard  was  before  her.  He  had  lost  the  look  of 
command  which  he  had  worn  in  the  pulpit,  and,  as  he  shook 
hands,  his  eyes  were  as  meekly  appealing  as  of  old.  But  this 
the  girl  did  not  notice  ;  she  was  looking  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  if  anybody  was  near,  but  no  one  was.  Everybody  was 
standing  in  the  aisles,  discussing  the  church  picnic.  Miss  Gardi- 
ner turned  to  the  Reverend  Richard. 

''Was  it  at  four  you  said  you  would  come  up  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Thorpe  ?"  she  asked. 

The  Reverend  Richard,  uncomprehending,  but  joyful,  lied 
unhesitatingly. 

"  I  said  at  two,"  he  answered. 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 
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A  gray,  gray  sky.  and  a  gray-blue  sea,  and  a  hill  looms  dark  between, 
With  an  edge  below  of  rocks  grey-white,  and  the  trees  above,  grey-green. 
And  low  and  long  the  thunder  rolls,  and  the  boats  all  quiet  lie, 
And  the  world  is  hushed  and  waiting  till  the  hovering  storm  goes  by. 

Sidney  Baldwin. 


ROSE  AND  GOLD 

Upon  the  hearth  the  glory  of  the  flame, 
Gold,  gold.     It  flecks  the  shadows  where 
It  meets  the  answering  gold  of  a  girl's  hair. 

Across  the  sky  the  western  windows  frame 
The  glory  of  the  sunset,  rose — gold-rose 
Upon  the  tint  of  a  girl's  cheek  it  glows. 

The  softened  glory  of  the  fire  and  sky 
Meet  in  a  rich  half -shadow  of  Romance; 
It  flickering  fancies  hold  a  girl  in  trance. 

Of  rose  and  gold  and  shadowy  mystery 
Is  the  bright  vision  that,  alluring,  gleams 
Before  the  soft  eyes  of  a  girl  who  dreams. 

Marion  Keep  Patton. 
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To  suit  me,  Alexandria  puts  too  much  expression  into  her 
piano-playing,  which  is  of  the  modern  school  entirely ;  but 
then,  Father  encourages  her  playing,  even  to  the  extent  of 
paying  an  exorbitant  sum  for  her  lessons  from  that  shiny- 
looking  Dago,  Cherubini,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  besides  listen 
ing  to  her  evenings  when  she  is  not  playing  exclusively  for  the 
ear  of  one  alone.     I  will  digress  upon  that  one  later. 

As  I  said,  he  pays  an  exorbitant  sum  for  Alexandria's  lessons 
and  we  are  too  poor  to  keep  a  motor.  Much  as  I  respect  him,  I 
don't  think  Father  is  always  consistent,  though  he  is  generally 
considered  a  practical  man  of  affairs  and  is  President  of  the 
Bank  in  our  town  besides  having  other  interests. 

Alexandria  has  only  one  interest,  which  is  to  fill  her  place 
as  only  daughter  of  the  house  with  propriety  and  charm, 
which  includes  always  having  the  swellest-looking  duds  she 
can  get  Father  to  pay  for.  Being  a  girl,  she  can  get  a  great 
deal !      I   sometimes    wonder  whether  it   wouldn't  have  been 
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better  for  Alexandria  if  she  had  had  a  Bister.     As  it  is  .-; 
so  anwarrantably  Bnre  of  herself  and  of  getting  what  she  wants. 
which  she  does  in  this  manner: 

After  dinner,  arrayed  like  a  lily  of  the  field  in  a  long  pink 
dress,  with  her  brnnette  hair,  which  is  really  very  pretty,  escap- 
ing in  various  knobs  on  the  back  of  her  head,  she  goes  over  and 
sits  on  the  arm  of  Father's  chair,  meanwhile  rubbing  his  head, 
which  he  dotes  on  and  which  always  renders  his  reason  passive, 
while  his  sense  of  delight  in  Alexandria  increases.  Thus  influ- 
enced, he  assents  to  her  slightest  wish.  Last  night  after  being 
refused  a  mere  pair  of  skates  which  I  asked  for  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  I  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  Alexandria 
say,  while  using  the  means  above  mentioned  : 

"  Daddy  Love,  how  do  you  think  I  would  look  in  a  brand  new 
pony  skin  and  a  dear  little  toque  to  match  ?" 

Daddy  :  "  I  can't  imagine,  my  dear." 

Alex.:  "But  I  know,  Daddy.  I  tried  them  on  to-day,  and  I 
look  like  a  dream." 

Then  she  poses  as  if  so  arrayed,  then  she  runs  in  and  plays  a 
rather  sprightly  little  air  on  the  new  Grand  Father  got  for  her 
last  year,  and  then  she  runs  back  to  pat  Father's  cheek.  The 
next  day  after  this  rather  disgusting  demonstration  she  just 
buys  that  coat  or  hat  or  both  and  Father  antes  up  like  a  trump  ! 
Women  may  gain  by  wiles  or  native  charm,  as  the  poets  say, 
but  I  should  scorn  to  use  such  means. 

But  to  return  to  Alexandria's  playing.  As  I  said  she  has  the 
Grand,  but  when  I  practice,  am  I  allowed  to  use  that  ?  No  ! 
I  have  only  the  ancient  upright  which  is  now  up-stairs  in  the 
nursery  for  my  use  and  Gilbert's.  The  latter  is  a  mere  child  of 
ten  or  so.     I  am  fourteen.     Alexandria  is  eighteen. 

This  is  enough  preparation  for  my  story,  which  began,  if  I 
remember,  with  the  remark  that  Alexandria  puts  too  much 
expression  into  her  music  to  suit  me.  Some  one  carelessly  told 
her  once  that  she  had  temperament,  which  has  resulted  in  her 
always  using  the  pedal  a  great  deal  and  playing  the  Raindrop 
Prelude  in  a  weakly  sentimental  manner. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  at  the  Grand,  the  same  pink 
dress  to  which  I  have  referred  carefully  draped  over  the  bench, 
and  a  shaded  light  diffused  over  all.  It  is  thus  that  she  likes  to 
play.  I  sometimes  encourage  her  by  listening,  although  I  will 
admit  that  I  often  stay  in  the  room  just  to  see  what  and  whom 
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she  is  doing  that  particular  evening.  The  latter  was  my  excuse 
for  lingering  on  this  occasion. 

As  she  glided  from  one  sickly  nocturne  to  another,  all  the 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  door,  I  kept  remarking  on  her  use 
of  the  pedal.  As  she  still  ignored  my  presence  I  begged  for  the 
"Merry  Widow"  or  a  good,  ripping  two-step. 

"  Harvey,  you  are  the  most  annoying  boy  I  ever  saw.  I  wish 
you'd  keep  still.     I  don't  feel  like  those  things  to-night." 

"  When  do  you  feel  like  them  ?"  said  I,  somewhat  bitterly. 

No  answer. 

"Then  play  that  nice  bang-y  Polonaise."  On  second  thought, 
"Martin  likes  that." 

I  happened  to  know  that  she  had  been  trying  to  educate 
Martin  Biggs  musically  and  that  was  the  only  classic  selection 
she  could  get  him  to  say  he  liked.  Of  course  you  can  see  how 
my  remark  might  irritate  Alexandria,  because  she  doesn't  con- 
sider the  Polonaise  in  any  respect  equal  to  more  tempera- 
mental selections,  such  as  the  Raindrop  Prelude. 

Finally  I  had  to  say,  "Oh,  isn't  Martin  coming  this  evening, 
Alexandria  ?  "  in  an  off-hand  way. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Can't  you  keep  still,  Harvey?  I 
am  trying  to  play." 

"  Oh,  there  he  is  now  !     Thought  I  recognized  his  step  !" 

Alexandria  started,  and  blushed,  while  desperately  continu- 
ing her  selection. 

"Hello,  Martin!"  said  I,  hospitably  opening  the  conversa- 
tion as  Alexandria  merely  greeted  him  with  her  eyes.  "We 
were  just  waiting  for  you  to  come  to  play  you  that  favorite 
piece  of  yours." 

"What's  that?"  said  Martin,  inadvertantly  dropping  some 
violets  into  Alexandria's  lap. 

"Why,  the  Chopin  Polonaise,  of  course." 

"Oh,  yes  !"  said  Martin,  still  looking  eagerly  at  Alexandria, 
as  though  he  hadn't  seen  her  on  an  average  of  three  nights  a 
week  for  the  last  six  months  !  Then  he  suddenly  woke  up  to 
his  duty,  or  rather,  privilege,  and  begged  her  to  play  it  for  him, 
which  gave  me  great  joy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
that  was  what  he  came  for,  which  was  a  slip  ;  because  much  as 
Alexandria  wants  him  to  appreciate  music,  she  prefers  him  to 
appreciate  her.  But  she  could  do  nothing  but  play  it,  while 
Martin  sat  with  a  pensive  air  on  a  low  stool  near  by. 
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Thai  is  a  rather  bang-y  piece,  you  know,  and  ii  always  makes 
Alexandria  hoi  and  red-faced  to  play  it,  which  is  another  thing 
againsl  it.  When  the  echoes  had  died  away,  Martin  ronsed 
from  his  trance  and  said  "Bully!"    Then,  to  my  supreme  joy, 

he  asked  her  if  Bhe  would  play  him  some  of  the  new  Princeton 
score.  So  I  stayed  on,  enjoying  myself  immensely.  At  last 
Mother  called  me,  before  Martin  had  been  there  half  an  hour. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  expected,  Alexandria  was  in  no  gentle 
humor. 

"Martin  did  so  enjoy  that  rag-time  last  night,"  I  ventured 
after  a  pause,  offering  her  the  chilly  rolls.  "There  really  isn't 
much  use  in  casting  your  Pearl-onaises  before  Biggs,  is  there, 
Alexandria?"  This  was  the  only  witticism  I  indulged  in, 
though  I  thought  of  many  more. 

As  for  Alexandria,  she  spent  the  whole  morning  cooped  up  in 
the  library  writing,  the  only  result  of  which  was  one  rather 
bunchy-looking  letter  on  the  hall  table  addressed  to  Martin 
Biggs.  This  settled  the  matter  for  me,  but  I  had  guessed  as 
much.  For  Alexandria  was  getting  more  and  more  pensive  at 
home,  a  sign  which  I  have  gleaned  from  my  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature to  be  unfailing. 

For  a  whole  week  after,  I  was  still  confined  to  the  nursery 
piano  with  little  hope  of  being  allowed  the  Grand,  and  every 
other  evening  or  so,  when  Martin  came,  Alexandria  entertained 
him  as  usual  in  the  music  room,  and  I  could  feel  how  far  they 
were  from  coming  to  an  understanding  on  such  a  ground. 

As  I  have  said,  I  like  Martin,  and  besides,  there  seemed  no 
other  way  to  get  the  Grand.  So  one  evening  when  Alexandria 
was  sitting  as  usual  with  the  unconscious  air  of  one  who  expects 
nobody,  I  slipped  out  on  to  the  porch  and  waited  carelessly  for 
the  sure  approach  of  Martin. 

"Hello,  Martin!"  said  I,  detaining  him  forcibly  as  he  at- 
tempted to  brush  past  me,  ignoring  my  presence  as  he  had  so 
often  done  in  the  past.  "  I  have  something  really  important  to 
tell  you — it's  about  Alexandria." 

This  induced  him  to  listen. 

"She  hasn't  been  feeling  a  bit  well  lately.  Father  is  quite 
worried  about  her."  (I  remembered  his  saying  so  at  dinner 
when  she  had  refused  a  second  helping  of  sherbet.) 

"  Is  that  so  ! "  said  Martin. 

"Yes,  and  it's  her  music.     It's  a  nervous  strain"  (I  heard  her 
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telling  that  to  Cherubim),  "and  you  mustn't  make  her  play  to 
you.  She  puts  too  much  soul  into  it  and  it  wears  her  out." 
(This  really  impressed  him.)  "I'm  only  telling  you  this, 
Martin,"  I  continued,  "because  I  know  she  won't."  (Well  did 
I  know  it,!)  "And  mother  said  she  wished  Alexandria'd  enter- 
tain you  in  the  library  and  not  tire  herself  out  playing  for  you. 
But  don't  tell  her  I  said  anything — she'd  be  furious."  (She 
would,  indeed  !) 

Well,  he  believed  me,  for  a  wonder,  and  the  next  day  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  Alexandria  say  of  her  own  accord  : 

"It's  a  great  day  for  skating,  Harvey.  Let's  go  down  to  the 
lake."  And  although  I  had  other  plans  for  the  morning,  I  con- 
cluded it  best  to  accept  her  invitation.  On  the  way  over  she 
said  with  a  becoming  blush  :  "  Harvey,  you  are  a  dear,  thought- 
ful boy.  Martin  and  I  both  appreciate  it."  I  demurred. 
"And,  Harvey,  we  don't  mind  in  the  least  if  you  want  to  use 
the  Grand  every  evening.     You  see,  Harvey,  Martin  and  I — " 

I  pressed  her  hand  quickly,  though  sympathetically. 

"  Martin  is  a  peach  ! "  I  added  with  some  feeling. 

"The  only  thing  is  about  Father,  Harvey.  What  do  you 
think  he  will  say  ?  " 

"Judging  from  the  past,  Alexandria,"  said  I,  "in  that  direc- 
tion you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Virginia  Coryell  Craven. 
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What  a  fine-looking  boy  it  was  !  It  gurgled  and  laughed  and 
helplessly  stretched  out  its  chubby  little  arms  to  Jean  Picot,  its 

father,    causing   the   face  of   the  hardy 
Jean  Picot,  Sailor     fisherman  to  radiate  with  joy  as  he  awk- 
wardly held  the  tiny  bundle  close  to  his 
sunburnt  head.      Each  viewed  the  other  in  wondering  enjoy- 
ment, and  Jean  Picot  the  elder  swore  there  never  was  such  a 
boy  in  the  whole  of  France  ! 

Six  uneventful  years  passed  by.  "Picot's  Jean,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  as  sturdy  a  little  fellow  as  ever  rode  upon  his 
father's  back  along  the  net-strewn  beach,  to  see  the  haul  of  fish, 
or  proudly  watched  h'im  sail  away  toward  the  great  red  sun  in 
the  gray  of  the  early  morning. 

One  day  a  merchant  vessel  anchored  in  the  little  harbor  after 
a  long  voyage  from  South  America.  The  sailors  of  La  Belle 
Marie  came  often  to  talk  with  Picot,  and  stayed  till  late  at 
night.  Picot's  Jean  wondered  why  his  father  and  mother  had 
such  serious  faces,  and  why  his  father  sold  La  Mariton,  his 
fishing  smack,  and  went  no  more  to  sea.  In  the  night  he  could 
hear  his  parents  talking,  and  often  heard  his  name  repeated. 

"  But  'tis  so  far  away,  so  far — " 

"  There,  there,  ma  Mariton,  'tis  all  for  Jean,  our  Jean.  I 
must  make  more  money  to  send  him  to  school.  Would  you 
have  our  Jean  a  fisherman  ?  The  good  cure*  will  help  us,  and 
some  day  our  Jean  will  be  a  fine  gentleman — " 

Then  it  came  the  first  of  May,  and  La  Belle  Marie  was  to 
start  off  on  a  long  voyage  once  more.  Monsieur  le  Cure'  came 
to  the  cottage  of  Jean  Picot  with  one  of  the  sailors  from  the 
crew,  who  gave  Picot's  Jean  a  wonderful  pink  shell,  carved  him 
a  little  man  from  driftwood,  and  took  him  on  his  back  for  a 
ride  along  the  beach.  Picot  was  standing  in  the  doorway  when 
they  came  back  to  the  cottage,  the  happy  child  and  the  rough 
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sailor.  He  snatched  his  son  from  the  sailor's  arms  and  held 
him  tight — so  tight  that  Picot's  Jean  could  hardly  breathe— and 
as  he  wriggled  to  the  floor  something  hot,  very  hot,  fell  on  the 
boy's  forehead.  He  heard  his  mother  sob  as  she  clung  to  his 
father, — his  mother,  who  could  always  smile  though  his  father 
were  at  sea  and  a  great  storm  brewing.  Monsieur  le  Cure'  was 
looking  out  the  window,  blowing  his  nose  lustily.  The  sailor 
was  outside  the  door  whistling.  Picot's  Jean  was  frightened  ; 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him ;  big  tears  welled  up  in  his 
eyes,  he  cried  without  knowing  why.  The  good  cure*  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  he  touched  Picot  on  the  shoulder  and  walked 
to  the  door. 

One  last  embrace  for  his  little  son,  "  Take  care  of  your 
mother,  my  Jean,"  and  the  door  closed.  Picot's  Jean  stopped 
crying.  He  clung  to  his  mother  and  patted  her  head  as  he  had 
seen  his  father  do. 

Picot  went  to  sea  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  prepared  to 
face  any  labor  fortune  might  bring  him.  He  condemned  him- 
self to  five  long  years  of  exile  from  all  that  was  dearest  to  him. 
Two  of  these  years  he  spent  before  the  mast,  and  endured  the 
unceasing  toil,  the  dog's  life  of  the  common  sailor  ;  getting  up 
with  the  sun,  mending  sails,  splicing  ropes,  up  many  a  night  on 
watch,  enduring  cold  and  hunger  without  complaint. 

His  only  pleasure  came  at  night,  when,  worn  out  with  his 
day's  work,  he  found  comfort  in  picturing  his  wife  and  his  little 
Jean.  He  wondered  what  wasgoing  on  at  home,  for  from  that 
far-away  land  he  could  get  no  letters.  He  reviewed  his 
ambitions,  counted  up  the  days  he  had  been  away,  and  the 
number  still  to  be  completed  before  he  could  reach  home.  He 
calculated  how  much  he  had  already  earned  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  educate  his  Jean,  and,  still  planning,  would  fall  asleep 
in  his  hammock. 

Home  !  What  a  thrill  the  word  aroused  in  the  breast  of  all 
the  crew  !  What  a  train  of  memories  and  recollections  !  What 
had  happened  since  La  Belle  Marie  had  last  set  sail  from 
France  ?  How  would  their  wives,  their  children  look  ?  Had 
they  themselves  been  changed  by  the  hard  life  at  sea  ? 

Jean  Picot  had  gone  away  young,  he  came  back  an  old  man, 
hardened  and  worn  by  the  rough  life  of  the  sea,  his  vigor  and 
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enthusiasm  gone,  and  sustained  only  by  thoughts  of  his  family 
and  by  his  ambit  ion  for  litt  le  Jean. 

Piool  was  nearing  home.  Onoe  more  la*  trod  the  crooked 
streets  of  the  little  Tillage,  scarcely  familiar  now.     There  were 

Strange  faces,  new  buildings,  new  houses.  H«-  hurried  on  past 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  down  the  road  that  led  to  his 
cottage.  The  moment  lie  had  long  been  awaiting  was  at  hand. 
What  happiness  he  was  now  about  to  reap  from  those  years  of 
toil  at  sea  !  He  had  paid  dearly  for  it — yes,  the  prime  of  his  life 
— but  then,  it  was  for  his  son,  his  Jean  !  With  beating  heart  he 
neared  the  cottage.  His  Mariton,  would  she  be  there  ?  Would 
he  frighten  her  ?  He  saw  a  light  streaming  from  the  cottage 
window, — a  light  of  welcome,  he  thought. 

Heart  throbbing  with  anticipation,  he  lifted  the  latch  and 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

His  wife  was  sitting  near  the  hearth,  knitting,  as  of  old. 
She  turned  at  the  sound.  "Jean  !"  she  gasped  in  a  surprised, 
glad  tone,  then  "Jean  !"  in  a  voice  of  unutterable  pain  as  she 
rushed  toward  him. 

Picot  held  the  slight  figure  to  him,  and  patted  her  head  as  of 
old.  "  Come,  cheer  thee,  ma  Mariton,  cheer  thee.  Where  is 
my  little  Jean  ?  No— no,  my  big  Jean,  it  is  now  !  He  must  be 
a  tall  young  fellow  by  this  time  ! " 

Mariton  quivered  in  agony.  "Don't — don't — my  Jean!  0 
Holy  Mary  help  me— 'twas  the  fever — the  awful  fever— he's 
dead — dead — " 

Picot  fell  back  into  an  old  chair  where  so  often  he  had  sat, 
his  boy  on  his  knee.  His  Jean  dead  ?  Of  course  it  was  a  lie — 
a  horrible  lie.  The  good  God  was  not  so  cruel.  He  laughed 
aloud.  What  had  happened  ?  What  was  the  matter  ?  He 
tried  to  remember.  Nothing  came.  Everything  was  slipping 
from  him.  Something  fell.  What  was  the  limp  figure  on  the 
floor  beside  him  ?    Ah — it  was  dark— he  was  going— going — 

Two  weeks  later,  when  La  Belle  Marie  cleared  the  harbor  on 
her  trip  to  the  South  Sea,  she  carried  with  her  one  Jean  Picot, 
who  had  signed  for  a  three  years'  voyage.  But  the  men  who 
had  sailed  with  him  before  were  now  silent  and  awkward  in  his 
presence,  for  they  felt  that  they  no  longer  knew  him.  The  look 
in  his  face  and  the  change  in  his  manner  made  him  a  stranger 
to  all. 
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Monsieur  le  Cure',  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  by 
the  little  gray  house  with  its  closely-boarded  windows,  looked 
towards  the  distant  vessel  with  misty  eyes  and  whispered  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  an  old  sailor. 

Louise  Wood. 


At  Eventide 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  where  slowly  fall 

The  embers,  and  the  shadows  on  the  wall 

Fantastic,  dark  ;  while  faint  and  far  away 

The  liquid  sound  of  music  and  the  play 

Of  silver  raindrops  on  the  misty  pane, 

A  rising  wind  that  stirs  and  lulls  again, 

And  your  dear  hand  all  warmly  clasped  in  mine, 

While  over  all,  the  quiet  candle- shine. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 


The  minutes  ticked  slowly  away  as  minutes  will,  even  just 
before   recess,   but  their  passing   on   this   particular  morning 

had  no  pleasing  significance  for  Eva 

By  Way  of  Discipline     Belle.     She  looked  at  the  clock  from 

habit,  but  the  accustomed  thrill  of 
impatience  was  missing  and  in  its  place  a  sullen  misery  weighed 
on  her  heart  and  angry  tears  poised  themselves  in  her  eyes,  pre- 
paratory to  streaming  down  her  cheeks  and  causing  her  to  wink 
vigorously  and  continuously  in  order  to  keep  them  back.  Life 
was  drab-colored  and  the  world  was  without  form,  and  void. 

For  what  did  recess  time  mean  to  her  on  this  hateful  day 
but  shameful  solitude  in  the  great,  lonely,  empty,  chalk-dusty 
school-room,  while  from  outside  there  floated  up  to  her  the 
shouts  of  the  others  and  the  thud  of  their  romping  feet  ?  It 
was  ten  minutes  after  ten— only  five  minutes  for  the  miracle 
that  should  save  her  from  lonely  punishment.  She  did  not 
know  just  what  she  expected  to  happen  ; — perhaps  she  would 
suddenly  develop  the  diphtheria  and  be  sent  home  in  haste — 
free,  even  though  dying  ;  perhaps  the  door  would  open  and  the 
principal  would  look  in  and  say  they  were  too  busy  to  have 
any  recess  to-day ;  or  perhaps  her  papa  would  rush  in  and 
whisper  to  the  teacher  that  there  was  a  little  new  brother  at 
Eva  Belle's  house  and  Eva  Belle  was  wanted  right  away  to 
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come  and  pass  Judgment  on  him.  Any  one  of  a  thousand 
things  might  happen— but  it  must  happen  quick]  Eva  Belle 
folded  her  hands  rigidly  on  her  desk  and  curled  her  toes  inside 
her  slippers  and  stared  at  the  clock  and  stared — and  then  it 
happened  ! 

The  arithmetic  class  was  disturbed  in  its  calculations  by  a 
series  of  hideous  bangs.  Big  books  were  tottering  on  Graham 
Strong's  desk  and  then  flopping  to  tlie  floor,  slap,  slap,  one  after 
the  other,  scattering  their  contents  of  loose  leaves  like  dirty 
snow  for  aisles  around. 

"  Gra-ham  Str-rong!"  cried  the  teacher  in  her  stay-after- 
school-for-an-hour  tone.  And  Graham  bent  down  and  reached 
to  recover  one  of  the  books. 

"No,  no!"  said  Miss  Noble,  "we  can't  spare  you  time  in 
school  to  repair  your  carelessness,  you  may  stay  in  at  recess 
and  pick  up  the  books  in  time  that  belongs  to  you,  not  to 
arithmetic  ! " 

Eva  Belle's  heart  throbbed.  So  she  wouldn't  be  alone  !  She 
was  sorry  for  Graham,  of  course,  but  for  herself  she  was  glad, 
glad,  glad.  And  she  would  help  him  gather  up  the  books — they 
needn't  waste  much  time  over  that. 

Then  the  bells  sounded  and  the  children  marched  out  line  by 
line,  all  casting  back  regretful  glances  at  Graham,  for  he  was 
the  best  marble  and  football  player  in  school.  Miss  Noble  fol- 
lowed the  last  line  out  and  Eva  Belle  and  Graham  were  alone 
in  their  disgrace. 

A  dimple  flickered  in  the  girl's  chin  and  she  smiled  across  at 
Graham  a  little  crooked  smile. 

"Aren't  you  clumsy  ?"  she  said,  waving  toward  the  scattered 
school-books. 

Graham  scooped  them  up  in  his  arms,  and  crumpling  the 
loose  leaves  heedlessly,  dropped  everything  into  his  desk  helter- 
skelter.  Then  he  stepped  over  the  seat  between  him  and  Eva 
Belle  and  stood  looking  down  at  the  even  part  in  her  yellow 
hair,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  D'you  want  to  know  why  I  did  that?"  he  asked.  Eva 
Belle  looked  up  at  him  in  sudden  breathlessness. 

"Why?"  she  said. 

"  So's  to  stay  in  with  you." 

He  had  said  it  !  She  was  beginning  to  be  glad  the  diphtheria 
symptoms  hadn't  materialized,  and  even  that  there  hadn't  been 
any  new  baby. 
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"  Let's  mark  on  the  blackboard,"  she  suggested.  "You  draw 
something  here  and  I'll  draw  something  here." 

And  she  set  to  work  to  picture  a  mangy  terrier  that  was  to 
delight  Graham  when  he  turned  round.  She  heard  the  squeak 
of  Graham's  chalk  and  wondered  what  he  was  drawing.  The 
temptation  to  look  and  see  grew  very  strong.  She  turned  and 
found  that  he  had  drawn  nothing,  only  written  something  over 
and  over.     The  something  was  : 

"  Graham  Strong  and  Eva  Belle." 

"O-oh,"  breathed  Eva  softly,  and  Graham  turned  from  the 
board  with  such  a  funny  red  face  that  she  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

"  Tell  me  another  why,"  she  demanded. 

"  Tell  you  what  ?"  asked  Graham. 

"You  told  me  why  you  spilled  the  books,  now  tell  me  why 
you  wrote  that." 

He  hastily  smeared  out  his  work  with  a  dusty  eraser.  "What 
did  I  write  ?"  he  challenged. 

"  Graham  Strong  and  Eva  Belle,"  she  quoted  promptly. 

The  boy  came  toward  her  in  triumph.  "  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
did  that,  anyway,"  he  said,  brandishing  the  eraser  he  had  used, 
"  It  was  because  I  wanted  you  to  say  our  names  together." 

"  Gra-ham  Strong  and — "  she  began  to  repeat  softly.  It  was 
too  wonderful.  Perhaps  the  great  Graham  would  even  let  her 
order  him  about.     She  dropped  her  handkerchief. 

"  Pick  it  up  ! "  she  ordered  peremptorily. 

Graham's  nice  football  hair  fell  over  his  face  as  he  bent 
and  obeyed  her.  He  handed  her  the  small,  crumpled  bit  of 
embroidery,  looking  in  her  eyes.  But  her  surprise,  which  was 
great,  was  not  reflected  for  him  to  read  there. 

"Thank  you,  Graham,"  she  said  sweetly.  "I'm  awful  glad 
you  stayed,  too.  I  mean,  of  course,  if  you  wanted  to."  Gra- 
ham didn't  answer  and  Eva  Belle  repeated,  "if  you  wanted  to." 

"I  didn't,"  he  replied  oddly  ;  then,  "but  I  had  to." 

"You  said  you  dropped  your  books  on  purpose,"  reproached 
the  puzzled  little  girl. 

"Yes,  I  stacked  them  up  and  pushed  them  over,  but  I  didn't 
want  to,  I  wanted  not  to,  but  I  had  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  you'd  be  having  a  nicer  time  down  in  the 
yard — "  Eva  Belle  suggested  with  assumed  indifference,  and 
then  she  said  irrelevantly,  "I  hate  that  mean  Miss  Noble,"  and 
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gave  a  little  kick  toward  the  platform  where  that  unappreciated 
lady  was  wont  to  preside.      With  the  vigor  of  her  resentment, 

her  wee  red  slipper  shot  from  her  foot  and  landed  with  a  sharp 
click  at  the  base  of  the  blackboard. 

"Oh,"  said  Eva  Belle,  laughing  and  wriggling  her  stockinged 
foot  in  its  sudden  freedom.  Then  she  began  to  hop  toward  the 
platform,  catching  at  the  desks  as  she  went,  to  steady  herself, 
and  giving  a  little  giggle  with  each  hop. 

Graham  made  a  dive  for  the  small  shoe,  and  picking  it  up, 
came  over  to  her  as  she  was  just  balancing  herself  between 
hops.  Eva  Belle  extended  her  hand,  but  dropped  it  before 
Graham  could  give  her  the  slipper,  for  after  all  she  might  make 
the  most  of  Graham's  surprising  docility. 

"Put  it  on,"  she  said  imperiously,  thrusting  out  her  foot. 
Graham  promptly  squatted  on  the  floor  and  inserted  his  thumb 
in  the  back  of  the  slipper  to  serve  as  shoe-horn,  and  prepared  to 
slip  it  on  her  foot.  Then  Eva  Belle  saw  his  ears  turn  red,  saw 
his  head  bend  lower,  and  suddenly  she  felt  his  face  against  her 
foot.  Then  came  a  little  kiss  on  her  instep  and  the  shoe  slid 
on,  and  Graham  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  curiously  flushed  face 
as  if  he  were  ashamed. 

From  the  door  of  the  cloak-room  came  a  series  of  delighted 
snickers,  and  three  of  the  boys  returning  from  recess  scraped 
their  fingers  at  Graham,  who  saw  them  with  horror.  As  the 
children  trooped  back,  in  the  few  minutes  before  the  appearance 
of  the  teacher,  the  room  buzzed  with  lively  gossip. 

"  Yes,  kissed  Eva  Belle,"  was  whispered  in  a  high  key. 
"  Graham  Strong  was  kissing  Eva  Belle's  slipper,"  and  there 
were  accompanying  giggles  and  hideously  unsympathetic  leers. 

Eva  Belle  saw  Graham  go  quickly  to  his  seat  and  drop  his 
head  on  his  desk,  hiding  even  his  telltale  ears  within  the  protec- 
tion of  his  crossed  arms. 

He  evidently  felt  badly  ;  she  could  imagine  the  discomfort  he 
was  enduring,— but  as  for  herself,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  be 
embarrassed.  She  had  a  certain  important  feeling  to  be  the 
occasion  of  so  much  talk.  It  was  not  every  girl  who  had  been 
kissed  by  Graham  Strong.  Of  course,  if  she  had  known  he  was 
going  to,  she  would  have  said  "Don't,"  or  something  equally 
preventative,  but  she  hadn't  known  and  she  was  just  a  wee  bit 
glad,  for  she  had  been  spared  the  confusion  of  deciding  what 
course  to  pursue. 
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Miss  Noble  came  back  and  closed  the  door,  closed  in  that 
scandal  that  Eva  Belle  felt  was  eating  out  Graham's  heart. 

" Attention  !"  Miss  Noble  said  in  a  sharp  voice,  looking  par- 
ticularly hard  at  Graham. 

The  whispering  subsided,  hands  came  to  desks,  feet  shuffled 
into  place,  but  Eva  Belle,  glancing  sideways  at  Graham,  saw 
that  his  arms  were  still  flung  before  his  face  and  the  brown 
wisps  of  his  football  hair  straggled  over  them.  It  was  all  on 
her  account.  He  was  suffering  for  her.  She  was  torn  between 
pity  and  elation. 

"Attention!"  said  Miss  Noble  still  more  sharply.  But  Gra- 
ham sat  as  if  he  had  died,  yes,  and  been  buried,  Eva  Belle 
thought,  for  all  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  life  about  him 
or  knowledge  he  appeared  to  have  of  it. 

"See  me  after  school,  Graham  Strong,"  was  the  inevitable 
result. 

The  geography  lesson  dragged  and  the  clock  went  on  with  its 
wearisome  business  of  ticking  away  the  minutes.  The  class  in 
general,  deep  in  their  own  misery  of  bounding  Mississippi  and 
locating  the  Cuyahoga  River,  were  beginning  to  forget  the 
bowed  head  of  Graham  and  all  the  comedy  of  the  kiss,  but  Eva 
Belle's  thoughts  were  uninspired  by  the  questions  of  Miss  Noble, 
and  even  when  she  was  looking  intently  to  the  front,  all  her 
consciousness  was  centered  on  the  drooping  figure  of  her  ad- 
mirer. 

"Eva  Belle  Abbott,"  the  question  came  to  her  all  at  once, 
"bound  Connecticut." 

A  wild  and  generous  impulse  came  to  her  to  answer  imperti- 
nently, "  I  can't  jump  that  far,"  or  "  I'm  afraid  Fll  fall  in  the 
Connecticut  River,"  and  thus  be  kept  after  school  with  Graham 
and  return  his  favor.  But  she  was  not  a  very  brave  little  girl, 
after  all,  and  she  had  never  been  impertinent  to  a  teacher.  So 
she  answered  meekly  and  correctly — whatever  she  ought  to 
have  said.  And  then  she  felt  mean,  mean,  because  she  didn't 
dare  anything  for  Graham. 

She  would  think  of  a  way  to  recompense  him  for  all  he  had 
suffered  through  this  abominally  long  morning.  When  the 
others  should  go  home  she  would  stay,  would  hide  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  when  he  should  finally  be  excused,  and  should  come 
to  get  his  coat  and  cap,  feeling  sore  at  his  punishment  and  her 
meanness,   and  weighed  down  by  the  laughter  of  his  school- 
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mates,  there  Bhe  would  be  waiting  for  him  and  would  say,  "We 
e  seen  the  other  time,  hut  there  is  no  one  here  now  yon 
may  kiss  me  again."  Then  he  would  forget  everything 
and  realize  thai  Bhe  was  very  good  to  him,  after  all.  Ber  face 
flamed  at  the  boldness  of  what  she  was  going  to  say,  bnt  she 
would  be  braver  this  time  than  Bhe  had  been  abont  Connecticut. 

When  everybody  went  home  to  lunch  Eva  Belle  was  hungry, 
too,  but  she  saw  Graham's  head  still  bent  on  his  arms  and  she 
orept  into  a  corner  of  the  empty  cloak-room  and  passed  the  time 
by  counting  the  rows  of  empty  hooks  and  counting  double  those 
on  which  hung  her  red  jacket  and  his  brown  coat.  When,  after 
a  silent  eternity.  Miss  Noble's  voice  sounded  from  the  other 
room,  dismissing  the  refractory  one,  and  sullen  steps  scraped 
up  the  aisle,  Eva  Belle's  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  she  feared 
Miss  Noble  could  hear  it  and  by  means  of  it  would  discover  her. 

And  then  Graham  was  standing  there  right  beside  her.  The 
room  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  see  her  at  first.  His  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen  and  he  sniffed.  He  walked  like  one  who  found 
comfort  in  being  alone  at  last  and  then — Eva  Belle's  sympathy 
welled  up  and  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  patted  his 
shoulder. 

"Graham,  dear,  I  waited,"  she  began,  and  looked  to  see  the 
light  of  joyous  appreciation  dawn  in  his  poor,  puffy  eyes. 

With  sudden  violence  he  pushed  her  from  him. 

"Go  'way,  you"  he  said,  "I  hate  you  !"  and  snatching  his 
coat  he  dived  from  the  room,  and  she  heard  his  feet  clattering 
down  the  hall. 

The  clock  in  the  school-room  ticked  on  past  lunch  time  toward 
the  beginning  of  afternoon  session,  and  Eva  Belle  was  alone  in 
the  cloak-room,  huddled  miserably  beneath  the  rows  of  empty 
hooks. 

Annabel  Hitchcock  Sharp. 


Lumen  Noctis 

Ah,  all  the  world  was  bright  until  we  quarrelled  yestere'en, 
But  then  the  sun  of  life  went  out,  and  darkness  came  between. 
We  soon  forgave  with  tears  ;  our  love  regret  no  longer  mars, 
And  morning  dawns  with  ecstasy,  for  night  revealed  the  stars. 

Mary  Parmly  Koues. 
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The  Start 

When  the  cool  dawn-breeze  is  up  and  awake, 
When  the  copper  sun  comes  out  of  the  sea, 

The  start  of  our  glorious  journey  we'll  make, 
With  the  day  before  you  and  me. 

High  in  the  blue  the  sun  shines  bright, 

Shedding  its  radiance  over  the  sea — 
And  we  walk  in  a  glory  of  love  and  light, 

The  world  is  for  you  and  me  ! 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight. 


The  Associate  Professor  of  "Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture "  (as  it  read  in  the  catalogue)  was  blushing.     The  division 

of  senior  German  regarded 

The  Apotheosis  of  the  Professor  the  phenomenon  with  in- 
terest;  the  Professor's 
blushes  were  so  generous,  so  unexpected  in  such  a  dignified  per- 
son, and  above  all,  so  rare.  They  could  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  occur  when  some  member  of  the  class,  accustomed,  as 
she  always  hastened  to  explain  to  her  delighted  friends,  to  speak 
German  at  home,  addressed  him  as  "  Du."  This  time  the  reason 
was  not  so  evident,  and  whispered  questions  elicited  only  unsat- 
isfactory replies.  Yet,  had  the  class  but  known  it,  the  cause — 
or  perhaps  only  the  occasion — of  the  disturbance  was  in  their 
very  midst.  For  several  days  the  Professor  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  girl  who  usually  sat  alone  in  the  back 
row.  He  had  noticed  that  whenever  she  went  by  his  desk  to 
leave  the  room,  her  face  was  quite  normal  and  even  pleasing, 
but  that  often  during  his  lectures  her  expression  was  frequently 
almost  frenzied,  especially  about  the  eyes.  Could  it  be,  thought 
the  Professor,  that  she  was  mad  ?  To-day  he  had  solved  the 
mystery.  Looking  up  suddenly  from  his  notes,  he  saw  that  the 
girl  was  not  paying  attention  to  the  lecture,  but  amusing  her- 
self— otherwise.  Her  method  was  simple  but  effective.  Hold- 
ing her  pencil  in  front  of  her,  she  opened  her  eyes  very  wide 
and  looked  fixedly  at  the  point.  Then  she  slowly  drew  the 
pencil  toward  her  until  it  touched  the  tip  of  her  nose.  The 
effect  was  startling.  Then  there  arose  in  the  Professor's  mind 
a  feeling,  not  of  anger,  but  rather  of  regret  that  such  agreeable 
eyes  should  be  put  to  such  base  uses.  It  was  when  he  found 
himself  thinking  this  strange  thing  that  he  had  blushed. 
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After  that,  because  she  do  longer  puzzled  him,  he  forgol  her 
— almost.  He  passed  her  sometimes  on  the  streel  and  at  first 
slu1  used  to  smile  and  say,  "Good  afternoon,  Professor  Hoff- 
man/1 hut  after  a  while,  when  he  had  called  her  one.'  by  a  name 
that  was  not  her  own  and  never  by  the  one  that  was,  she  sur- 
prised him  very  much  one  day  by  not  speaking  to  him  at  all, 
although  he  was  quite  sure  she  saw  him.  She  must  think  him 
very  impolite,  thought  the  Professor,  whereupon  he  got  his 
class-book  aud  found  her  name.  It  was  Gretchen  Dean.  He 
said  it  over  several  times  so  he  would  not  forget  it. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  that  he  saw  her  near 
enough  to  speak  to  her.  The  thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps 
she  tried  to  avoid  him.  He  was  walking  down  a  side  street  one 
afternoon  when  around  the  corner  there  came  a  familiar  red 
coat.  The  Professor  threw  back  his  shoulders.  The  girl  must 
not  think  badly  of  any  member  of  the  college  faculty,  he 
thought  to  himself.  It  reflected  on  the  college.  She  was 
coming  nearer  ;  in  a  moment  he  would  lift  his  hat  and  say, 
"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Dean,"  and  then  she  would  have  to 
speak.  A  sudden  thought  assailed  him  ;  supposing  she  should 
stop  and  look  into  a  shop  window  until  he  had  passed.  No,  she 
was  coming  straight  on.  The  Professor  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat;  "Good — "  he  began,  and  then  something  happened.  His 
feet  shot  out  from  under  him  and  he  sat  down  very  hard. 
When  he  picked  himself  up  he  saw  the  girl  disappearing  down 
the  street,  her  shoulders  heaving  convulsive^.  Then,  being  a 
man  first  and  a  professor  afterward  (it  is  sometimes  the  other 
way)  he  swore  softly  to  himself. 

As  he  went  back  to  his  room  he  wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  the  story  to  "  get  around."  He  knew  from  sad  experience 
that  reports,  true  or  otherwise,  can  go  the  rounds  of  even  a 
large  college  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  He  derived  a  sort  of 
melancholy  satisfaction  from  speculating  as  to  who  would  be 
the  first  person  to  mention  it  to  him.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the 
instructor  in  Greek,  who  sat  next  to  him  at  the  table.  The 
Professor  could  almost  imagine  him  coming  down  late  to  dinner 
and  beginning  conversation  with  : 

"Well,  Hoffman,  they  tell  me  you've  been  doing  the  acrobatic 
lately." 

Or  perhaps  it  would  be  the  authority  on  Shakespeare  who 
would  greet  him  with,  "  To  smooth  the  ice—"     Worst  of  all,  it 
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might  be  the  head  of  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature  who 
might  remark  pensively  : 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! " 

Several  days  passed,  and  still  the  Professor  waited.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  he  decided  that  he  could  endure  the  suspense 
no  longer.  The  whole  college  must  be  laughing  at  him,  he 
thought,  and  he  might  as  well  face  it.  He  went  down  to  dinner 
that  evening  determined  to  know  the  worst. 

*'  Mce  day,"  he  began  genially  as  he  took  his  seat. 

The  head  of  the  chemistry  department  scowled. 

"  Too  cold,"  he  grumbled. 

"Tis  a  little  bit  chilly,"  agreed  the  Professor.  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  froze  before  night." 

Nobody  replied  ;  but  the  Professor  was  not  at  all  disconcerted. 
He  enjoyed  lecturing. 

"The  walks  around  here  are  very  slippery  when  it  freezes. 
It  is  positively  dangerous.  Why,  I  almost  fell  down  the  other 
day." 

"That  so?" 

"  In  fact,"  continued  the  Professor,  growing  bolder,  "  I  might 
say  that  I  did  fall  down." 

But  this  remark  seemed  to  awaken  no  memories  in  the  mind 
of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  He  only  said,  "  Is  that  so?"  and 
went  on  with  his  dinner.  As  for  Professor  Hoffman,  he  was 
surprised  ;  he  was  even  disappointed.  He  went  up  to  his  room 
and  meditated  profoundly,  in  the  intervals  of  correcting  Ger- 
man papers.  He  was  very  busy  that  week,  and  not  being  able 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  what  he  had  come  to  consider  the 
question,  it  was  some  time  before  the  truth  dawned  on  him. 
When  it  came,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  known  it  always  : 
she  had  not  told  !  He  might  have  known,  he  told  himself  ;  but 
why  had  she  not  told  ?  The  answer  forced  itself  upon  him,  try 
as  he  would  to  avoid  it ;  she  had  not  considered  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  it.  When  this  revelation  came  to  him, 
the  Professor  called  himself  a  fool,  and  then,  by  way  of  variety, 
he  informed  himself  that  he  was  several  kinds  of  an  idiot. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  this  unwonted  outburst,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  renewed  energy  to  his  duties,  and  although  he  did  not 
really  forget  the  incident,  it  retreated  to  the  fringe  of  his  con- 
sciousness and  did  not  trouble  him  unduly.  It  was,  then,  with 
a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasure  that  he  saw  her  approach  his  desk 
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an«l  stop,  one  day  after  class,  to  ask  if  he  bad  any  office  hours. 
The  Professor  peered  at  her  benevolently. 

"  Bave  I  Qone  posted  ?"  be  demanded. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.     '*  1  think  not,"  she  said  demurely. 

"I  will  arrange  it."'  said  tbe  Professor,  and  tbe  girl  turned 
away.  A  girl  who  had  been  waiting  for  her  outside  the  door 
greeted  her  eagerly. 

"Get  stung  by  the  asp  ?"  she  asked  hopefully. 

The  Professor  did  not  hear  the  answer.  He  was  wondering, 
"Why  asp  ?"  Thoughts  of  Cleopatra  flashed  through  his  mind, 
but  they  brought  no  solution.  It  was  some  time  before  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  only  an  assistant  professor  after  all,  and  that 
the  word  "asp"  might  be  obtained  by  leaving  off  most  of  the 
letters  of  his  title.  Then  he  suddenly  remembered  his  office 
hours.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  bulletin  board  had 
announced  that  Professor  Hoffman  might  be  consulted  at  cer- 
tain times  and  seasons,  and  strangely  enough,  these  times 
were  always  when  he  had  classes.  Anxious  students,  furtively 
haunting  the  corridor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  German  office,  failed 
to  find  him  so  often  that  hope  deserted  them.  The  explanation 
was  that  the  Professor,  not  caring  to  spend  several  hours  a 
week  in  the  German  office,  which  was  small  and  rather  stuffy, 
would  arrive  some  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
stay  until  ten  minutes  after,  and  then  depart  to  his  class  with 
the  consciousness  of  duty  performed.  Finding  that  no  one, 
apparently,  cared  to  consult  him,  the  Professor  posted  no  more 
office  hours. 

But  this,  he  told  himself,  was  quite  different,  and  so,  late  that 
afternoon,  he  might  have  been  seen  to  walk  down  the  corridor 
in  a  manner  which,  in  a  less  impressive  individual,  might  have 
been  called  sneaky,  and  pin  something  up  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  girl  did  not  come.  The  Professor 
wished  that  he  had  mentioned  some  particular  time  for  her  to 
speak  to  him.  He  wondered  what  it  was  she  wanted  ;  perhaps 
she  was  going  to  ask  about  the  last  written  lesson. 

On  the  day  she  came  the  Professor  was  not  thinking  of  her 
at  all.  He  was  considering  a  letter  which  had  come  to  him  in 
the  morning's  mail.  It  offered  him  a  position  in  a  Western 
university,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  should  accept, 
troubled  him.  The  salary  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  one 
which  he  was  at  present  receiving,  but  the  difference  was  not 
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sufficient  to  be  an  inducement  in  itself.  Most  of  the  Professor's 
friends  were  in  the  East ;  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  college.  He  took  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  reread 
it ;  then  he  put  it  back  in  its  envelope.  His  mind  was  made  up 
at  last — he  would  not  go. 

1  { Good  morning,  Professor  Hoffman,"  said  some  one,  and  the 
Professor  turned  to  see  Miss  Dean.  She  was  so  sorry  to  trouble 
him,  she  explained,  but  she  wanted  to  take  advanced  work  in 
German  after  she  graduated,  and  then  go  abroad.  Would  the 
Professor  advise  her  to  remain  East,  or  to  go  farther  West  ? 
Her  family  had  not  been  able  to  agree  and  they  had  said  they 
would  abide  by  his  decision,  as  he  was  doubtless  well-informed 
on  such  matters. 

The  Professor  blushed  a  great  deal,  and  bowed.  Would  Miss 
Dean  tell  him  what  institutions  her  family  had  mentioned  as 
suitable  ?  Miss  Dean  consented,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
Western  university  that  her  father  had  favored,  the  Professor 
found  that  the  name  was  one  which  had  been  much  in  his 
thoughts  of  late.  He  explained  to  Miss  Dean  the  high  position 
which  this  university  held  because  of  its  excellent  graduate 
courses. 

Miss  Dean  expressed  herself  as  most  grateful  to  Professor 
Hoffman.  Professor  Hoffman  assured  Miss  Dean  that  it  had 
been  a  pleasure.  Professor  Hoffman  was  always  glad — and  so 
forth.  As  the  girl  reached  the  door  she  turned  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  something. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  began,  and  her  eyes  and  voice  had  not  that 
humility  which  should  characterize  even  a  senior's  conversation 
with  a  member  of  the  faculty,  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  not  be 
there  to  help  me  complete  my  education." 

The  Professor  smiled,  and  when  the  Professor  smiled  he  was 
not  at  all  unpleasant  to  look  upon. 

"  I  expect  to  be  there  next  year  myself,"  he  said. 

Helena  Franklin  Miller. 


SKirn  m:s 
The  Voice  oi  the  i  tan  \  Sdvgib 

a  shaft  of  Bong  In  arrow  Sight, 
Careering  high  from  sheer  delight, 

More  swift  than  human  thought  ; 
When  thick  and  fast  on  its  ephemeral  path, 
Pursues  a  inany-throatrd  aftermath, 

Orchestral  tones  intensely  wrought 
With  yearning  cries  and  straining  shrieks, 
Like  one  who  some  denied  thing  seeks, 

Guessing  its  worth,  though  yet  untaught. 
But  spurt,  and  strain,  and  throbbing  stress, 
Of  the  lesser  sounds  are  purposeless, — 

A  song  once  sung,  in  vain  is  sought. 

Laurel  Sullivan. 


A  person  that  indulges  in  the  sport  of  hunting,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  fishing,  for  a  doodle-bug,  must  possess  rather  more 

than  the  ordinary  amount  of 

How  to  Catch  a  Doodle-Bug  patience  and  tactful  persua- 
siveness. He  must  have  the 
qualities  of  the  angler,  who,  when  he  has  discovered  the  proper 
spot,  is  willing  to  sit  in  the  sun  by  the  hour  and  painstakingly 
and  skillfully  jiggle  his  line  to  captivate  a  wary  bass. 

In  the  case  of  the  doodle-bug  one  uses,  instead  of  a  line,  a 
straw  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  carefully  selected  from  the 
broom  behind  the  kitchen  door.  The  proper  spot  is  sometimes 
not  discovered  at  once.  The  best  place  to  look  for  it  is  in  a 
bare  patch  of  ground,  where  the  grass  does  not  grow  or  is  not 
very  abundant.  If  you  find  here  a  smooth  round  hole,  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  can  further  discover  not  far  away  the  earth 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  hole  and  neatly  piled  up,  then  you 
are  certain  that  you  are  properly  located  to  begin  operations. 

First  you  must  find  out  whether  the  doodle-bug  is  at  home  or 
not.  This  necessitates  a  careful  investigation  with  the  straw. 
Push  it  down  till  it  comes  to  a  stopping  place  either  from  con- 
tact with  the  bug  or  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Working  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  bug,  punch  him  several  times  and 
then  let  go  of  the  straw  and  await  the  consequences.  The  end 
of  the  straw  that  is  in  sight  may  not  appear  to  be  very  interest- 
ing to  watch,  but  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  it,  for  perhaps  it 
will  soon  begin  to  rise  slowly  and  majestically  as  the  bug  in  a 
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dignified  manner  removes  the  foreign  invader.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  continue  perfectly  lifeless,  and  if  this  is  the  case, 
and  a  second  punching  fails  to  awaken  any  indignation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  the  bug  is  probably  away  on  business.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  they  never  willingly  go  calling  on 
their  neighbors,  as  we  shall  see  later.  If  the  straw  slowly  rises, 
let  it  come  up  until  the  bug  stops,  perhaps  for  breath.  Then 
give  the  straw  a  gentle  pull  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  let  go 
or  still  has  it  fast  between  the  sharp  pinchers  on  his  head.  He 
has  probably  let  go  and  gone  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Pull  out  the  straw  and  put  a  little  wet  earth  on  the  sharp  end. 
This  will  help  to  rouse  his  ire  as  you  begin  to  prod  him  again. 
He  is  growing  huffy  by  this  time,  and  will  grab  the  straw  with 
a  spiteful  pinch.  You  can  tell  by  the  feeling  at  your  end  of  the 
straw  when  he  has  a  good  firm  hold.  Now,  and  exactly  at  this 
moment,  you  must  give  a  hasty  jerk,  and  out  he  comes — or  he 
doesn't.  If  he  does  not,  you  would  better  try  one  of  his  neighbors 
and  leave  him  in  peace,  for  he  does  not  bite  well  a  second  time. 

When  you  have  finally  landed  one  of  the  white,  grub-like 
animals,  you  may  wonder  what  to  do  with  him.  His  formid- 
able pinchers  make  him  look  almost  too  dangerous  to  touch. 
Pick  him  up  in  a  leaf  if  you  can  screw  up  sufficient  courage, 
and  take  him  to  call  on  his  nearest  neighbor ;  for  is  it  not 
always  well  to  cultivate  sociability  ?  The  neighbor  is  probably 
the  grumpy  creature  that  you  first  tried  to  land,  but  who  went 
into  a  sulk  after  too  much  punching.  Well,  here  we  send  the 
other  bug  headforemost  into  his  front  door  to  cheer  him  up  a 
little.  In  a  few  moments  things  begin  to  get  interesting.  The 
second  bug  comes  out  even  faster  than  he  went  in,  his  pinchers 
probably  locked  with  those  of  his  host,  and  if  you  have  any 
sporting  blood,  you  will  now  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing a  battle  royal.  If  you  should  carelessly  send  the  visitor 
in  backwards,  there  would  be  carnage  instead  of  a  battle  ;  for, 
not  being  able  to  use  his  means  of  defense,  he  would  emerge  in 
a  humbled  and  very  much  chewed-up  state. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  simpler  process  than  the  one  that  I 
have  described,  I  will  give  you  the  theory  handed  down  from 
previous  generations.  This  is  that  if  one  calls  "  Doodle — doodle 
— doodle,"  in  the  sweetest  and  most  persuasive  way  possible, 
the  doodle-bug  never  fails  to  come  out  to  you  of  his  own  accord. 
I  have  always  failed  in  this  second  method,  but  it  is  probably 
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because  my  voice  ifl  do!  of  the  proper  sort.  Perhaps  i/uu  can 
Bpeak  in  tones  bo  alluringly  sweet  as  to  melt  even  t  he  ln-art  of  a 
doodle-bug. 

J.  Winifred  Smith. 


The  Fire  in  the  Heart 

There  is  fire  in  the  sky. 

White  fire  in  the  sky, 
Above  the  narrow  road  that  climbs  the  hill. 

But  that  light  whose  gleam  I  mark 

Rends  not  the  mantling  dark 
That  falls  and  draws  about  more  closely  still. 

Bent  old  trees  above  me  lean, 

In  the  shadows,  where  they  lean, 
I  hear  the  birds,  whose  long  wings  brush  the  bough, 

'Round  me  go  the  vagrant  bands 

Of  winds,  that  touch  my  hands, 
And  softly  passing,  pause  to  cool  my  brow. 

There  is  music  in  my  ears, 

A  strange  song  in  my  ears, 
And  odors  blown  from  flowers  out  of  sight, 

Borne  on  airs  that  come  and  go 

Like  shuttles,  to  and  fro 
In  the  dim  loom  of  the  ancient  weaver,  Night. 

There  is  fire  in  my  heart, 

White  fire  in  my  heart, 
And  its  lightnings  all  my  darkened  being  fill. 

Through  strange  joy  and  old  pain 

It  drives  me  on  to  gain 
The  Peace  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Henrietta  Sperry. 


•ffn   /ifcemortam 

HELEN  AYER  MARDEN 

January  22,  1886-April  29,  1909 

So  widely  known  and  so  greatly  beloved  was  Helen  Marden 
that  the  shock  and  grief  occasioned  by  her  tragic  end  has  been 
inconceivable.  There  was  such  abounding  life,  such  fairy-like 
spriteliness ;  she  lived  in  such  cloudless  sunshine,  hers  was  so 
childlike  a  trustfulness ;  and  deeper  in  her  heart  there  was  such 
a  wealth  of  sympathy,  of  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  of 
faithfulness  to  friends,  that  it  would  seem  she  could  ill  be 
spared  from  this  world. 

Hers  was  an  unusually  keen  and  active  mind  and  she  was 
richly  endowed  with  talents  which  she  was  ever  ready  to  employ 
for  those  about  her.  Her  school  and  college  records  were  excel- 
lent. She  had  received  many  honors  from  her  class  and  her 
associates.  She  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  of  the 
Glee  Club,  and  of  Clef  Club  ;  she  served  for  two  years  in  the 
College  Choir  ;  she  was  assigned  an  important  part  in  the  Senior 
Class  play. 

Her  death  has  called  forth  the  sympathy  of  thousands  of 
loving  hearts  throughout  this  broad  land  ;  both  for  the  bereaved 
friends  and  classmates,  and  for  that  most  loving  of  family 
circles  of  which  she  was  the  life.  Her  memorial  will  be  more 
durable  than  stone,  more  precious  than  gold,  for  it  will  consist 
in  an  ever  widening  increase  of  cheerfulness  in  life,  of  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  of  sacrifice  for  others,  and  especially  in  the 
strengthening  of  those  bonds  of  sympathy  of  which  this  world 
stands  so  much  in  need,  and  without  which  it  would  be  but  a 
dreary  dwelling  place. 

Henry  Dike  Sleeper. 


EDITORIAL 

President  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  whose  name  for  thirty-four  years 
has  been  synonymous  with  Smith  College,  has  received  from 
the  trustees  their  sorrowful  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  September  1,  1910.  For  the  rare  privilege  which  we 
as  students  have  enjoyed,  in  that  we  have  been  under  his  guid- 
ance during  these  last  richest  years  of  his  service,  in  return  for 
the  care  he  lavishes  upon  us,  we  can  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  our  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  adequately 
to  express. 

When  casual  visitors  at  Morning  Prayers  have  expressed 
sympathy  that  we  could  not  know  President  Seelye  better,  they 
have  met  with  surprise  and  indignation.  For  though  with 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  students  it  is  impossible  that  the 
President  should  inquire  into  the  family  history  of  each  one 
as  minutely  as  he  did  when  the  total  number  of  pupils  and  fac- 
ulty was  eighteen,  yet,  as  one  of  our  number  would  tell  you, 
and  she  has  come  to  us  from  far  Japan,  "Though  we  do  not  talk 
to  him,  we  feel  it,  his  love  and  sympathy  for  the  girls,  what  he 
has  done  for  the  college."  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  Emerson  con- 
ceived the  purpose  of  friendship,  as  standing  for  "  a  message,  a 
thought,  a  sincerity,"  that  we  revere  our  President  as  our  friend. 
And  if  anyone  should  ask  us  how  we  may  receive  this  message, 
the  real  spirit  of  the  man,  without  more  personal  contact,  we 
would  remind  him  of  the  cry  of  Confucius  of  old,  "  How  can  a 
man  be  concealed  ?    How  can  a  man  be  concealed  ?  " 

When  we  first  came  to  college,  some  of  us  were  forlorn  and 
homesick.  We  found  in  the  President  not  merely  a  splendid 
figure-head  for  great  occasions,  but  one  who  could  read  the 
Bible  to  us  every  day  so  that  we  knew  he  must  be  living  it,  one 
in  whose  sympathy  we  felt  included  and  consoled,  the  sympathy 
which  radiates  from  President  Seelye  and  is  reflected  in  the 
"college  spirit"  of  kindliness  and   good  will.      Others  of  us 
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arrived  in  Northampton  somewhat  hoydenish  and  bent  entirely 
upon  athletic  success.  So,  perhaps,  that  first  autumn  we  did 
not  all  always  realize  our  privilege  in  attending  the  President's 
afternoon  lectures  on  "The  Idea  of  the  College."  Perhaps  not 
infrequently  at  that  hour  we  entertained  visions  of  Bay  State 
or  the  Pie  Factory.  But  somehow  we  learned,  or  found  out 
afterward  that  we  had  learned,  that  we  were  not  mere  units  in 
a  great  plant  or  a  business  corporation,  to  be  turned  out  with  a 
stamp  and  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  four  years,  but  that  we  were 
daughters,  to  be  "polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 
Again,  others  of  us,  struggling,  perhaps,  to  make  a  living,  had 
planned,  instead  of  well-rounded  development  along  all  lines, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  concentrated  effort  along  one  line 
with  the  hope  of  quick  success.  But  we  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  law  higher  than  that  of  necessity  and  the  call  of  talent, 
or  even  genius.  "Be  ye  perfect.''  Everyone,  feeling  his  com- 
plete understanding  of  our  point  of  view  and  his  unquestioning 
belief  in  our  best,  has  been  inspired  to  more  faithful  work, 
while  not  a  few  of  us,  observing  how  entirely  the  President  has 
given  himself  to  his  great  work  and  in  what  perfect  harmony 
he  is  with  it,  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  equip  ourselves,  in 
order  that  we  may  accomplish  something  really  fine  as  our  own 
contribution  toward  life.  Many  have  spoken  of  his  strength, 
strength  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  glow  of  life, 
which  manifests  itself  in  perfect  control  of  the  situation,  which 
assumes  nothing,  which  is  allied  with  gentleness  and  magna- 
nimity, and  of  which  there  is  much  to  spare.  One  of  the 
students  here,  coming  from  Chicago,  dwells  upon  his  tran- 
quility, which  to  her  is  the  superlative  of  strength.  "  He  lives 
far  above  me  and  my  friends,  but  I  like  to  go  up  there  and 
rest.  It  is  like  being  at  home  and  looking  out  over  the  lake 
when  it  is  calm."  We  have  gladly  yielded  to  his  authority, 
his  absolute  reliability,  bought  at  the  cost,  we  believe,  of  long 
thought  and  prayer  and  a  deep  experience  of  life;  because 
he  exerts  it  only  that  he  may  fortify  us  against  "those  burdens 
of  poverty,  of  shame  or  of  cruelty"  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  most  heedless  of  us  here  when  we  have  gone  out  from 
our  Alma  Mater  and  are  "lost  in  the  wide,  wide  world." 
Others  of  us  take  refuge  in  his  optimism.  When  we  have  been 
disheartened,  he  has  pointed  the  way  to  hope  and  encourage- 
ment and  peace,  opened  our  eyes  anew  to  the  beauty  of  the 
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world  about  as  and  the  shimmer  of  the  ideal  which  is  i 

absent  from  the  plain  and  the  practical;  he  has  remind* 

"the  sufficiency  of  good  for  all  our  needs,"  and  recalled  the  vision, 

not  of  this  world  hut  of  another.     For  his  optimism  is  one  with 

his  faith,  recreative  and  prophetic.  Perhaps  it  is  Uvau- 
are  not  entirely  free  from  the  shackles  of  adolescence,  or  it  i 
have  come  from  the  reading  of  Btrange  books  and  half-under- 
stood theories,  or  very  possibly  it  is  the  effect  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  for,  as  Mr.  A.  G.  Wells,  in  his  book,  "  Mankind 
in  the  Making,"  maintains,  the  majority  of  young  people  at  the 
present  day  are  frankly  agnostic.  Though  Mr.  Wells's  view 
surely  is  exaggerated,  yet  we  have  all,  doubtless,  soouer  or 
later  acknowledged  ourselves  unable  to  answer  the  questions  of 
whence  we  came  and  whither,  if  anywhere,  we  are  tending. 
Perhaps  we  have  solemnly  renounced  our  long-cherished  belief 
in  the  blessed  angels  and  "the  bright  squadrons"  sent  by  a 
merciful  God  to  "succor  those  that  succor  want."  Some  of 
us  have  even  committed  the  great  heresy  of  wondering  if  the 
struggle  were  worth  while.  And  President  Seelye  has  spoken 
with  the  fervor  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  and  we  have  gone 
away  ready  "  to  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles,  to  run  and 
not  be  weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint." 

It  is  these  facts  which  bind  us  all  together  and  make  us  a 
college.  Each  new  class  that  comes  up  with  its  own  individu- 
ality, goes  feeling  that  he  holds  the  thing  which  lasts,  which 
abides.  It  is  this  which  gives  college  a  deeper  meaning  for  us, 
which  makes  it  more  than  clubs,  appointments  and  departmental 
or  athletic  success.  Though  no  one  more  than  President  Seelye 
would  deplore  any  "sadness  of  farewell"  when  he  shall  leave 
us,  yet  it  is  inevitable,  at  once  the  burden  and  the  crown  of  our 
humanity,  that  our  hearts  will  ache  for  the  sound  of  the  familiar 
voice  and  his  kindly  glance ;  but  the  message,  the  truth,  com- 
municated to  us  by  that  voice  and  that  glance  can  never  be 
taken  from  us.  It  will  always  be  one  of  our  dearest  joys  to 
remember  that  it  was  for  this  he  labored,  that  the  spiritual 
forces  from  which  he  drew  his  strength,  and  which  sustained 
his  spirit,  might  be  freely  ours — "  like  the  light  which  gladdens 
us,  like  the  air  we  breathe." 
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"The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

And  now,  since  we  are  in  the  habit  of  centennials,  let  us  have 
one  more  chance  to  say,  "What  a  year  1809  was  V  But  this 
time,  for  contrast,  we  shall  commemorate,  not  a  Lincoln  or  a 
Darwin,  no  giant  in  the  aggressive  world  of  actualities, — nay, 
rather,  one  whose  life  spent  itself  in  drifting,  in  an  inactivity 
which  saddened  him  while  he  made  no  struggle  against  it,  one 
whose  nearest  approach  to  ambition  was  an  ineffectual  regret 
that  he  had  none.  Surely,  you  say,  a  man  to  be  forgotten,  and 
that  quickly. 

Ah,  but  wait  ;  for  one  day  into  the  hands  of  this  man,  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  dreaming  among  his  books,  there  came  the 
copy  of  a  rare  old  Persian  manuscript,  discovered  by  a  friend  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  "written  on  yellow  paper  with  purple- 
black  ink  profusely  powdered  with  gold."  Reading  the  Orien- 
tal stanzas  it  contained,  this  nineteenth  century  dilettante  dis- 
covered that  at  the  time  when  William  of  Normandy  was 
conquering  England,  there  lived  in  Persia  a  philosopher,  Omar 
Khayyam,  who  felt  and  thought  with  a  heart  and  brain  more 
akin  to  Fitzgerald's  own  than  any  in  the  great  circle  of  the  men 
he  loved,  be  it  in  life  or  in  book,  a  man  with  the  same  bitter- 
sweet philosophy  of  question  : 

"  There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key  ; 
There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not  see  "  ; 

a  man  with  his  own  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  a  sentimentalist 
and  dreamer  like  himself,  who  felt  the  poignancy  of  "the  mem- 
ory of  sweet  things  that  have  an  end." 

"  Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say  ; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  yesterday  ?  " 
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And  bo,  to  till  the  aching  hours  of  his  leisure,  to  keep  him 
Tom  thinking  of  their  futility,  Fitzgerald  transmuted  the  old 
tarsias  verses  into  a  glowing  Qnglish  poem.      The  metal  has 

:ome  from  Fitzgerald's  alchemist  furnace  pure  and  ennobled. 

And  now  on  how  many  a  college  book-shelf  there  stands  a 
■{ell-thumbed  copy  of  dear  old  Omar.  Nor  are  we  concerned 
est  agnosticism  and  epicureanism  grow  in  our  midst  by  virtue 
^f  the  turning  of  his  pages.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  smile  at 
.he  old  pagan,  yet  with  a  tenderness  for  one  who,  loving  beauty. 
sought  to  stifle  his  yearnings  only  with  its  mockery;  and  a  sigh, 
xk>,  for  his  wistful  interpreter.  If  some  of  us  who  are  young 
like  to  pretend  at  times  that  we,  too,  are  tired  and  old  and 
skeptical,  may  it  not  be  indulged  in  us  as  a  luxury  of  our  red- 
blooded  youthfulness,  if  only  we  do  not  mistake  our  pleasure 
for  anything  but  literary  sentimentality  ?  We  all  know  that  it 
is  just  because  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  these  things  that  makes 
bhem  of  interest  to  us.  The  haunting  beauty  which  Fitzgerald 
has  immortalized  we  may  enjoy  with  the  knowledge  that  it,  at 
least,  is  real  and  worth  while,  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  no  amount  of  rubaiyating  of  Persian  Kittens  or  of  others 
humorously  inclined  can  dim  this  charm. 

The  pathetic  surprise  which  would  be  Fitzgerald's  did  he 
know  that  his  fame-secure  memory  is  of  interest  to  us  a  hundred 
years  after  his  birth,  is  well  brought  out  in  a  very  good  little 
appreciation  of  him  in  the  Williams  Literary  Monthly.  And 
in  the  same  magazine,  and  by  the  same  pen,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  "University  Life  of  Some  English  Romanticists,"  which 
has  a  charming  literary  flavor,  and  which  tells  about  the  very 
men  whom  we  associate  with  Fitzgerald — Tennyson  and  Thack- 
eray, his  beloved  friends,  together  with  others  of  the  immortal 
group  who  came  earlier.  To  anyone  in  college  the  story  of  the 
college  life  of  these  men  could  not  fail  to  be  of  peculiar  interest. 

For  something  savoring  of  all  that  is  young  and  a-dance  with 
life,  which  sends  vain  philosophy  a-packing,  commend  us  to  the 
gypsy  songs  of  which  college  periodicals  show  so  goodly  a  crop 
this  spring.  However  reminiscent  they  may  be  of  Kipling  and 
Stevenson,  we  think  the  "Wanderlust"  a  real  emotion  of  a  very 
poetic  sort  which  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  feel 
stirring  within  one,  in  response  to  the  out-door  appeal  of  spring, 
and  a  more  invigorating  subject  for  verse  than  the  "modest 
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violet"  type  of  spring  poem.  "An  Hour  in  Vagabondia"  in 
the  Vassar  Miscellany  leads  us  from  one  to  another  of  the 
things  poets  have  said  of  this  charming  country.  "  Dickon 
and  Louis  and  I "  and  "  The  Wind  "  in  the  Dartmouth  Magazine 
and  "  Gypsy  Blood  "  in  the  Yale  Courant  are  examples. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  a  similarity  of  comment  on  col- 
lege life  in  the  editorials  of  different  magazines.  This  month 
in  the  Mills  College  Magazine,  "On  the  Exchange  of  Compli- 
ments/' calls  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  "  T.  L.'s."  A  con- 
tributor to  The  Mount  Holyoke  finds  college  life  full  of  artifi- 
cialities, instancing  first  the  exaggerated  praise  which  girls 
heap  on  each  other;  while  an  editorial  called  "Flattery"  in 
the  Vassar  Miscellany  scores  the  habit  effectively,  quoting  a 
vigorous  passage  from  Harriet  Martin eau  which  shows  it  to  be 
pernicious,  inconsiderate  and  underbred.  And  that  sets  us  to 
questioning  whether  here  in  Smith  the  "  T.  L."  has  not  too  long 
survived  its  hard-worked  boarding-school  existence,  whether 
we  do  not  embrace  each  other  after  success  or  failure,  indiffer- 
ently, with  "My  dear,  you  did  wonderfully,  I  was  just  crazy 
about  it,"  and  whether  insincerity  of  any  kind  is  not  a  serious 
thing.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that  these  comments  are  all  drawn 
from  the  magazines  of  women's  colleges.  We  refrain  from 
comment. 

We  quote  the  following  verse  : 

To  the  Incomparable  Genee 

Discordant  blare  of  unmelodious  music 
Made  hideous  with  joke  and  chatter  low, 
A  coarse  and  ugly  dance,  with  ugly  dancers — 
The  flashy  tinsel  of  a  gaudy  show. 

Eye,  ear,  and  mind  are  all  aweary 

Of  this  monotonous  vulgarity, 

And  vainly  strive  to  find  in  song  or  singing, 

A  touch  of  wit,  or  hint  of  melody. 

But  now  the  stage  is  clear,  the  music  ceases, 
And  lo  !  with  dainty  nod  and  lissome  sway 
There  flits  before  our  eyes  a  faery  vision — 
Petite  Genee ! 
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Forgotten  «iuit<-  the  cheap  and  tawdry  Betting 
Of  her,  the  jewel  of  all  moving  things, 
A  Bower  that  the  breesei  toss  end  fondle, 

A  bird  that  hath  no  need  for  wings  ; 

Look!  now  she  is  the  gently  rhythmic  motion 

Of  some  bright  wave  upon  the  breast  of  ocean, 

And  now,  with  leap  and  start 

And  graceful  dash  and  dart 

She  seems  a  puff  of  thistle  that  the  winds  have  caught, 

And  made  their  merry  sport ; 

And  ever  and  anon  from  out  the  dancing 

A  little  face  gleams  forth,  beset  with  curls 

And  ever  and  anon,  there  shine  and  twinkle 

Two  tiny  feet,  from  out  the  myriad  whirls. 

What  words  may  tell  the  subtle  magic 
Of  this  embodyment  of  pure  delight  ? 
What  eye  hath  seen,  or  heart  imagined 
A  human  creature  half  so  gay  and  light? 

She  is  the  very  soul  of  lovely  motion 

As  to  and  fro, 

Now  fast,  now  slow 

She  glides 

With  free,  smooth  slides, 

Then  hops  and  skips, 

With  bends  and  dips 

That  flow  into  a  long  and  languorous  ripple 

Like  that  which  floats  athwart  a  wind-kissed  mountain  lake 

And  suddenly  begins  to  break 

And  shiver 

Into  a  thousand  flashing  undulations, 

And  now  is  still, 

And  now  is  all  aquiver 

With  delicate  vibration  ; 

A  merry  little  wave,  intoxicated 

With  some  unfathomed  joy,  all  strange  and  new 

It  can  not  help  but  rise  and  fall  and  tremble 

In  this  blithe  ecstasy,  that  thrills  it  thro'  and  thro'. 

All  day  it  plays  its  happy  game 

And  curls 

And  whirls 

And  never  is  the  same, 

But  changes  ever, 

Ceasing  never, 

Now  struck  with  sunlight  to  a  tongue  of  flame, 

That  shakes 

And  breaks, 

And  shimmers  down  into  a  wave  again  ; 
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Now  lulled  to  slumber  on  the  lake's  soft  bosom, 
Beneath  the  dreaming  moon's  caressing  ray, 
Yet  ever  eager  for  the  sun's  first  greeting 
To  call  it  forth  to  laughter  and  to  play. 

With  feet  that  scarce  do  touch  the  ground 

She  floats,  like  some  sweet  sound 

Upon  the  air 

That  doth  delight  to  bear 

A  burden  such  as  she,  so  quaint,  so  fair. 

She  is  some  faery  dancer  out  of  faery  land 

Wandered  away  from  that  enchanted  strand 

Where  all  the  jolly  elves  and  little  sprites 

Hold  faery  revelry  on  moonlit  nights, 

And  dance  and  sing 

In  charmed  ring 

Of  elfin  joys,  and  magical  delights. 

Yet  thro'  the  gay  abandon  of  her  dancing 

We  ever  feel  the  soul  that  makes  it  all, 

A  soul  as  pure,  and  sweet,  and  lovely — 

But  while  we  gaze, 

With  dainty  nod  and  lissome  sway 

Grenee 

Is  sped  away ! 

Discordant  blare  of  unmelodious  music 
Made  hideous  with  joke  and  chatter  low, 
A  coarse  and  noisy  song,  with  noisy  singers, 
The  flashy  tinsel  of  a  gaudy  show. 

— L.  Maurice  Warner-  Jones ,  in  The  Dartmouth  Magazine. 
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(  >n  a  Wabm  Spring  Night 

On  a  warm  Bpring  night 
When  the  moon  waa  hright, 

Deep  in  a  woodland  dell, 
The  fairies  came  so  quick,  so  light. 
Like  the  sweet  faint  chimes  of  a  bell. 

In  fresh  dewdrops  the  queen  was  crowned, 

They  flashed  in  the  moon's  white  rays  ; 
There  tiny  sprites,  blue,  yellow  and  white, 

Like  a  sparkling  rainbow  maze. 

The  warm  spring  night  grew  very  sweet, 

The  fairies  danced  in  glee, 
But  the  footprints  of  their  tiny  feet 

Are  all  we  mortals  see. 

For  the  morning  sun  found  the  earth  all  wet. 
And  the  queen  and  her  sprites  not  there, 

But  where  they'd  been  grew  violets, 
On  moss-green  carpet,  'neath  maidenhair. 

Katherine  D.  Hinman  1908. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  missionary  record  wish  to  express  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  outgoing  Monthly  Board  in  print- 
ting  in  these  pages  a  record  which, 

Smith  College  Missionary  Record     we  trust,  has  met  with  some  interest 

among  alumna?  and  students.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Board  of  1908-9  for  the  fair  arrangement  by  which  they  made 
it  possible  to  print  the  record  in  the  Monthly,  when,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  independent  publication  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  We 
are  glad  to  have  these  reports  continue,  as  it  had  been  found  truly  impossible 
to  crowd  thirty-five  whole,  life-size  missionaries,  and  still  more,  Smith  mis- 
sionaries into  the  allotted  space  of  the  current  year. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  friends  for  enabling  us  to  meet  expenses  to  date. 
The  Editor  feels  too  deeply  chagrined  at  her  failure  to  compress  the  record 
into  the  space  originally  granted,  to  refer  now  even  distantly,  to  financial 
needs.  But  if  these  words  touch  any  heart  which  burns  with  charity,  we 
would  merely  suggest  (letting  the  words  slink  down  out  of  sight  at  the  end 
of  this  apology)  that  our  treasurer  is  Mrs.  E.  M.  Harwood  (checks  payable  to 
Emily  Huntington  Harwood),  254  Ocean  Avenue,  New  London,  Connecticut. 
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Having  graduated  from  college  in  1903,  Florence  M.  Rumsey  sailed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1907  for  Himeji,  Japan,  under  the  AmericanBaptist  Missionary  Union. 

What  she  has  been  doing  in  her  year  and 

Florence  Maria  Rumsey,  1903  a  half  on  the  field  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  her  letters.  Speak- 
ing of  the  situation  before  her,  she  says  :  "The  question  I  have  in  mind  is, 
'  What  sort  of  a  community  is  this,  outside  the  gates  of  our  school,  and  what 
do  onr  girls  have  to  do  when  they  return  to  it  after  six  or  seven  years  with 
us?'  My  prayer  is  that  God  will  make  saints  of  these  girls  ;  my  confidence 
is  that  ;  God  is  able  to  realize  man's  highest  ideals' :  and  my  daily  work  is 
the  study  of  Japanese  primers  and  a  grammar  of  the  Japanese  language 
written  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Lange  and  translated  from  German  into  English  by 
a  missionary,  Christopher  Noss.  I  have  also  to  try  to  understand  what  the 
girls  say  to  me  in  Japanese  and  to  speak  with  them  in  that  same  bewildering 
language.  Besides  this  I  teach  in  the  school — very  elementary  English  five 
and  a  half  hours  each  week."  Miss  Rumsey  has  now  almost  completed  her 
preparation  for  more  thorough  work  in  this  girls'  school  of  Himeji,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Briggs. 

Last  spring  (1908)  Miss  Rumsey  spent  a  week  of  service  on  the  good  ship 
Fukuin  Maru  (Gospel  Ship),  which,  flying  the  stars  and  stripes  at  her  mast- 
head, carries  the  good  news  to  the  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea,  only  recently 
opened  to  missionaries. 

Address,  Himeji,  Japan. 

Our  only  missionary  in  Korea  is  Mrs.  William  B.  Hunt  (Anna  Lloyd  '96). 
Although  she  says  that  she  has  not  been  on  the  field  long  enough  to  write 

anything  of  interest,  the  following  letter 

Anna  Mary  Lloyd  Hunt,  1896     proves  the  contrary. 

Chai  Ryung,  Korea,  December  12, 1908. 

.  .  .  My  life  out  here  has  been  short,  sailing  for  Korea  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1906,  from  which  time  to  the  present  moment  the  days  have  been 
practically  filled  with  the  care  of  three  children, — Dorothy,  eight,  Bruce, 
five,  and  Lloyd,  one  (the  last,  only,  my  own  child) ;  the  domestic  duties,  such 
as  managing  servants  you  can  hardly  converse  with  ;  and  then  the  struggle 
with  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  ...  I  have  passed  the  first 
year  examination,  but  with  all  the  other  requirements  at  my  hand  could  not 
cover  the  second  year's  work,  so  I  am  still  at  it  and  consequently  not  in  any 
regular  work,  which  I  long  so  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  I  are  both  under  the  appointment  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
.  .  .  We  are  stationed  at  Chai  Ryung,  fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad, 
which  distance  must  be  made  in  a  chair  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
coolies,  who  walk  along  at  a  splendid  pace,  and  so  as  one  man  that  the  motion 
is  quite  soothing  and  I  always  want  to  take  a  snooze.  There  is  one  river  to 
cross,  which,  if  the  tide  is  out,  means  you  must  grab  about  the  neck  of  a 
horribly  dirty  man  and  ride  pig-a-back  to  the  boat  away  down  below  the 
muddy  banks.     .     .     . 

As  a  compensation  for  our  long  distance  from  the  railroad,  we  have  a 
beautiful  station  site,  overlooking  on  the  left  the  village  with  its  mass  of 


.. 
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batched  roof s  nestling  in  between  the  hills ;  and  In  front  of  us  and  to  the 
left  .  .  .  a  beautiful  rice  plain  with  foothills  and  mountains  beyond,  be- 
hind which  the  snn  sets,  painting  for  us  picture  after  picture,  ever  varying, 
ever  beautiful.  .  .  .  The  morning,  too,  with  its  bluee  and  grays  and 
purples,  is  well  worth  an  early  rise.    .    .    . 

We  have  been  in  our  own  home  only  eighl  months.  Previous  to  thai  we 
shared  a  house  here  for  a  time,  and  before  even  thai  experience  lived  in 

g  Vang  in  ;:  house  that  was  vacant  for  the  year.    One's  own  hom< 
great  blessing,  especially  when  there  are  three  youngsters  to  look  after. 

The  special  problem  of  the  Korean  field  to-day,  I  should  say.  is  to  keep  the 
evangelization  of  Korea,  pur.'  and  simple  (the  going  out  and  preaching 
Christ),  in  the  most  important  place,  letting  other  things  be  secondary,  fol- 
lowing as  the  demand  is  made  by  the  advance  of  Christianity.  But  just  now 
Korea  is  school  crazy,  and  there  is  grave  danger  with  missionary  and  Korean 
Christian  alike,  of  considering  the  education  of  Korea  primary  and  the  only 
road  toward  the  rapid  evangelization  of  the  country.  Experience  has  proved 
this  wrong,  and  it  is  hoped  that  minds  will  not  be  so  deranged  that  the 
majority  will  fall  into  the  error  of  trying  to  reach  the  soul  through  the  intel- 
lect, instead  of  reaching  the  intellect  through  the  soul.  The  success  hereto- 
fore in  the  Korean  work  has  been  because  the  missionaries  came  out  princi- 
pally as  soul- winners.  So  the  problem  becomes  two-fold,  the  need  of  evan- 
gelization pure  and  simple,  and  the  lack  of  workers  to  push  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  work. 

With  best  wishes  in  this  endeavor  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  missions. 
I  was  glad  to  know  Smith  had  sent  out  thirty- five.  I  hope  the  number  will 
increase,  that  dear  old  Smith  will  prove  herself  second  to  none. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)    Anna.  Lloyd  Hunt. 
Address.  Mrs.  William  B.  Hunt,  Chai  Ryung,  Korea. 

President  Seelye's  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
college  and  the  Rev.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.  D.,  will  succeed  to  his  office. 
Dr.  Burton  was  born  in  the  Middle  West  and  graduated  from  Carleton  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1900.  His  next  three  years  were  spent  as  principal  of 
Windom  Institute,  the  Congregational  Academy  of  Minnesota.  But,  wishing 
to  renew  his  studies  in  1903.  Dr.  Burton  entered  Me  as  a  graduate  student. 
During  four  years  at  this  university  his  successes  were  signal,  he  originated 
the  Yale  Divinity  Quarterly,  was  captain  of  the  baseball  team  and  graduated 
as  president  of  his  class  with  the  very  highest  scholastic  honors,  receiving 
his  Ph.  D.  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  During  the  next  year  Dr.  Bur- 
ton remained  at  Yale  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  as  assistant 
professor.  Though  urged  to  continue  his  work  there,  Dr.  Burton  chose  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 
he  is  now  pastor. 

A  book  entitled  "The  Problem  of  Evil,"  is  now  in  press  and  will  soon 
appear  in  Dr.  Burton's  name. 

In  September,  1910,  after  a  year  abroad  where  he  will  study  the  methods 
of  European  universities  Dr.  Burton  will  begin  active  service  at  Smith. 
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The  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  held  its  annual  luncheon  on  Satur- 
day, April  4,  at  Delnionico's,  two  hundred  and  fifty  alumna?  being  present. 
The  occasion  served  as  a  reunion  for  several  classes.  There  were  present  an 
unusual  number  from  the  classes  of  '79,  '80,  '81,  '82  and  '83.  '97  was  also 
well  represented  and  there  were  twenty-eight  members  from  the  class  of  1908. 

Since  the  luncheon  occurred  during  President  Seelye's  sojourn  in  the  South, 
he  was  unable  to  be  present -but  sent  a  message  to  which  a  response  was 
made  in  the  form  of  resolutions  drawn  up  at  the  luncheon. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  was  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  President  Seelye,  represented  the  collegiate  situation  to  the  Club. 
President  Finley  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  spoke  on  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  city's  college,  its  cosmopolitan  appeal,  its  service  as  an 
educational  opportunity  to  men  of  all  nationalities,  and  its  benefit  to  America 
in  uniting  these  varied  elements.  Dr.  Croswell  of  the  Brierly  School,  spoke 
on  woman's  position  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Burges  Johnson  analyzed  the  ances- 
try of  laughter.  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  compared  conditions  and  ideals 
in  Alaska  with  the  established  customs  and  abuses  in  the  States.  Mrs.  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  recited  several  plantation  ballads  of  great  charm.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  alumna?.  Two  undergraduates  introduced  the  new 
Smith  songs,  supported  by  a  large  chorus  of  former  Glee  Club  members. 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  1,  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
at  the  Woman's  University  Club.  Alumna?  reports  were  submitted,  officers 
elected,  and  an  account  of  college  affairs  given  by  a  member  of  the  Smith 
Students'  Council. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  May  7,  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  held  a 
reception  for  the  President-elect  of  Smith  College,  the  Rev.  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  D.  D.,  at  the  Woman's  University  Club,  Number  17  Madison  Square, 
North. 

Alumna?  costume  committees  may  be  interested  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  July,  1908  : — 

"  When  a  man  attends  his  class  reunion  nowadays  and  finds  himself  ex- 
pected to  wear  the  garb  of  a  Tyrolian  warbler,  his  attitude  is  generally  one 
■of  good-humored  acquiescence.  It  is  just  a  little  frolic  between  friends,  he 
thinks,  and  '  anything  goes.'  When  it  isn't  his  year  for  a  reunion,  however, 
and  when  in  consequence  he  stays  at  home  and  reads  the  papers,  he  gets  a 
very  different  impression  of  these  celebrations.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be 
the  case  if  his  reading  embraces  dispassionate  accounts  of  Commencements 
at  other  seats  of  learning  than  his  own.  He  learns  that  in  the  procession  at 
Stevens,  for  instance,  one  class  had  cardboard  beaks  tied  to  their  faces ; 
while  others  appeared  as  clowns,  cooks,  and  hayseeds,  or  as  the  now  inevit- 
able Highlanders.  Graduates  of  twenty-odd  years'  standing  were  dressed  as 
'yellow  kids.'  At  Smith  College  the  sweet  triennial  alumna?  had  skirts  of 
green,  with  earrings  made  of  green -stained  peanuts.  The  tendency  every- 
where was  toward  the  ultra-bizarre  or  the  grotesque.  By  the  time  a  home- 
staying  graduate  has  digested  a  few  score  such  items  he  is  apt  to  wish  that 
Yale  was  not  in  quite  this  category. 
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••  Be  oeed  do!  repine,  however,  this  reflective  grad.  The  one  thing  certain 
about  the  situation  is  that  it  is  Bnre  to  change.     Port]  I 

gowns  were  unknown  at  American  universities,  and  less  than  fifteen 
ago  our  reunions  had  no  caps  and  bells.     The  pendulum  may  be  trusted  to 
keep  on  swinging.    Nexl  year  perhaps  we  may  be  temporarily  distressed  by 
the  appearance  of  our  devoted  alumni  disguised  as  Hottentots  or  Firsi  Mort- 
Bonds,  but  the  worse  their  excesses  the  Bwifter  will  be  the  customary 

reaction.  A  quarter-century  hence  the  customs  which  we  criticise  to-day 
will  be  as  Btrange  and  preposterous  to  our  memories  as  is  now  the  headgear 
which  we  wore  in  youth." 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
alumna?  are  taken  from  the  geographical  catalogue  in  the  General  Secretary's 
orhee.  This  catalogue  is  not  published  as  yet,  but  lists  are  furnished  from  it 
upon  application  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street.  In  compiling 
the  statistics,  only  graduates  with  the  degree  of  B.  L.  or  B.  A.  are  considered, 
and  permanent  addresses  are  used  as  a  basis  as  far  as  possible. 

Massachusetts 1221        Maryland 18 

New  York 677        Delaware 16 

Connecticut 250        Nebraska 14 

Illinois 216        Oregon 11 

New  Jersey 188        Virginia 10 

Pennsylvania 148        Kansas 8 

Ohio 132        Kentucky 8 

New  Hampshire 90        Tennessee 8 

Maine 77        Arizona 7 

Vermont 75        Florida 7 

Minnesota 66        Montana 6 

Missouri 61        West  Virginia 5 

Rhode  Island 57        Georgia 4 

California 51        Louisiana ...  4 

District  of  Columbia 38        Texas 4 

Michigan 36        North  Carolina 3 

Indiana 35        North  Dakota 3 

Wisconsin 31        South  Carolina 3 

Washington 29        Utah 3 

Colorado 26        South  Dakota 2 

Iowa 26        Wyoming 2 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Mississippi  and  Nevada  have  each  1  ;  Porto  Rico  has  3, 
and  Hawaii,  1. 

There  are  sixty  alumna?  living  in  foreign  countries,  distributed  as  follows  : 

France 7        India 6 

Japan 7        Mexico 5 

Canada 6        Germany 3 

China 6        Turkey 3 

England 6        Bermuda 2 

Chile,  Italy,  Korea,  North  Wales,  Panama,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  Syria  have  each  1. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  eleven  states  in  the  alumnae  list  are 
the  first  eleven  in  the  geographical  list  of  undergraduates  for  1907-1908  found 
in  the  President's  Report  for  last  year.  The  order  is  somewhat  different. 
In  the  undergraduate  list  New  Jersey  is  third,  Illinois  fourth,  and  Connecti- 
cut fifth.  Maine  is  eighth  instead  of  ninth,  Minnesota  is  ninth  instead  of 
eleventh,  New  Hampshire  is  tenth  instead  of  eighth,  and  Vermont  is  eleventh 
instead  of  tenth. 

The  number  by  groups  of  states  is  as  follows  : 

New  England 1770 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (including  New  York  State) 1085 

Middle  Western  States 555 

Western  States 144 

Southwestern  States 72 

Southern  States 54 

Hawaii,  Porto  Rico 4 

3684 
Foreign  Countries 60 

Total 3744* 

Copies  of  the  finished  full-length  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tar- 
bell,  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alumnae 
Association.  The  size  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  card- 
board, suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  Orders 
enclosing  the  amount  may  be  sent  to  the  G-eneral  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  Senior  Dramatics  tickets  for  Friday  night. 

June  11,  the  alumnae  are  requested  to  notify  Miss  Florence  Snow  as  soon  as 

possible  if  they  wish  their  applications  transferred  to 

Senior  Dramatics     Thursday  night,  June  10,  or  prefer  to  keep  their  names 

on  the  long  waiting  list  for  Friday.     Saturday  night  is 

not  open  to  alumnae.     Applications,  if  not  desired,  must  be  cancelled  by 

June  1.     Neither  applications  nor  tickets  are  transferable. 

Tickets  may  be  claimed  and  paid  for  upon  arrival  in  Northampton,  and 
the  Business  Manager  will  hold  the  following  office  hours  : 
Wednesday,  June  9—10:00-12:00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Thursday,  June  10—10:00-12:00,  2:00-5:00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Friday,  June  11—10:00-12:00,  2:00-5:00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Additional  office  hours  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  June  10  and  11,  when  tickets  will  be  sold  from  1:00  to  6:30  to 
those  who  have  their  names  on  the  waiting  list,  and  from  7:00  to  7:30,  tickets 
will  be  sold  to  everyone.     Tickets  will  not  be  saved  after  5:00  unless  claimed 
by  letter  or  message. 

Sarah  B.  Hackett,  Business  Manager. 

*  Living  graduates  ;  3854  have  graduated  in  all. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  the  Alumna  Association,  rednoed  railroad  rates 
have  been  obtained  tor  persona  attending  Commencement  in  tin- New  Eng- 
land. Trunk  Line  and  Central  Etailroad  Association  distriota  A  full  notice 
of  the  way  to  obtain  the  reduction  will  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Alumna  Association  one  month  before  Commencement.  For  farther  inform- 
ation apply  to  the  ( teneral  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumna?  Association  will  be  held  on  Saturday. 
June  Id,  in  Chemistry  Hall. 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon 
after  arrival  as  possible  in  Seelye  Hall,  Room  1,  instead  of  in  the  Registrar's 
Office.  Collation  tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  registered. 
The  room  will  be  open  for  registration  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  June  11. 


The  following  addresses  of  alumna?  have  proved  unreliable.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  anyone  possessing  knowledge  of  the  present  addresses  of  these 
alumna?  send  it  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 


Frances  C.  Goodwin,  121  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Charlotte  G.  Franklin,  267  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn. 
M.  Elizabeth  Hoy,  461  North  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Annie  S.  Morrison,  411  Canal  Street,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Emma  J.  Winchester,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
ea>00.    Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  D.  Jenkins),  Rio  Vista,  Grand  Avenue, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  P.  F.  McDonough  (Helen  C.  Monaghan),  198  Beech  Street,  Hol- 
yoke,  Massachusetts. 


'91. 


'00. 


•04. 


All  alumna?  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  list  of  visitors  since  last  issue  is 
as' follows  : 


'90. 

Anna  L.  Jenkins,     .... 

April    3 

'07. 

Anna  Quincy  Churchill,     . 

7 

'07. 

F.  Ethel  Felton,       .... 

8 

'07. 

Edith  McElroy,        .... 

8 

'08. 

Elizabeth  H.  Bliss, 

8 

'08. 

Mildred  W.  Wilson, 

8 

*06. 

Helen  Fillebrown, 

9 

'07. 

Eleanor  Johnson  Little,     . 

9 

'07. 

Marion  Savage,        .... 

9 

'06. 

Fannie  Harlow  Robinson, 

"      10 

'08. 

Ruth  E.  Munro,       .... 

"      10 

'01. 

Mary  Seelye  Hunter, 

"       12 

'07. 

Emily  Kimball,        .... 

"      12 

'08. 

Nancy  P.  Hodgdon, 

"      13 
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98. 

Alice  O'Malley, 

April  14 

98. 

Anne  Brooks, 

<      16 

'08. 

Mabel  Beasley  Hill, 

«       16 

'08. 

Virginia  I.  Sayles, 

'       16 

'02. 

Dorothy  Young, 

'       17 

'99. 

Edith  Hayward  Hace, 

1      19 

'07. 

Ethel  Adelaide  Willard, 

•       19 

'08. 

Alice  D.  Weston,     . 

'      19 

'01. 

Ellen  T.  Emerson, 

1      21 

'06. 

Fannie  Furman, 

<      24 

'02. 

Anne  Clark  Joy, '    . 

<      26 

'03. 

Beatrice  Putnam, 

<      26 

'07. 

Eleanor  Carpenter, 

'      27 

'07. 

Helen  Agnes  Dupuy, 

<      27 

'07. 

Helen  F.  Kent, 

<      27 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Laurel  Sullivan,  13  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'00.     Mrs.  E.  S.  Cobb  (Florence  Brooks)  is  at  Karasumaru  Dori,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

'04.    Mrs.  Harvey  R.  Durbin's  (Elsie  Milne  Harris)  address  is  Bonner  Springs, 
Kansas. 
Heloise  Brainerd  has  returned  from  Mexico,  and  is  now  filling  a  position 
in  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republic.      Address,  2 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

'06.  Since  her  return  from  abroad,  Laura  Crozer  has  been  Society  Editor  of 
the  Mexican  Herald,  the  English  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
is  now  occupying  a  position  upon  the  Oakland  Tribune  of  Oakland, 
California.    Address,  1943  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  California. 

'07.  Mrs.  Wilfred  E.  Playfair's  (Harriet  Lewis  Smith)  address  is  Maple- 
hurst,  1937  Blanchard  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


MARRIAGES 

'97.  Anna  Katherine  Perkins  to  Robert  Cushman  Clark.  Address,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont. 

'01.  Lena  Lewis  Swasey  to  Artley  B.  Parson.  Address,  38  Boylston  Ave- 
nue, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

'02.  Augusta  Louise  Vibberts  to  Ernest  Williams  Pelton,  on  April  6,  at  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

"03.  Maude  Barrows  Dutton  to  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  at  New  York,  April 
12.  Address,  Hotel  Winthrop,  7th  Avenue  and  125th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

'03.  Rebecca  Janet  Gilfillan  to  E.  S.  Avery.  Address,  20  E.  83rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

'04.  Dorothy  Quincy  Upham  to  Thomas  Wayland  Vaughan,  March  22,  at 
Washington.  Address,  Care  Mr.  T.  W.  Vaughan,  Cosmos  Club,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 
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'<»,">.    Eleanor  Binkley  Brown  to  Warren  Appleton  Whitney,  a1   Beverley, 
A:  ril  -'-.    Address,  v  Trowbridge  Road,  Worcester,  Biasi  ichusetts. 
Genevieve  Hall  Boofield  to  Robert    Lincoln    Barrow 8  on   February   11. 
Address,  8880Calnme1  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

'<>6.     Clara  Louise  Cooley  to  Stuart  M.  Campbell,  at  Northampton,  April  88. 
'"I.     Ruth  Cowing  to  George  Tressler  Scott,  at  Wyoming,  Ohio,  April  87. 
'OS.     Florence  Louise  Prince  to  George  Lerick  Street.  Jr.,  April  14. 

BIRTHS 

"98.     Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hall  (Georgia  W.  Coyle),  a  son,  Louis  Harrison  Hall,  Jr., 
born  February  7. 

'01.     Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Hodges  (Anne  Larnson  DuBois),  twin  sons,  Charles 
DuBois,  born  March  5,  and  Albert  Randolph,  born  March  6. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  MacRae  (Sarah  N.  Woodward),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ward, born  November  24. 

'04.     Mrs.  Harvey  R.  Durbin  (Elsie  M.  Harris),  a  daughter,  bora  December  27. 

'05.    Mrs.  James  Lee  Loomis  (Helen  Bruce),  a  daughter,  Jane  Bruce,  born 
July  25. 

'07.     Mrs.   James  Lord  (Mary  Alice  Foot),  a  son,  James  Lord,  Jr.,   born 
April  11. 
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It  Is  Not  Always  May 

"  It  is  not  always  May," 
I  heard  a  junior  say, 

"  So  let  us  fuss  a  lot. 
It  is  not  always  May, 

It  sometimes  is  May  not!" 

Jean  Challis  MacDuffie  1909. 

The  Plea  of  Future  Promenaders 

What  have  we  ever  done  to  bear  this  grudge  ? 

Was  there  no  room,  save  only  'mongst  the  trees 
Of  our  loved  orchard,  that  they  cruelly  judge 

It  fittest?    Ah  !  what  ever  can  appease  ! 
Must  promenaders  seek  the  sun-dried  paths, 

Or  shall,  perforce,  we  wander  up  the  hill? 
Was  there  no  other  better  place  to  seek 

That  this  is  snatched  from  us  against  our  will? 

We  never  harmed  it !    Simple  were  our  wiles, 

Dainty  our  fluffy  gowns,  our  voices  low, 
And  we  were  generous  with  our  witching  smiles, 

And  we  were  happy  but  a  year  ago. 
To-day,  those  trees  that  whispered  us  their  praise 

Are  parched  and  dry  (or  are  not  there  at  all) 
We  see  them  dimly  through  a  reddened  maze 

Of  buildings,  brick  and  beautiful  and  tall. 

Nay  !  by  the  memory  of  haughty  grads 

Who  proudly  taunt  us  with  the  times  since  done — 
Nay  !  by  the  faces  of  unhappy  lads 

Treading  the  softened  asphalt  in  the  sun — 
By  jostlings  and  by  dismal  hours  hot — 

By  repartee  e'en  goaded  to  a  strain — 
By  all  that  makes  our  Prom  what  it  is  not — 

Give  us  our  dear  old  orchard  back  again  ! 

Mary  Rice  1911. 
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Borne  are  jean  of  upheaval  and  branefonnation      Before  we  oai 
more  ■  peaceful  and  settled  anile  <>n  the  nee  of  our  campus,  thai  face  Is 
ondergoing  a  treatment   worse  than  eveo  the  most  severe  osteopath  could 

inflict.       But  it   is  evil  only   that    good  may  COme,  and  thoogb    L909gOeSOH< 

from  her  college  gates  with  a  painfully  indistinct  idea  about  just  where  the 
ancient  landmarks  air  and  with  no  adequate  conception  of  the  glories  t<>  be, 
little  1918  coming  up  to  those  gates  in  the  Pall  will  see  precision  and  new 
glories  which  she  will  take  as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  the  fulfillment  of  her 

id.als.  hut  1910,  '11  and  '12  will  rejoice  with  a  deeper  joy. 

Coming  up  Main  Street  and  np  the  College  hill,  the  new  library  will  loom 
up  before  us  with  inspiring  dignity.  Few  of  us  now  appreciate  all  that 
this  building  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  resources  of  our  long-expectant 
Alma  Mater.  Crowded  into  our  present  reference  room  and  driven  to  haggle 
over  books  after  a  hasty  luncheon,  we'll  not  know  how  to  behave  in  this 
luxurious  •  browsing  room  "  which  is  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  us  all.  Mr. 
Gallagher  of  Boston  is  to  fit  up  this  room,  which  is  the  large  50x38  room 
directly  at  the  right  on  entering.  It  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  his  daughter, 
Edith  Charters  Gallagher,  and  will  be  furnished  as  a  private  library.  It  is 
to  be  finished  in  oak,  with  beamed  ceiling,  a  beautiful  fireplace,  windows  and 
window-seats,  and  really  nice  editions  of  standard  books  never  to  be  opened 
except  for  the  joy  of  so  doing. 

If  this  room  is  the  broad  way  to  a  liberal  education  with  all  its  attendant 
pleasures,  the  main  hall  cannot  be  called  the  narrow  way,  although  it  leads 
to  the  true  workshop — the  large  reading  room  121x38  which  lies  across  the 
rear  of  the  building.  It  is  hoped  to  decorate  this  with  portraits,  and  with 
these  on  the  walls  and  such  a  view  as  comes  through  the  high  windows 
across  the  room,  all  the  appeal  of  the  7,000  reference  books  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  long  oak  tables  will  be  needed  to  counteract. 

The  books  on  immediate  reference  are  to  be  charged  at  the  desk  just  off  the 
main  hall,  near  which  is  ample  space  for  notices,  press  clippings,  etc. 

The  staircase,  too,  on  the  right,  wide  and  branching,  is  emblematical  of 
the  freedom  and  repose  which  have  not  been  connected  with  our  library 
rooms  in  the  past — divided  among  themselves  as  these  now  are.  It  leads  to 
another  reading  room,  to  many  smaller  department  rooms,  and  to  a  good- 
sized  lecture  room  to  be  used  in  connection  with  library  work.  Ventilation, 
light,  air  and  space  are  all  secured,  and  when  our  library  is  finally  completed 
we'll  rejoice  in  a  most  gratifying  substance  of  things  long  hoped-for. 

At  present  the  old  Hatfield  House  excludes  this  building  from  our  physical 
eyes,  but  not  from  the  eye  of  faith,  for  it  is  to  move  in  its  old  age  and  will 
spend  its  last  days  in  the  front  of  the  apple  orchard  between  the  Dewey  and 
Wallace  Houses. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  poor  old  apple  orchard  is  being  "  stung,"  as 
that  harrowing  function.  Afternoon  Prom,  was  held  on  the  level  green 
campus  directly  in  front  of  where  the  Hatfield  now  stands,  instead  of  in  the 
long-associated  orchard.  It  is  not  that  the  juniors  were  ungrateful  for  the 
beauty  of  past  apple-blossoms,  nor  afraid  that  future  blossoms  would  not 
appear  coordinately  with  "  their  men,"  but  the  change  was  made  to  facilitate 
arrangements  for  preparing  and  serving  refreshments  and  because  the  new 
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spot  is  more  accessible  to  guests  than  the  Allen  Field,  which  was  suggested 
for  the  purpose. 

And  the  depression  in  front  of  the  Students'  Building  is  filled  and  the 
ground  is  being  carefully  graded.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  the  Summer  the 
same  course  is  to  be  taken  with  the  sunken  field  across  the  walk.  Over  this 
space  at  present  the  Old  Gym  is  painstakingly  wending  its  way  to  its  new 
home  on  College  Lane  back  of  the  Students'  Building,  for  it,  too,  is  forced  to 
move  for  the  benefit  of  the  expansive  newcomer.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  this 
place,  at  present  covered  with  men  and  carts,  formidable  looking  earthworks 
and  tar  buckets,  and  noisy  with  incessant  carting  and  hammering,  a  smooth 
and  graded  level  in  the  Fall. 

Yes,  in  the  fall  there  will  be  a  new  campus  and  a  new  architecture  to  greet 
those  of  us  who  return.  If  all  of  us,  not  only  the  freshmen,  wore  new  suits 
and  had  a  new  President,  we  should  be  unable  to  recognize  ourselves.  It  is 
indeed  a  joyful  and  a  steadying  thought  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes 
we  shall  have  our  faithful  President  another  year.- 


Plaint  of  One  whose  Paper  Is  Due 

Too  hard  to  be  alone 

In  these  gregarious  days, 
When  friends  with  gists  postpone 

The  Paper  that  dismays. 

Alas  !    She  who  essays 

To  write  what  she  has  known, 

May  find  the  facts  have  flown — 
In  these  gregarious  days  ! 

Alice  Elizabeth  Babcock  1911. 


Hello  !    Is  this  my  long-distance  ?    Be  sure  to  charge  it  at  the  other  end. 

— Yes — hello!    Is  that  you,  Mother? — Yes,  this  is  me.— I  called  up  to  see 

when  my  laun— What? — You  were  in  bed  !    That's  too 

Heard  in  the  Hall  bad.  You  see  the  rates  are  cheaper  now. — Oh,  What's- 
his-name  is  coming  up  next  week.  He  sent  some 
candy  yesterday. — You  know  whom  I  mean. — No!  I  should  say  not,  not  that 
pill ! — Why,  I  can't  tell  you  right  out,  the  whole  house  is  on  the  stairs  listen- 
ing. I  thought  you'd  know — never  mind. — But  when  is  my  laundry  coming  ? 
— What ! — You  haven't  got  it  yet  ? — Why,  I  sent  it  Saturday.  It  was  here 
waiting  for  the  expressman. — Oh,  the  box  was  grand! — Enough?  Well,  I 
should  say,  the  room's  a  perfect  grocer's  shop,  and  the  bed-box  fairly  bulges 
with  the  remains  of  that  chicken ! — Yes,  I  am  a  bit  tired.  You  see,  they 
about  kill  you  if  you  don't  do  enough  exercise,  and  so  when  I  heard  the  cards 
were  due  I  went  and  exercised  two  whole  days  to  get  enough  hours. — Oh, 
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tennis,  hockey    Pve  .1  black  eye),  and,  oh  yea,  beeket-bell.    Whj 

fine.— I  shall  probably  play  Id  all  but  oroquel  on  Field  Day,    What  .-    5 
■imply  poured  all  day. — Etab  i  do,  not  with  these  thiol  pomps. — oh. 

can't  I  gel  a  slicker  ?— SKcfeer/    No,  s-1-i-c-s  e*r.  -Slang?    Of  course.-  Bmell? 

Sea,  but  1  do  want  it.    We  hang  them  on  the  banister,  anyhow.    Well,  I 
must  stop—  ob,  hold  on — my  laundry.     I  -  [osl  and  I'll  have  to  roe 

th«-  railroad  for  it  and— oh.  there  go  the  lights— chief  advantage  of  being  off 
oampns.  Wait  a  second.  (Hey  there,  lend  me  thai  bug-light,  1  can': 
see  the  *phone.)  Why,  did  I  ever!  Mother!  here  is  my  hamper  now,  right 
under  the  hall  table.  Man  never  came  for  it,  stupid  idiot!— Why.  maybe  I 
didn't  send  for  him. — Well,  good-bye— don't  forget  the  check. — Yes. — Good- 
night.—What  ?—uh,  uh! 

Margaret  Frances  Upton  1912. 

A  lecture  on  the  "History  of  Mathematics"  was  given  Monday  evening, 
April  12,  by  Professor  David  E.  Smith  of  Columbia. 

The  lecture  consisted  of  a  talk  based  on  stereopticon  views.  The  first  slides 
were  illustrative  of  the  development  of  our  system  of  numbers  and  various 
mathematical  processes.  There  were  also  pictures  of  early  arithmetics,  of 
ancient  mathematical  instruments  and  of  famous  mathematicians,  and  slides 
showing  original  manuscripts  collected  by  Professor  Smith. 

Professor  Smith  suggested  several  lines  of  research  for  girls  who  have 
nothing  to  do  after  leaving  college,  and  proved  to  us  that  mathematics  is  not 
a  dull,  dry  science,  but  a  subject  full  of  life  and  interest. 

Florence  E.  Paine  1909. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  19,  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  initi- 
ated the  new  members  of  the  class  of  1909.  After  a  short  meeting  at  which 
Professor  Pierce  presided  as  president  of  the  local  chapter,  the  members  of 
the  society  attended  a  lecture  in  Assembly  Hall  given  by  Professor  James 
Rowland  Angell  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to 
Smith  College  girls  who  have  had  work  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
The  address,  on  "The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  Modern  Psychology,"  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  Professor  Angell  reviewed  briefly  the  Darwinian 
theory  in  its  bearing  upon  the  evolution  of  mind  and  the  relation  of  human 
intelligence  to  that  of  the  lower  animals.  He  explained  more  fully  two 
specific  contributions  of  Darwin's  philosophy  to  psychology  :  the  theory  of 
the  genesis  and  development  of  instincts,  and  the  theory  of  the  emotions. 
After  the  lecture  the  members  of  the  society  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Professor  Angell  at  a  reception  in  the  Faculty  Room  in  Seelye  Hall. 

Elizabeth  Brush  1909. 

The  most  novel  of  the  Division  performances  was  presented  by  "Cap  and 
Bells"  on  April  17  in  the  form  of  a  clever  comic  opera  under  the  title,  "O  My 
Land,"  written  by  a  committee  of  four.  The  parts  were  well  taken,  especially 
those  of  the  King  and  Queen  by  Edith  Angell  and  Lydia  Davis.  The  most 
popular  event  of  the  evening  was  unquestionably  Marion  Brunet's  dancing, 
which  showed  unusual  skill  and  grace  in  the  management  of  extremely  diffi- 
•cult  steps. 
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A  dance  of  a  somewhat  difficult  nature  and  remarkably  well  done  was  the 
"  take-off"  on  the  aesthetic  dancing  class.  In  fact,  all  the  dancing  choruses 
showed  careful  training.  The  Kimona  Dance  was  a  pleasing  example  with 
appropriate  original  music  by  Elsie  Sweeney  1910.  Perhaps  the  most  unique 
feature  of  the  opera  was  "  The  Tone  Deaf  Class,"  whose  vocal  attempts  were 
all  the  funnier  because  of  their  earnestness.  An  equally  appealing  bit  of 
local  humor  was  Nancy  Barnhart's  ''Suffragette  Song" — a  distinctly  vivid 
interpretation.  The  best  laugh  of  all  was  caused  by  Margaret  Dauchy's  song, 
"  The  Prince  of  Mails,"  with  a  most  realistic  and  contagious  laughing  chorus. 
A  part  well  deserving  mention  was  furnished  by  Anna  Butler,  whose  real 
humor  gave  to  her  scenes  a  truly  unamateur  effect.  "O  My  Land"  was 
without  doubt  a  successful  musical  extravaganza. 

Margaret  Hatfield  1909. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  was  held  in  the  Students'  Build- 
ing April  21,  1909,  Miss  Hepburn  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  last  Associ- 
ation meeting  and  the  treasurer's  report  were  read  and  approved.  The 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  omission  of  Article  4  providing  for  a 
corresponding  secretary,  crossing  off  the  word  "recording"  in  Section  5,  the 
omission  of  Section  5  under  Article  4  providing  for  an  assistant  treasurer,  the 
omission  of  the  provision  for  a  committee  on  intercollegiate  relations,  and 
the  changing  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  to  a  sophomore,  were 
read  and  accepted.  Members  for  the  advisory  committee  were  elected  as 
follows  :  Mrs.  Thayer,  Mr.  Emerick,  Miss  Cheever,  Miss  Van  Kleek. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  1909-1910  were  elected  :  President, 
Gladys  Inglehart ;  Vice-President,  Kate  Keith  ;  Secretary,  Margaret  Cook  ; 
Treasurer,  Margaret  Upton. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Miss  Hepburn. 

Helen  Denman,  Secretary. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  made  last  spring  in  the  class 
meetings,  the  precedent  of  reelecting  class  presidents  to  the  Council  has  been 
broken. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  October  6,  1908,  Annie 
Wheelock,  the  president,  presiding.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  :   Secretary,  Mildred  R.  Perry  1910  ;   Treasurer,  Jean  Johnson  1911. 

At  a  conference  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  Council  on  October  14,  1908, 
the  following  article  was  proposed  by  the  Council  and  accepted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

There  shall  be  an  advisory  committee,  in  general  to  represent  the  houses, 
but  with  groups  of  houses  represented  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  who 
shall  meet  the  Council  at  their  request  to  discuss  questions  of  common  inter- 
est in  order  that : 

1.  The  Council  may  better  represent  the  student  body  by  obtaining  public 
opinion  in  this  way. 

2.  Important  discussions  of  the  Council  may  thus  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  body. 

During  the  year  the  Council  gave  a  piece  of  new  scenery  to  help  the 
Dramatic  Divisions  in  presenting  their  plays. 
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The   throe   upper   classes   were  organized    into    four   alphabet ical    gr 

under  the  direction  of  the  Oonnoil,  to  present  during  the  year  four  p 

thus  giying  an  opportunity  for  the  students  living  Off-CampUfl  to  take  part. 

In  January  several  meetings  were  held  with  the  alumna-  trustees,  at  which 

the  question  of  greater  individual  responsibility  on  the  pari  of  the  Council 

and   student    body   was  discussed,   and   the   first    step-  toward  definite  net  ion 
were  taken. 

During  the  year  a  telephone  was  put  in  the  Students'  Building  for  tin 
of  the  general  secretary  and  the  use  of  committees. 

As  a  result  of  the  overcrowded  gymnasium,  it  has  been  decided  to  make 
Rally  Day  a  college  rattier  than  a  class  clay.  There  will  be  a  college  basket- 
ball game,  in  which  all  the  classes  will  be  represented.  The  junior-senior 
game  will  come  on  the  Wednesday  morning  following  the  mid-year  examina- 
tions.    The  big  game  will  be  as  usual  in  March. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  Pay  Day  was  instituted,  when  all  the 
treasurers  of  the  societies  and  departmental  clubs  hold  office  hours  in  the 
Students'  Building  to  receive  dues. 

Mildred  R.  Perry,  Secretary. 

On  Wednesday,  April  14.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
Professor  John  F.  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  in  the  Students'  Building,  on  "  The  Objections  to  the  Pragmatic 
Theory  of  Truth."  It  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  clever  dialogue  between  a 
student  and  his  professor,  the  student  advancing  the  objections  with  the 
reasons  for  objecting,  while  the  professor  answered  and  refuted  them,  show- 
ing errors  and  fallacies  in  the  reasoning  of  the  student.  The  lecture,  which 
was  a  little  less  than  an  hour  long,  was  followed  by  an  informal  reception,  at 
which  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  ladies  in  charge,  and  the  members  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Professor  Dewey. 

Kate  Keith  1910. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  Professor  Knox  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  to  lecture  before  the  Oriental  Society.  His  subject  was  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Orient,"  and  this  he  interpreted  by  contrasting  it  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Occident.  The  Oriental  looks  forward  to  middle  life  as  the  time  when 
he  may  retire  to  his  garden,  there  to  visit  with  his  friends,  "honorably 
retired  gentlemen  like  himself,"  and  to  meditate  by  the  hour  on  the  infinitude 
of  the  universe  and  the  unimportance  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Occi- 
dental sees  in  middle  life  the  time  for  greatest  achievement  and  for  highest 
development  of  those  executive  faculties  which  the  Occident  holds  dear. 
Oriental  minds  rind  their  ideal  in  abstract  thought ;  Occidental  minds  find 
their  ideal  in  concrete  action. 

Mabel  Eleanor  Stone  1909. 


CALENDAR 


May  15.  Dance  by  Washburn  House  Group. 

"  15.  Reception  by  the  Chapin  House. 

"  22.  2.00  P.  M.     Lecture  before  the  College  Settlement 
Association,  by  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleek. 

"  22.  7.15  P.  M.     Fourth  Group  Play. 

"  26.  Presentation  by  the  Coburn  Players  of  a  pageant, 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

"  29.  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  31.  Memorial  Day. 

June  1.  2.00  P.  M.     Beginning  of  Final  Examinations. 

"  5.  Lawrence  House  Group  Dance. 

"  5.  Haven  House  Reception. 

"  10.  Close  of  Examinations. 

"  10.  Dress  Rehearsal  of  Dramatics. 

"  11.  Dramatics. 

"  12.  Dramatics. 

"  13.  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

"  14.  Ivy  Exercises. 

"  14,  President's  Reception. 

"  15.  Commencement. 
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THE  VEDANTIC  PHILOSOPHY 

The  world  is  far  too  busy  nowadays  to  have  much  time  for 
philosophical  speculations,  and  yet  to  the  very  busiest  of  us 
there  must  always  come  moments  when  we  wonder  what  is 
above  and  beyond  the  mere  show  of  things  ;  wThence  came  all 
this  hurrying,  struggling  human  life,  and  whither  is  it  tending  ? 
The  ultimate  mystery  of  being,  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  God, 
must  ever  hold  a  vital  interest  for  us  all  ;  and  this  interest, 
hidden  though  it  may  be  by  a  flippant  attitude  toward  the  real- 
ities of  life,  nevertheless  leads  us  all  to  turn  sooner  or  later  with 
yearning  sympathy  to  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached 
by  other  minds,  clearer  and  more  far-seeing  than  ours,  and  yet 
which  like  ours  are  ever  groping  for  the  truth. 

"  Oh  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

And  yet,  to  follow  out  Kipling's  line  of  thought,  even  though 
the  two  spirits  are  so  widely  different,  may  there  not  be  a  per- 
fect understanding  between  them,  and  may  not  each  learn  from 
the  other  ? 
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In  India,  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ,  there  lived  a  group 
of  men  to  whom  the  world  of  speculation  and  inuer  vision  was 
indeed  far  more  real  than  the  actual  one  in  which  they  lived 
and  in  which  we  are  so  apt  to  be  entirely  engrossed.  They 
spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  find  out  what  was  the  existence 
after  death  and  in  preparation  for  this  existence  as  they  believed 
it  would  be.  Furthermore,  as  a  recent  author  points  out, 
''This  plucky  search  of  the  human  mind  for  the  truth  was 
carried  on  in  the  sweetest  of  spirits."  Their  philosophers  were 
reverenced,  not  persecuted,  as  so  many  of  ours  have  been, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  has  developed  a  sjrstem  of  religion  and 
philosophy  combined,  which  has  not  its  equal  in  India,  nor, 
according  to  Max  Muller  and  Schopenhauer,  in  the  whole  world. 
This  system  is  known  as  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

The  religion  of  India  is  highly  developed,  and  very  compli- 
cated. It  is  based  upon  the  Yeda,  or  inspired  literature — 
s'ruti.  The  Veda,  in  the  larger  sense,  has  three  divisions  :  the 
Yedic  hymns  or  Yeda  proper  ;  the  Brahmanas  or  rituals,  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  the  Yedas  and  the  conduct  of 
the  sacrifices ;  and  the  Upanishads,  which  contain  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  religion,  and  are  meant  to  be  the  sole  study  of  the 
third,  or  meditative  stage  of  life.  These  form  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  Yeda  and  contain  the  culmination  of  its 
ideals.  In  fact,  "  There  is  no  important  part  of  Hindu  thought 
which  is  not  found  rooted  in  the  Upanishads."1  In  them,  the 
mere  act  of  the  sacrifice  and  its  rituals  are  subordinated  to  its 
inner,  or  spiritual  meaning — "  to  live  oneself  into  the  truth  is 
the  only  way  of  salvation,"  and  this  theory  is  summed  up  in 
the  attempt  to  answer  two  questions  :  first,  What  is  the  self  ? 
and  second,  What  is  the  central  force  of  the  universe  ? 

From  the  Upanishads,  which  are,  of  course,  a  labyrinth  of 
material  —  prose  and  verse,  stories  and  puns  —  collections  of 
aphorisms  known  as  sutras,  were  made  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  these  were  in  their  turn  interpreted  again  in  long 
commentaries,  and  commentaries  upon  the  commentaries,  by 
the  philosophers  of  later  times.  These  different  sutras  and 
their  attendant  commentaries  form  the  basis  for  the  six  different 
schools  of  philosophy  now  existing  in  India,  the  most  complete 
of  which,  and  in  fact  the  one  that  forms  the  only  parallel  to 
our  own  Graeco-German  school,  is  the  Yedanta.     The  Vedanta 

1  Bloomfield— "  Religion  of  the  Veda."1 
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gutraa  are  ascribed  fco  Badarayana,  and  the  most  important  of 
lommentators  is  Saukara,  upon  whose  work  most   of  the 

ni'». lorn  study  of  the  system  is  based. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  is,  in  its  essence,  extremely  sim- 
lt  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  absolute  pantheism  In 

tin'  world.  "All  things  are  Gk>d."  To  quote  a  confession  of 
faith,  "All  this  universe  is  indeed  Brahma;  from  liimdoes  it 
proceed;   into  him  is  it  dissolved;  in  him  it  breathes;  so  let 

every  one  adore  him  calmly." 

Individual  souls  are  part  of,  in  the  sense  of  actually  being, 
the  Supreme,  just  as  bubbles  of  the  sea,  its  waves  and  foam, 
wherever  they  may  be,  are  all  sea-water.  Of  course  they 
may  differ,  as  minerals,  rock-crystal,  diamonds  and  vermilion, 
all  produced  by  the  same  earth,  may  all  differ  and  yet  be 
always  minerals.  The  soul  is  eternal  and  not  conscious  nor 
active,  except  when  in  connection  with  the  body.  Mind,  which 
in  our  own  thought  is  more  or  less  confused  with  our  conception 
of  soul,  is  here  simply  an  organ,  like  any  other  of  those  of  the 
body,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  soul  just  as  the  eye  is  the  organ  of 
sight.     Freedom  of  will  is,  of  course,  denied. 

The  world  and  all  material  existence  is  mere  illusion — Maya. 
The  soul,  however,  when  it  is  wrapt  up  in  the  body,  thinks 
itself  a  part  of  that  body  and  of  the  illusionary  world,  just  as  a 
spectator  of  a  drama  often  forgets  himself  and  imagines  that  he 
is  upon  the  stage  also.  This  is  the  result  of  Avidya  or  false 
knowledge.  This  ignorance  of  ours  must  then  be  that  of  the 
Supreme  of  which  we  are  a  part.  But  the  Supreme  cannot 
really  be  ignorant,  "because  of  the  impossibility,"  and  there- 
fore it  is  conceived  to  be  an  assumed  ignorance.  It  is  as  if  the 
Supreme  were  to  sit  back,  absolutely  at  rest  and  unconscious  as 
are  our  own  bodies  when  we  are  asleep,  and  were  to  say,  "  Let's 
day-dream,"  and  the  world  is  his  dream.  As  to  why  he  does 
this,  Sankara  says  it  is  useless  to  question,  any  more  than  one 
would  ask  why  a  king  should  have  his  royal  sport  ! 

The  world,  however,  though  mere  illusion,  has  a  practical 
reality,  which  of  course  must  be  dealt  with,  and  this  it  seems  to 
me  brings  the  theory  back  to  earth.  As  long  as  you  believe 
your  dream  to  be  true,  it  is  true.  It  is  onhT  when  we  wake  up 
that  we  realize  we  have  been  dreaming.  Thus  the  object  of 
philosophy  is  to  rid  the  soul  of  this  false  knowledge,  to  wake  it 
up  and  make  it  realize  that  it  is  one  with  Brahma,   the  one  true 
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being  and  eternal  cause.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished,  the 
soul  must  go  through  an  endless  course  of  transmigrations  from 
one  form  to  another,  human  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  evil  in  one's  life  is  all  conceived  to  be  due  to  karma  (action), 
or  causality  in  the  moral  world.  The  sins  of  one  life  must  be 
expiated  in  the  next  incarnation  and  likewise  will  the  good 
deeds  be  rewarded.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  Thus  the  situation  in  which  you  find  yourself  is 
entirely  the  result  of  karma. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  soul  through  tireless  study  of  the 
Veda  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  its  true  reality,  the  illusion 
vanishes,  transmigration  ceases,  and  the  soul  sinks  back  into 
Brahma  "as  a  bubble  into  the  sea,"  forever  at  rest  in  a  sense- 
less, timeless  existence  of  absolute  bliss.  Their  argument  for 
this  as  the  highest  aim  in  life  is  beautifully  logical,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hindu  temperament.  The  purest  pleasure,  say 
they,  in  life,  comes  from  a  sense  of  profound  rest  and  calm. 
Withdraw  yourself  from  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  life  and  you 
will  feel  a  sense  of  deep  joy.  Carry  this  to  the  zero  point,  cut 
off  all  activity,  not  only  physical,  but  mental,  and  finally  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  the  pleasure  will  be  greater  in  proportion. 
Therefore  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  when  life  no  longer 
exists  ! 

If  all  theories  must  be  judged  by  their  effects  upon  the  prac- 
tical life  —  which  seems  to  be  our  occidental  tendency  —  the 
Vedanta  must  also  be  brought  to  the  test,  whether  we  grant  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  aim  or  not.  This  philosophy  has  been 
criticised  as  immoral,  but  immorality  as  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Vedanta  would  be  impossible  to  one  who 
considers  its  commands.  The  oriental  ideal  of  life  differs  essen- 
tially from  our  own  in  emphasizing  meditation  rather  than 
action,  and  yet,  ought  we  to  condemn  it  for  this  difference  ? 
And  again,  can  we  be  so  sure  of  our  own  standards  ?  The 
"practical  life"  of  the  Hindu  must  have  been  accomplished 
before  he  is  allowed  to  approach  the  study  of  the  Upanishads. 
He  must  have  performed  the  duties,  both  civil  and  religious,  of 
a  householder,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  spent  his  own  youth 
in  study  and  training  under  a  teacher,  must  have  raised  his 
family  to  carry  on  his  work  after  him,  and  then,  having  sub- 
dued all  passion,  all  pride  and  self-will,  must  enter  into  the 
contemplative  stage  of  life  with  the  hope  that  after  due  medita- 
tion, he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  true  self. 
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Then,  too,  the  idea  of  karma  is  in  Itself  a  moral  influence, 
since  one  is  less  inclined  to  do  evil  if  be  is  firmly  convinced  that 
be  must  sometime  make  expiation,  and   this  expiation  in  an 

actual  world  is  always  more  terrible  than  thai  iii  an  imaginary 
Hell.  In  our  Christian  doctrine  we  have  the  command,  "  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. n  How  much  more  likely  would  we  be 
to  do  this  if  we  believed,  with  the  Hindus,  that  our  neighbor 
actually  was  ourself  ! 

Cannot  the  East,  therefore,  have,  in  its  turn,  something  to 
give  the  West  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  its  teaching  that  we 
can  take  to  heart  ?  A  little  less  incessant  action,  a  little  more 
contemplation,  a  little  less  striving,  a  little  more  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  striven  for,  and  would  not  our  life  be  nearer  the  ideal  ? 
The  Vedanta  shows  us  that  we  have  nothing  to  conquer  but 
ourselves.  Like  Kant,  it  makes  us  see  that  many  things  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  understanding.  "  There  is  no  thought 
of  the  public,  no  thought  of  final  reward,"  but  simply  of  quiet 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  world  and  of  men,  while  all  the 
time  realizing  that  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  ultimate  reality  ; 
the  happy  dissolution  and  absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  eternal 
Brahma,  Sheila  Bryant. 
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DREAMS 

To  some  they  come  like  lightest  fantasy 
And  bring  with  them  all  pleasure  and  no  pain, 

To  some  they  come  like  happy  memories 
In  which  to  live  the  joys  of  day  again. 

And  gome  in  dreams  may  never  cease  to  strive 
For  that  which  ever  flits  beyond  their  hand, 

Or  face  the  terror  of  a  thing  unknown, 
Or  wander  through  a  phantom-stricken  land. 

But  some  there  are  who,  after  days  of  toil, 
Drift  into  dreams  so  peaceful  and  so  fail- 
That  everyone  who  sojourns  in  that  land 

May  leave  behind  a  sorrow  or  a  care. 

Anne  Lowe. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  education  of  the  blind,  both  in  academic  and  industrial 
branches,  has  the  same  purpose  as  the  education  of  the  seeing — 
to  increase  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  and,  when  need  be,  to 
make  them  more  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  problems  of  education  are.  of  course,  increased  and  modi- 
fied by  the  special  disability  of  those  to  be  educated.  The 
fundamental  problem,  indeed,  is  to  utilize  the  unimpaired  senses 
as  substitutes  for  the  lost  faculty.  Since  hearing  and  touch  are 
the  most  highly  developed  senses  after  sight  in  the  seeiug 
person,  they  are  the  most  available  to  the  blind,  and  can  be  so 
trained  that  sounds — vibrations,  echoes,  tones  and  modulations 
of  the  voice  —  and  irregularities  of  surface  or  variations  in 
texture,  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  blind  person  what  the  seeiug 
would  grasp  through  the  eye.  With  this  training  the  blind 
man  can  dress  and  otherwise  care  for  himself,  find  his  way 
about  house  or  streets  unassisted  and,  owing  to  his  sensitiveness 
to  changes  in  voice,  be  as  quick  of  apprehension  as  one  who 
could  see  the  facial  expression  of  the  person  he  was  talking  to. 

In  the  education  of  the  seeing,  reading  and  writing  are  essen- 
tial and  preliminary  to  all  other  studies,  except  spelling  and 
grammar  with  which  they  are  usually  coordinated.  To  adapt 
writing  and  reading,  depending  as  they  do  almost  wholly  on 
sight,  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  was  a  problem  first  solved  by 
Valentin  Hatiy,  who  flourished  in  France  in  the  troublous  times 
of  Louis  XVI,  the  Republic  and  Napoleon.  Hauy  had  a  school 
in  Paris  for  blind  children,  one  of  whom,  in  searching  for  some- 
thing on  his  master's  desk,  distinguished  an  initial  letter  0 
which  was  embossed  on  one  of  the  papers.  When  this  discovery 
was  made  known  to  Hatiy  he  at  once  saw  how  a  system  of 
embossed  lettering  would  make  books  and  writing  possible  to 
the  blind,  and  his  invention  was  completed  by  making  strong 
impressions  of  the  types  on  tough  paper.  The  acute  lad, 
Lesueur,  who  had  found  the  letter  0,  soon  learned  to  read  with 
facility. 

550 
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Since  that  time,  others  Interested  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
blind  have  worked  over  embossed  printing,  attempting  to  adapt 
it  more  perfectly  to  the  needs  of  the  sightless.  Nowadays  the 
point  systems  are  Qsed  most  extensively,  as  all  who  are  born 
blind  or  have  become  blind  while  young  and  vigorous,  can 
learn  them  without  much  trouble.  It  is  much  easier  to  read,  un- 
less one  associates  the  letter  with  the  form  representing  it  in 
Roman  type,  as  people  becoming  blind  late  in  life  would  do. 

For  these  persons  the  Moon  system  is  still  in  use,  a  system 
described  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  T.  Wylie  in  an  article  entitled 
"On  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Blind,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary:  "The  Moon  system  is 
composed  of  nine  characters  formed  of  arbitrary  lines  ;  these 
are  arranged  in  different  positions  so  as  to  give  some  resem- 
blance to  Roman  letters.  It  makes  use  of  'return  lines,'  but 
does  not  reverse  the  letter/'  Its  chief  fault  is  that  books  printed 
in  this  type  are  large  and  costly — sixty  volumes  folio  to  print 
the  Bible. 

Of  the  point  systems  mentioned  above,  two  are  most  generally 
used  in  the  United  States,  the  New  York  Point  and  the  Ameri- 
can Braille.  Besides  the  possibility  of  writing  it,  Braille  has 
two  advantages  common  to  all  point  systems— the  series  of 
points  can  be  more  easily  perceived  than  lines,  and  secondly,  it 
makes  far  smaller  books  than  any  of  the  embossed  letter  sys- 
tems. Point  systems  are  all  founded  on  the  same  principle,  so 
that  a  description  of  one,  the  American  Braille,  can  stand  as  an 
example  of  all.  This  system  has,  as  a  basis,  six  raised  dots  or 
points  arranged  in  two  vertical  rows.  Each  letter  is  represented 
by  one  or  more  of  the  points  in  that  arrangement — for  instance 
G  is  the  upper  four  points  of  the  cell,  and  K  is  the  entire  left- 
hand  row  and  the  middle  point  of  the  right-hand  row.  In  the 
American  Braille  the  principle  of  recurrence  is  made  use  of — 
that  is,  the  letters  most  used  are  represented  by  the  fewest 
points.  The  lowest  points  of  both  rows  placed  together  before 
a  word  indicate  a  capital  letter,  while  placed  after  a  word  or 
sentence  they  stand  for  a  period.  Ten  of  the  simplest  of  the 
letter  signs  are  used  again  to  represent  numbers.  Such  use  is 
shown  by  a  preceding  number  sign. 

Writing  is  done  by  puncturing  heavy  paper  with  a  stylus. 
The  paper  rests  on  a  writing  board  which  is  provided  with  a 
ruler-like  guide  which  slides  up  and  down.      Since  the  raised 
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side  is  the  one  to  be  read,  the  writing  must  be  in  the  reverse 
order,  thus  necessitating  the  learning  of  two  alphabets,  one  for 
reading,  the  other  for  writing. 

An  extract  from  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  "  shows 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  training  received  by  the 
blind  in  those  institutions — the  first  of  the  kind  ever  established 
in  the  United  States  and  still  preeminent  in  the  work  ;  likewise 
it  shows  how  other  difficulties  of  academic  training  have  been 
overcome.  ''The  education  of  the  blind  begins  with  the  kinder- 
garten, carries  them  through  the  various  grades  and  prepares 
them  for  admission  to  the  leading  colleges  and  universities. 
The  kindergarten  methods  follow  the  usual  lines,  the  only- 
omission  being  drawing  and  painting,  or  color  work.  The  gifts 
and  occupations  are  especially  adapted  to  the  training  of  the 
tiny  hands  which  must  act  as  interpreters  to  the  brain  through 
life.  The  whole  system  may  be  brought  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  blind  child  by  means  of  a  very  few  changes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  following  :  The  marking  of 
the  tables  into  inch  squares  by  grooves  instead  of  lines  ;  the  use 
of  stuffed  cushions  for  the  pinning  on  of  forms  ;  and,  in  par- 
quetry, the  substitution  of  cards  with  raised  lines  forming  inch 
squares,  for  plain  paper. 

"On  the  successful  completion  of  this  fundamental  course, 
the  little  pupil  is  promoted  to  the  primary  grade.  Here  the 
appliances  for  the  special  use  of  the  blind  are  few  in  number  and 
are  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Globes  and  maps  in  relief  and, 
in  some  instances,  dissected,  assist  him  in  geography ;  frames 
made  of  metal  or  wood  with  movable  types  enable  him  to  cipher 
rapidly  and  solve  complicated  problems,  although  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  mental  arithmetic.  The  type-writer  is  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  students.  Instruction  is  largely  oral, 
based  upon  experimental  processes,  and  objective  methods  are 
used  as  much  as  possible." 

Besides  such  academic  instruction,  the  blind  are  given  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  training  both  in  the  Perkins  Institute  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  similar  institutions  in  other  states  and  in 
work-shops  or  trade  schools  where  only  industrial  training  is 
given. 

A  second  extract  from  the  account  above  quoted  typifies  the 
treatment  of  trade  teaching  in  the  academic-industrial  schools. 
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"Side  by  ride  with  the  academic  course  there  is  carried  out  a 
Bystem  of  physical  and  manual  training,  the  educational  impor- 
tance of  which,  in  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupil 

no  less  than  his  physical  powers,  is  fully  recognized.  The  w<  rk 
with  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations  prepares  the  way 

for  the  Sloyd  method  of  training  the  hand,  first  in  the  use  of 
soft  materials  in  knitting,  crocheting  and  sewing,  and  later  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood  when  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  most  favorable  age  for  this  work — inanely  twelve  to  fifteen 
years.  The  girls  continue  their  work  in  sewing,  entering  upon 
a  systematically  arranged  course,  which  extends  through  eight 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  able  to  draft  a  pat- 
tern for  a  garment,  estimate  correctly  the  amount  of  material 
required  for  it,  cut  out  aud  make  the  article  without  assistance. 
They  also  learn  to  use  the  sewing-machine.  The  boys  turn 
their  attention  to  the  caning  of  chair  seats,  to  mattress  making, 
upholstery  and  the  tuning  of  pianofortes.  The  last  named 
requires  some  elementary  knowledge  of  music." 

Since  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  industrial  schools  have  been 
robbed  of  vigor  of  mind  by  the  same  disease  that  bereft  them 
of  sight,  they  cau  never  become  skilled  workmen.  For  these 
doubly  afflicted  ones  particularly,  some  of  the  schools  have  in 
connection  with  them  homes  where  the  workers  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  wages  for  their  board,  and  so  are  partially 
self-supporting.  Many  skilled  workmen  also  stay  on  in  the 
work-shops,  who  are  entirety  self-supporting  but  who  dare  not 
set  up  for  themselves  and  attempt  to  be  wholly  independent. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  diffidence  is  the  attitude  of 
seeing  employers  toward  the  blind  in  search  of  work.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  a  blind  worker,  and  the  latter  frequently, 
in  spite  of  his  excellent  equipment,  has  difficulty  in  getting 
business.  Lacking  an  opportunity  to  prove  themselves,  the 
blind,  too,  lose  confidence  in  themselves  and  sink  back  to  the 
hated  position  of  semi-dependence  and  the  feeling  of  a  useless 
hanger-on  of  society.  Thus  the  true  value  of  the  industrial 
training  school  is  lost.  As  Helen  Keller  says,  "  The  Americans 
are  more  generous  with  their  money  than  with  their  attention, 
and  they  never  see  to  it  that  what  the}7  have  given  produces  the 
desired  effect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  help  the  blind 
man  make  the  best  of  himself  so  that  he  can  gain  light  for  him- 
self through  work." 
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Another  difficulty  which  is  really  beyond  the  power  of  any 
institution  or  philanthropist  to  better,  and  the  amelioration  of 
which  depends  on  the  general  public's  proper  understanding  of 
the  situation,  is  the  treatment  of  blind  children  before  the 
school  age.  Through  sight  we  get  most  of  our  sense  percep- 
tions ;  thus  the  education  of  the  seeing  child  begins  at  birth. 
The  lack  of  so  large  a  body  of  sense  experience  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  sensation  starvation  in  the  blind  child,  which  increased 
experience  of  the  other  senses  would  lessen. 

The  sad  condition  of  blind  children  when  they  reach  the 
school  age  is  not  necessarily  due  to  neglect,  but  frequently  to 
excessive  tenderness  and  care.  Everything  has  been  done  for 
them,  and  in  consequence  their  movements  are  still  uncoordi- 
nated, their  muscles  are  flabby,  and  they  are  nervous  and  anaemic 
from  lack  of  exercise.  A  general  understanding  of  these  facts 
and  a  realization  that  the  blind  child  should  be  taught  and 
compelled  to  wait  on  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  play  at  active  games  and  not  continually  warned  to  be  careful 
of  himself,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  blind  children  as  a  whole  at  the  time  of  school  age. 

Another  phase  of  the  general  ignorance  as  to  the  true  state  of 
the  blind  is  the  belief  that  their  other  senses  are  much  sharper 
than  those  of  seeing  people.  Those  that  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  blind  realized  this  was  not  so,  and  when  tests  were 
made  their  experience  was  corroborated.  Neither  touch,  hear- 
ing nor  smell  was  more  acute  in  the  blind  than  in  the  seeing. 
The  apparently  extraordinary  powers  of  some  blind  people  are 
due  entirely  to  training,  of  which  the  blind  need  much  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Things  that  a  seeing  child  imitates, 
without  realizing  he  is  learning  from  those  around  him,  the 
blind  child  has  to  be  taught — such  things  as  not  to  stoop  or  make 
grimaces,  to  turn  away  the  head  and  cover  the  face  when  sneez- 
ing or  yawning.  Blind  children  often  have  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing the  mouth  open  to  help  their  hearing.  They  have  no  con- 
sciousness that  such  actions  or  attitudes  are  disagreeable,  but 
since  they  have  to  live  among  the  seeing,  it  is  much  better  they 
should  be  taught  to  do  as  others  do  to  protect  them  from  any 
unpleasant  conspicuousness.  Even  the  most  ordinaiy  acts  of 
life,  like  eating  and  dressing,  have  to  be  taught  the  blind,  but 
once  taught,  they  are  capable  of  living  as  efficiently  and  with 
as  much  interest  as  those  with  sisrht.     The  blind  are  not  a  class 
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apart.      Belen  Keller  Bays  in  an  article  on  "What  Might  Be 

Done  for  the  Blind,"  ''The  public  must  learn  that  the  blind 
man  is  neither  a  genius,  nor  a  freak,  nor  an  idiot.  He  hafl  a 
mind  which  can  be  educated  and  a  hand  which  can  he  trained 
and  ambitions  which  it  is  right  for  him  to  strive  to  realize." 

Many  people  nowadays  have  the  righl  attitude  toward  these 
unfortunates,  and  the  pressing  problems  of  their  condition  are 
being  solved  one  by  one.  Nevertheless,  even  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  field  shows  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Dorothy  McLaukin. 
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Oh,  do  not  grieve  if  in  youth  we  die  ; 
As  a  rainbow  fades  from  a  brightening  sky, 
So  fades  young  life  untouched  by  sorrow. 
One  perfect  day  transcends  a  morrow. 

Susan  Hurlbut  Mason. 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  LIFE 

Our  life  is  like  a  great  suspended  tone, 
Meaningless,  harshly  blended,  incomplete, 

Till  in  some  form  the  resolution  comes, 

And  makes  it  music,  perfect,  full  and  sweet. 

Edith  Lloyd  Honigman. 
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It  was  the  twilight  hour  of  a  winter  day,  and  the  lamps  which 
had  just  been  lighted  sent  out  their  warm  bronze  glow,  while 
the  fire  of  the  early  afternoon  gleamed  in  red  embers  on  the 
hearth.  A  woman  in  a  soft  gown  of  some  golden-lighted  brown 
stuff  stood  before  a  vase  of  roses  arranging  them  with  her  long 
hands,  while  the  fragrance  thus  disturbed  hung  heavy  on  the 
warm  air.  Having  placed  the  last  full-blown  beauty,  she  bent 
above  them  and  drew  in  their  fragrauce  with  a  little  sigh  of 
pleasure.  Then  she  moved  to  the  table  with  its  litter  of  books, 
magazines  and  manuscripts,  and  picking  up  a  periodical,  seated 
herself  in  a  large  leather  chair  by  the  fireside.  For  a  time  she 
read  in  silence,  cutting  the  pages  with  long  pauses  between 
while  her  eyes  gazed  into  the  fire.  At  length  the  warmth  and 
the  stillness  stole  over  her  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  peace,  and 
she  leaned  back,  letting  the  magazine  slip  unheeded  to  the  floor. 
The  fire-light  fell  in  gleaming  folds  on  the  draperies  of  her 
gown  and  brought  out  the  golden  glints  in  her  hair,  her  face 
and  hands  making  a  pure  white  pallor  against  their  dusky 
background.  She  was  very  beautiful,  very  peaceful  and  very 
womanly  as  she  sat  there  dreaming.  She  seemed  a  part  of  the 
warmth  and  luxury  about  her. 

Suddenly  she  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
hallway.  A  young  boy  of  about  twenty  thrust  aside  the  heavy 
curtains,  and  a  little  breathless,  but  with  head  held  high, 
entered  the  room.  The  woman  rose  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  with  a  gesture  of  happy  abandon  he  took  them  in  his.  His 
wide  blue  eyes  were  aglow  with  pleasure  and  with  youth. 

"  My,  it's  a  while  since  I  saw  you  last/' 

She  withdrew  her  hands  and  lowered  her  eyes  before  the 
eagerness  of  his  gaze. 

"  You're  a  very  enthusiastic  sort  of  a  boy  ;  you  must  learn  to 
curb  your  ardor  a  little,"  and  with  a  swift  maternal  gesture  she 
touched  his  arm. 
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"Oh,  well,  what's  the  ase  of  pretense?  5Ton  know  I  never 
can  wait  to  ^-t  here,  and  1  haven't  seen  yon  for — for  the  whole 

of  forty-eight  hours  !  n 

uBoy,  yon  an  ridiculous — even  for  a  successful  poet.  Bntl 
judge  you're  hungry  as  well,"  and  Bhe  pressed  a  button  near 

the  door. 

When  the  tea  and  cakes  were  brought  the  boy  regarded  them 
as  delightedly  as  he  had  been  regarding  the  roses  a  moment 
before. 

"Why  I  say,  this  is  fine!" 

She  was  pouring  the  steaming  tea  into  the  delicate  cups,  the 
topaz  bracelet  slipping  over  her  wrist.  He  watched  her  with 
eager  pleasure. 

"You  know,"  he  remarked,  as  if  giving  his  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion of  universal  interest,  "  I  like  the  way  you  do  everything— 
somehow  things  sort  of  come  natural  to  you.  No  one  ever  sees 
the  preliminary  efforts  and  failures  that  went  to  make  up  per- 
fection." 

"Meaning  by  that,"  she  inquired  without  lifting  her  eyes, 
"  that  I  do  not  spill  the  tea  or  spot  the  cloth  with  cream  ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  he,  shocked  by  the  vividness  and  concrete- 
ness  of  the  application,  and  giving  his  shoulders  a  little  jerk. 
"It's  only  you're  so  finished  somehow — no  crude,  raw  edges  or 
unpolished  surfaces.  You're  so  eminently  reposeful  and  restful. 
The  world  is  always  so  irritatingly  crude  and  blundersome." 

"  Poor  world,"  sighed  she  with  a  smile  just  curving  her  lips, 
"  you're  treating  it  rather  badly." 

"Oh,  I  guess  it  can  stand  it  all  right — it's  a  hard  enough 
sort  of  proposition." 

He  flung  himself  down  in  the  arm-chair  and  a  deep  cut  came 
between  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Boy  !  Drink  some  tea.  The  world  isn't  bad 
— if  we're  only  willing  to  humor  it  a  little." 

He  took  the  tea  she  held  out  to  him,  and  then,  after  sipping 
it  abstractedly,  leaned  over  and  picked  up  the  magazine  which 
she  had  let  slip  to  the  floor. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  again  lighted  with  laughter  and  he  held 
the  magazine  out  to  her  delightedly. 

"  Look  at  that !  one  of  your  first-class  magazines  and  two 
mistakes  in  typing  on  one  page  ! " 

She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  perplexedly. 
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"Where  ?" 

"  Look  at  the  's'in  '  sword ' ;  it's  upside  down,  and  the  tail  is 
absolutely  lacking  to  the  second  quotation  mark  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page." 

"  But  surely,  they're  rather  superficial  mistakes  !" 

He  was  warmed  up  now  and  leaning  forward  eagerly. 

"Do  you  call  it  superficial  when  it's  some  man's  whole  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  typing  is  correct  ?  Why,  that  man  must  be 
a  blockhead  !  I  read  proof  myself  once,  and  I  didn't  make  more 
than  two  mistakes  in  a  whole  year's  work  ! " 

It  was  boasting,  but  it  was  also  uDdeniably  true. 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  rather  hard  on  people,  Boy;  not 
every  one  has  equal  ability,  you  know." 

"Of  course  not ;  but  why  should  a  magazine  like  this  engage 
a  clod  of  stupidity  as  proof-reader  ?  " 

"The  editor  is  probably  'a  clod  of  stupidity,'  too,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  knowing  the  editor  personally,  they  both  laughed. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  supposition. 

The  talk  flowed  on,  and  the  woman  led  it  so  deftly  that  the 
boy  had  no  idea  it  was  being  led,  but  only  wondered  vaguely 
why  it  was  so  easy  to  tell  all  his  ambitions  to  this  quiet  woman. 

His  work  on  the  staff  was  reaping  its  reward ;  there  was 
chance  of  a  big  promotion  in  the  spring  and  his  book  of  verse 
was  almost  a  certainty  now.  He  was  slaving  hard,  but  fine 
opportunities  waited  ahead— and  the  possibility  of  a  great  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  He  had  a  message  to  deliver  and  some  day 
he  would  awaken  the  world  to  hear. 

"And  you  dare  to  call  it  'a  hard  proposition/  this  kind  old 
world  that  is  going  to  awaken  beneath  your  touch  ?" 

Again  the  cut  deepened  between  the  boyish  eyes. 

"Oh,  well,  I  shall  succeed,  of  course.  I've  got  it  in  me — 
you've  said  so  yourself  a  hundred  times — but  it  will  be  success 
in  the  face  of  difficulties."  His  clenched  hand  lay  on  the 
leather-cushioned  chair  arm. 

"Tell  me,"  she  rose,  and  bending  touched  the  tightened  fin- 
gers, "  what  are  the  difficulties  ?" 

The  hand  did  not  relax  or  the  frown  leave  his  forehead — he 
was  still  too  much  of  a  boy  to  respond  readily  to  a  comforting 
touch.     He  must  enjoy  his  own  despondency. 

"Oh,  it's  competition,  rank  competition  everywhere.  When 
a  man  has  proved  what  he's  made  of,  why  set  new  obstacles  in 
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his  path?  They  know  what  I  can  and  can't  do  there  at  the 
office.  I  > 1 1 1  no  !  it  seems  there's  always  the  red  tape  of  com- 
petition.   Blakewell,  the  reporter  for  the  World — the  dolt  who 

wrote    tin'   advance    notice   of    the    new    BelaSCO    production      is 

thinking  o(  switching  his  job.  He's  Looking  for  bigger  pay. 
In  other  words,  he  has  a  hankering  after  my  place. 

"  Gates  spoke  to  mo  to-day  — said  lie  wanted  proof  of  my  abil- 
ity to  tackle  editorial  work  ;  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  pro- 
motion, but  that  another  man  who  was  more  experienced  along 

that  Hue  was  being  considered.  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course,  he  can't 
make  it — why,"  rising  and  throwing  back  his  head,  "remember 
the  inaccurate  quotation  he  made  in  that  book  review  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted,  "and  how  pleased  you  were." 

There  was  no  condemnation  in  her  tone,  but  the  boy  paused 
half-angrily  in  his  walk. 

"Why  do  you  always  take  me  up  like  that  ?  Are  you  never 
glad  to  know  I  have  it  in  me  to  succeed  ?" 

The  woman  rose  and  faced  him.  "Boy,  I  want  you  to  suc- 
ceed—want it  more  than  you  wTill  ever  know  ;  but  it's  not  in  the 
way  you  think.  Your  success  must  not  be  based  on  other  men's 
failures."  She  paused,  and  considered  him  tenderly.  "Some- 
thing, somewhere  and  sometime  must  teach  you  a  tolerance  of 
the  weak  ones  who  make  mistakes."  Then  she  smiled  up  at 
him.  "You're  so  clever,  Boy,  dear.  Sometimes  I  wish  you 
had  a  little  less  ability." 

He  did  not  join  in  her  return  to  surface  lightness. 

"  It's  the  chance  of  my  life,  Eleanor.  It  will  even  insure  the 
success  of  my  book,  if  it  is  published  as  the  work  of  a  man  on 
the  editorial  staff  rather  than  that  of  an  obscure  reporter." 

She  returned  to  seriousness  in  a  moment.  "And  what  does 
Mr.  Gates  want  you  to  do  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  much  after  all — that's  the  trouble.  Blake- 
well, the  man  on  the  World,  is  going  to  write  up  a  special  on 
pet  canaries  or  some  such  fool  thing  for  the  Sunday  edition,  and 
Gates  wants  me  to  get  out  an  article  to  beat  it — a  sort  of  history 
and  criticism  of  the  new  art  collection  at  Frenoe's." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "You  told  him,  of  course,  that  you 
couldn't  do  it  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  tell  him  that  ?"  he  asked  in  amazement.  "  I 
told  him  I'd  do  it,  cheerfully." 

She  looked  at  him  in  puzzled  incomprehension.     "  Oh — I— oh, 
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why,  you  see  it's  so  terribly  vast  and  complicated.  Some  of 
those  things  have  never  been  exhibited  in  America  before,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  history  a  thousand  or  so  years  old  .  .  . 
and  there's  so  little  time  to  work  it  up.  Four  days  .  .  .  you 
must  work  very  carefully,  Boy.  Don't  be  over-confident  of 
yourself."  There  was  a  pause  and  then  she  looked  up.  "You 
have  a  card  of  introduction  to  Frenoe,  of  course  ?  " 

He  nodded  assent. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  writing-desk.  "There  are  a  few 
matters  I  can  help  you  with.  Mr.  Harold  Matthews  has  made 
it  possible  for  two  of  the  Rubens  to  be  on  exhibition.  He  can 
very  possibly  help  you/' 

She  wrote  hurriedly  for  a  moment,  then  took  out  an  envelope, 
but  paused  with  pen  suspended  in  air. 

"And  you  really  feel  confident  of  being  able  to  accomplish  so 
vast  a  report  ?    Somehow  it  doesn't  seem  the  wise  thing  to  me." 

He  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  manuscript  on  the  center-table, 
sent  her  for  criticism  by  a  friend  that  morning. 

"This  thing  is  rank,  Eleanor — why,  here's  'shadows  on  the 
grass/  and  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  I  judge  it's  noonday.  It's 
queer  what  fools— Oh,  yes,"  in  answer,  "I'm  mighty  glad  of 
the  chance." 

She  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  was  standing  erect  with  his 
boyish  figure  outlined  against  the  heavy  hangings  and  his  face 
lighted  with  the  glow  from  the  bronze-shaded  lamp.  He  held 
the  manuscript  in  one  hand  and  was  tapping  it  delightedly  with 
the  other. 

"  Rank  ! "  he  said  again,  "rank  !  " 

She  turned  slowly  back  and  addressed  the  envelope.  "  Per- 
haps you  are  right,  Boy  ;  it  may  be  just  the  thing  you  need." 
She  placed  the  note  in  the  envelope  and  came  toward  him  with 
a  smile.  "Here's  the  note,  and  good  luck  to  you,  Boy;  Fm 
sending  you  home  now,  for  Fm  dining  out  this  evening." 

He  turned  toward  her,  taking  an  eager  step  forward,  his 
hands  outstretched. 

"Eleanor,  Eleanor,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  !  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  I  longed  for  success  more  for  your  sake  than  my 
own.     Eleanor,  when  I  have  won  it,  will  you — " 

She  turned  quickly  in  the  doorway.  "Bring  me  the  manu- 
script when  you've  finished  it — and  grow  up  a  little  if  you 
can;"  removing  all  harshness  from  the  words  by  a  parting 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a  quick,  sweet  smile. 
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He  stood  still  where  she  had  Left  him,  Looking  toward  the 
doorway, 

"  It's  queer  the  way  she  manages  ;  hang  it  all,  I'm  a  man  and 

I  intend  to  have  my  say  !    Sometimes  I  belii  are  I 

and  yet,  Bhe  does  in  a  way." 

Then,  being  very  much  of  a  boy,  he  kissed  the  note  she  had 
given  him,  and  left  the  room. 

"So  he's  going  to  write  up  Frenoe's  art  exhibit?"  Philip 
Brewster's  quizzical  gaze  regarded  Eleanor  in  some  amusement. 
"  I  almost  wonder  you  let  him." 

She  felt  nettled  at  the  question  and  the  evident  amusement 
behind  it.  She  was  neither  so  confident  nor  so  old  as  she  had 
appeared  when  with  the  boy. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  thinks  he  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it. 
Oh,  yes,"  in  answer  to  the  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  "  I  know  it's  a 
vast  undertaking,  but  he  is  very  sure  of  himself."  Then  look- 
ing up  quickly,  "  Have  you  any  pearls  of  information  to  offer  ?  " 

The  man  laughed.  "No,  I  can't  say  I  can  help  you  much. 
Only  have  a  care  he  doesn't  make  the  usual  mistake  of  confusing 
the  new  statue  of  'The  Swimmer'  with  the  antique  one  exhib- 
ited in  London."  Then  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "But  I  should 
have  thought  it  kinder  in  you  to  dissuade  him.  He  has  even 
more  confidence  in  your  word,  I  believe,  than  in  his  own  ability." 

She  accepted  this  in  the  form  of  a  challenge.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  could  have  ;  at  all  events  I  did  not  care  to  try." 

He  looked  at  her  between  narrowing  eyelids.  "So — you  did 
not  care  to  try.  ...  I  thought  perhaps  for  the  Boy's  sake 
you  might  be  led  to.  You  are  a  very  curious  mixture,  Eleanor. 
Flattery  is  spoiling  you." 

She  reddened  under  the  unkind  implication.  "You  persist  in 
seeing  me  at  my  worst."  She  rebelled  at  the  necessity  which 
forced  her  to  defend  herself.  He  was  continually  placing  her 
on  the  defensive. 

"  No,  it's  not  your  worst.  I  persist  in  seeing  you  in  the  lime- 
light of  truth — a  very  fascinating  woman  and  a  clever  one, 
given  to  a  life  of  ease,  and  careless  of  devotion.  I  make  no 
guess  at  it — some  day  you  will  be  breaking  the  Boy's  heart." 
He  was  staring  fixedly  at  her,  and  she  with  unseeing  eyes  was 
looking  at  the  candle-light.  Suddenly  she  turned  a  little  fiercely. 
"You  shall  not  say  such  things  of  me.  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  Boy  ! "  2 
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'•'This,"  he  reminded  her  coolly,  "is  a  dinner-table  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Blake  is  watching  us.  Of  course  you're  fond  of  the 
Boy,  but  a  bit  more  fond  of  his  devotion.  I  had  hoped  you 
wouldn't  repay  it  by  the  lazy  refusal  to  stop  his  making  a  fool 
of  himself." 

'"'And  you  think  that  in  this  case  he  is  sure  to  fail  ?" 

"  Think  it  ?     I  know  it !  "  he  answered,  and  she  smiled  at  him. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  startled  out  of  his  usual  composure, 
"  you're  a  little  vixen,  Eleanor." 

The  yellow  roses  which  the  Boy  had  sent  her  slipped,  and  in 
bending  to  readjust  them  she  pricked  her  finger. 

The  man  moved  in  his  chair  a  little.  "  I  really  haven't  meant 
to  be  a  brute.  Forgive  me  !  The  Boy's  your  property,  I  sup- 
pose. Only,  .  .  .  only  I  can  imagine  what  it  would  be  like 
to  care  for  a  woman  like  you — and  the  imagination  troubles  me  ! " 

She  straightened  up,  all  composure  once  more. 

"  I'm  giving  a  little  tea  for  the  lions  on  Monday.  May  I 
count  on  you  to  roar  for  me  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  When  is  the  circus  exhibit  to  be  over,  at  six  ? 
Well,  I'll  drop  in  to  hear  about  it  then." 

"  I  shall  count  on  you.  I'm  used  to  being  obeyed,  you  know," 
and  she  rose  and  swept  away,  a  faint  whiff  of  her  yellow  flowers 
floating  back. 

He  turned  for  consolation  to  the  man- talk  flowing  in  lazy 
snatches  around  him,  but  life  seemed  flat  after  Eleanor  left  the 
room.  It  was  with  a  rueful  sense  of  dismay  that  he  acknowl- 
edged it.  It  was,  he  told  himself,  entirely  impossible  to  love  a 
woman  so  devoid  of  ability  to  sacrifice  herself,  so  careless  of 
devotion.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  her  to  care  for  anyone 
but  herself  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  love  a  woman  without 
hope  of  return  ;  and  here  he  smiled.  For  ten  years  she  had 
been  the  center  of  interest  to  his  keen  intellectual  survey  of 
people  and  things,  and  yet — his  head  undoubtedly  ruled  his 
heart,  and  he  thanked  his  stars  for  it ;  but  upon  rising  from  the 
table  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  little  yellow  rose. 

Eleanor  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  leather  chair. 
The  Boy  had  gone,  but  he  had  left  with  her  the  manuscript  for 
to-morrow's  Sunday  edition.  She  had  just  finished  reading  it, 
and  it  lay,  a  scattered  mass  of  thin,  type- written  sheets,  on  the 
floor.      A  curious  expression,  half  of  joy,  half  of  fear,  was  in 
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her  eyes.  Her  breath  came  in  quick  pants  between  her  parted 
Lips.  It  lay  so  utterly  in  her  own  hands.  Be  had  asked  her  to 
read  it,  to  correct  it, — how  confident  he  had  been  that  all  was 

»nd  criticism— she  could  sec  the  glow  on  his  facej  and 
had  promised  to  do  the  besl  for  him  that  she  could.  Thebesl 
for  him  1  Her  hands  clasped  spasmodically  on  the  chair  back. 
Yes,  cost  what  it  might  she  would  do,  uol  the  easy  thing, 
possibly  not  even  the  kind  thing,  but  the  thing  that  was  bt-M 
for  him. 

"Oh,  Boy,  Boy!"'  her  voice  broke,  "you  will  never  under- 
stand, but  it's  for  your  own  best  good  I'm  doing  it.  You  would 
be  bound  to  meet  mistake  and  failure  some  day — some  day 
when  it  would  leave  you  broken  and  bitter  without  the  desire 
to  begin  anew.  You  need  the  lesson,  Boy  ;  but  it  hurts  to  be 
the  one  to  teach  it ! " 

Then  she  paced  slowly  up  and  down  ;  her  eyes  gazing  out 
into  the  dim,  uncertain  future. 

Suddedly  she  paused  and  laughed  a  little  wearily.  "After 
all,  Philip  is  right,  I'm  selfish  !  I  hate  to  lose  the  trusting  gaze 
of  the  Boy.     I'm  almost  pitying  myself." 

She  took  up  a  photograph  of  the  Boy  which  stood  on  her  desk 
and  gazed  at  it.  "A  hundred  times  I've  said  you  had  it  in  you 
to  make  good.  Prove  it  to  me  now  ;  meet  it — the  mistake  and 
the  failure — like  a  man  ! " 

She  returned  the  manuscript  to  him  by  a  messenger  boy. 
With  it  was  a  carefully  worded  note  : 

"  When  the  success  or  failure  which  this  article  meets  with, 
comes  to  you,  try,  for  the  sake  of  all  our  friendship  has  meant 
to  us  both  in  the  past,  to  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  can  foresee  far- 
reaching  results  and  I  must  be  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  them.  Good-bye  and  good  luck 
to  you,  Boy.  Eleanor." 

The  article  appeared  word  for  word  in  the  large  Sunday  edi- 
tion. It  created  small  critcism,  but  it  was  of  momentous 
importance  to  a  few  people.  Monday  morning  several  news- 
papers had  scathing  but  superficial  criticism  of  it,  but  the 
World  had  an  article,  setting  forth  the  weak  points  of  the 
immaturely  conceived  and  poorly  written  work.  It  made  much 
of  the  one  glaring,  unpardonable  mistake.  The  bronze  statue 
of  "The  Swimmer"  by  a  Parisian  artist  had  been  confused 
with  a  statue  of  the  same  name  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in 
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London,  a  valuable  though  slightly  known  antique.  "The 
mistake  is  such,"  said  the  World,  "  as  to  make  the  remainder 
of  the  article  below  criticism." 

The  tea  for  social  lions  was  over.  Eleanor,  in  pale  yellow, 
stood  half  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  looking  down  into 
the  smouldering  heart  of  the  fire.  Her  eyes  were  dreamy, 
almost  sad,  and  there  was  a  weary,  childlike  droop  to  the  mouth. 
She  looked  up  to  see  Philip  Brewster  gazing  at  her  with  hard, 
cold  eyes.     He  held  a  copy  of  the  World  in  one  hand. 

"  Have  you  seen  this  f"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  without  moving. 

1 '  Is  it  true  ?  "     His  voice  cut  like  a  knife. 

"Yes,  it  is  very  true.     The  Boy  has  made  his  first  mistake." 

Her  eyes,  lighted  neither  with  love  nor  with  hate,  but  filled 
with  a  great  weariness,  left  the  man's  face  and  gazed  again 
absorbed  into  the  heart  of  the  fire. 

"Does  he  realize,"  the  man  took  a  hasty  step  forward,  "all 
it  means  ?     How  could  you — " 

She  held  up  her  hand.  "  Don't  go  on.  Here  is  his  telegram." 
She  drew  it  out  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

He  took  the  piece  of  yellow  paper  and  glared  at  it.  He  read 
half  aloud  with  long  pauses  between  the  words  : 

"  My  trust  in  you  was  my  greatest  mistake.  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  it." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "certainly  you're  not  the  gainer  by  it — I 
rather  imagine  he's  gone  for  good." 

"No,  I  am  not  the  gainer  by  it,  but  I  think,  I  hope  that  per- 
haps the  Boy  may  be." 

Comprehension  came  to  him  like  the  lightning  that  burns 
and  sears.  He  would  have  crossed  and  taken  her  in  his  arms, 
but  the  thought  of  his  own  unworthiness  held  him  back ;  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  humbled  into  silence.  The  tears 
started  to  her  eyes  and  he  took  a  step  forward,  eager,  repentant 
as  a  boy. 

"I — I — didn't  understand— we  are  all  so  blind — I — " 

Brushing  back  the  tears  with  an  impatient,  childish  gesture, 
she  turned  from  the  fire  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Don't  say  anything,  please.  I  understand  ;  we  all  make 
mistakes  at  times." 
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Forgiveness  was  in  the  words,  but  tlii'm  was  limrti  than  for- 
giveness in  her  eyes,  and  with  one  quick  stride  he  crossed  tin- 
space  between  them  and  oaught  her  in  his  arms. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 
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Pavements  holding  the  sun's  hot  breath, 
The  merciless  sun  whose  wage  is  death 

In  the  crowded  city  square. 
Prisons  of  brick  that  tower  high 
Into  the  saffron  sunset  sky 

With  jagged  roof-lines  there. 
Tired  women  with  work  half  done, 
And  a  child  in  the  arms  of  every  one, 

On  the  streets  as  the  night  comes  down. 
As  darkness  deepens,  the  lights  gleam  out 
From  the  cheap  shop-windows  round  about 

In  the  by-ways  of  the  town. 
And  the  tawdry  crowd  goes  surging  by 
With  weary  feet  and  with  tired  sigh 

On  the  pavements  filth-defiled. 
Noise  and  clamor,  and  strife  and  sin, 
Shrieks  and  curses,  while  high  and  thin 

The  cry  of  a  little  child. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  heat  and  blare 
A  sound  of  merriment  stirs  the  air 

With  a  bit  of  an  old-time  tune, 
And  the  place  is  filled  with  a  joyous  throng 
Of  little  people  who  whirl  along 

Under  the  night  of  June, 
While  the  sound  of  the  music  nearer  comes 
With  a  running  lilt  and  the  beat  of  drums 

In  quick  crescendo  high. 
And  over  the  dingy,  noisy  town 
The  soft  moon  sheds  its  silver  down 

From  the  distant,  star-lit  sky. 
And  the  children  dance,  a  joyous  part 
Of  the  throbbing  music,  while  feet  and  heart 

Beat  time  to  the  songs  they  sing, 
For  the  hurdy-gurdy's  music  sweet 
Has  brought  to  the  crowded,  dismal  street 

The  joy  of  the  magic  spring. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell. 
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The  day  was  bitterly  cold.  At  intervals  a  chill  breeze  swept 
down  the  narrow  street  from  the  river,  bringing  with  it  parti- 
cles of  sleet  that  stung  the  cheeks  and  forced  the  passers-by  to 
bend  low.  Tessa,  trembling,  huddled  back  against  the  wall, 
her  thin  body  seeming  to  shrink  into  itself  as  she  did  so.  The 
wind,  whistling  roughly  around  the  street  corner,  whipped  one 
end  of  her  ragged  shawl  from  her  shoulders  and  sent  it  stream- 
ing out  behind  her,  but  Tessa,  both  hands  clasping  her  old  ac- 
cordion, did  not  dare  to  cease  playing  long  enough  to  recapture 
it.  Guiseppe  would  be  ver}7  angry  if  the  music  stopped.  So 
she  pressed  the  torn  sides  of  the  accordion  back  and  forth  with 
dull  persistence,  and  the  notes  of  the  "Merry  Widow  Waltz" 
crept  haltingly  out  on  the  chill  air. 

Tessa's  stiff  fingers  fumbled  uncertainly  among  the  keys  and 
made  discords  and  false  notes,  and  she  trembled  with  fear  as 
well  as  with  cold,  as  she  glanced  timidly  up  at  Guiseppe,  stand- 
ing silent  and  motionless  at  her  side.  It  was  one  of  his  bad 
days — Tessa  knew  that  because  of  the  few  pennies  huddled 
lonesomely  together  at  the  bottom  of  his  tin  cup.  When  there 
was  little  money  in  the  cup  Guiseppe  was  always  cross,  and 
there  was  so  little  to-day  !  Few  people  were  abroad,  and  those 
who  went  by  their  corner  were  intent  on  reaching  shelter  as 
soon  as  possible  and  hurried  along  with  turned-up  coat-collars 
and  heads  bent  down  against  the  storm.  Tessa  watched  the 
faces  of  the  passers  with  anxious  eyes,  and  pressed  the  keys  of 
the  accordion  still  faster  in  desperation.  That  fat  policeman  in 
the  great  overcoat  might  stop — he  had  a  kind  face — or  the  tall 
man  behind  him  with  the  bandies.  The  "Merry  Widow" 
wailed  out  loudly,  hopefully,  but  the  men  passed  by  without  a 
pause.  Holy  Mother  !  Would  no  one  ever  come  !  Tessa's 
arms  ached  with  the  weight  of  the  accordion  and  her  eyes 
sought  the  clock  in  the  church  tower  across  the  street  wistfully. 
Only  three  o'clock  and  she  did  not  take  Guiseppe  home  till  six  ! 
Would  no  one  come  ? 
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Two  ladies  in  wonderful  fur  cloaks  were  crossing  fchestn 
skirts  held  daintily  in  gloved   hands  above  the  wet.      T< 
stared  at  them  with  dull  interest.     How  warm  they  Looked — 
perhaps  they  might  stop  and  put  some  money  into  Guiseppe'a 

cup.     She  pressed  the  accordion  with  awakened  hope.     The  two 
women  paused. 

"  .Mary,  look  at  that  blind  beggar — isn't  it  pitiful  ?" 

The  other  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders  carelessly. 

"My  dear,  such  things  are  always  pitiful.  They  shouldn't 
be  allowed  around  to  harrow  the  public's  feelings." 

"But.  Mary,"  the  first  remonstrated,  "this  man  isn't  a  fraud, 
anyway — just  see,  he  hasn't  any  eyes  at  all.  No  one  could  be 
blinder  than  that — and  the  poor  woman  !    She  looks  half-frozen." 

The  other  woman  drew  her  furs  closer  around  her,  shivering. 

"  Oh,  Bess,  come  along,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  The  woman 
doesn't  have  to  stay  if  she  doesn't  want  to.  There's  nothing  to 
hinder  her  running  away,  is  there  ?     I  am  freezing  here." 

Her  friend  turned  away  with  a  sigh  and  the  two  hurried  on 
down  the  street.  But  Tessa  stood  gazing  after  them  with  a  new 
look  on  her  face.  In  her  excitement  she  even  forgot  to  press 
the  accordion.  Why  had  she  never  thought  of  that  before  ? 
Of  course  she  need  not  stay — she  could  drop  the  hateful  old 
accordion  and  run  away.  Guiseppe  could  never  find  her.  She 
would  be  free — free  !  For  twelve  years  she  had  stood  with  Gui- 
seppe on  street  corners  and  played  dance  tunes  on  the  squeaky 
old  accordion  which  grew  older  and  squeakier  every  year.  For 
twelve  summers  and  winters  she  had  frozen  and  stifled  alter- 
nately— half  of  the  time  hungry  and  all  of  the  time  sworn  at 
and  scolded  by  Guiseppe.  And  now  the  end  had  come  !  She 
glanced  up  at  Guiseppe  standing  silently  beside  her,  and  won- 
dered dully  how  she  could  have  stayed  with  him  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  All  traces  of  the  man  she  had  married  in  Italy 
fifteen  years  ago  were  gone.  He  had  been  young  then  and  very 
handsome  and  full  of  love-making  and  gay  speeches,  and  she 
had  been  only  a  girl.  Now  she  was  thin  and  faded  and  her 
clothes  were  ragged.  A  sob  of  self-pity  crept  into  her  throat 
and  slow  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  had  been  the  prettiest  girl 
ia  the  village  before  she  came  to  America  with  Guiseppe,  and 
now — ! 

She  looked  again  at  the  man  beside  her.  He  stood  stolidly 
holding  his  cup  before  him,   his  head  bent  forward,  a  heavy 
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scowl  on  his  forehead.  With  a  sudden  feeling  of  disgust  she 
shrank  from  him.  What  had  he  in  common  with  the  hand- 
some, laughing  boy  she  had  loved  and  married— this  beggar 
with  the  empty  eye-sockets  and  the  deep-cut  lines  about  his 
mouth  ? 

With  a  swift  movement  she  cast  the  accordion  from  her  upon 
the  ground,  and  turning,  fled  around  the  corner.  She  was 
free  !  She  paused  and  drew  a  quivering  breath.  The  settled 
look  of  blank  despair  was  gone  from  her  face.  She  wrapped 
her  shawl  closely  about  her  and  hurried  on,  laughing  softly  to 
herself.     Where  she  was  going  she  did  not  know  or  care. 

An  open  church-door  caught  her  eye  and  she  paused.  The 
deep-toned  rumble  of  an  organ  crept  out  to  her  and  the  sound 
of  voices  singing.  Tessa  slipped  quietly  into  the  church  and 
sank  on  her  knees  near  the  door.  The  warmth,  the  music  and 
the  drone  of  the  priest's  voice  brought  with  them  a  strange 
sense  of  familiarity,  although  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  she 
had  been  to  mass.  The  saints  upon  the  altar,  the  candles  and 
the  frescoes  reminded  her  of  the  quiet  little  chapel  in  her  native 
village  in  Italy— so  long  ago  !  And  yet,  with  the  casting  off  of 
the  old  accordion  she  seemed  almost  to  have  cast  off  also  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

A  girl,  followed  by  a  tall  young  Italian  in  laborer's  clothes, 
entered  the  pew  in  front  of  her.  The  girl's  hair  was  blown  in 
tangled  curls  about  her  face  under  the  gay  shawl  she  wore,  and 
her  white  teeth  flashed  in  a  smile  as  she  looked  up  into  her 
companion's  handsome  face. 

Tessa  watched  them  curiously.  How  pretty  the  girl  was  ! 
But  no  prettier  than  she  herself  had  been,  and  the  man  looked 
very  much  as  Guiseppe  had  looked  when  they  used  to  go  to 
mass  together  in  Italy— though  he  was  not  as  handsome  as 
Guiseppe  had  been.  Guiseppe  had  had  the  blackest  curls  and 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  All  the  girls  in  the 
village  had  looked  kindly  upon  him,  but  he  had  chosen  her. 
The  flickering  candles  and  kneeling  people  faded  away  for  a 
moment,  and  Tessa  seemed  to  see  again  the  little  hillside  village 
in  Italy,  with  its  stone  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street  leading 
up  to  the  chapel  among  the  olive  trees  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 
The  gold  cross  above  the  altar  and  the  husky  murmur  of  the 
old  priest's  voice  came  clearly  to  her  now.  And  she  and  Gui- 
seppe had  knelt  among  the  rest  of  the  villagers.      And  then 
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when  mass  was  over  and  the  other  people  had  gone  home,  they 

had  stoml  alone  together  upon  tli«'  hilltop  with  the  silver  moon- 
Light  and  the  scent  o(  the  r086fl  around  them,  and  Giiiseppe  had 

taken  her  hand  and  told  her  that   he  loved  her— holy  saints, 
how  happy  they  had  been  ! 

The  pair  ahead  of  her  were  frankly  clasping  hands.  T( 
watched  them  dreamily.  Guiseppe  had  had  blacker  hair  and 
more  beautiful  eyes,  and  he  had  whispered  of  his  love  for  her 
and  sworn  to  take  care  of  her  all  his  life.  And  he  had  taken 
care  of  her  until  the  terrible  accident  at  the  mill  that  had  meant 
the  loss  of  his  eyes.  Then  the  blank  despair  that  had  followed  ! 
The  hunger  and  the  biting  poverty,  and  then  at  last  the  accor- 
dion and  the  street  corners — 

Tessa  awoke  from  her  musing  suddenly.  The  service  was 
over  and  everyone  was  crowding  out  of  the  church.  She  stum- 
bled to  her  feet  dazedly.  Ahead  of  her  the  Italian  couple 
were  going  out,  the  young  man  with  his  arm  around  the  girrs 
waist  under  her  shawl.  Outside  it  was  bitterly  cold  after  the 
warmth  of  the  church.  Tessa  drew  her  shawl  closer  and  shiv- 
ered. She  had  hardly  awakened  from  her  day-dream  yet,  and 
the  looming  houses  and  slippery  pavements  looked  strangely 
unfamiliar  to  her  eyes.  And  Guiseppe — what  of  him  ?  With 
a  start  she  remembered.  She  had  run  away  and  left  him  alone. 
What  would  he  do  without  her  ?  He  was  not  used  to  the  city 
in  his  darkness  without  her  guiding  hand.  The  joy  of  her 
freedom  seemed  suddenly  gone.  She  walked  slowly  along  the 
pavement  and,  deep  in  her  thoughts,  did  not  notice  that  she 
was  going  back  to  the  corner  where  she  had  left  Guiseppe 
standing  with  his  tin  cup  and  the  old  accordion  lying  in  a  heap 
beside  him. 

What  had  the  lady  said  that  afternoon  ?  "The  man  isn't  a 
fraud."  ISTo,  Guiseppe  was  not  a  fraud.  Tessa  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  pride  at  the  thought.  Other  men  who 
begged  might  cheat,  but  not  Guiseppe.  It  must  be  hard  to  be 
blind— worse  than  to  be  cold  or  hungry.  She,  too,  might  scold 
if  she  were  always  in  the  darkness. 

Then  Tessa  saw  that  she  had  reached  the  old  familiar  street 
corner.  And  there — the  saints  be  praised — was  Guiseppe  stand- 
ing where  she  had  left  him.  But  the  look  on  his  face  was  dif- 
ferent. The  tin  cup  had  fallen  from  his  hands  and  the  few 
pennies  in  it  were  scattered  over  the  pavement.      The  pitiful 
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terror  of  a  child  who  is  lost  in  the  dark  was  on  his  face  and,  as 
she  looked,  he  thrust  his  hands  out  gropingly  beside  him.  The 
loneliness  of  him  went  to  her  heart.  In  spite  of  the  sightless 
eyes  and  the  worn  face  it  was  the  boy  Guiseppe  that  stood 
there  now. 

With  a  little  laugh  that  was  half  a  cry  Tessa  hurried  to  him. 

" Guiseppe,"  she  cried,  "it  is  I — Tessa!  I  ran  away,  but  I 
am  return— forgive  me,  Guiseppe  !" 

The  man  seized  her  hands  in  a  grasp  that  made  her  wince 
with  pain. 

"  Tessa  \"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  you  have  come  back  ?  Ah — I 
thought  I — had  los'  you — carissima."  He  drew  her  to  him 
closer  and  held  to  her,  trembling.  "Ah — carissima  mia,"  he 
cried  humbly,  brokenly,  "  I  be  better  to  you— on'y  don'  leave 
me — don'  leave  me — Tessa.  I  thought  I  los*  you — "  he  broke 
off,  and  covering  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  hands,  burst  into 
heavy,  racking  sobs. 

Tessa  knelt  down  on  the  pavement  and  gathered  up  the  scat- 
tered pennies  in  the  tin  cup.  Then  she  picked  up  the  battered 
old  accordion,  brushed  it  carefully  upon  her  shawl,  and  turned 
to  the  man  beside  her. 

"Let  us  go  home,  Guiseppe  mio,"  she  said  gently,  and  took 
his  hand. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

From  dimly  burning  lamps  the  radiance  dies. 
The  sweetness  of  the  music  sinks  away, 
We  linger  in  the  flower-filled  room  to  say 

Farewells  with  all  their  little  laughs  and  sighs. 

But  I,  who  laughed  so  easily,  depart 
In  wondering  silence.     Glancing  round  the  maze 
Of  nervous  faces  once  I  met  your  gaze 

And  strange  ecstatic  pain  leaped  through  my  heart. 

Leola  Baird  Leonard. 


WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO 

When  a  man  suddenly  leaves  the  sunny  valleys  and  sparkling 

rivers  of  France  for  the  dusty  fields  and  hot  pikes  of  Indiana. 
there  is  usually  a  reason.  When  he  tortures  his  inmost  [esthetic 
principles  by  changing  a  beautiful  French  name  for  a  plain, 
harsh,  American  one  like  John  Martin,  there  is  a  suggest [od 
not  only  of  reason  but  of  compulsion.  As  it  happens  both 
deeds  were  compulsory  with  Martin. 

As  a  youth  he  had  been  a  brilliant  student  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  not  only  completed  everything  assigned  him  with 
unprecedented  ability,  but  his  research  work  along  the  line  of 
administrative  law  made  his  decade  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
university  scholarship.  With  such  control  over  the  web  of  the 
Fates,  it  was  rather  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  been  given 
a  destructive  ruling  passion.  But  those  who  uphold  the  law  of 
compensation  cannot  deny  too  strongly  the  existence  of  a  level- 
ling agency.  It  is  not  good  that  the  scales  swing  too  far 
either  way. 

For  John  Martin  had  a  queer  theory  concerning  the  power  of 
the  human  mind.  Whether  he  reckoned  from  the  good  points 
of  Lucifer's  kingdom,  or  whether  he  delved  too  deeply  in 
mediaeval  scepticism  remains  unknown.  It  is  rather  to  be 
believed  that  his  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  so  rapidlyr  and  so 
marvellously  acquired,  turned  itself  into  a  god  before  his  eyes, 
and  all  his  energies  were  directed  toward  gathering  fuel  for  the 
altar.  As  he  heaped  it  up,  the  flame  rose  high,  enveloping 
everything  around  it,  even  God.  So  Martin  came  to  believe 
that  the  mind  in  its  highest  working  capacity  is  supreme  over 
all  laws  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  God.  When  he  advocated 
this  theory  at  the  university,  those  students  who  were  jealous 
of  their  brilliant  classmate  saw  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make 
him  appear  ridiculous.  He  was  challenged  to  public  contro- 
versy and  overwhelmed  with  bitter  humiliation.  From  the 
midst  of  it,  he  attacked  his  leading  opponent  with  a  taunt,  the 
sting  of  which  caused  the  man  to  retaliate  with  a  blow.  Martin, 
frenzied  by  anger  and  despair,  arose  and  killed  him. 
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Then  came  prison  and  the  courts.  He  had  a  fighting  chance 
for  his  life,  of  course,  and  some  of  those  persons  who  usually 
side  with  the  under  dog  hoped  that  he  would  vindicate  his 
theory  by  clearing  himself.  As  for  Martin,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity.  The  fact  that  he  had  killed  a  man  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  on  him.  Instead  he  thought  only  of  his 
chance,  his  wonderful  chance,  and  he  thanked  the  gods  for 
giving  him  a  brain.  He  managed  his  own  case  and  mapped  out 
his  defense  ;  his  lawyers  were  mere  mouth-pieces.  He  had  never 
been  happier  than  when  he  was  making  this  fight  for  his  life. 
And  somehow,  with  evidence  and  popular  opinion  strong  against 
him,  he  was  acquitted  on  a  technicality.  French  legal  histo- 
rians are  still  wondering  about  it. 

Success  in  this  first  attempt  at  circumventing  the  law  of  man 
so  inspired  him  that  he  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
farther  proof  of  his  theory.  Who  could  measure  words  against 
success  ?  But  life  in  France  as  an  acquitted  criminal  hardly 
furnished  a  desirable  background.  So  he  decided  to  emigrate 
to  a  country  where  conditions  were  more  favorable.  Every- 
thing would  be  much  simpler  in  America. 

To  America  he  came.  He  plunged  desperately  into  our  civil 
and  criminal  law,  and  studied  as  if  his  days  were  numbered. 
And  once,  when  a  terrible  murder  occurred  in  Indiana,  a  strange 
man  suddenly  appeared,  asking  to  defend  the  criminal.  He 
was  so  insistent  in  his  pleading  that  his  request  was  granted, 
and  men  laughed  at  the  optimism  and  assurance  with  which  he 
conducted  the  defense.  But  a  miracle  happened  before  their 
very  eyes.  One  day  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and 
the  birds  were  carolling  as  if  for  very  joy,  Jake  Ellis,  the 
accused,  walked  out  of  the  court  room  a  free  man.  There  had 
been  all  the  solemnity  which  attends  the  expectation  of  a  death 
sentence,  and  none  of  the  awe-stricken  spectators  could  break 
the  silence.  So  the  voice  of  Ellis  rang  loud  as  he  grasped 
Martin's  hand. 

"You've  give  me  a  start,  pardner.  I'll  never  fergit  yer. 
And  some  day  I'm  a-comin'  back  ! " 

Martin  decided  to  settle  in  the  Wabash  valley.  His  first  case 
had  made  his  reputation.  Men  no  longer  laughed  at  his  confi- 
dence, but  looked  on  him  in  wonder.  Speculation  concerning 
him  ran  high  in  the  town,  but  he  was  reticent  and  never  spoke 
of  his  past.  He  did  not  marry.  It  is  sometimes  better  for  man 
to  live  alone. 


\Ylli:X    HALF  CODS   GO 

After  he  had  been  in  Indiana  i  ad  acquired  far- 

reaching  fame  as  a  criminal  lawyer,      Eehad  also  grown  very 

wealthy,      Men  pay  great   prices  fur  their  lives  and  freedom, 
and  there  had  been  few  important  criminal  cases  in    \ 
Bince  his  arrival  in  which  Martin  had  not    figured.      Buc 

needs  no  advance  agent.  Then  some  foolish  man  from  an 
Eastern  university  came  West  to -write  a  hook  ahout  him, 
in  glancing  over  old  records  discovered  that  the  great  lawyer 
had  never  taken  anything  but  criminal  cases.  What  was 
more  unusual,  he  had  never  lost  one  of  them  !  Martin  was  both 
annoyed  and  amused  by  the  discussion  that  arose.  But  his 
smile  got  the  better  of  his  frown.  When  a  man  has  freed  many 
criminals  in  proof  of  a  theory,  he  is  apt  to  put  the  smaller 
affairs  of  life  behind  him. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  put  them  behind  him  was  most 
unnatural.  He  was  becoming  that  strangest  of  all  anomalies,  a 
human  being  "whom  no  ties  bind  and  no  regrets  can  hold," 
nothing  more  than  a  mental  automaton  which  moves  continu- 
ously toward  a  fixed  point.  All  conscience  and  soul  had  been 
crushed  long  ago.  He  was  never  concerned  about  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  his  clients.  It  was  all  one  to  him.  The  verdict 
was  the  thing.  Each  case  involved  the  same  wild  pleasure  and 
doubt  which  had  tinged  his  first  experience  so  man}'  years 
before.  He  was  playing  a  game  now — a  game  in  which  the 
odds  were  always  against  him,  but  which  he  had  always  won  in 
spite  of  them.  It  was  everything  in  life  to  him— it  was  life 
itself  ! 

Of  course  men  could  not  come  close  to  such  a  man.  He  had 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  but  he  dwelt 
apart  from  everyone.  He  possessed  the  virtues  of  kindness  and 
generosity  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  his  methods  of  exercising 
them  were  always  conventional.  He  failed  to  grasp  any  of  that 
human  feeling  which  flows  from  man  to  man.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  clients.  His  interest  in  them  was  purely 
selfish.  He  came  to  regard  crime  as  that  which  put  wind  in 
his  sails,  and  whenever  he  placed  a  mark  under  a  main  point  in 
a  certain  brief  yellow  with  age,  he  smiled  a  peculiar  smile  of 
satisfaction. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  Martin  felt  a  cloud  o'er- 
shadowing  him.  He  could  not  define  his  sensations,  but  he  felt 
a  lack  of  something  essential  to  his  being.     When  he  gave  him- 
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self  up  to  meditation,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  terror.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  was  or  whence  it  came,  bnt  it  seemed  to 
stifle  him  completely.  Some  unseen  hand  reached  out  to  hold 
him  back.  He  dared  not  take  any  more  cases.  All  his  former 
confidence  vanished,  and  his  one  great  purpose  seemed  to  merge 
itself  into  a  shadowy  background  which  he  was  always  strug- 
gling to  remember,  but  which  he  never  could  recall. 

One  night  as  he  sat  nervously  meditating,  his  office  door 
opened  and  a  man  entered.  The  face  of  the  new-comer  was 
hauntingly  familiar,  but  Martin  kept  silent  until  the  man  spoke. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  do  yer  ?  Well,  I'm  Jake  Ellis.  I  told 
yer  that  I'd  come  back  some  day." 

"Ah,  yes.  Sit  down,  Ellis."  Somehow  he  could  not  go  on. 
But  Ellis  spat  on  the  floor,  drew  up  a  chair,  and  continued  as  if 
he  desired  no  interruption. 

"Well,  I  never  thought  it  would  be  like  this.  But  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is — somehow  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first — I'm 
a-goin'  to  give  myself  up  to  the  State." 

Martin  drew  a  long  breath.  "Give  yourself  up  ?  For  what 
happened  way  back  there  ?    Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  P'r'aps  I  am.  P'r'aps  I  am.  But  you  see  I  killed  Jones. 
I  killed  him,  and  you  fixed  it  up  all  right  with  the  State,  so 
that  I  got  a  fresh  start.  But  it  ain't  done  me  no  good,  after  all. 
I've  tried  for  twenty  years  now  to  fix  it  up  with  myself,  and  I 
ain't  done  it,  I  tell  yer,  I  ain't  done  it  !  I  can't  sleep  nights 
because  I  see  Jones,  and  everywhere  I  go  he  follers  me.  So  I 
figured  that  it  ain't  the  State  that's  worryin'  about  Jones. 
There's  somethin'  else  that's  makin'  my  life  a  hell,  and  I  guess 
you  can't  fix  that  for  me,  pardner." 

Martin  stared  vacantly  at  the  man.  For  the  second  time  in 
his  life  he  realized  his  own  inefficiency.  The  first  time  he  had 
killed  the  man  who  had  brought  it  home  to  him.  But  it  was 
different  now.  He  shook  hands  with  Ellis  and  the  latter  left 
the  office. 

Then,  when  he  was  all  alone,  the  long-sought-for  object  of  his 
terror  shaped  itself  before  him.  It  was  the  death  of  his  own 
spirit.  He  contemplated  its  ashes,  and  as  he  watched,  they 
became  illumined  by  a  divine  radiance;  He  no  longer  desired 
to  fight — only  to  propitiate.  Suddenly  the  universe  seemed  to 
crash  around  him,  and  his  brain  reeled  before  the  onrush  of 
strange  mystical  torrents.  But  through  the  confusion  he  saw  a 
great  light,  before  which  he  fell  in  ecstatic  penitence. 


HOPE  DEFERRED 

When  they  found  him  in  the  morning  tie  was  still  on  his 
knees,  praying,  and  speaking  strange  words.  The  experts  pro- 
nonnoed  him  hopelessly  insane.  And  those  who  looked  firsl 
upon  the  wreck  of  this  wonderful  intellect,  remarked  upon  the 

peculiar    expression   of   joy   which    Lighted    the    face.       No  one 
could  remember  having  noticed  it  before. 

Leola  Baikd  Leonabd. 


HOPE  DEFERRED 

Oh,  Winter's  frost  did  harshly  try  to  blight 
The  seeds  of  all  the  sweet  uprising  flowers ; 

So  hast  thou  sought  by  cold  and  nipping  slight 
To  quench  my  love  through  many  frozen  hours. 

But  as  the  seed  all  still  in  earth  resists 
The  frost  and  hail,  old  Winter's  forces  routing 

By  its  calm  patience,  so  my  love  exists 
In  spite  of  all  thy  frowns  and  all  thy  flouting. 

Now  doth  the  gentle  Spring,  with  gracious  wile, 

The  narrow  prisons  of  the  flowers  sever, 
So  do  thou  with  the  springtime  of  thy  smile 

Set  free  my  love — or  it  is  dead — forever. 

Lorena  Bates  Emmons. 


SKETCHES 

Exiles 

Ah,  how  the  years  exile  us  into  dreams ! 

The  winged  years  that  pass  us  swiftly  by 
And  leave  us  stranded  on  an  alien  shore 

"Where  wrecks  of  olden  days  departed,  lie. 
Too  swift  the  flitting  hours  that  pass  before, 

Too  quickly  fly  beyond  our  grasp  the  years, 
Alone  upon  the  shadowy  nevermore 

We  dream  again  our  old-time  smiles  and  tears. 
The  voices  of  to-day  already  hushed, 

To-morrow's  songs  sound  faintly  on  the  way, 
But  clear  and  sweet  from  out  the  vales  of  time 

Ring  out  the  old  loved  strains  of  yesterday  ! 
Exiles,  we  dream  once  more  of  old-time  skies, 

We  see  lost  faces  smile  in  memory, 
We  visit  youth's  eternal  paradise, 

And  walk  beneath  the  oaks  of  Arcady. 
Before  us  surges  life's  tempestuous  strife, 

We  watch  it  from  afar  and  understand 
How  little  we  have  left  behind  to  mourn, 

We  exiles  in  a  foreign,  timeless  land. 

Dorothy  Donnell. 


The  coal  fire  burned  low  in  the  open  grate  and  but  dimly 
lighted  the  room.     It  revealed  a  comfortable  lounging  chair  and 

near  by  a  tabouret  strewn  with 

Vienna  Versus  Montana     pipes  and  tobacco.    A  clock  ticked 

in  the  darkness.  With  a  bang 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  man  burst  into  the  room, 
animating  the  stillness.  The  brightness  of  the  electricity  shat- 
tered the  darkness.  Another  move  and  the  quietly  burning 
fire  sprang  into  life.  Then  Richard  Gordon  made  a  general 
survey. 
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You  ought  to  look  different,  you  know,"  he  said  aloud, 
apostrophizing  things  in  general.  "Can'1  you  whoop  it  apa 
bit  when  a  man  lias  made  his  fortune  tn 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  shoved   hack  the  rolling  top,  picked 

up  a  map  and  spread  it  out.  It  demanded  close  study,  BO  he 
brought  it  over  to  the  fire  and  sank   into  the  Morris  chair.      His 

pencil  traced  the  railroad  lines  out  into  Montana  and  stopped  at 
a  very  small  dot,  with  ''Gardiner"  beside  it.  He  then  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper  and  unfolded  it — the  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  great  railroad,  his  road,  and  the  plans  which 
he  was  to  carry  out.  Whether  the  town  of  Gardiner  contained 
one  or  six  houses  mattered  not  to  him,  for  he  was  to  go  out  and 
direct  the  building  of  the  extension  of  his  road.  He  was  too 
exuberant  over  it  to  remain  alone.  Had  he  not  dreamed  of  it 
ever  since  the  first  whisper  of  the  extension  ?  and  now  he  was 
the  lucky  man  to  get  the  chance  of  spending  half  a  dozen  years 
in  the  wilderness.  Richard,  whistling  joyously,  folded  up  his 
maps.  A  little  later,  on  his  way  across  town  he  stopped  and 
bought  the  most  extravagant  roses  that  he  could  find.  He  felt 
in  his  coat  pocket  to  be  certain  that  he  had  brought  his  maps. 
He  would  have  liked  to  run,  but  there  were  others  on  the  street, 
after  all. 

While  he  stood  in  the  library  waiting  for  Margaret  to  come 
down,  his  breath  came  quickly.  Would  she  be  glad  that  he 
had  his  chance  ?  Margaret  Warren  bad  been  very  gracious  to 
him,  but  she  was  au  impartial  dispenser  of  sunshine.  Some- 
times he  had  thought — but  what  he  had  thought  was  cut  short, 
for  Margaret  was  there,  her  face  as  radiant  as  his  own.  Did 
she  know  already,  then  ? 

"  I  am  so  happy,  Dick.     Have  you  heard  ?" 

"Margaret—" 

"Yes — it  was  so  wonderful — and  I  was  so  scared — " 

Richard's  face  grew  puzzled  and  Margaret's  quick  eye  caught 
the  expression. 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  know  that  it  was  to-day  I  sang  for  Madame  ? 
She  says  that  I  am  to  go  abroad  to  study— that  it  is  worth  while. 
She  was  so  encouraging  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  true." 

Richard  was  thinking  rapidly.  What  had  he  come  to  say  ? 
Whatever  it  was  he  must  not  say  it  now.  It  would  have  been 
abominably  selfish,  anyway,  to  have  asked  her  to  face  such  a 
rough  life,  and  now,  with  such  a  future  before  her,  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  3 
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When  she  stopped  speaking  his  eyes  met  hers  without  a 
shadow  in  them,  and  his  voice  rang  true  as  he  told  her  that  he 
was  very  glad  for  her. 

She  talked  on  about  her  plans  until  finally  Richard  had  him- 
self well  enough  in  hand  to  tell  her  of  his  new  position.  Cer- 
tainly her  congratulations  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Dick,  how  selfish  I  have  been  !"  she  cried.  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  before  ?    Tell  me  all  about  it." 

And  he  told  her.  They  were  to  build  the  road  further  west — 
bridges,  such  things.  He  told  her  of  the  queer  little  town 
where  he  should  live,  of  the  wonderful  chance  it  was. 

"Dick/'  Margaret  looked  at  him  with  glowing  eyes,  "it  is 
wonderful  !  so  much  bigger  and  more  worth  while  than  mine, 
for  it  is  something  you  have  deserved,  you  yourself." 

He  broke  in,  "Nonsense,  it's  luck — but,  Margaret,  will  you 
sing  for  me  ?" 

He  stepped  back  where  he  could  watch  her  as  she  sat  at  the 
piano.  He  was  looking  that  he  might  carry  with  him  her 
picture  as  she  was  that  night.  He  watched  her  so  intently  that 
she  turned  once  and  their  eyes  met.  She  turned  back  quickly. 
That  she  would  succeed  he  never  doubted.  There  was  a  quiet 
strength  beneath  her  daintiness  that  gave  one  restful  confidence. 
He  loved  the  wave  of  her  brown  hair,  her  frank  gray  eyes,  the 
firm  curve  of  her  chin. 

"  Margaret—" 

He  did  not  know  that  he  had  spoken  aloud  until  she  turned. 
Then  he  rose. 

"Goodnight,"  he  said,  "and  good-bye.  I  may  not  be  able 
to  see  you  again,  for  I  go  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  things  to- 
gether." 

"  The  best  of  success,  Dick.     Good — good  night." 

She  went  up-stairs  and  folded  up  the  guides  to  Vienna  without 
looking  at  them. 

"It  will  be  wonderful,"  she  said,  and  she  did  not  refer  to 
singiDg  or  to  Vienna. 

The  room  was  just  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  entered  it 
three  hours  before,  but  he  did  not  care  to  examine  the  maps. 
Several  of  his  men  friends  dropped  in  to  congratulate  him.  It 
was  true,  he  was  just  as  fortunate  as  three  hours  before,  but  he 
went  to  bed,  only  to  get  up  again  and  write  letters  until  the 
morning  light  came  in. 
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The  night  before  he  left  li<i  found  himself  with  nothing  to  'I". 
He  dared  not  stay  in  his  rooms.  Tin*  theatre  would  do.  Bat 
he  did  not  go  to  the  theatre. 

The  maid  thought  that  Miss  Warren  was  out,  but  would  ho 
step  into  the  library,  and  she  would  se  •. 

II.'  went  in.  On  the  library  table  lay  a.  large  railroad  map  of 
Montana.  Beside  it  were  a  number  of  photographs  and  illus- 
trated railroad  folders.  A  chair  was  pulled  up  to  the  table  and 
her  handkerchief  lay  on  top  of  the  map.  Richard  picked  np 
the  handkerchief  and  his  heart  began  to  do  strange  things. 
Somewhere  up  in  the  top  of  his  head  a  voice  kept  saying,  "This 
doesn't  mean  anything,  now  don't  be  a  fool."  But  it  did  not 
affect  his  heart  in  the  least. 

Then  he  heard  Margaret  coming.  When  she  saw  the  map 
her  face  flushed  scarlet,  and  then,  to  cover  her  confusion, 

"  Dick,"  she  cried,  "  it— I — it  is  such  fun  to  plan  trips — " 

But  he  caught  her  hands. 

"  Margaret— Margaret— " 

She  tried  to  hide  her  face — tried  to  escape,  and  then  he  knew. 
With  a  glad  cry  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Margaret,"  he  whispered,  "  it's  not  Vienna,  dear,  it's  Mon- 
tana, and  it's  not  trips — it's  our  trip,  girl." 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


The  Wind  in  the  Pines 

Rushing  of  waters  from  far  away, 
Whispering  of  winds,  laughter  of  gnomes, 

A  lullaby  crooned  at  the  close  of  day, 
The  voice  of  the  pale  green  wave  as  it  foams, 

Prayers  that  are  murmured  low  at  the  shrines, 

This  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pines. 

Alice  Marjorie  Pierce. 


During  the  last  fifty  years  great  changes  have  come  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley.     Half  a  century  ago  one  might  have  found 

around  Northampton  some  of  the  best 
The  Poles  in  the      Puritan  stock.      The  farmers  were  not 
Connecticut  Valley     very  different  from  their  sturdy  ances- 
tors who  came  to  Hadley  from  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield  in  1659.      Now,  however,  great  changes  have 
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come.  The  children  of  these  Puritan  farmers,  following  the 
lead  of  Marshall  Field  from  Conway,  have  left  the  country  and 
turned  their  energy  to  city  affairs.  Since  the  Civil  War,  the 
population  of  many  New  England  towns  has  been  divided  by 
half.  Contempt  for  the  country  and  the  humdrum  life  of  the 
farm  has  appeared,  and  the  ideal  of  the  children  has  been,  not 
to  improve  their  fathers'  land,  but  to  get  a  "  job  in  the  city," 
and  that  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  anyone  who  has  seen  much 
of  New  England  country  towns,  what  I  have  just  been  saying 
is  a  sober  account  of  a  real  and  most  pathetic  state  of  affairs. 
Only  too  often  the  tranquil  pleasure  of  driving  through  the 
country  is  disturbed  by  the  ruins  of  a  little  gray  farmhouse 
with  the  tall,  gaunt  Lombard y  poplar  in  front  of  the  gate,  both 
looking  equally  deserted  and  forlorn. 

The  valley  towns  of  Hadley  and  Sunderland  have  suffered  the 
same  desertion,  but  in  them  another  change  has  taken  place. 
A  new  race  has  come  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  New  England ers. 
These  new  people  are  aliens,  their  faces  are  stolid  and  inert,  and 
they  speak  a  language  which  the  Yankee  farmer  characterizes 
as  ''heathenish.*'  These  new  people  are  the  Poles,  who  now 
make  up  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  Hadley  and  Sunder- 
land. Because  of  their  seeming  inferiority  to  the  Yankees,  and 
the  great  contrast  which  the  two  races  present,  the  Poles  have 
been  looked  down  upon.  One  magazine  writer  says  :  "  Every 
race  that  has  figured  prominently  in  our  immigration  statistics 
has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  attack  by  well-meaning  pessimists, 
who  in  many  instances  never  saw  an  immigrant  in  the  rough. 
In  this  regard,  the  Slav  is  not  more  fortunate  than  his  prede- 
cessors, the  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians."  l  This  remark 
.applies  particularly  well  here  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  where 
the  Poles  are  showing  that,  instead  of  being  the  "menace  to 
society "  which  so  many  good  people  would  have  us  believe 
them  to  be,  they  are  really  good  and  valuable  members. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  New  Eng- 
lander  and  Pole  as  farmer  in  the  valley.  The  New  England 
boy  of  to-day  does  not  wish  to  stay  on  the  farm.  He  goes  to 
the  city  and,  as  a  result,  the  country  is  deserted.  The  popula- 
tion of  Sunderland  has  steadily  decreased  until  the  last  two 
years,  when  the  Polish  immigration  has  brought  it  up  again. 
."Because  the  New  England  country  towns  are  so  impoverished 

.1  "  The  Slavic  Immigrant,'"  by  Dr.  Allen  McLaughlin. 
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the  centering  of  population  in  the  cities,  they  could 
afford  to  bake  any  immigrants  who  would  work  tin  ir  farm-       I 
pay  their  taxes.      In  both  Sunderland  and  Badley,  where  the 

s  already  comprise  two-fifths  of  the  population,  thi 
comers  have  brought  in  activity  and  wealth  which  enables 
town,  in  spite  of  the  Yankee  emigration,  to  keep  up  its  former 
standard  of  prosperity. 

But  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Pole  are  not  merely  nega- 
tive j  that  New  England  must  have  some  new  life,  therefore  she 
might  as  well  take  that  offered  her  by  the  Pole.  The  Poles 
themselves  are  a  good  race.  First,  they  are  good  farmers. 
Most  of  them  who  come  in  are  unskilled  laborers.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, an  officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Com- 
mission, says  :  "The  demand  for  unskilled  laborers  has  steadily- 
increased  with  our  wonderful  industrial  growth.  Of  all  foreign 
laborers  none  are  better  fitted  for  this  work  than  the  Slavs, 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  male  Slavs  are  unskilled  laborers, 
and  nearly  ninety-five  per  cent,  come  to  this  country  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- five — when  their  economic  value 
is  greatest/'1  The  Polish  farmer  uses  as  up-to-date  methods 
and  implements  as  the  American  does.  They  are  industrious 
and  steady  workers,  toiling  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night  without  a  murmur.  The  crops  of  the  Poles  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  raised  by  Americans.  In  one  particular 
the  Pole  has  taught  the  American  a  lesson.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  Poles  to  Sunderland,  all  the  farmers  crowded  down  onto 
the  meadow  land  near  the  river.  The  upper  terraces  were 
deserted  because  the  soil  did  not  contain  the  rich  river  loam. 
The  Poles  came  and  began  working  these  upper  lands  with 
which  the  Yankee  refused  to  have  anything  to  do.  They  have 
now  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  lighter  soil  is  exactly  as 
good  for  tobacco  as  any  other,  and,  as  a  result,  the  terrace 
lands  have  risen  tremendously  in  value.  The  Pole's  faith  in 
the  light  soil  is  well  justified  by  the  fact  that  tobacco  raised 
on  it  was  judged  the  best  produced  in  Sunderland  last  year. 
Everyone  in  Sunderland,  I  think,  admits  that  ihe  Poles,  as 
farmers,  are  a  great  addition  to  the  community.  And  fortu- 
nately they  desire  to  remain  farmers.  This  allegiance  to  the 
soil  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  Poles.  At  a  time  when  the 
farms  are  being  deserted  by  Americans,  the  Pole  arrives  to 
work  them,  and  results  prove  that  he  does  it  intelligently  and 

1  •'  The  Slavic  Immigrant, M  by  Dr.  Allen  McLauglin. 
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well.  Since  the  Pole  does  make  farming  his  business  and  is  not 
so  ambitious  in  other  lines,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  go 
off  to  the  city  and  add  to  the  already  overcrowded  industrial 
and  professional  classes. 

In  farm  life,  industry  is  naturally  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  That  virtue  is  accorded  them  by  all. 
There  are  other  national  features  which  make  them  valuable 
members  of  society.  As  early  as  their  first  examination  at 
Ellis  Island,  their  honesty  is  recognized.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
says  :  "  They  are  guileless  compared  with  the  Hebrews,  Italians 
and  Levantine  races,  and  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
they  usually  tell  the  plain  truth."  This  honesty  stays  with 
them  all  through  their  Americrn  life.  The  store-keepers  all 
testify  that  they  are  a  good  people  to  trade  with.  They  pay 
their  bills  very  promptly,  and  often  pay  cash  for  everything. 
One  of  the  jewellers  of  Northampton  says  that  the  Poles  buy 
some  of  his  most  expensive  jewelry  and  often  pay  for  it  immedi- 
ately, or,  if  it  is  charged,  do  not  let  the  bill  run  over  a  month. 
This  fondness  for  jewelry  is  inherent  in  the  race  and  descends 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Polish  ladies  are  said  to  wear 
the  most  beautiful  jewelry  seen  in  Europe.  This  taste  among 
the  lower  classes  whom  we  see  here  shows  itself  in  a  love  of 
display  which  is  so  often  manifested  unfortunately  in  the  atro- 
cious mounds  of  gaudiness  which  the  Polish  women  fondly 
suppose  to  be  stylish  hats.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  are 
neat.  Miss  Garrett,  the  district  agent  of  the  Baltimore  Char- 
itable Organization,  says:  "Neighbors,  business  men,  doctors, 
teachers,  all  lay  stress  upon  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness 
of  the  Polish  people."1  The  teachers  in  the  Hadley  schools  also 
testify  that  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  clever,  and  after  their 
parents  have  been  here  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  dress  and  appearance  from  American  children. 

These  children  are  the  ultimate  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Poles.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
good  farmers,  and  in  their  natural  characteristics,  make  good 
members  of  society.  The  children  show  all  these  racial  features 
together  with  signs  of  an  intelligence  more  familiar  to  us.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  take  a  Polish  man  of  thirty  or  forty,  who  has 
been  in  this  country  only  five  years  and  is  still  comparatively 
ignorant  of  our  language  and  ways,  and  from  his  apparent 
inability  to  respond  to  our  ideas,  to  judge  the  whole  race  stupid 

1  "The  Poles  in  Baltimore,"  by  Miss  Laura  B.  Garrett. 
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and  unintelligent,  Tin' children  who  start  with  fresh  mind.-, 
and  with  a  fair  ohanoe  to  learn  English  in  the  schools,  are  a 
much  fairer  criterion  of  the  race's  intelligence.  In  1 1  ad  ley  and 
Sunderland  about  two  fifths  <>(  the  children  in  the  grade  Bchools 

are  Poles,  and  from  both  towns  come  Very  good  reports  of   their 

work.  The  teachers  of  Hadley  say  that  the  Poles  compare 
well  with  the  other  pupils.  They  are  hampered  somewhat  in 
the  first  grades  by  ignorance  of  English,  but  they  learn  the 
language  fast,  and  by  the  time  they  leave  school,  are  fairly 
proficient  in  it.  In  the  lower  grades  the  Polish  children  are 
especially  good  in  mathematics,  surpassing  most  other  pupils. 
All  teachers  agree  that  the  Polish  child  is  a  much  better  pupil 
than  either  the  French-Canadian  or  the  Italian,  the  two  races 
which,  with  the  Poles,  make  up  the  foreign  population  of  the 
valley.  The  Polish  child  is  much  more  persevering,  more  like 
the  traditional  German  child.  One  teacher  told  me  with  great 
pride  that  one  of  the  best  students  in  Hopkins  Academy  last 
year  was  a  Polish  girl  who  is  now  going  through  the  normal 
school. 

An  academy  or  high  school  course  is  the  exception,  however, 
among  the  Poles.  As  soon  as  the  child  reaches  fourteen,  usu- 
ally when  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  high  school,  he  is  taken  out 
of  school,  and  put  to  work  on  the  farm.  This  is  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  Poles.  It  is  said,  "What  is  the  use  of 
his  grade  school  education  if  he  is  going  right  back  on  the  farm, 
to  plod  along  ignorantly,  as  his  father  has  done  ?"  This  argu- 
ment is  not  as  strong  as  it  appears.  First,  no  one  will  object  to 
his  going  back  on  the  farm  after  he  has  learned  English  and 
the  elements  of  a  common  education.  All  agree  that  the  curse 
of  New  England  is  a  hatred  of  farm  life  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  who,  one  would  expect,  would  pursue  that  life. 
Since  the  economic  value  of  the  Pole  for  us  is  through  the  till- 
ing of  our  farms,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Pole  himself  likes  the 
farm  and  shows  himself  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  already 
made  for  him.  We  do  not  want  him  to  go  to  the  city,  nor  to 
enter  a  profession,  but  we  do  want  him  to  buy  up  the  deserted 
farms.  Therefore  is  it  not  good  that  he  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  do  so  ?  Some  people  still  answer  to  this  :  "  If  he  is  to  go  on 
the  farm,  he  ought  to  wait  until  he  has  completed  a  high 
school  course,  at  least/' '      I  think  educators,  as  a  whole,  will 

1  ,l  Inequality  and  Progress,"  by  President  George  Harris.  Chapter  on  equality  of 
opportunity. 
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agree  that  the  formal  training  of  the  high  school  is  lamentably 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  farming  class.  If  the  high  school 
offered  practical  courses,  it  would  be  good  for  the  boy  to  have 
that  further  training,  and  the  Poles,  who  are  very  shrewd 
as  to  what  will  accrue  to  their  benefit,  would  probably  recog- 
nize this  fact.  But  as  matters  are  now,  is  it  not  just  as  well 
that  the  Polish  child  should  spend  these  four  years  on  the  farm, 
where  he  is  really  needed  ? 

Like  this  fact  used  against  the  Poles,  there  are  many  argu- 
ments which  at  first  sight  appear  overwhelming  but  which 
largely  disappear  after  a  study  of  the  case.  The  assertion  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  race  and  of  their  lack  of  neatness  I  think 
can  be  fairly  set  down  to  ignorance  of  the  question  or  to  preju- 
dice. The  argument  of  ignorance  is  also  unfair,  since  school- 
teachers seem  certain  that  education  will  rectify  this  in  the 
second  generation.  There  are,  however,  two  arguments  against 
the  race  which  are  founded  on  real  facts.  The  principal  one  of 
this  latter  kind  is  that  the  race  shows  a  low  grade  of  civilization 
because  of  its  treatment  of  women.  There  is  no  division  of 
labor  in  a  Polish  family.  A  woman  can  work  in  the  field  as 
well  as  the  man,  and  also,  the  man  can  take  care  of  the  home 
and  children  as  well  as  the  woman.  It  makes  a  very  humdrum 
life  when  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  do  rough  farm  labor 
all  day.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it,  however  ;  the  women 
do  manual,  out-door  labor  entirely  because  they  want  to.  This 
drawback  which,  one  must  remember,  is  shared  by  all  European 
farming  classes,  will  be  done  away  with  by  education.  The 
women  are  willing  to  go  into  service  as  cooks  and  maids,  and 
they  make  very  good  house  servants,  untrained,  it  is  true,  but 
industrious  and  neat.  Their  drawback  at  present  is  that  they 
do  not  know  English  well  enough.  Education  rectifies  this  in 
the  second  generation,  and  as  soon  as  the  Polish  women  can 
speak  our  language,  the  despairing  housekeepers  who  can  get  no 
maids  to  go  out  into  the  country,  will  welcome  this  new  force 
most  cordially.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  education  can 
be  relied  upon  to  relieve  any  disadvantages  existing  at  present. 
When  one  remembers  what  a  stolid,  hopeless  set  of  people  the 
first  generation  of  Swedes  were,  I  do  not  think  he  can  refuse 
the  Poles  that  short  time  of  grace. 

The  other  argument  used  against  the  Poles  is  that,  as  a  people* 
they  are  intemperate.     No  one  can  defend  the  wild  orgies  which 
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attend  each  family  festival.  The  Intemperance  is  ao1  as  bad, 
however,  as  it  seems  at  first,  and  has  been  exaggerated  by  the 
" well-meaning  pessimists."  As  the  Poles  learn  control  with 
civilization,  conditions  will  improve*  Already  the  (Munch  and 
physicians,  who  realize  thai  drinking  in  onr  American  climate 
is  mnch  more  dangerous  than  in  Europe,  are  working  against 
it.  Aside  from  these  festivals  there  is  little  harmful  intemper- 
ance. The  village  doctor  of  Sunderland  says  that  there  is  very 
little  confirmed  drinking  among  the  Poles,  and,  in  furtherance 
of  his  testimony,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  the  continued 
intemperance  which  is  pernicious.  This  is  the  worst  phase  of 
intemperance  among  the  Irish,  and  really  does  more  lasting 
harm  than  the  spasmodic  hard  drinking  of  the  Pole.  Because 
the  Pole's  intemperance  is  so  very  apparent  at  certain  times,  it 
makes  a  worse  impression  than  is  really  deserved. 

The  more  one  studies  the  behavior  of  the  Poles  here,  the  more 
one  feels  that  they  are  good  citizens.  They  still  have  faults, 
due  to  their  low  condition  of  life  in  their  own  country  and  their 
ignorance  of  our  ways  of  improving  conditions.  But  their 
great  ability  and  economic  value  as  farmers,  their  industry  and 
honesty  as  citizens,  and  their  intelligence,  manifested  among 
the  children,  more  than  outweigh  their  faults,  most  of  which 
education  is  certain  to  cure.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  of  their  value 
as  citizens  of  the  valley  at  least,  when  one  hears  the  school- 
teachers, who  teach  their  children,  the  village  doctor,  who  goes 
into  their  homes  constantly,  and  the  trades-people,  who  repre- 
sent their  relations  with  the  outside  business  world,  so  full  of 
their  praise.  To  add  to  all  this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  the  United  States  officer,  who  says:  "There  are 
certain  cardinal  requisites  which  make  up  a  desirable  immigrant. 
He  must  have  a  good  physique,  he  must  be  willing  to  do  rough, 
hard  labor,  and  he  must  be  a  man  who  intends  to  make  this 
country  his  permanent  home.  The  Pole  fulfils  all  these."  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  Poles  will  ever  rival  in  their  char- 
acteristic virtues  those  Puritans  whose  farms  they  are  working, 
but  on  the  New  England  farms,  which  the  Puritans  have  de- 
serted, they  abundantly  show  that  they  have  their  own  place 
and  can  fill  it  well. 

Elizabeth  Stearns  Tyler. 
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Fortune  Telling 

She  told  my  fortune  by  my  hand, 

And  said  that  fate  was  kind, 
But  where  my  fickleness  would  lead 

'Twas  very  hard  to  find. 

Then  I  took  both  her  hands  in  mine 

To  better  read  her  heart, 
And  found  that  our  two  heart  lines  were 

Not  very  far  apart. 

Edith  Scott. 

A  Spring  Evening 

When  you  are  all  alone  upon  the  hill. 
And  twinkling  lights  peep  out  and  all  is  still, 
Somehow  there  comes  to  you  a  sense  of  calm, 
As  if  all  men  were  good,  and  war's  alarm 
Was  never  heard.     And  then  the  cool  sweet  air 
Comes  bringing  you  a  sound  of  music  fair, 
Of  far-off  bells,  which,  chiming,  seem  to  ring, 
In  low,  soft,  measured  tones,  the  birth  of  spring. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  i6  all  around. 
You  feel  its  presence,  even  though  the  ground 
Is  still  in  light  and  shadow  and  the  line 
Of  mountain  ridges  rises,  blue  and  fine, 
Against  the  lighter  background  of  the  sky. 
The  hollows  are  in  darkness,  and  the  cry 
Of  a  belated  robin  en  the  wing 
Tells  of  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Frances  Henrietta  Bickford. 


"There's  the  doctor,  Miss  Carol."  The  white-clad  nurse 
slipped  from  the  room  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  the  girl  in  the 

bed  was  left  alone.     Her  great  eyes 

White  Roses  and  Red     grew  darker  and  she  drew  a  deep 

breath.  Then  a  smile  flitted  across 
her  face  and  she  sighed  contentedly. 

''He's  coming,"  she  whispered,  then  flushed  at  her  boldness. 

The  door  opened  and  the  doctor  came  in,  a  handsome,  boyish 
figure  with  merry  eyes  and  a  fine  mouth.  He  seemed  to  bring 
into  the  quiet  air  of  the  sick-room  a  bit  of  the  vigorous  out-of- 
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doors.  As  he  sal  down  by  the  bed  and  took  the  girl's  wrist 
between  his  firm,  sensitive  fingers,  she  drew  a  little  quivering 

breath  and  lay  haek  among  her  pillows. 

11  Well,  Lady  Dear,  it  seems  to  me  you're  looking  pretty  well. 
You  have  a  fine  color  this  morning,"  he  remarked;  bu1  after  a 

minute  his   face  grew  grave,  and   he  slipped  a  thermometer 

between  her  lips.  While  lie  was  waiting,  he  told  her  about  a 
ball-game  he  had  seen,  a  dinner-party  he  had  attended,  a 
garden  he  had  passed  on  his  way — all  the  cheery  little  bits  of 
his  day's  activities— to  keep  her  quiet  and  entertained. 

''And  I  brought  you  one  of  the  roses,  Lady  Dear,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  a  half-blown  white  rose  from  his  button-hole 
and  handing  it  to  her.  "  It  is  so  like  you."  He  took  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  window  just  then  to  examine  it,  so  he  did  not 
see  the  radiant  light  that  glowed  in  her  eyes.  All  he  heard 
was  a  half-whispered, 

"  Thank  you — oh,  so  much  !  " 

14  You're  very  welcome,"  he  answered.  "I'll  bring  you  an- 
other to-morrow,  if  you  like.  They  belong  to  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine."  He  beckoned  the  nurse  to  him,  and  they 
stood  at  the  window,  talking  in  low  tones. 

Carol  lay  holding  the  rose  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  gossamer, 
breathing  in  its  sweet  odor,  touching  the  dainty  petals  with 
fingers  as  soft  as  they,  and  once,  after  a  furtive  glance  to  make 
sure  the  two  at  the  window  would  not  see,  pressing  a  kiss  upon 
it.  When  the  doctor  came  back  to  her,  she  covered  the  rose 
with  her  hand.  It  seemed  to  her  exalted  imagination  that  he 
must  see  the  little  white  kiss  nestling  in  the  heart  of  it.  He 
gave  a  few  directions  and  then  went  out,  promising  to  call 
again  that  evening. 

After  he  had  gone,  Carol  lay  quiet,  holding  the  rose.  The 
nurse  offered  to  put  it  in  water  ;  but  no,  she  thought  she  would 
hold  it,  please.  It  was  so  sweet,  and  it  made  her  head  feel 
better.  She  looked  guilty  as  she  gave  the  reason,  but  the  nurse 
was  writing  on  a  chart  and  did  not  notice  her.  So  she  lay 
there,  holding  the  fragile  white  thing  in  her  hand — the  white 
flower  so  like  her,  and  like  her  breathing  its  young  life  out, 
only  by  a  merciful  providence  neither  of  them  knew  it. 

"  I  brought  you  one  of  the  roses,  Lady  Dear.  It  is  so  like 
you,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

The  nurse  looked  up  inquiringly.  "  Did  you  want  some- 
thing ?  "  she  asked. 
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A  shy,  startled  look  swept  across  the  girl's  face.  "No,  why 
— the  light  tires  me,"  she  said  hastily.  "  Will  you  please  draw 
the  shade  ?     I  think— perhaps— I'll  sleep  a  little." 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  doctor  turned  in  at  the 
gate  of  the  "  very  good  friend  "  who  owned  the  roses.  He  found 
her  in  the  garden,  like  one  of  the  flowers  herself  as  she  moved 
lightly  among  them.  The  man  thought  to  tell  her  ;  but  when 
she  looked  up  to  greet  him,  the  words  died  on  his  lips  at  the- 
wonder  of  her  smile. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  then  her  face  clouded, 
"  What  is  it  ?    You  look  tired.     Can  I  help  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  just  one  of  my  patients.  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to 
lose  her  ;  and  she's  such  a  brave,  bright  little  soul  that  I  hate  to 
give  her  up."  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  frowned. 
In  a  moment  his  face  cleared.  "  There  !  I  mustn't  bother  you 
with  such  things.     They're  part  of  a  doctor's  life." 

The  girl  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  made  a  place  for  him  beside 
her.  "How  old  is  she  ?  Tell  me  about  her,"  she  said  quietly. 
"I  like  to  hear." 

"  Why,  there's  not  much  to  tell.  She's  an  invalid  that  never 
has  known  the  out-of-doors  except  from  a  wheeled  chair,  and 
for  the  past  year  she  hasn't  been  out  of  her  own  room.  She 
is  twenty  years  old  by  dates,  but  the  littlest  child  really,  and 
it's  astonishing  to  see  what  little  things  please  her.  I  gave  her 
a  rose  I  stole  as  I  passed  here  this  morning,  and  she  was 
delighted  with  it — just  one  white  rose." 

Margaret's  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  "  Poor  thing  ! "  she 
said.  "I  can't  even  imagine  what  a  life  like  that  would  be — 
never  to  run  in  the  wind,  never  to  smell  the  earth-smell  after 
rain,  never  even  to  know  sunshine  except  through  windows. 
Oh,  poor  little  girl!"  She  looked  around  the  garden  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  eyes  lighted  to  see  the  flowers  flaunting  their 
gay  colors  in  the  wind  and  spreading  out  their  delicate  green 
leaves  to  catch  the  sun.  "  It  hardly  seems  fair  for  me  to  have 
all  this,  does  it  ? "  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  garden, 
"all  this — and  she  has  so  little." 

"And  yet  she  seems  happy."  The  man's  eyes  softened  into  a 
smile.  "  Perhaps  her  one  white  rose  brings  her  as  much  joy  as 
all  these  bring  you." 

"It  couldn't."  The  girl's  tone  was  decided,  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet.      "  You  say  she  likes  white  ones  ?      Come,  I'll  cut 
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her  a  big  bunch  and  you  shall  take  them  to  her  for  me.      I  want 

to  share  Borne  of  my  happiness  with  her." 

Together  they  went  about  among  the  bushes,  choosing  tie- 
flowers.  The  sun  sent  little  quivering  arrows  of  gold  through 
the  trees,  filling  the  garden  with  a  mystical  light,  and  some- 
thing of  the  pulsing  magic  of  the  place  entered  into  the  man's 

soul.  The  girl  moved  silently,  absorbed  in  her  pretty  task,  and 
he  watched  her  with  a  great  joy  surging  in  his  heart.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  see  ! M  she  said.  "  My  new  Jack  rose  has  blossomed  ;  it 
is  the  loveliest  of  them  all ! " 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her,  but  his  eyes  were  more  for  her 
than  for  the  rose.  A  breath  of  warm  wind  stole  past,  caressing 
the  glorious  petals  and  bearing  away  with  it  a  faint,  rich  per- 
fume.    The  girl  threw  back  her  head  and  drew  in  a  deep  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exulted.  "  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  alive  ! "  She  was 
glorious  as  she  stood  there,  her  radiant  youth  rejoicing  in  its 
unconscious  kinship  to  the  flower  as  it  bent  with  the  breeze. 
She  swayed  slightly  in  sympathy,  and  turned  to  the  man  beside 
her  with  wide  eyes.  But  something  in  his  face  made  her  look 
away  quickly,  and  her  voice  was  tremulous  when  she  spoke 
again. 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?"  she  breathed. 

"Yes  —  beautiful,"  he  whispered,  and  caught  her  close  in 
his  arms. 

At  length — seconds  or  ages  later,  who  can  say  ? — the  girl  freed 
herself  gently  ;  and,  breaking  the  new  rose  from  the  bush,  she 
laid  it  with  the  others.  She  smiled  to  see  its  rich  color  flame 
out  against  the  white  and  green. 

"I  can  at  least  give  her  that,"  she  said.  "It  is  the  most 
beautiful,  but  I  don't  need  it — with  all  the  rest." 

Later,  when  the  doctor  came  to  Carol's  home  with  the  roses 
in  his  hand,  her  father  met  him  on  the  porch. 

"  We  have  telephoned  everywhere  for  you.  We  are  afraid — " 
his  face  was  white,  and  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  The 
doctor  went  past  him  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  sick-room.  When 
the  nurse  saw  him  she  came  to  him  and  spoke  a  few  words  in 
his  ear. 

"No!"  he  said  aloud. 

The  nurse  answered  with  the  calm  of  her  profession.  "I'm 
afraid  so.     It's  the  heart." 
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"  Try  another  hypodermic,  anyway,"  he  said. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  little  figure  in  the  bed  stirred 
faintly  and  tried  to  speak.  Her  father  and  mother  came  in  to 
stand  by  the  window,  quiet,  waiting  ;  but  she  did  not  see  them. 
Her  dark  eyes,  darker  and  deeper  than  ever,  were  fixed  on  the 
doctor,  and  her  lips  tried  to  smile.  He  sat  down  by  her  and 
laid  his  fingers  on  the  feeble  pulse. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  coming — I — waited  so  long."  The 
words  were  scarcely  audible,  and  he  bent  his  head  to  catch  them. 

"Of  course  I  came,"  he  answered  absently,  his  attention  on 
the  pulse. 

After  a  moment  she  spoke  again.  This  time  her  voice  was 
stronger,  but  it  sounded  very  weary. 

"  The  rose  died,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  brought  you  some  others."  The  thought  of  Margaret 
made  his  voice  tender,  and  he  added,  "When  you  are  stronger, 
Lady  Dear,  I  have  something  very  wonderful  to  tell  you."  He 
held  up  the  flowers  so  that  she  could  see  them,  and  with  sudden 
strength  she  reached  out  both  hands. 

"  Oh,"  she  breathed,  "  oh,  how  lovely  !  " 

For  an  instant  the  dullness  fled  from  her  eyes,  and  a  glory 
transfigured  her  face.  At  sight  of  it  the  man's  heart  leaped. 
"Margaret,"  he  whispered  under  his  breath;  and  then  the 
meaning  flashed  upon  him.  For  one  terrible  moment  the 
thought  was  in  his  mind  that  it  would  be  easier  for  Carol — for 
them  all — if  she  should  go  now  and  never  know  ;  but  instantly 
his  doctor's  instinct  drove  everything  else  from  his  brain  and 
he  turned  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  fight. 

He  took  the  hypodermic  syringe  from  the  nurse  and  bent  over 
the  motionless  figure  of  the  girl.  She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  did 
so,  and  in  her  gaze  ebbing  consciousness  strove  to  stifle  the 
mute  plea  her  lips  were  too  feeble  to  utter.  Yesterday  he  would 
not  have  understood,  but  now —  His  fingers  still  on  the  pulse 
told  him  all  too  surely  of  the  battle.  The  thought  of  Margaret 
as  she  had  stood  beside  her  red  rose  flashed  before  him  ;  and  he 
looked  at  the  little  white  figure  on  the  bed  with  a  great  pity  in 
his  heart.  "Lady  Dear,"  he  whispered.  There  was  a  flickering 
light  in  the  eyes,  and  a  little  gasping  sigh  ;  then  with  bowed 
head  the  doctor  walked  to  the  window  and  laid  his  hand  silently 
on  the  father's  arm. 

That  night  he  stopped  at  Margaret's  on  his  way  home. 
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"  What  is  it  PM  she  asked  when  Bhe  saw  his  sober  face. 

"  I  am  tired,"  he  said  simply. 

she  thoughl  to  divert  his  mind  from  himself,  so  Bhe  asked  : 

"Did  the  little  girl   like   my   roses?     Did   they  make   ber 

happy  ? " 

"Your  roses  ?     Yes,  I  think  they  made  her  wry  happy." 
"Did — you  didn't  tell  her  how — about  the  red  rose,  did  yon  PM 

The  girl  flushed  and  hesitated  over  the  question,  but  the  man's 

answer  was  prompt. 

"  No,"  he  said.      His  face  grew  very  tender.      "No."      And 

then  under  his  breath,  "  Thank  God." 

Annie  Johnston  Crim. 


The  Narrow  Way 

Two  by  two,  sedate  and  slow 
Down  the  path  the  sisters  go. 
The  grass  is  green  on  either  side, 
And  buttercups  grow  far  and  wide, 
But,  clothed  in  black  from  foot  to  head, 
They  look  down  at  the  path,  instead, 
And  count  their  beads,  until  before 
They  see  a  little,  narrow  door 
Which  opens  in  a  thick,  high  wall, 
And  one  by  one  go  in,  'til  all 
Are  gone ;  then  slowly,  but — 
Gently  firm,  the  door  swings — shut. 

Lorena  Bates  Emmons. 
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After  a  short  illness  and  in  a  quiet  without  pain,  Caroline 
Underwood  of  the  junior  class  slipped  away  from  us,  as  the 
blossoms  were  drifting  from  the  apple-trees.  The  charming 
gaiety  of  her  movements,  the  rippling  lightness  of  her  talk 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  whom  she  touched.  A  closer 
acquaintance  found  her  great  sweetness,  while  her  friends 
learned  constantly  of  her  growing  strength.  One  of  her  in- 
structors speaks  of  ''the  steady  satisfaction  in  Miss  Under- 
wood's work,  continually  better  than  was  expected,  never  fail- 
ing to  make  good  at  every  test."  Her  attitude  toward  work 
was  characteristic  of  the  best  type  of  American  college  girl — 
the  lightness  in  talk  of  work,  the  seriousness  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  humour  and  unselfishness  she  showed  to  the  end 
were  characteristic  only  of  herself.  There  are  some  deaths 
which  make  one  surer  of  life,  the  life  eternal  which  touches  our 
sight  and  hearing  in  its  flow,  but  in  its  beginning  goes  before 
sight  and  touch  and  in  its  ending  passes  beyond  them.  A 
personality  so  vivid  must  be  yet  alive,  and  in  remembrance  lies 
the  blessedness  of  hope. 

Mary  Breese  Fuller. 
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Wo  all  remember  wit  h  what  Bcorn  t  be  grammar  school  teacher 
inveighed  against  u  fine  writing,"  and  we  thought  to  have  left 
it  far  behind,  hut,  strange  to  say,  in  modified  form  it,  is  present 

with  us  still.  However  smoothly  our  lives  may  How  along  in 
"  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  nevertheless  we  do  somehow 
feel,  when  we  undertake  literary  composition,  that,  if  the  world 
is  to  believe  in  us,  we  must  put  on  the  lion's  skin,  call  out  the 
great  passions  with  a  roll  of  drums,  and  wring  tears  at  every 
point  from  the  humble  reader.  Against  this  attempt  to  be 
more  impressive  than  we  are,  against  this  assumption  that  there 
is  nothing  of  literary  value  in  our  own  experience,  and  this 
conviction  that  the  dark  side  of  life  is  the  only  one  within  the 
province  of  artistic  description,  stand  the  oft-repeated  injunc- 
tions of  the  English  department,  "Use  simple  diction,"  and 
"  Is  this  real  ? " 

All  genuine  writing  and  appropriate  diction  depend  ultimate- 
ly, of  course,  upon  our  attitude  toward  what  we  see  and  feel  and 
hear  and  upon  our  power  to  think.  Now  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  tendency  at  present  to  discredit  the  image  in  which  we 
are  made  and  a  disposition  to  prejudge  the  situation  as  unfavor- 
able, instead  of  judging  it  fairly  and  of  gaining  from  it  what  is 
always  possible — triumph  or  hope  or  a  better  understanding 
of  life.  The  habit  of  dwelling  upon  human  frailty,  the  consola- 
tion of  passing  through  this  world  a  blighted  being,  blighted 
and  therefore  irresponsible  while  at  the  same  time  entitled  to  a 
languid  pleasure  in  truth  and  beauty,  is  neither  constructive  nor 
wholesome.  Our  moments  of  despondency,  however  interesting 
to  us  personally  as  part  of  the  totality  of  our  experience,  are 
really  not  our  best  moments,  for  they  are  cheaply  bought. 
Surely  it  does  not  require  much  insight  nor  add  much  to  the 
world's  treasure  to  sigh  with  the  poet  Neihardt  : 

"A  song  that  I  conceived,  but  could  not  sing  ; 
A  dream  I  dreamed,  but  waking,  could  not  live ; 
Sweet  wine  for  which  my  goblet  was  a  sieve  !  " 

In  the  second  place,  few  of  us  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the  satis- 
faction in  the  exercise  and  strengthening  of  our  mental  processes 
as  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be.  Professor  Miinsterberg  of 
Harvard  maintains  that  this  is  characteristic  of  women  in  gen- 
eral.     In  speaking  of  the  thousand  devices  by  which  she  sub- 
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dues  and  renders  ineffective  those  attention  centers  which  are 
"the  real  well"''  of  her  higher  life  and  without  which  thoughts 
are  constantly  shifting,  ideas  remain  superficial  and  the  power 
to  hold  anything  steadily  before  the  mind  is  not  possible,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  They  can  be  dulled  and  benumbed  and  almost 
put  to  sleep  very  easily  by  a  continuous  repetition  of  monoto- 
nous faint  impressions,  a  kind  of  hypnotizing  of  the  attention. 
Or  they  can  be  dulled  by  constantly  rushing  from  one  thing  to 
another,  each  just  making  a  fugitive  impression  on  the  mind 
and  not  held  together  by  a  firm  act  of  attention  with  that 
which  went  before  and  that  which  is  to  follow."  It  is  the  growth 
in  this  power  to  hold  something  steadily  before  the  mind,  which 
at  once  elevates  our  thought  and  gives  coherence  and  finish  to 
its  expression.  For  it  enables  one,  viewing  a  situation  or  an  ob- 
ject or  a  character,  now  from  this  side  and  now  from  that,  to 
discover  the  elements  which  are  real  and  of  value.  It  enables 
an  ordinary  mind  to  study  a  book  which  represents  the  life-blood 
of  a  great  man  until  he  can  understand  and  appreciate  it.  It 
enables  one  to  gaze  upon  the  wistaria  vines  which  hang  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  a  miracle  of  grace  and  beauty,  surpassed  only 
by  those  of  Japan,  until  there  flashes  into  consciousness  the  inner 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  some  other  fact  of  experience. 
Finally,  through  our  own  experiments,  it  enables  us  to  avoid 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  a  poem  or  a  sketch  springs  into 
the  world  of  art  like  Athena,  full  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
Of  course  now  and  then  there  is  a  genius  like  Schubert  who 
finds  difficulty  in  setting  down  all  the  exquisite  melodies  which 
keep  singing  themselves  through  his  mind.  But  most  compos- 
ers, like  Brahms,  frankly  admit  that  it  takes  time  for  their 
themes  to  grow  and  to  develop.  For  most  of  us  at  least  an  in- 
spiration can  be  nothing  more  than  a  hint.  But  the  hint  should 
be  taken  and  the  moment  of  privilege  should  be  improved. 

As  college  students  it  is  futile  for  us  to  attempt  the  work  which 
the  great  masters  have  accomplished  only  after  long  years,  but 
we  can  follow  along  the  constructive  lines  which  they  have 
laid  down.  And  if  we  deal  fairly  with  our  experiences  and 
observations  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them  much  which  is  inter- 
esting because  it  is  real,  much  which  will  furnish  us  with  mate- 
rial for  charming  bits  of  description  and  sketches  or  from 
which  we  can  build  up  stories  or  give  another  interpretation  of 
some  problem  or  the  secret  of  some  genius. 
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u  College  life  grown  self-conscious  is  bo  sorry  «*i  spectacle  that 
there  is  little  we  had  not  rather  contemplate.     ...     1'  >re  if 

anywhere  we  may  work,  if  we  will,  because  we  enjoy  it,  and 
for  no  other  reason."  We  quote  from  "A  Plea  for  the  Sponta- 
neous/' in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  Would  that  we  could 
quote  the  entire  article.  Its  mention  of  the  Yale  fence  and 
Yale  system  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  breadth  of  its  possible 
application.  For  it  is  not  in  Yale  alone  that  even  pleasure  is 
made  to  subserve  an  end,  and  the  reward  which  lies  in  college 
life  itself,  in  the  work  and  play  of  it,  are  lost  sight  of.  Not  to 
be  borne  unthinking  into  the  scramble — to  have  time  to  be  our- 
selves—that is  our  plea. 

Yet  what  are  the  "  first  things,"  that  we  may  place  them  first  ? 
"April  and  the  Scholars"  in  the  Harvard  Monthly  says  : 

"And  out  where  the  sunshine  streams, 

Where  the  horizon  is  wide, 

Standing  alone  on  the  hilltops  far  from  the  chatter  of  men, 

God  will  send  you  visions  and  you  shall  be  scholars  f/ien." 

As  long  as  there  is  no  Nature-Lovers'  Club  in  our  midst  this 
is  attractive  advice.  Yet  why  college  at  all  if,  as  according  to 
this  curriculum,  a  sojourn  on  a  farm  would  be  more  instructive  ? 
But  when  we  go  so  far  as  to  take  spring  poetry,  and  excellent 
verse  at  that,  as  if  it  were  a  problem  in  freshman  math.,  it  is 
time  for  our  sermonizing  to  cease. 

The  Wellesley  Magazine  for  May  is  especially  good.  Its 
opening  article,  "A  Week  in  Hercegovina  and  Bosnia,"  is  that 
rare  thing  in  most  college  periodicals,  an  entertaining  essay. 
It  is  neither  of  the  Baedeker  nor  of  the  required  theme  variety, 
and  yet  it  is  solid  and  full  of  information,  while  picturesque  in 
a  perfectly  straightforward  manner.  Two  remarkably  good 
stories  follow,  one  "A  Matrimonial  Inclination,"  the  other  "The 
Spirit  on  the  Mountain."      Though  both  have  themes  outside 
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the  immediate  experience  of  college  girls — the  one  of  fashion- 
able married  life,  the  other  of  a  Western  mining  camp  from  a 
man's  point  of  view — they  are  too  well  done  to  be  criticized 
for  this  venturesomeness.  The  psychology  of  the  society  story 
is  especially  convincing.  A  prose  idyll,  a  child-story  and  an 
art  essay  complete  a  magazine  of  variety  and  interest,  though 
the  contribution  of  verse  is  very  slender. 

When  we  had  finished  "Afterward"  in  the  Amherst  Literary 
Magazine,  we  wondered  why,  for  once,  the  hero  could  not  live 
down  in  truly  manly  fashion  the  mess  he  had  made  of  his  life, 
instead  of  leaving  his  family  and  friends  to  do  it  for  him,  with 
the  added  grief  of  his  loss  and  the  manner  of  it.  That  cowardly 
recourse  to  "the  bit  of  polished  metal,"  told  as  if  it  were  a 
brave  act !  We  were  impatient  at  the  false  sentiment  of  it. 
The  easiest  way  to  end  the  story  as  well  as  the  hero's  troubles, 
to  be  sure.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  "  Tipyn  o'  Bob"  of  Bryn 
Mawr  and  find  "An  Increase  in  the  Death  Rate,"  very  cleverly 
satirizing  the  prevalence  of  mortality  in  the  stories  of  all 
youthful  writers.  We  should  be  glad,  in  the  light  of  this  essay, 
to  interpret  the  genus  suicide  story  as  studies  in  adolescent 
psychology,  not  as  indications  of  lack  of  moral  fibre. 

Yet  we  turned  with  a  sigh  from  the  real  insight  and  clever- 
ness of  this  satire  to  the  artificial  cleverness  of  "Wisdom  and 
Virtue,"  the  story  which  followed  it.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  repartee  of  those  unpleasant  people  in  their 
dreary  Bohemia,  and  we  have  not  tried  very  hard  to  do  so,  for 
we  consider  any  sort  of  crudity  preferable  to  this  rather  able 
insincerity. 

We  quote  the  following  verse  : 

The  Budget 

Naught  but  peace  from  the  provinces, 

And  the  subject  cities  over  seas, 

In  Yemen  they  have  abased  the  Khan, 

The  Vali  of  Egypt  is  taken  and  slain, 

And  the  rebel  captain  of  Kurdistan 

Has  got  the  bit  in  his  teeth  again. 

The  Tunis  corn  ships  are  overdue, 

But  Brian  of  Malta's  Christian  crew 

Was  seen  but  a  se'ennight  since  off  Crete, 

And  God  knows  what  has  become  of  the  fleet. 
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Natlghl  Of  mark  from  the  pala06  court 

But  a  oew  decree  of  the  Sacred  Porto ; 
Thia  year  the  turbans  of  Samareand 

Ar»'  forbid  by  law.  ami  the  Sultan's  band 

Ami  Beal  will  be  set  thereto  to-day. 

The  Slu'ik-ul-lslain  will  haw  his  way. 
WstivVn.  upon  the  Belvedere 
The  eunuchs  strangled  the  grand  vizier. 
Ami  the  Sultan's  favorite  bayadere. 
Allah  is  great,  but  isn't  it  queer? 
Naught  from  the  city,  nay  but  wait, 
This  morning  under  the  golden  gate 
A  falling  roof-tile  broke  the  pate 
Of  Meharuet  Ali,  the  cobbler's  son  ; 
Poor  lad,  his  stitching  days  are  done. 
He  died  at  noon. 

What?     What?    Dead? 
Yes,  by  a  tile  from  overhead. 
Ha,  Yusuf,  they  are  evil  days, 
That  slay  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  ways  ; 
The  women  are  weeping  and  drooping  the  head, 
Mehamet  Ali  onr  friend  is  dead. 
"  So  it  is  written,"  the  prophet  said. 
Naught  from  the  provinces,  naught  from  the  court, 
Save  battle  and  murder  and  music  and  sport, 
But  Mehamet  Ali  our  friend  is  dead. 

— Leonard  Bacon,  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

Impending  Blindness 

My  eyes  are  dim  ;  and  what  men  chief  est  dread, 

Lifelong  unfruitful  darkness,  is  to  me 

As  who  would  say :  "Anon,  please  God,  with  thee 

Will  I  plight  troth  faithful  and  true  to  wed." 

Yet  like  the  prisoner  who  lifts  his  head 

To  greet  a  shaft  of  sunlight  eagerly, 

Or  watches  through  his  narrow  slit  the  tree 

Still  his  to  watch,  though  disinherited, 

I  look  across  God's  earth,  and  seem  to  hear  : 

"  Thus  much  thou  seest ;  more  thou  must  forego 

Of  its  rich  form  and  color,  nor  shalt  know, 

Save  by  dulled  symbols,  all  the  lustrous  sphere 

Of  sensuous  images  ;  yet  have  good  cheer, 

Though  eyes  be  blind,  the  heart  sees  truer  so  !" 

—A.  E.  Baker,  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 
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Return  of  the  Alum 

Return  the  First 
[Time— During  the  Year.     Scene— On  the  Campus.] 
The  Lost  Alum : — 

"  Beg  pardon,  could  you  tell  me 

The  way  to  Seelye  Hall  ? 
The  place  is  so  confusing 
I  don't  know  my  way  at  all ! 

"It's  some  time  since  I  left  here,— 

I'm  an  alum,  you  see, — 
So  many  recent  buildings, 

They  quite  bewilder  me  ! 

"And  the  girls,— oh,  it's  quite  different 
From  the  days  when  I  was  here,— 

They're  so  many  and  so  dressy  ! 
I'm  out  of  place,  I  fear  ! 

"  It's  the  pink  one  with  white  trimmings, 
Right  ahead  of  me,  you  say  ?— 

Shall  I  look  there  for  Miss  Jordan  ? — 
Oh,  thank  you  ! — Then,  good-day  ! 

"  Well,  perhaps  I'll  find  Miss  Jordan, 
Maybe  some  one's  there  I  know  ; 

But  they're  all  so  very  busy, 
I'll  say  '  How  d'y  do,'  and  go  !" 

The  Care  free  Student  :— 

"  Goodness  me,  but  she  looks  lonesome, 

Wonder  who  on  earth  she  is  ! 
Doesn't  seem  to  know  her  way  here  ! 

Did  you  say  she  was  a  '  wiz '  ? 

11  Well,  she  surely  didn't  look  it,— 
Might  have  been  when  she  was  here, 

But,  good  heavens,  when  we're  Old  Grads 
Do  you  think  we'll  look  so  queer  ? 
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"Aren't  alums  the  funniest  8V6T? 

Sne,  my  dear,  yon  wait  sad  see! 
At  Oommenoemenl  they're  just  Boreaming, 

Old,  and  frisky  as  can  be  I 

"  They  come  back  in  hordes  and  bunches 
After  they've  been  gone  three  years, 

And  they  gambol  on  the  campus, — 
Think  they  own  the  place,  my  dears  ! 

"  Well,  if  they're  so  mighty  funny, 

May  we  never  be  alums  ! 
Heavens,  is  that  twelve  that's  ringing? 

We're  surely  late, — here  Betty  comes  1 " 

Return  the  Second 

[Time— Commencement.    Scene— The  Same.] 

The  Disconsolate  Student : — 

"  I  wander  'round  the  campus, 
And  I  ask  myself,  '  Now  why 
Does  this  place  all  look  so  different?' 
Can  it  be  that  this  is  I  ? 

"  No  one  wants  to  go  to  Boyden's, 
No  one  wants  to  go  and  bat ; 

No  one's  here  but  just  the  ushers, — 
They're  too  dead  for  even  that  1 

"  Only  yesterday  I  loved  it, 

Even  if  there  were  exams  ! 
But  I  had  to  sit  and  study, — 

My,  but  those  were  endless  crams  1 

"  Still,  there  were  girls  to  go  batting, 
You  could  have  a  friendly  chat ; 

Now  I've  an  old  granny  roommate  ! 
Goodness  knows,  but  she  is  fat ! 

"Those  alums,— now  aren't  they  silly, 
Each  one's  just  one  solid  grin  ! 

Well,  I  s'pose  it  is  their  college, 
But  they  needn't  rub  it  in  ! 

"  Sue  would  go  away  and  leave  me, 

And  the  choir  had  to  stay ! 
How  I  hate  this  old  Commencement ! 

Wish  that  I  could  get  away  1 " 
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The  Joyful  Alum  : — 

"  Why,  you  dear  old  Mary  Andrews  ! 

Who'd  have  thought  to  see  you  here  ! 
All  the  way  from  Salt  Lake  City? — 

And  you  look  so  well,  my  dear ! 

"  Did  you  know  that  Jane  is  married? — 
Yes  ! — and  Bobby  White  has  twins ! — 

No  !  not  Caroline  Van  Arden  ? 
In  grand  opera  ?— Really,  sings  ? 

"  Dear  one,  I've  so  much  to  tell  you, 

And  so  many  things  to  ask. 
Where's  a  place  that's  nice  and  shady? — 

What,  right  down  there  on  the  grass  ! 

"  Well,  I  am  a  little  stouter ! 

If  you'll  pull  me  up  again  ! — 
Oh,  but  see,  there  are  the  others, 

All  the  old  crowd  just  the  same  ! 

"  Hello,  girls  !    Here's  Mary  Andrews, 

She's  another  '  ten-year's  bride' ! — 
There's  a  car  !    Oh,  run  and  stop  it. — 

It's  so  hot,  let's  take  a  ride  ! " 

To  the  Disconsolate  Student : — 

"  Oh,  now  would  you  please  mind  running  ? 

Tell  them  just  to  wait,  please  do  ! — 
At  your  '  tenth,'  I'm  sure  our  daughters 
Will  do  just  as  much  for  you  ! " 

Florence  Mann  1906. 


I  have  bought  a  diary  and  I  mean  to  write  in  it  every  day.  I  have  always 
rather  despised  people  that  kept  diaries,  but  now  I  understand.     It's  because 

they  feel  so  much  inside  that  must  be 

Extracts  from  a  Child's  Diary    expressed  and  there  is  no  one  to  express 

it  to,  at  least  no  one  that  would  under- 
stand. It's  rather  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  only  he  had  the  wedding  guest. 
My  diary  will  be  my  wedding  guest.  I  didn't  know  just  what  kind  of  a  diary 
to  get,  the  kind  that  has  the  days  all  marked  off,  or  the  kind  that  is  just 
lined  and  lets  you  date  the  spaces  yourself,  because  sometimes  I  feel  jnst  like 
writing  and  then  I  can't  stop,  and  then  other  times  I  don't  feel  like  writing 
at  all  and  then  I  can't  think  of  anything  to  put  down  but  the  weather,  but 
that  would  be  so  uninteresting  for  my  grandchildren  to  read,  which  is  partly 
what  I  am  writing  this  diary  for.  Another  reason  is  that,  if  I  ever  should 
die  before  I  grow  up,  people  will  read  my  diary  and  then  they  will  under- 
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stand  in*'  bettor.       I  don't   think   they  understand  DM  at  all  DOW.     Som.-t  im»** 

they  think  I'm  lazy  end*aelfiah  and  itnbbom  but  I'm  do!  really  tost  all. 
When  they  read  the  itory  of  niv  fife  they  will  onderstend  and  b«-  sorry 
for  me. 
The  story  of  my  life  i>  ?ery  Bad.    I  am  doI  an  orphan  and  I  am  doI  an  only 

child— that's  why  I  think   itV  Bad.       I  Date  to  Dave  such  a  big  family.       YOU 

never  have  anything  of  yonr  own  that  doesn't  belong  to  yoor  Bisten 

brothers   too.   and    yon   are   alwayfl    ur»'ttim,r   blamed    foi   what    thry  do,   and 

there's  always  a  baby  to  amnse  on  Dnrae*8  day  ont,  and  when  it'.-  old  enongh 

to  amnse  itself  there's  always  another.  It's  awful  to  be  the  oldest  and  have 
all  the  responsibility  with  grammar  and  a  good  example.  And  when  I  go 
out  people  don't  know  I'm  the  oldest  because  Louise  is  taller  than  1  am  and 
shows  off  before  company.  Besides.  I  have  to  wear  Lonise'fl  made-over 
9  and  I  feel  it  so  !     I  can't  hold  up  my  head  in  some  one  else's  hat. 

We  had  an  awfully  good  time  this  afternoon.  Louise  and  I  went  out  on 
the  point  and  hunted  for  oysters.  We  found  one,  it  wasn't  very  big,  but  we 
built  a  little  fire  and  roasted  it  and  it  was  good,  though  a  little  bit  sandy. 
Then  we  played  with  Lillian  and  Alice.  They  are  two  make-believe  girls  we 
play  with,  they  have  make-believe  families  and  live  in  make-believe  houses 
on  the  point.  Lillian  has  beautiful  yellow  bair,  awfully  long  and  very  dark 
eyebrows  and  eyes  and  belongs  to  me.  She  is  eighteen  years  old  and  very 
slender.  Alice  belongs  to  Louise.  She  is  dark  and  is  nineteen  years  old. 
We  pretend  we  are  them  and  we  do  all  sorts  of  things.  To-day  we  had  them 
go  to  a  dance.  I  have  a  dreadfully  hard  geography  lesson  for  to-morrow.  I 
hate  geography  before  it's  studied  ! 

Everything  went  wrong  to-day.  We  go  to  a  silly  school  and  I  hate  it.  It 
is  in  the  town  and  we  have  to  sail  across  the  bay  every  morning.  Harold 
takes  us  over  in  his  cat-boat  and  he  gets  as  cross  as  anything  if  we  keep  him 
waiting.  Our  school  is  so  silly,  because,  before  lessons  begin  we  all  have  to 
stand  in  a  line,  and  then  when  Miss  Adams  asks  us  whether  we  have  any 
buttons  off  our  clothes  or  holes  in  our  stockings,  we  have  to  tell  her.  I  never 
see  the  places  where  buttons  are  off  till  in  the  morniDg,  and  then  Harold,  he 
is  my  cousin,  is  so  cross  when  he  has  to  wait  for  me  and  Louise,  because  she 
has  buttons  off  too.  generally.  This  morning  Harold  made  us  come  early, 
because  there  wasn't  much  wind  and  he  was  going  to  scull  over.  When  I 
got  into  the  boat  I  looked  at  my  shoes,  and  they  weren't  blacked  and  there 
were  two  buttons  off.  Miss  Adams  was  awfully  cross  about  it.  I  wish 
people  wouldn't  think  I  am  stupid  just  because  I  don't  know  anything.  To- 
day I  missed  lots  of  words  in  spelling  and  I  didn't  know  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia in  geography.  Miss  Adams  said  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to  know 
the  capital  of  the  state  I  lived  in,  and  everybody  laughed  at  me.  I'm  not 
stupid,  it's  only  because  I  don't  study.  I  hate  to  study.  I'd  rather  play  out- 
doors and  make  up  things  to  myself. 

It  has  been  raining  all  day  and  we  couldn't  go  to  school  because  the  wind 
made  the  waves  so  big.  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  have  a  date  bee  in 
history.      I  hate  them.      We  all  sit  around  a  table  and  Miss  Adams  gives  ns 
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each  ten  dates  (the  eating  kind  of  dates),  and  then  she  asks  us  a  history  date, 
and  if  we  can't  answer  it  we  have  to  give  a  date  to  whoever  does  answer  it. 
I  never  have  any  dates  left,  that's  why  I  hate  them.  It's  so  stupid  to  see  my 
nice  ten  dates  go  to  somebody  else.     I  hope  it  rains  to-morrow  too. 

Miss  Adams  and  her  sister  teach  our  school  and  they  live  in  a  little  red 
house  quite  near  us.  Last  night  Louise  and  I  went  and  scared  them.  When 
it  was  very  dark  we  went  on  their  porch  and  tapped  on  their  window  and 
Miss  Laura  jumped  up  and  came  over  to  look  out,  and  then  we  ran  away. 
We  tried  to  scare  the  cook  by  knocking  on  the  kitchen  door,  but  she  threw 
hot  water  out  at  us.     It  only  hit  the  cat. 

Louise  has  her  hair  curled  every  night.  I  wish  mine  were  long  enough  to 
curl.  Louise  says  it's  awfully  uncomfortable  sleeping  on  them.  She  looks 
funny,  too.  when  she  has  kids  sticking  all  over  her  head.  Dancing  school 
was  fun  this  afternoon.  I  danced  with  Edward,  he  dances  better  than  any 
of  the  other  boys.  Miss  Fanny  danced  with  me  three  times.  I  wish  I  had  a 
small  waist  like  hers.  Harold  and  Anny  Welch,  one  of  the  big  girls,  are 
awfully  stuck  on  each  other.  They  hold  hands  every  recess.  I  had  cake  in 
my  lunch  to-day. 

I'm  going  to  get  five  cents  a  week  if  I  make  my  bed  every  day.  So  is 
Louise.  I  wonder  what  we'll  spend  it  on.  Candy.  I  guess,  only  I've  got  to 
save  up  for  Christmas.  I'm  sewing  a  handkerchief  for  Mother.  It  is  a  hem- 
stitched one  and  if  I  can  only  remember  to  wash  my  hands  before  I  work  on 
it.  it  will  be  very  pretty.  But  it  is  getting  a  little  bit  dirty  and  I  pricked  my 
finger  the  other  day  and  got  a  little  spot  of  blood  on  it. 

Louise  and  I  are  writing  stories.  Mine  is  better  than  Louise's.  We  are 
writing  stories  about  girls  in  boarding  school  and  we  make  them  play  all 
sorts  of  pranks  and  have  parties  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  get  caught  by 
the  teacher.  We  know  all  about  what  happens  at  boarding  school  because 
we  have  read  lots  of  stories  about  it.  I  think  it  must  be  fine  perhaps  Mother 
will  let  me  go  when  I  grow  up.  Only  she  will  probably  say  that  Louise  has 
to  go,  too,  and  that  it  costs  too  much  to  send  us  both.  That's  the  trouble 
with  Louise,  it's  so  expensive  to  have  her  almost  my  age,  because  she  has  to 
do  everything  that  I  do  and  it  always  ends  by  my  not  doing  it.  Last  night 
the  baby  was  sick  and  I  was  awfully  scared  but  he  is  all  right  to-day.  I 
was  afraid  perhaps  he'd  die  and  then  I  should  be  sorry  that  I  had  always 
hated  to  amuse  him,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  God  only  wouldn't  let  him 
die  I  would  amuse  him  every  day  and  not  say  anything  about  it.  He  is  all 
right  now  and  I  am  beginning  to  feel  my  mind  unmake  itself.  That's  the 
way  with  all  my  resolutions.  Once  when  I  had  eaten  too  many  peanuts  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die  and  I  resolved  always  to  sewT  all  the  buttons  on 
my  shoes  and  study  my  lessons  every  day,  but  after  I  got  well  I  never  did 
it  at  all. 

Mildred  W.  Wilson  1908. 


ALUMSjE  dspartmek  t 

At  the  porl  of  Beyront,  Syria,  are  stationed  two  Smith  missionaries,  Kirs, 
Gertrude  Porter  Ball  e±-*96  and  Mrs,  Anna  Carter  Adama  'ss.  both  coin, 

with   the  Syrian    Protestant   College, 

Anna  Louise  Carter  Adams  1888    commonly  called  the  American  College. 

Anna  Louise  Carter  was  married  hi 
1895  to  1  >r.  Walter  Bool b  Adams,  ■  tutor  in  thia  college  ;  that  same  year  they 
Bailed  for  the  foreign  field.  Though  Mrs.  Adams  ia  not  in  actual  missionary 
service,  she  is  constantly  busy  with  church  work  and  social  entertain- 
ments for  the  students.  Her  detailed  and  interesting  article  on  "An  Ameri. 
can  University  in  the  Holy  Land/4  in  the  Monthly  for  January,  1901, 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  above-mentioned  institution,  where  her  husband  now 
rills  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  therapeutic*,  and  dermatology.  From  that 
article  are  made  the  following  extracts,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  not  have  access  to  the  earlier  magazine. 

••  The  city  of  Beyrout  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  great  headland  called  Ras 
Beyront,  which  is  really  a  spur  of  snow-capped  Lebanon,  jutting  some  miles 
out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean.  The  college  is  situated  near  its  western 
end,  where  is  also  the  lighthouse,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  proximity  which  has 
suggested  calling  it '  the  Pharos  of  the  East.'  .  .  .  Though  belonging  to 
no  foreign  missionary  board,  its  funds  and  affairs  being  controlled  and 
directed  by  a  special  board  of  trustees  in  America,  yet  it  is  distinctly  an 
American  college,  an  ally  of  and  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Syria  Mission. 

••Until  1880,  the  language  of  instruction  was  Arabic.  .  .  .  But  now, 
with  English  as  the  language  of  the  college,  the  great  storehouses  of  our 
literature  and  science  are  opened,  and  the  wealth  of  English  and  American 
periodical  literature  and  the  constantly  renewed  editions  of  text-books  keep 
the  students  abreast  of  the  times.     .     .     . 

••The  faculty  has  thirty-three  members.  .  .  .  The  American  instructors 
come  from  various  colleges  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  while  giving  their  best  thought  and  work  to  the  college,  they  themselves 
become  rich  in  experiences  of  observation,  study,  and  travel,  which  prove 
most  helpful  to  them  in  their  future  vocations." 

The  "eleven  stately  buildings''  include  an  assembly  hall,  recitation  build- 
ings, laboratories  and  library,  a  fine  observatory,  and  dormitories. 

The  students  "come  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  from  Egypt, 
sometimes  as  remotely  as  Khartoum  and  Snakin  ;  from  Cyprus  and  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  :  from  the  Greek  mainland  and  from  Persia.  .  .  . 
The  main  body  of  the  [now  SoO]  students  are  Syrians  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  But  of  late  years  the  number  of  Egyptians  has  rapidly 
increased.  .  .  .  The  Armenian  contingent  is  also  a  large  one.  They  have 
acquired  their  education  and  English  in  the  mission  academies  and  colleges 
of  Asia  Minor  and  come  here  to  finish  in  the  professional  schools  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  commerce.  A  majority  of  the  students  are  Christians,  but  of 
almost  as  many  sects  as  there  are  varieties  of  Protestants  in  America.     .     .     ." 

The  religious  activity  of  the  college  is  indicated  by  a  flourishing  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Bible  study  classes,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  preaching  on  Sunday, 
and  Sunday  School. 
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".  .  .  Athletics  is  a  flower  of  western  growth,  but  it  flourishes  well  on 
Syrian  soil.  There  is  keen  inter-department  rivalry,  and,  underneath,  much 
Syrian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  pride  in  prizes  and  points  won.  .  .  .  The 
records  made  on  Field  Day  are  very  creditable  and  enthusiasm  runs  high. 

"The  college  was  founded  under  the  shadow  of  Lebanon  to  make  for 
these  lands  educated,  manly,  Christian  men  ;  men  to  be  a  light  and 
uplifting  force,  to  break  down  prejudices,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  to 
be  factors  in  spreading  a  purer  type  of  Christianity  than  is  represented  in  the 
Oriental  sects.  That  this,  in  the  main,  is  the  object  accomplished,  travellers 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine  are  constant  witnesses.  Graduates  have  become 
teachers,  preachers,  editors,  judges,  pharmacists,  and  physicians,  and  have 
filled  other  posts  of  honor.  Weighty  and  unbiased  testimony  of  the  worth 
of  the  work  accomplished  here  is  that  of  the  late  Rustem  Pasha,  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  England,  and  for  ten  years  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Lebanon  province.  He  said  to  Dr.  Bliss  [president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College] ,  '  I  don't  know  how  much  of  history,  language,  mathematics  or 
science  you  teach  your  students,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  you  make  men.  and 
I  wish  I  had  one  of  them  in  every  office  of  my  government.' " 

Address,  Mrs.  William  B.  Adams,  American  College,  Beyrout,  Syria. 

Mrs.  Hall  might  be  called  "a  born  missionary,"  for  her  life  began  on  the 
Syrian  field.  As  stated  above,  she  also  is  connected  with  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Beyrout.  where  her  husband. 

Gertrude  Ellen  Porter  Hall  ex-1896    an  ordained  minister,  is  principal  oi 

the  large  preparatory  department  oi 
five  hundred  boys,  and  where  her  father  is  the  librarian  of  the  college.  She 
writes  in  the  missionary  round  robin  (May  22,  1907),  "  My  home  has  always 
been  in  Syria,  and  I  think  Providence  was  very  kind  to  let  me  marry  and 
settle  here  so  near  my  father  and  mother.  No  difficulties  with  language, 
climate  or  strange  people." 

Gertrude  Porter  was  at  Smith  from  1892  to  1894.  Her  married  life  and 
more  definite  service  began  in  September,  1902.  She  writes  under  date  oi 
March  23.  1908:  "My  missionary  work  is  to  keep  house,  take  care  of  two  verj 
stirring  young  people — Harry,  four,  and  Rachel,  two — and  do  all  I  can  for  the 
college  boys.  We  have  them  at  the  house  a  great  deal,  and  for  some  of  then: 
it  is  their  first  glimpse  of  a  Christian  home  where  woman  holds  a  place  o] 
honor.  .  .  .  My  husband  and  I  agree  that  our  lives  are  the  very  happiesl 
possible.  Who  can  ask  for  more  than  a  lovely  home  and  a  work  that  satis 
ties  one's  deepest  longings?    I  wish  you  could  all  come  out  and  try  it.*' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  with  their  children,  were  in  this  country  on  furlougl 
last  year,  and  are  now  again  at  work  on  the  field. 

Address,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hall,  American  College,  Beyrout,  Syria. 

Of  the  eight  missionaries  whom  Smith  has  sent  to  China,  the  first  to  grad 
uate  from  college  was  Theodora  Paine  '96.      "After  graduation  she  was 

private  tutor  of  Latin  in  Northampton  anc 
Theodora  Lucy  Paine  1896    of  Greek  and  drawing  in  Troy  [her  home] 

But  such  work  did  not  satisfy  her.     An  inter 
est  in  the  deaconess'  movement,  aroused  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Washburn,  th< 
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John's,   Northampton,  during  the  early  pari  of  her  college 
oonrse,  never  left  her,  and  after  two  years  at  home,  she  determined  to< 
the  New  York  Training  School  for  Dei  She  was  graduated  in 

and  for  the  thre  sd  in  Christ  Parish,  <  Jincinnati."  ' 

In    vj^:>   she  miles    from    Shanghai, 

is  working  i  at,  choirmaster,  and  teacher  in  St   Faith's 

rd.    In  a  photograph  at  band,  her 
face  wears  the  □  of  happiness  and  calm  often  seen  in  those  w 

hearts  and  lives  are  given  wholly  to  tl  •  service. 

Address,  Deacon*  a  lora  L.  Paine,  St,  Faith's  School, 

Su-chow,  via  Shanghai,  China. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  New  York  on 
April  24.  1909.     Through  the  courtesy  of  President  Osborne  and  Dr.  Bnmpns, 

the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board  room  of 
Annual  Report  of  the         the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Naples  Table  Association        After  the  formal  meeting  the  members  were 

entertained  at  luncheon  by  Dr.  Bumpus  who 
later  took  them  about  the  Museum.  This  rare  opportunity  to  see  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Museum,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Bumpus,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  colleges  and  associations  whose  representatives  were  present  at  the 
meeting  were  as  follows  :  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Gushing  :  Bryn  Mawr  College.  President  Thomas  :  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Mrs.  Richards  ;  Radcliffe  College.  Dean  Irwin  ;  Smith 
College,  Mrs.  Clarke  :  Women's  College  in  Brown  University,  Dean  King  ; 
Women's  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Miss 
Garrett  ;  Women's  College  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Walsh  ;  and  private  subscribers, 
Miss  Collamore.  Miss  Doyle  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  the  secretary,  Mrs. 
Mead. 

The  usual  reports  of  the  officers  were  read  and  accepted.  During  the  past 
year  the  table  had  been  occupied  for  ouly  five  months,  as  one  of  the  appointees 
had  been  unable  to  use  the  time  allotted  to  her.  The  workers  at  the  table 
had  been  Miss  Nadine  Nowlin,  B.  A..  M.  A..  Kansas,  and  Miss  Ellen  Torrelle, 
Ph.  B.,  M.  A..  University  of  Minnesota  1901  and  1902.  Four  appointees  were 
working  at  the  station  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

For  the  year  1909-1910  the  table  was  awarded  to  Miss  Caroline  McGill, 
University  of  Missouri.  B.  A.  1904.  M.  A.  1905,  Ph.  D.  1908.  Miss  McGill  is  a 
woman  of  promise  and  has  taught  biology  at  the  University  of  Missouri  since 
1902.  She  has  just  been  awarded  the  Sarah  Berliner  Fellowship  of  $1200.  for 
the  year  1909-1910.  This  is  the  first  time  this  newly  created  fellowship  has 
been  awarded.  Miss  McGill's  aim  in  going  to  Naples  is  to  further  her  study 
on  the  structure,  development  and  contraction  of  smooth  muscle,  especially 
invertebrate  muscle. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  meeting  centered  about  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  the  Research  Prize.  Eleven  essays  had  been  received  and 
submitted  to  the  examiners.  Of  these  essays  five  came  from  England,  one 
1  ••  The  Spirit  of  Missions,*'  September,  1906. 
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from  Canada  and  five  from  the  United  States.  The  decision  of  the  examiners 
was  unanimous  in  awarding  the  prize  to  the  writer  "  Oxford,"  for  her  thesis 
on  ••  The  time  taken  in  transmission  of  reflex  impulses  in  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  frog."  "  Oxford"  proved  to  be  Miss  Florence  Buchanan  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum  of  Oxford,  England.  Thus  the  prize  goes  to  England  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  prize,  in  1903,  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  Smith  '97  ;  and  the  second  to  Dr.  N.  M.  Stevens  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University.  The  third  prize  was  not  awarded,  as  no 
essay  submitted  before  the  annual  meeting  of  1907,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  the  award.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  essays  submitted  this  time,  the  judges  reported 
that  any  one  of  four  deserved  the  prize,  so  far  as  the  work  done  was  con- 
cerned. But  in  the  words  of  the  examiners,  "preference  is  given  to  the 
paper  by  Miss  Buchanan  because  her  results  seem  to  be  quite  positive  for 
the  point  under  investigation,  and  apparently  the  investigation  was  under- 
taken from  a  standpoint  original  with  her,  although  the  method,  as  she 
stated,  was  perfected  by  her  former  teacher,  Sir  John  Burden  Sanderson. 
The  paper  is  a  good  contribution  in  line  with  other  work  by  the  same  author, 
who  is  an  experienced  researcher."  One  of  the  examiners  further  wrote : 
'•In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  papers  in  general  make  a  most  happy 
impression  upon  me  as  giving  evidence  that  there  are  a  number  of  women 
doing  scientific  work  of  a  high  order  who  are  splendidly  trained  in  their 
respective  specialties." 

Miss  Buchanan  studied  at  the  University  College,  London,  from  1887-1890, 
receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1890.  She  engaged  in  research  work  at 
the  University  until  1895,  and  then  took  up  research  work  in  Oxford.  She 
received  the  D.  Sc.  in  1902.  She  is  a  Fellow  of  the  University  College, 
London.  Her  work  for  the  present  paper  was  done  at  the  zoological  depart- 
ment of  the  Oxford  Museum,  in  a  room  granted  her  by  Dr.  Osier,  from  Sep- 
tember 1906,  to  November  1907.  Miss  Buchanan  has  published  sixteen 
papers. 

It  was  voted  to  offer  another  prize  of  $1,000  under  the  same  conditions  as 
heretofore,  the  essays  to  be  submitted  before  February  15,  1911,  the  award 
to  be  made  at  the  April  meeting  of  1911.  Any  further  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  prize  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Prize  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year  were  as  follows :  Dr.  Lilian 
Welsh,  of  the  Women's  College  of  Baltimore,  President ;  Mrs.  Samuel  F. 
Clarke,  Smith  College,  Treasurer  ;  Mrs.  Ada  Wing  Mead,  Wellesley  College. 
Secretary;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson. 
Vassar  College. 

By  invitation  of  the  Women's  College  of  Baltimore,  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  in  Baltimore  in  April,  1910. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883. 


ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT 

The  Smith  club  of  New  York  feela  justified  In  anticipating  for  the  olnb 
year  of  1909-1910,  a  series  of  meetings  as  enjoyable  at  those  of  the  past 

In    L908-1900,  six   regular  meetingt  were  held. 

New  York  Association  The  firs!  was  given  over  to  reports  of  the  preced- 
ing Commencement,  and  to  a  reception  for  the 
new  members.  At  the  second,  ■  morning  meeting,  Mrs.  Kelley  explained 
the  work  of  the  Oonsum<  rs'  League  ;  the  third  meeting  consisted  of  "  college 
stunts"  from  olnb  members ;  the  fourth  was  the  occasion  of  anaddrei 
Mr,  Percy  3.  MacKayeonthe  "Influence  of  the  Drama.''  The  fonrteenth 
annual  luncheon,  at  which  340  guests  were  present,  formed  the  fifth  meeting. 
The  sixth,  the  annual  business  meeting,  also  gave  opportunity  for  learning 
of  present  college  conditions  through  an  informal  talk  from  the  president  of 
the  Students'  Council.  The  club  year  closed  on  May  7  with  a  reception  held 
by  the  Club  for  the  Rev.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton.  D.  D.,  the  president-elect. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  meeting,  held  at  Brooks  Hall,  Barnard 
College,  by  invitation  of  Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard,  and  of  the  luncheon,  held 
at  Delmonico's,  all  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  Women's  Universtiy  Club, 
1?  Madison  Square,  North. 

Although  the  present  membership  is  about  450,  there  are  many  alumnae 
living  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  who  are  not  club  members  and  thus  miss 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  scattered  friend?,  renewing  old  associations  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  college  matters  from  year  to  year.  During  the  coming 
year  the  club  hopes  that  many  new  alumnae  will  join  its  number.  All 
former  students,  instructors  and  alumnae  are  eligible,  and  a  cordial  welcome 
is  extended  to  recent  graduates.  Notices  of  the  Smith  Club  may  not  reach 
alumnae  whose  registered  address  is  not  in  New  York  but  who  are  in  town 
during  the  club  year.  All  such  alumnae  are  requested  to  send  their  addresses 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Mrs.  de  Forest,  150  West  47th  Street. 

Grace  L.  Collin, 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Smith  College  History,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  exercises  at 
the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college, 
with  the  addresses  of  the  visiting  college  presidents  and  President  Seelye's 
historical  address,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  price  fifty  cents, 
or  sixty  cents  postpaid.     Send  orders  to  Mary  Ruth  Perkins. 

Copies  of  the  finished  full-length  portrait  of  President  Seelye  by  Mr.  Tar- 
bell,  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  are  on  sale  by  the  Alumnae 
Association.  The  size  of  the  photographs  is  8x10  inches,  mounted  on  card- 
board, suitable  for  framing.  The  price  is  seventy-five  cents  each.  A  smaller 
reproduction,  cabinet  size,  is  now  on  eale  at  forty  cents.  Orders  enclosing 
the  amount  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street,  North- 
ampton. 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon 
after  arrival  as  possible  in  Seelye  Hall.  Room  1,  instead  of  in  the  Registrar's 
Office,  as  formerly.  Collation  tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those  xcho  have 
registered.  The  room  will  be  open  for  registration  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday, 
June  11. 
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Tickets  for  Senior  Dramatics  inay  be  claimed  and  paid  for  upon  arrival  in 
Northampton,  and  the  Business  Manager  will  hold  the  following  office  hours  : 
Wednesday,  June  9—10.00-12.00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Thursday.  June  10—10.00-12.00,  2.00-5.00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Friday,  June  11—10.00-12.00,  2.00-5.00,  Seelye  Hall. 
Additional  office  hours  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  June  10  and  11,  when  tickets  will  be  sold  from  6.30  to  7.00  to 
those  who  have  their  names  on  the  waiting  list,  and  from  7.00  to  7.30  tickets 
will  be  sold  to  everyone. 

Tickets  will  not  be  saved  after  5.00  unless  claimed  by  letter  or  message. 
Neither  applications  nor  tickets  are  transferable. 

On  arrival  at  Northampton,  present  your  certificate  (obtained  when  pur- 
chasing ticket  to  Northampton)  at  Room  1,  Seelye  Hall.  The  room  will  be 
open  Friday  afternoon  2.00  to  5.00 ;  Saturday  and  Monday  9.00  to  1.00  and 
2.00  to  5.00  ;  and  Tuesday  12.00  to  1.00  and  2.00  to  3.00  only.  Registration 
must  be  made  at  earliest  possible  moment,  for  until  the  full  number  of  cer- 
tificates is  received  no  reduction  can  be  granted  to  anyone. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  12,  at  2.00  P.  M.,  in  Chemistry  Hall. 

On  May  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Association, 
Beatrice  Herford  entertained  a  college  audience  with  original  monologues. 
The  money  so  raised  will  be  used  by  the  Association  for  alumnae  purposes. 


All  alumnae  visiting  the  college  are  requested  to  register  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Registrar's  office.      The  list  of  visitors  since  last  issue  is 

as  follows  : 

'08.  Mabel  Boardman.    . 

'03.  Ruth  H.  Stephens, 

'07.  Dorothy  Winslow, 

'97.  Emma  E.  Porter,      . 

'08.  Ethel  M.  Bowne,      . 

'06.  Josephine  A.  Lane, 

'01.  Anna  S.  Hitchcock, 

'05.  Helen  Wright. 

'07.  Laura  Casey  Geddes, 

'01.  Ellen  T.  Emerson, 

'97.  Grace  Kimball  Griswold, 

'97.  Ruth  Dutilh  Jenkins-Jenkins, 

'04.  Fannie  S.  Davis, 

'07.  Frances  Taylor. 

'88.  Rachel  Shevelson  Deane,    . 

'06.  Janet  de  Witt  Mason, 

'07.  Carolyn  V.  Tucker, 

'06.  Louise  Thornton.     . 
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"<»;.  Margaret  Coe  Blake, 

's«».  Mary  B.  Fisher, 

■01.  Bertha  A.  Keyea,     . 

"t»l.  Mary  A.  Van  Kleeek. 

kt.  Ethel  K.  Dow, 

'n?.  Dorothy  Winslow, 

■08.  Helen  M.  Bills, 

'oi.  Mabel  Brewea  Higgim 
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Contributions  to  this  department  arc  desired  before  October  1  in  order  to 
appear  in  the  fall  number,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Laurel  Sullivan,  13 
Belmont  Avenue.  Northampton. 

'84.  Elsie  C.  Tiemann'a  address  has  changed  from  Brooklyn  to  East  Putnam 
Avenue.  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

•85.  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in 
Wellesley  College,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Co- 
lumbia University. 

'86.  The  address  of  Frances  C.  Goodwin  is  50  Maple  Street,  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 

'93.  Harriet  Holden  Oldham  has  been  appointed  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
class,  in  place  of  Annie  Morris  Stevens,  resigned.  Notices  of  change 
of  name  or  address  and  other  necessary  information  should  be  sent 
promptly  to  the  secretary.  Address.  Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  16  Liver- 
more  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

'99.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Cameron  (Edith  Buzzell)  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  16,  for  Manila,  where  Mr.  Cameron  is  Highway  and 
Railroad  Engineer.     Address,  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Manila. 
Lily  Lindquist  is  at  present  at  301  6th  Street,  Calumet,  Michigan.    She 

will  teach  next  year  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 
Agnes  Mynter  sails  the  last  of  May  for  Denmark,  where  she  will  spend 
the  summer  studying  piano  with  Herr  Schlytter.      Address,  Thune's 
Pensionnat,  Hovedvagtsgade  24,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

'00.  The  address  of  Mary  E.  Blodgett  is  changed  to  167  Lake  View  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

'03.  Helen  F.  McAfee  has  been  recently  appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
English  in  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople.  Her 
address  for  the  next  three  years  will  be  American  College  for  Girls, 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  Care  the  British  Post. 

04.    The  present  address  of  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Oakes  (Emma  D.  Armstrong)  is 
The  Colonial,  535  West  112th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Florence  Homer  Snow  sails  for  Europe  June  19,  to  remain  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October.      During  her  absence  the  Alumnas  Office  will  be  in 
charge  of  Helen  M.  Hills  1908. 

'05.  Joan  Duane  Brumley  announced  her  engagement  to  William  O.  Cooper, 
in  February. 

'07.  Gladys  S.  Duffee's  address  has  changed  from  Essex  to  Center  Marshfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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MARRIAGES 

'95.  Eleanor  Hunnewell  Nichols  to  Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Jr.,  on  May  15,  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  Address,  140  Sargent  Street,  Newton.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'97.  Anna  Katherine  Perkins  to  Robert  Cushman  Clark,  at  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  on  April  23.  Address,  17  Green  Street,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont. 

'99.  Hope  Beatrice  Hayes  to  Howard  Chase.  Address,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire. 

'00.  Marion  Hinsdale  Smith  to  Ernest  L.  Smith.  Address,  193  Richmond 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

'03.  Elizabeth  Catharine  Stiles  to  Emory  Scott  Land,  Assistant  Naval  Con- 
structor, U.  S.  N.,  April  15,  at  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts.  Ad- 
dress, 149  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

'04.  Elizabeth  Finley  Barnard  to  Gilbert  Henry  Stewart,  First  Lieutenant, 
21st  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  June  7,  at  Moline,  Illinois. 

'05.     Ruth  Eaton  Coney  to  Arthur  Roe,  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  February  10. 

'06.     Agnes  Gray  to  Fred  B.  Skinner,  on  May  18.    Address,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

'07.  Edith  McElroy  to  William  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  on  Wednesday,  June  2. 
Address,  Arm  stead,  Montana. 

'08.  Clara  Corbett  to  Denison  Shoemaker  Phelps.  atCorbettsville,  New  York, 
on  June  2. 

ea>'08.  Clementine  Allen  to  Dana  Barry  Lornes.  Address,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

BIRTHS 

'93.  Mrs.  W.  Wilson  Carlile  (Florence  Jeffrey),  a  daughter,  Janet  Jeffrey, 
born  March  4. 

'97.  Mrs.  Guthrie  McConnell  (Genevieve  Knapp),  a  son,  born  April  2,  died 
April  3. 

'99.  Mrs.  Roland  R.  Cutler  (Mary  Edith  Goodnow),  a  daughter,  Isadore 
Goodnow,  born  April  21. 

'00.  Mrs.  William  Dunham  Vanderbilt  (Sarah  Watson  Sanderson),  a  son, 
Sanderson,  born  March  12. 

'01.  Mrs.  William  B.  Pettus  (Sarah  L.  DeForest),  a  son,  John  DeForest, 
born  May  1. 

'0  .    Mrs.  Wilfrid  H.  Sherrill  (Emma  H.  Sterling),  a  son,  Sterling,  born  May  8. 
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Realism 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  limpness  to  my  hat 
Which  had  an  up-and-coming  shape 
But  now  is  sad  and  flat. 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 

And  overwhelm  the  town  ; 
It  is  nor,  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  plaits  out  of  my  gown. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  death  to  my  Marcel — 
The  only  way  my  hair  can  be 

Persuaded  to  look  well. 

A  health  unto  the  happy 

Who  safely  stayed  inside. 
It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  blows  upon  my  pride  ! 

Edith  L.  Jar  vis  1909. 

Finals  and  the  Errant  Knight 

Upon  his  quest  Sir  Percevere 

Came  riding  on  amain  ; 
With  helmet  bright  and  sword  and  spear, 
With  trappings  brave  and  ne'er  a  fear, 

He  pricked  across  the  plain. 

A  noble  quest  was  his  and  bold. 

To  search  out  and  set  free 
Four  hundred  maids  that,  tidings  told, 
The  Math  Exam  did  keep  in  hold. 

An  ogre  dread  to  see  ! 
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At  midnight  dashed  he  into  town 

And  charged  up  the  street, 

At  College  Gate,  with  visor  down, 

And  lusty  voice  and  fearful  frown 

He  challenged  foes  to  meet. 

And  straight  there  came  a  lantern  light 

And  sternest  voice,  which  said, 
"  No  serenading  here  at  night, 
For  I  am  John,  I  have  the  right 
To  send  you  'ome  to  bed." 

Then  paced  away  Sir  Percevere, 

And  mused  o'er  this  strange  fate, 
But  when  the  morning  'gan  appear, 
And  tower-bell  was  pealing  clear, 
Came  back  by  Green  Street  gate. 

A  throng  of  damsels  passed  there, 

Both  fair  and  gay  to  see  ; 
And  'mongst  them  all  one  small  maiden 
Who  wept  and  clutched  her  fountain-pen 
As  onward  stumbled  she. 

"  Fair  lady,  tell  thy  trouble,  pray," 
Quoth  he.  "  thy  knight  I  am." 
"Are  you  a  senior  in  the  play?" 
Quoth  she,  "  your  costume's  very  gay, — 
But  oh  !  that  Math  Exam  ! " 

"  Where'er  that  monster  fell  may  be, 

I'll  deal  him  death  ! "  he  cried, 
And  straight  to  Seelye  Hall  rode  he 
And  clattered  in  courageously, 
When  lo  !  a  dame  he  spied. 

Before  this  stern  and  stately  dame 

Sir  Percevere  bowed  low. 
"  To  slay  the  math  exam  I  came, 
That  forth  to  freedom  and  to  fame 
These  many  maids  may  go." 

Quoth  she,  "  I  see  you're  from  the  hill, 
At  one  o'clock  come  back  ; 

For  not  till  Math  has  had  its  fill 

May  any  go.     A  rule  is  still 

A  rule  till  doomsday's  crack." 
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Then  paoed  away  Sir  1  Vrcrvnc. 

To  dun  o*er  this  strange  Pate, 
But  wheo  the  hour  of  one  drew  near, 
Behold  !  the  damsels  did  appear, 

Btreaming  toward  College  Gate. 


Sir  Percevere  his  charger  sped, 
A  gallanl  escort  he, 

To  special  trains  those  maidens  led, 
The  while  on  rules  he  pondered 
That  vanquished  chivalry. 

Eleanor  Upton  1909. 


Before,  you  had  thought  going  to  chapel  a  very  simple  thing,  choosing  a 
seat  a  matter  of  chance,  holding  a  hymn-book  a  trifle — provided  you  remem- 
bered to  hold  one  at  all.      By  the  end  of  the 

At  the  End  of  the  Year  year  you  have  learned.  Going  to  chapel  is  an 
event ;  choosing  a  seat,  an  opportunity  ;  holding 
a  hymn-book,  a  fine  art.  The  whole  scene  is  significant.  Under  the  bulletin- 
board,  hearts  are  broken  or  healed.  In  the  transept,  hopes  are  blighted  or 
fulfilled.  Down  the  center  aisle  come  Responsibility  and  Pride  that  went  in 
Apathy  and  Indifference.  From  the  galleries,  Judgment,  clear-eyed,  final, 
surveys  the  whole.     By  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  learned. 

The  hymn-book  is  a  finishing  touch.  The  Senior  has  it.  The  Sophomore 
has  it — travestied,  the  Junior — crudely, — but  the  Senior  !  the  Senior  !  Shades 
of  Sophia  !  how  she  does  it !  One  arm  holding  yours,  your  elbow  close  to  her 
side,  one  hand  on  the  book,  the  other  holding  you — responsive  to  your  every 
move,  your  every  thought.     Great  Heavens,  how  she  does  it ! 

Her  practiced  eye  takes  in  the  line  at  a  glance  and  leaves  her  free  to  sur- 
vey the  seats  in  front,  the  seats  behind,  the  far  corners  of  the  galleries.  Her 
soul  is  rows  and  rows  away,  but  her  arm  holds  yours,  closely,  protectingly, 
and  her  voice  slips  under  yours  and  supports  the  halting  syllables, 

"  Frail  children  of  dust,  and  feeble  as  frail," 

A  thrill  runs  through  her  arm  and  you  know  she  is  tired.  All  Seniors  are 
tired.     But  they  never  show  it.    That  is  what  being  a  Senior  means. 

"  To  him  that  endureth — "  how  her  voice  trails  off  into  silence.  "  To  him 
that  endureth — " 

Is  it  possible  that  some  day  you  will  break  hearts  under  the  bulletin-board 
and  keep  promises  in  the  transept,  and  walk  in  honor  down  the  center  aisle, 
and  hold  a  hymn-book  ?    By  the  end  of  the  year  you  understand. 

Helen  R.  Smith  1910. 
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Art? 

What  is  Art  ? 
It  is  the  playing  of  an  E  string  out  of  tune. 

What  is  Art  ? 
It  is  the  writing  of  an  eerie  poem  on  June, 
It  is  endless  comprehension, 
It  is  nonchalant  perception, 
It  is  cleverly  to  mention 
Facts  about  the  trite  old  moon. 

What  is  Art? 
It  is  the  playing  of  old  Hamlet  or  young  Shaw. 

What  is  Art  ? 
It  is  the  aptitude  through  dizzy  heights  to  soar, 
It's  searching  for  a  point  of  view, 
It's  hinting  to  those  subtle  few 
Who  think  that  there  is  much  in  you 
That  really  there  is  more. 

Mary  L.  Rice  1911. 

The  Trade-Last 

Good  gracious,  how  silly  ! 

How  can  I  believe  it  ? 
It  isn't  like  Billy  ! 
Good  gracious,  how  silly  ! 
"As  fair  as  a  lily  !" 

It's  hard  to  conceive  it. 
Good  gracious,  how  silly  ! 

But — can  I  believe  it? 

Ruth  Shaw-Kennedy  1912. 

The  Gertrude  Bent  Memorial  Fund  from  her  class  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 

best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Bach.  Mozart  and  Beethoven — 170 

folios  altogether.     These  men  have  been  chosen  as  it  was 

College  Notes  in  them  and  their  line  of  work  that  she  was  especially  inter- 
ested. These  books  will  be  in  the  browsing  room  of  the 
new  library,  and  will  merit  reverent  use  both  on  account  of  their  association 
and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  volumes. 

The  new  Smith  Song  Book,  compiled  by  five  of  the  Clef  Club  seniors,  is 
worthy  of  our  best  praise  and  gratitude.  Great  care  has  quite  evidently  been 
taken  in  selecting  and  editing  the  songs,  among  which  we  find  many  of  our 
old  favorite  cheer  songs  and  several  fine  part  songs  written  by  various  gifted 
members  of  the  Clef  Club.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  toward  a  Clef  Club  fund 
for  the  publication  of  more  of  these  compositions  in  the  future.  Great  credit 
is  due  Miss  Sewall  and  her  associates  on  the  Song  Book  committee.  It  is  a 
book  we  have  long  wanted. 
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F-  w  hut  Important  changes  hare  taken  place  on  the  Preei  Board  thii 
Bulletins  of  Smith  newi  have  been  sent  to  papers  no1  having  a  < 

spondent,  to  create  ■  demand  for 

Smith  College  Press  Board,  1908-1909    college  news.    This  has  proved  to 

be  very  snecessfn]  and  the  1 1 
will  oontinne  to  send  oertain  news  items  gratis  to  tl  For  we  bays 

found  that  if  such  uews  is  limited  it  becomes  overestimated  ami  the  01 
is  misrepresented.     This  year.  too.  all  college  reporters  have  been  made 
members  of  the  Board.     It  is  hoped  that  this  cooperation  will  aid  both  Board 
and  reporters. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  has  been  well  demonstrated. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Board  see  all  college  news.  Until  last  year 
the  only  reports  that  we  could  obtain  regularly  for  tiling  were  notices  about 
Senior  Dramatics  and  records  of  the  elections  in  the  department  clubs.  Since 
each  member  of  the  Board  is  now  held  responsible  for  a  certain  phase  of  col- 
lege activity,  a  wider  range  of  news  has  been  secured.  The  Bureau  of 
Information  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee, 
which  was  decided  upon  in  the  spring  of  1908.  Miss  Jordan,  Miss  Josephine 
Clark  and  Mr.  Kimball  have  been  kind  enough  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
and  their  aid  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  work  on  the  Board. 

All-year  Bulletins  of  college  uews  have  been  sent  to  Alumnae  Associations. 
These  may  be  obtained  by  any  secretary  by  applying  to  the  President,  Alice 
F.  Day  1910. 

Since  its  organization  in  1904  the  Board  has  had  no  definite  means  of  sup- 
port. Last  year  it  received  its  first  aid  from  the  Council.  This  means  that 
we  are  doing  work  which  is  of  value,  and  that  the  college  has  recognized  the 
fact. 

The  Board  also  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  its  friends,  the 
Council  and  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  aid  they  have  given. 

Dorothy  Weber  1911. 

The  last  of  the  division  plays  was  given  in  the  Students'  Building  Saturday, 
May  22.  by  Group  D.  which  has  chosen  to  call  itself  "  The  Mummers."  The 
play  presented  was  the  well-known  "Lady  of  Lyons,''  which  contains  some 
very  beautiful  lines,  all  of  which  were  so  rendered  as  to  make  the  audience 
appreciate  their  beauty. 

Louise  Van  Wagenen  made  a  charming  Pauline,  far  from  haughty,  but 
very  sweet  and  appealing.  As  the  romantic  Claude  Melnotte,  Winnie  Waid 
lacked  force,  perhaps,  but  her  acting  on  the  whole  was  good.  Hilda  Stedman 
made  an  excellent  Beauseant.  Her  voice  was  remarkably  good  and  her  stage 
presence  easy  and  graceful.  As  the  bluff  Colonel  Damas,  Portia  Swett  made 
the  most  of  a  small  part,  and  never  failed  to  win  generous  applause.  Proba. 
bly  the  best  real  acting  in  the  play  was  that  of  Miss  Stedman  and  Miss  Swett. 

The  minor  parts  were  all  well  taken,  especially  that  of  the  Landlord,  which 
was  played  by  Josephine  Thomas.  Madame  Deschappelles — Ora  Van  Slyke— 
was  a  good  bit  of  acting.  Winifred  Wheeler  made  a  very  satisfactory  Q-lavie, 
and  the  Widow  Melnotte.  played  by  Elizabeth  Ware,  was  well  done. 

That  the  division  plays  have  been  a  success  cannot  be  doubted,  and.  as  was 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  '"the  success  of  the  play  determines 
the  snecess  of  the  system."  Esther  A.  Smith  1910. 
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DEPARTMENT  CLUB   ELECTIONS 

BIOLOGICAL 

President,  Evelyn  Canning  1910 

Secretary,  Katherine  Whitney  1911 

Treasurer,  Alice  Smith  1911 

Head  of  Executive  Committee,  Wilma  Ridgeway  1910 

ORIENTAL 

President,  Grace  Briggs  1910 

Secretary,  Marjorie  Wells  1910 

Senior  Member  Advisory  Committee,  Ruth  Perkins  1910 

MATHEMATICAL 

President,  Leslie  Leland  1910 
Secretary,  Mary  Brewster  1910 
Treasurer,  Mildred  MacDonald  1910 

CURRENT   EVENTS 

President,  Katherine  Whitin  1910 
Secretary,  Julia  Miller  1911 
Treasurer,  Mary  Mattis  1911 

SPECTATOR 

President,  Juanita  Field  1910 
Secretary,  Louise  Weems  1911 
Treasurer,  Dwight  Powers  1911 
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